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Vol. XI. PHILADELPHIA: JANUARY, 1847. No. 


• AGNES COURTENAY. 

A TALE OF THE OLD DOMINION. 

“Oh! listen, listen, ladies fair, 

And gallant knight so debonaire: 

Come listen, listen all!” Old Ballad. 

CHAPTER I.— BLINDMAN’s BUFF. 

“ Lennox as I live!” exclaimed a voice in 
tones of the wannest hospitality, as the owner 
• appeared at the door of his mansion. cc I am 
overjoyed to see you. Welcome to Virginia!” 

As young Courtenay spoke, he grasped the 
hand of his friend, and ordering the groom to 
take the horses, dragged Lennox by main force 
ihto the drawing room. 

“This reminds me of old times,” he con¬ 
tinued. “You haven’t forgotten the gay hours 
we spent together when we were at Oxford? 
And you have made the tour of Europe since! 
Come, sit down and let us hear all about it.” 

The two friends, like most of the sons of the 
wealthy Southerners at the day of which we 
write, had been educated in England; and had 
parted three years before in London, the one to 
return to his patrimonial halls in Virginia, the 
othei to make the tour of the continent. Len¬ 
nox had just come back from his travels, and, 
after a few days spent in his native colony of 
South Carolina, had hastened to redeem a long 
standing promise to visit Courtenay Hall. 

The period of which we write was that of the 
revolution; but in 1778, at which date our story 
begins, the war had not yet invaded the Old 
Dominion. That rich and aristocratic colony 
consequently was less affected by the troubles 
of the period than any of its neighbors. Her 
stately mansions still resounded with mirth and 
song: her beautiful daughters were yet as gay 
as ever; and a casual visitor would have re¬ 
mained ignorant of the great deeds transacting 
around him, from whose throes a nation was to 
be born. 

, It Was a splendid and gorgeous era—never 
alas! to return again. Countless wealth united 
to magnificent tastes had made the ladies and 
Vol. XI.—1 


gentlemen of the olden time in Virginia a race, 
whose like we shall never look upon again. 
Their hospitality was as proverbial as their 
refinement of manners and their chivalrous 
courtesy. A true Virginian could scarcely be 
said to live at home. Associated in large and 
| jovial parties, they passed from country-seat to 

< country-seat, each host meeting them in turn 
| with new amusements. We have an aged re- 
| lative who delight to tell that, even in a later 

< and degenerate day, she has left her home for 
j a few hours visit, but been forced to protract 
i her absence for weeks, being dragged from 

mansion to mansion by the hospitality of the 

< Old Dominion. 

< “But I should long since have presented you 
j to our guests,” said young Courtenay rising, 
\ after a few minutes spent in conversing of old 
| times, “we have a gay party here, most of them 

Virginians, the gentlemen frank and brave, the 
| ladies beautiful as morning. We have also the 
| Abbe Destouet, with whom I made acquaintance 
| in Paris: though he gets the revenue, he is not 

< yet a clergyman however. He is the life of all. 

< The whole party is somewhere in the garden, 
| whither they went an hour ago, leaving me to 

< write letters, for which Agnes—you havq. heard 
S me speak of my sister ?—called me a hermit.” 
j With these words he took his friend’s arm and 
j led him down a broad gravelled walk, through 
| a garden luxuriant with trees and flowers. As 
| they proceeded, sounds of merriment fell on the 

ear, and when at about a hundred yards distance 
from the house a turn in the path brought into 
view a most animated scene. 

The party appeared to be engaged on a green 
lawn in playing Blindman’s Bluff. Foremost in 
the group was a gentleman, whose plain black 
dress showed him to be the Abbe: his eyes were 
blindfolded, and with outstretched arms he was 
feeling his way along, while the players made 
room for him right and left. A beautiful girl, 
simply dressed in white, with blue ribbons quil- 
l led around her gown, had retreated against a 
| tree, and with arms held back just managed to 
1 escape the Abbe. Another, less fortunate, had 
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stumbled and fallen on the grass, and a gentle¬ 
man behind her, richly dressed, was provokingly 
kissing her hand. This, however, was not all 
her mishaps, for the Abbe had just trod on her 
lap-dog, which was howling piteously. A second 
gentleman, in laced coat and hat, stood at the left 
of the Abbe, and with both hands to his mouth 
was hallooing in the Frenchman’s ear. A third, 
sheltered behind a tree, was laughing heartily at 
the spectacle. But the most prominent of all in 
the group, next to the Abbe, was a young girl 
of great beauty, who, attired with a coquettish 
little hat, stood just behind the Abbe and to his 
right, tickling his cheek with a straw. About 
the dress and air of this lovely vision there was 
a piquancy perfectly bewitching. 

There was a hearty laugh on all sides, when 
the players found themselves discovered by a 
stranger. Soon after the party broke up into 
pairs. Lennox attached himself to the coquet¬ 
tish beauty, whom he had been introduced to as 
Courtenay’s sister. She instantly led the way 
to a lively conversation. 

“You see us,” she said, “engaged in what 
some would call child’s play; but the Abbe 
says man is only a larger sort of child, and 
that Blindtnan’s Buff is as sensible as dancing. 
Philosophy, a la Rosseau , you know is now all 
the fashion. Besides, in Virginia, we love to 
be merry. Perhaps you will think us hoydens ?” 

“That can never be,” said Lennox. “But 
what character must I give the gentlemen ?” 

“Oh! the gentlemen leap five barred gates— 
hunt seven hours a day—and welcome the morn¬ 
ing with a cup of sack. They are just what you 
see they all are there, with the exception of Fred 
—large boned, passably handsome, and richly 
dressed—a sort of civilized giants in very good 
concdit of themselves.” 

Lennox laughed at this satirical sketch. 

“ But I thought,” he said, “ that the Virginia 
gentlemen were celebrated for courtliness.” 

“ And so they are, if complimenting can make 
them so. If we ladies believed half the pretty 
things said of us, we should look on ourselves 
as angels. But it is only because they are so 
vain themselves that the gentlemen flatter us— 
they do it out of pity to us, poor souls!” 

“ Some of them seem very busy at it now,” 
said Lennox, glancing with a smile around him. 

“ Oh! yes, most of the party are madly in love. 
You don’t know how glad I am that you have 
come! Pray, are you in love ? People in love 
are very dull.” 

Her eyes sparkled with mischief, in spite of 
the demure look she put on. The question was 
so sudden that Lennox, albeit without cause, 
blushed and was embarrassed. 


“Ah! I see,” she said, “crazy too!” 

“I own to not being quite heart-whole,” said 
Lennox, with spirit, recovering himself, “ though 
I was an hour ago.” 

A slight color mounted to her cheeks at this 
speech; but she dropped a mock courtesy and 
answered gaily, 

“ Thank you! I will not reject the compli¬ 
ment, for it is positively the first I have had 
to-day. But though you flatter pretty well, Mr. 
Lennox, your education in that respect is sus¬ 
ceptible of improvement.” 

“ Will you be my teacher ?” 

“That depends on your behavior. What 
miracle will you perform to deserve my in¬ 
structions ?” 

“I will be a perfect Aniadis de Gaul. I will 
slay a dozen giants if you point them out. I 
will go through an enchanted forest, or watch a 
year and a day in a haunted castle-” 

“Stop, stop, you will perform enough if you 
do only the tenth of what you promise. I have 
no doubt you are the mirror of knighthood— 
l Courtenay has told me so already—but as I 
j have no impossibilities just new to task you 
i with, I will take pity on your disconsolate looks 
i and give you a lesson at once.” 
j Lennox bowed and would have spoken, but 
! she raised her finger with a pretty menace and 
) continued, 

s “Now I will be very frank—not that it is a 
! rarity with me—I am ulways so. We women 
i all like flattery. Nay! you need not smile. For 
S we do not care to know we are being flattered: 
| the art consists in flattering without betraying 
! your purpose: hence you must adapt your com- 
| pliments to the character of your listener. You 
! must have tact—tact is everything. A little 
S school girl of sixteen you may call beautiful to 
< her face; a belle who has had a winter’s con- 
j quests, must receive more delicacy; but a sen- 
S sible woman you must compliment only by a 
\ glance of the eye, or the silent eloquence of 
S your attentions.” 

I “And how must I act here?” asked Lennox, 
i looking around. “ Are your friends in the first, 
! second, or third class ?” 

! “Oh!” replied Agnes gaily, “as for that, I 

J have already told you they were in love. Fred 
i said, this morning, we were just five pairs, 
s counting him and me.” 

i “And who is Fred?” said Lennox, for this 
i was the second time he hall heard this name. 

| “ That handsome man, with the air distingue,” 

she said frankly, “leaning against the tree, and 
talking so cavalierly to the pretty girl in blue 
trimmings. Fred is an Englishman, and a cousin 
1 —and a sort of beau of mine too-” 
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“ Then I am in a fair way to be alone,” said 
Lennox laughing. “ I find everbody has a partner 
but myself.” 

“No, for I will be your partner—that is, for 
half the time, nay! I will promise for more. Do 
you accept me ?” 

“ A wild, but fascinating creature,” thought 
Lennox, and he bowed profoundly, accepting her 
offer in silence. 

“I see you improve; that compliment shows 
that you rank me in class third. Well, I be¬ 
lieve I am a sensible woman, as women go. 
And to prove it let us understand each other. 
You are to carry on a flirtation with me when I 
have nothing else to do, in order that we may 
keep each other in countenance among these 
love-sick couples. You are to fetch my fan, to 
caress my lap-dog, to ask me to dance: you are 
to be my slave, coming and going at my nod. 
And in return-” 

“ Oh! in return,” said Lennox, interrupting 
her, “ you are to teach me to make love.” 

Was it offended dignity that sent that haughty 
glance to the eyes of Agnes ? But she recollected 
how gay and bantering had been the conversa¬ 
tion : so she only curled her pretty lip saucily 
and said, 

.“Then you wish to practise with me? But 
take care!—take care!” and again she shook 
her finger coquettishly. “I shall remain heart 
whole, for it is to 5e a flirtation, and only a flir¬ 
tation . 99 

“Oh! certainly,” said Lennox, coloring in 
turn, a little piqued at her emphasis. 

“That understood then, I consent. You 
may practise the declaration of the eyes, and 
the eloquence of whispers, nay! I will even 
allow you to place your hand on your heart 
occasionally. You may also sigh now and then, 
quote poetry, and talk of the moonlight. Nor 
do I think I should be angry with you if, some 
night, you serenade me under my window. But, 
remember, that is all. This is to be only a flir¬ 
tation.” 

She said this with an air of dignity which tem¬ 
pered the gaiety, nay! freedom of her words. 

“ Strange creature!” said Lennox to himself. 
“ So lively, yet with so keen a sense of self-re¬ 
spect.” 

Agnes extended her hand as she spoke. 

“ There now, those are my terms,” she added. 
“ Is it a compact ?” 

“It is,” said he, taking the fair hand for a 
moment, (he did not raise it to his lips) then 
adding gaily, “and now, how shall I begin ?” 

“You must walk beside me and clear the 
branches from before my path, for I am going 
to show you what a pretty lake we have at the 


bottom of the garden. There—that is right— 
always stand aside and bow, holding the branch 
back, while I pass. You are an excellent scholar, 
and I will reward you with a rose when we meet 
a bush.” 

In this lively manner an hour passed, after 
which they returned to the house to dress for 
dinner, Lennox wearing the rose Agnes had 
given him displayed in his button hole. 

It was somewhat strange, but when he reached 
his chamber, his first care was to take the rose 
and place it in water; while occupied in dressing 
he turned continually to gaze on the flower, for 
it seemed to shed around it an atmosphere as if 
Agnes herself had been present. 

“I wonder who this cousin Fred can be?” 
said Lennox, rising from a long revery as the 
dinner bell sounded. 

He did not know it yet, but he was already in 
love, and jealous of this cousin. 

CHAPTER II.-THE QUARREL. 

The days at Courtenay Hall wgje passed in 
a continual ,round of festivities. The senior 
Mr. Courtenay was a true gentleman of the 
old school, and by his urbane and hospitable 
manner made every one feel at home. His 
son, lively and entertaining, constituted a great 
addition to the charms of the place. The com¬ 
pany was congenial and intelligent. Those who 
recollect society in the Old Dominion now, may 
have an idea, though a faint one, of what it was 
seventy years ago. 

To Lennox it was a fortnight of hitherto un¬ 
tasted bliss. The playful compact, begun be¬ 
tween him and Agnes, in a few days terminated 
in a serious passion, at least on his part: for in¬ 
sensibly Agnes bestowed on him, not the half, 
but the whole of her leisure. In the morning 
she and Lennox rode together, and in the evening 
she was always his first partner for the dance. 
Often, too, when her other guests were engaged, 
she allowed Lennox, in the mornings, to come 
to her little boudoir and read to her. 

Lennox was struck with one peculiarity in 
her demeanor. Lively as she generally was*, 
Agnes had her fits of melancholy; ^nd these 
were so terrible that Lennox thought they must 
have a deeper oause than those ordinary to a 
beautiful and flattered heiress. Could it be a 
secret attachment ? His own peace forbade him 
to believe thus. He would have given much to 
be allowed to ask Agnes frankly; but their ac¬ 
quaintance, though intimate, did not yet warrant 
this liberty. 

At first Mr. Beaufort—the cousin Fred of 
Agnes—had left Miss Courtenay almost wholly 
to our hero. But latterly he had made it a point 
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to interrupt them whenever they were tete-a-tete, . 
Lennox bore this awhile with composure, but ! 
when he saw it persevered in he began to grow s 
angry, and evinced this by his looks. Beaufort, 5 
however, returned glance for glance, and never 5 
yielded his place. What irritated Lennox most, ! 
however, was the demeanor of Agnes, who uni- \ 
formly treated Beaufort with kindness. Now our > 
hero was already sufficiently in love to resent > 
the reception of a rival even on equal terms, j 
He was, therefore, thrown into a jealous rage, j 
when, one evening, on Beaufort’s joining them, j 
Agnes gradually bestowed the principal share of j 
her attention on her cousin, until finally Lennox j 
arose and left them. He had flattered himself ) 
that, at so decided a token of his anger, Agnes i 
would evince regret; how then was he mortified j 
when, watching her from a distant corner of the \ 
room, he beheld her more animated than before, j 
Every morning heretofore, Agnes had ridden ? 
out with Lennox, but on the day succeeding ? 
this, she and Beaufort departed together. At i 
this Lennox, was ftiriously indignant, notwith- j 
standing Agnes made a half apology as she l 
passed him with her cousin. For this, he said, j 
was only an aggravation of her coquetry. He j 
thought now he understood her melancholy. \ 
She was in love with Beaufort, and they had j 
perhaps quarrelled just before his arrival. He < 
remembered now that Beaufort had shared his j 
attentions among all the ladies alike, as if no 
one in particular engaged his thoughts, avoid- s 
ing, however, Agnes altogether. The conclu- s 
sion Lennox arrived at was that Agnes had i 
employed him as a tool to tease her lover, and l 
that now, when Beaufort had been brought to 5 
submission, he was to be coolly cast off. What > 
angered Lennox more was that he could not but > 
own Agnes had given him fair warning, telling j 
him from the first that she intended only to flirt > 
with him. > 

He was further convinced that he had been l 
made a dupe of, by what his servant told him j 
carelessly while arranging his toilette for dinner, S 
The valet by this time had got into the secrets j 
of the family, and he informed his master that j 
the marriage of Beaufort and Agnes was a com- i 
mon topic in the kitchen. The cousins, it ap- j 
peared, had been engaged from childhood; and 
Beaufort had visited the colonies solely to wed ! 
Agnes. That the marriage had not already ! 
taken place was attributed to the growing tur- ! 
bulence of the times, and the ill health of Mrs. ! 
Courtenay, who had been an invalid in her room i 
for nearly two years. i 

Fully convinced of the perfidy of his mistress, j 
Lennox went down to dinner, resolved to show i 
Agnes that her dupe was at last awakened. His * 


seat had always been at her side. On this day 
Beaufort occupied a chair on her right, having 
left his former place. This little incident con¬ 
firmed Lennox in the opinion that there had 
been a lover’s quarrel, of which he was the 
victim. 

His first words to Agues showed his ill humor. 
She stared with surprise, but soon made another 
effort to draw him into conversation, whiclj mef 
with an equally decided rebuff. This time she 
colored and turning addressed Beaufort. Directly, 
however, she said, 

“Are you not well, Mr. Lennox?” 

No one,but an angry lover, could have resisted 
the kind tone in which this was spoken, but Len¬ 
nox answered, 

“Perfectly well, but no longer a dupe.” 

Agnes looked at him in astonishment. 

“No longer a dupe, madam!” repeated Len¬ 
nox. 

For an instant Agnes seemed thunderstruck; 
then, the blood mounted to her brow, and giving 
him a haughty look, she turned to Beaufort. 

Beaufort had been taking wine with the Abbe, 
and had missed this interlude, but he caught 
enough of it to understand that Lennox was 
ill, as he supposed. He leaned over Agnes and 
spoke. 

“ Are you ill, my dear sir ? A ride this morn¬ 
ing would have done you good perhaps.” 

To be thus taunted^ with the event of the 
morning, and by the fortunate rival too, made the 
blood of our hero boil with fury. He scarcely 
knew what he said, but his reply attracted the 
attention of the Abbe, who, noticing his irrita¬ 
tion, with a Frenchman’s tact thought to turn 
it off. 

“ Ah! is Monsieur sick ? Mademoiselle, how 
can that be, when he sits next to you? One 
ought to be well and happy there toujours.” 

“I believe Mr. Lennox,” said Agnes, “is the 
only one who can enligten us on the subject of 
his health. However, you are wrong, Abbe,” 
she continued pointedly, “in saying a lady’s 
presence can always make a sick man well, or 
a rude one well-behaved. Flatter your sex, 
or feed them, if you would keep them in good 
humor: for, if you pique their vanity, they be¬ 
come as surly and snarling as a hyena.” 

At this sally there was a general laugh; but, 
as soon as it had subsided, the Abbe, with admi¬ 
rable tact, turned the conversation: and Lennox, 
though smarting under the retort of Agnes, had 
the sense to consider that his anger was out of 
place at the table. But he resolved to show it 
very plainly on a more fitting opportunity. 
This presented itself sooner than he had ex¬ 
pected; for, that evening, as he stood alone on 
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the piazza, a light footstep approached. He 
turned and saw Agnes. 

“I have come for an explanation of your 
conduct at dinner, sir,” she said. “What did 
you mean by it ?” 

Lennox started at so unexpected and singular 
an address. Ho looked at the flashing eye and 
compressed lip of Agnes, and wished the floor 
would open and swallow him from her sight. 

“You were either insane,” she resumed, “or 
else you intended to insult me. Which was it ?” 

This bluntness only increased his embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“You are a strange creature!” at last he 
stammered, scarcely knowing what to say. 

“No evasion, sir!” said Agnes,her eyes flash¬ 
ing. “ I might have repeated to my brother or 
cousin the words you used, and they, being men, 
would have sought an explanation with the sword. 
But no blood shall be shed with my permission. 
In some respects, I differ from my sex: I am a 
frank, Virginia girl, who knows little and cares 
less for the ways of the great world; and I cannot 
suffer misconstruction to exist where there has 
been friendship. Has any one slandered me? 
Again I ask, what did you mean ?” 

Lennox was awed into admiration by this bold 
and spirited address. He argued that Agnes could 
not be guilty of wilful coquetry toward him, or 
she would not have dared thus to address him. 
Besides she was really angry. These things con¬ 
vinced him that he had been hasty and foolish, 
but this only increased the difficulty of answer¬ 
ing. He stood there, abashed, looking down 
embarrassed, while Agnes gazed on him with a 
half scornful, half angry look, tapping the floor 
impatiently with her tiny foot. At last Lennox 
looked up and spoke, 

“ I will frankly own, Miss Courtenay, that I 
have been rude and insolent. I was a brute at 
the table: and for being so, am now angry at 
myself.” 

Agnes burst into tears. The proud, high- 
spirited girl had wrought herself up to the in¬ 
dependent part she had acted, but at this frank 
apology, delivered in a tone of deep feeling and 
humility, her woman’s nature gave way. 

“ My dear Miss Courtenay,” said Lennox, re¬ 
spectfully approaching her, “ I shall never for¬ 
give myself for this.” 

She struggled to master her emotion, and in 
part succeeded. 

“I freely forgive you,” she said, “but even 
yet I cannot explain your harsh words. They 
were meant for me, but what have I done ?” 

Lennox felt that a full explanation was im¬ 
possible, so he replied evasively, 

“ I was angry that you did not ride with me 
1 * 


this morning. I thought it a standing engage¬ 
ment.” 

“But you know I told you at first that I could 
not give you all my time. Beaufort is entitled 
to a share of it. Are we friends again ?” 

This allusion to her cousin did not please 
him, but he had already made himself ridiculous 
by his jealousy that day; so he strove to think 
nothing of it, and extended his hand. 

“We are friends, that is if you will let me be 
your friend again,” he said. 

“ I will put you on good behavior first,” re¬ 
plied Agnes, with her old gaiety, “for a whole 
week you must not expect to ride with me but 
once every other day: the rest must be devoted 
to Fred. But all the rest of the time you may 
have my society, if indeed it is worth the having.” 
As she said this her voice trembled a little. 

Lennox could have clasped her hand and told 
her how he prized that society, if he had dared, 
or if he had felt sure that she did not love Beau¬ 
fort. 

The company within now advanced to the 
piazza, and on finding Agnes and Lennox tete~ 
a-tete made the pair the subject of some merry 
jests: and our hero noticed that Beaufort fixed 
his eyes severely on Agnes, and that she colored 
in embarrassment. However she soon recovered 
herself, and was, during the remainder of the 
evening, the liveliest of the party. 

From that day the old relations between Len¬ 
nox and Agnes grew more intimate than ever. 
They read their favorite poets together in her 
boudoir, whenever she was not engaged with 
her other guests; and there was, at such inter¬ 
views, a magnetism of soul which assured him 
that Agnes entered fully into his thoughts and 
his enthusiasm. 

But jealousy of Beaufort still occasionally 
visited him. Often she and her cousin would 
be closeted in her boudoir for hours: for when¬ 
ever Beaufort asked this favor it seemed to be 
granted of course. 

There was a mystery about their connexion 
which gave Lennox many a sleepless night. 
Frequently, when alone, he convinced himself 
that Agnes was trifling with him; but one of 
her sweet smiles instantly dissipated his chagrin 
and made him more her slave than ever. 

CHAPTER III.-THE WAR. 

Meanwhile the intelligence reached Cour¬ 
tenay Hall that the royal army was about to 
try the fortune of war in Georgia and South 
Carolina. Hitherto little had been said, among 
the gay party of visiters, concerning the trou¬ 
bles of the period: but this was a movement, 
which, as it threatened eventually to bring the 
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war to their own doors, was calculated to inte¬ 
rest the most indifferent; and the conversation 
now frequently turned on the probable length of 
the contest and the character of its termination. 
On this latter point the guests appeared to be 
unanimous, and Lennox, who leaned to the 
popular side, found himself in a minority. 

His sentiments, however, he had yet found no j 
good opportunity of declaring; but he determined j 
to make them public before his departure; for j 
eager to be among the first to participate in the ' 
struggle, he resolved to lose no time in returning j 
to South Carolina. Before he went, however, < 
he was anxious to learn the feelings of Agnes, < 
otherwise, happy in the present, he might have j 
postponed a denouement indefinitely. < 

For the nearer he contemplated this crisis, $ 
the more he trembled for the result. It was no \ 
longer alone jealousy of Beaufort that now trou- \ 
bled him. A poor cadet, without fortune, how $ 
could he hope to win one like Agnes, who was \ 
an heiress in her own right! As if half sus- j 
pecting his purpose too, Agnes, since the night \ 
of their quarrel, had avoided conversing on love, 
and whenever the subject was introduced, treated j 
it as a jest. ! 

“You do not surely believe in love, Abbe!” j 
she said, when Lennox, she and their French \ 
guest were chatting together. “It, may do j 
well enough to write about in romances; but 
the march of civilization, of which you talk so j 
much, has quite abolished so antiquated an < 
article. Love, forsooth!—it is a lure you men ! 
use to entrap poor maidens. I *11 have none of j 
it!” 

“Ah!” said the Abbe, “your time, mademoi- j 
seile, vill come vare soon. Your sex is in love « 
always: one cannot exist without the other.” 

“Oh! you vile slanderer,” replied the lively i 
Agnes. “ Cannot you come to my aid, Mr. Len- | 
nox, and rescue me from this most ungallant 
of Frenchmen ? A woman cannot live without 
love!—pshaw, she likes her lap-dog better than l 
her husband, and thinks more of a single dimple 
than of all the lovers in the world. No, Abbe, 
we tolerate your sex, because you tease us into < 
it; and resign ourselves to matrimony at last, 
just as we do to any other unavoidable evil.” 

“Then you admit matrimony cannot be < 
escaped?” s^id Lennox laughingly. j 

“To be sure it can, only women are too full \ 
of pity, and take compassion on the poor fools l 
they see dying for them.” < 

“ As my fair antagonist will do, some day < 
yet!” said the Abbe. < 

“Do you credit the prophecy?” said Lennox, < 
and he looked full in her face. < 

“No indeed,” replied Agnes, laughing lightly * 


as she tossed her head, “ my heart is harder than 
the nether millstone, and could never be moved 
to pity even by the sighs of all mankind. I love 
my freedom too well to wear a chain, even though 
it be the flower-decked one of a bride. No gilded 
cage for me, but liberty to soar as I list.” 

“Ah! you will think differently if you ever 
love,” said Lennox, with a shade of reproach 
in his voice. 

Perhaps Agnes noticed this, perhaps not, but 
she answered gaily. 

“Call me a heretic in love, if I ever put my 
neck in the yoke. Now if the old romances 
were really to come true,” continued the lively 
girl, “and some prince were to arrive to woo 
me, who was another Alladin in riches, then 
perhaps, mind I say perhaps, I might consent 
to spend his income and make him miserable. 
But to marry in a fit of sentiment and live on 
love in a cottage—you may send me to a lunatic 
asylum if I ever show signs of such insanity! 
No, while a woman is single, she lives in a 
paradise of flattery, but let her once marry and 
she sinks to an insignificent drudge. So gen¬ 
tlemen, I warn you, take care of your hearts!” 

For two days this conversation plunged Len¬ 
nox in despair, and delayed his departure, for 
through her vein of giddiness, he thought he de¬ 
tected a warning meant for himself.' The only 
reflection that afforded him hope was that if 
Agnes entertained such sentiments on love, her 
heart was not Beaufort’s. 

On the third morning, however, unable longer 
to endure his suspense, he sought Agnes in her 
boudoir. 

“ I am going away to-morrow,” he said ab¬ 
ruptly. 

As he had purposely concealed his intention, 
this announcement took Agnes by surprise. She 
became suddenly pale. 

“ Going away!—and to-morrow!” she me¬ 
chanically repeated. 

Her eye fell before his: she blushed and 
looked down in embarrassment. A sudden 
hope thrilled through his soul. Could it be 
possible she loved him ? He took her hand 
and said eagerly, 

“My dear Miss Courtenay, it is almost in 
despair that I go. May I ask before I bid you 
farewell forever-” ' 

“Ask me nothing!” exclaimed Agnes, agita¬ 
tedly snatching away her hand and covering her 
face with it. “ Oh! I implore you, Mr. Lennox, 
ask me nothing.” She trembled violently. 

Had she shown less agitation these words 
would indeed have filled our hero with despair, 
but they produced a contrary effect. In a hur¬ 
ried, but respectful voice, he resumed. 
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“Nay! Agnes, for let me this once call you 
thus, it is due to myself that J should be explicit. 
I love you earnestly, sincerely, devotedly love 
you. When I came hither, though I had ming¬ 
led with many of your sex, I had never seen one 
who awakened more than a passing interest in 
my heart. Nor, for awhile, did I discover that 
in you I had met my fate. Our acquaintance 
began with a jesting compact that led at once 
to an intimacy, and seeing you unreservedly 
each day, how could I do else than learn to 
love you ! But I exonerate you from the charge 
of encouraging me, 9 ’ said he sadly, as he saw 
that Agnes, though still concealing her face, and 
dreadfully agitated, shook her head—“ indeed 
you have rather repelled my suit, and, until this 
moment, I had resolved to leave you without 
seeking an explanation.” 

“Oh! would that you had,” cried Agnes, 
lifting up her face. 

“This is strange,” said Lennox to himself. 
“ She does not act like one who loves another, 
yet she is averse to my suit. What mystery is 
here?” 

He took her hand again and said. 

“ Why do you wish I had conceald my love ? 
To spare me the pain of a refusal! Then you 
scorn my suit ?” 

She retrained silent for a moment, and Len¬ 
nox was turning away, when she said, 

“ Oh! let us forget this interview. Let us again 
be friends. You are angry, Mr. Lennox ?” 

“No, Agnes, I am not angry,” he said, re¬ 
proachfully, “but you do not answer me. Yet 
you are above coquetry, I know.” 

Agnes flushed at these words, and then be¬ 
came pale; it was evident she was struggling to 
command herself. In a moment she succeeded 
and said in a calm voice, 

“ Listen to me, Lennox. You have seen before 
that I am a strange, wilful girl, too frank per¬ 
haps : and perhaps some might blame me for what 
I am about to say. Reason this matter then and 
see what you wish me to do. You offer me your 
love, you, a patriot, and I, a royalist’s daughter 
—can you suppose, for one moment, that my 
father would listen to your suit ? And, on the 
other hand, can you think so meanly of me as to 
believe that I would marry without my parent’s 
consent ?” 

“ But how know you I am a patriot ? I have 
never mentioned politics in your presence.” 

Agnes smiled faintly as she replied. 

“Do you think we could converse as fami¬ 
liarly as we have done on all subjects for nearly 
a month, and I remain ignorant of your political 
sentiments. I believe you when you say that you 
have avoided speakftig on the present troubles. 


There is not a soul in the Hall besides myself, 
I am convinced, that suspects your true senti¬ 
ments. But surely you do not mean to deny 
them ?” 

“ No,” said Lennox sadly, but firmly, “ though 
they lose me my mistress, I will be no traitor to 
them. But I did not think this of yon, Agnes!” 

Agnes looked up with a flashing eye, but it 
was over in a moment. She would not part in 
anger, however unjust his reproach. 

“That is unfair, Mr. Lennox,” she said. “I 
am sure you did not mean it!” 

“ Pardon me, I did not,” he said: then giving 
way to his emotion he continued, “oh! Agnes, 
why will you be so cold and calculating? If it 
was not for this war you would love me—is it 
not so ?” 

Agnes became deadly pale, but she mustered 
strength to reply firmly. 

“ It is useless to put cases that cannot happen. 
I shall always regard you as a friend, but you 
must not hope for more.” 

“Then you love another—you love Beaufort 
—when I am gone you will marry him,” ex¬ 
claimed Lennox, in tones of anguish. 

“I shall never marry!” 

“ Then you are not wholly indifferent to me. 
Oh! though doomed to part, hold out some hope 
—at least tell me that you will sometimes think 
of me.” 

“You are ungenerous,” said Agnes, in an 
agitated voice. “ Again I repeat, it is useless 
to speak of impossibilities: fate has put a union 
between us out of the question.” 

“Cold, unfeeling creature!” exclaimed Len¬ 
nox, turning away. But immediately he con¬ 
fronted her again, “ Agnes, I know not what I 
say. You drive me to madness. But I see 
there is some strange mystery here. Is it true 
that you have been engaged to Beaufort from 
childhood ? Do they mean to force you to marry 
him against your will ?” 

“Mr. Lennox,” said Agnes, rising with dig¬ 
nity, “ these are questions you should not ask, 
nor I answer. If you knew my father better 
you would know he would compel me to marry 
no man I did not love. I have told you that I 
should never marry. The reasons for that re¬ 
solution, which is unalterable, are sacred. I 
respect you—I would have had you for a friend 
—but you will not consent.” 

Her words calmed Lennox at once. In her 
hands his impetuous nature become as wax to 
be moulded at her will. He looked down 
abashed. 

“Forgive me again,” he said, “and I will 
obey your wishes. I will be your slave. Yes ! 
I will accept the place of your friend—I will be 
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a second brother to you, guarding you from 
danger and ever praying for your happiness, 
even though,” and here his voice became sad, 
“even though on the ruins of my own.” 

“ And I accept the offer, and will be a sister 
to you. Nor think not,” she said, in an accent 
of inexpressible melancholy, “that I need no 
sympathy: it is not always that a smiling face 
covers a happy heart.” 

“ And are you then miserable ? I have often 
suspected it. Oh! if you would tell the cause,” 
said Lennox eagerly. 

“ That cannot be,” said Agnes quickly, and 
in some embarrassment, for steps were heard 
approaching. “ There, farewell!—we are about 
to be interrupted—it is Beaufort’s step I hear.” 

She opened the door in agitation and almost 
pushed Lennox out. 

He went to his room, scarcely knowing what 
to think. He was more deeply in love than 
ever, but just as uncertain as before of the sen¬ 
timents of Agnes. What mystery was this con¬ 
necting her with Beaufort, for in that lay the 
cause of her secret sorrow? Yet she did not 
love her cousin, that at least the interview had 
revealed. Still she was thrown into agitation at 
the idea of being found by him tete-a-tete with 
Lennox. The more our hero thought of the 
subject, the deeper grew his perplexity. 

But gradually order arose out of the chaos of 
his thoughts. Taking the words and actions of 
Agnes together, Lennox indulged the hope that 
he was beloved, but that some powerful cause 
compelled his mistress to reject his suit at pre¬ 
sent. If it was a difference in political opinions 
he trusted time would remove the obstacle. Yet 
he would have given much if he had parted from 
Agnes with some positive assurance of love on 
her side. 

When he went to the table he noticed that the 
eyes of Agnes looked red, as if she had been 
weeping. He was sad himself, in spite of the 
hopes with which he had been flattering him¬ 
self, and his voice betrayed this. Nor was 
Agnes more gay. She seemed to be striving 
to assume a part when she spoke in her former 
lively tones; and Lennox thought he detected 
in her voice, when she addressed him, a scarcely 
perceptible tremor, which, however, made his 
heart beat quick. 

“I am very sorry to hear of your early depar- * 
ture,” said Mr. Courtenay, addressing our hero 
toward the close of the repast. “ Is it impera¬ 
tive that you should leave us ?” 

Lennox assured him that it was, on which 
the company generally joined in expressions of 
regret. One of them added, 

“But I fear all of us must speedily imitate 


the example of Mr. Lennox. The times grow 
stormier, and the war threatens to invade our 
calm colony. We cannot much longer remain 
idle, but must take part, like men of honor, in 
the strife.” 

“There spoke a true man,” said the host. 
“And, gentlemen, before we separate, I have 
a toast to propose. Fill your glasses. The 
ladies, too, will join us in this, I hope. ‘The 
King! God bless him, and may he speedily put 
down this foul rebellion!’ A bumper, sirs.” 

Agnes looked hurriedly and nervously at Len¬ 
nox as these words were pronounced, and her 
glass trembled in her hand so as to spill some 
of its wine. She saw Lennox color, but he did 
not fill his glass. 

“You do not drink!” said Beaufort, in real 
or else admirably affected surprise, calling, by 
the direction of his eyes, the attention of the 
company on Lennox. 

“ I am very sorry, sir,” said our heTO, turning 
respectfully to his host, “to refuse any toast 
given at your table; but I cannot drink this one, 
for my sympathies are all with the other side.” 

Mr. Courtenay put down his glass in amaze¬ 
ment. One or two of the younger guests half 
started up, and darted angry glances at Lennox. 

Mr. Courtenay, however, was the first to break 
the silence. It was manifest he had waited to 
control himself, before he replied to a refusal, 
which, in that day, was often regarded as an in¬ 
sult, and sometimes led to fatal duels. 

“I am pained to hear such an opinion from 
you, Mr. Lennox,” he said. “The name of 
Lennox has ever been a loyal one. A Lennox 
fought by the side of a Courtenay on the bloody 
field of Naseby. It was a Lennox that raised 
the royal standard almost unaided during the 
foul usurpation of Cromwell. If here in Vir¬ 
ginia, where the descendants of the old cavaliers 
reside, there is a lack of loyalty, where shall we 
look for it? I would as soon desert my banner 
when the battle went thickest against it, as turn 
traitor to my king in this extremity.” 

The hot blood gushed to our hero’s temples 
at this speech, but he remembered the speaker 
was the father of Agnes. His eye, however, 
like that of a lion at bay, glanced a moment 
fiercely around the table, as if in search of some 
one to take up Mr. Courtenay’s words. He 
met angry glances enough, and might have pro¬ 
voked an outburst if it had not been for the 
touch of a gentle hand laid on his arm unseen 
by the rest of the company. It was that of 
Agnes. He glanced at her, and her appealing 
look called him back to himself. 

He glanced around proudly, but courteously, 
and replied then, v 
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“I am sorry I differ with you, Mr. Courtenay, > 
and with so many honorable gentlemen. But I > 
am honest in my opinions, and have expressed > 
them frankly, even at the loss of friendships I > 
have valued. But God wills it so!” > 

He rose from his seat as he spoke and bowed \ 
to his host and then to the guests. There was j 
something so noble and dignified in his conduct j 
that all rose, as if by one impulse, and remained j 
standing until he had left the apartment. i 

“Farewell now to every hope of Agnes!” said I 
Lennox bitterly, when he reached his room. 

“ Her father would see her iii her grave before j 
he would allow her to wed me.” » „ j 

He called his servant and ordered him to pre¬ 
pare his baggage, saying he intended to leave the 
hall that evening. He wished in fact to get away 
before the gentlemen left the dinner table. 

In half an hour everything was prepared, and j 
he walked down to the great entrance. As he j 
passed gloomily along the corridor he heard a \ 
light step, and turning beheld Agnes hastening < 
after him. She had evidently been shedding < 
tears, but now she strove to smile. 

“You acted nobly,” she said. “Act always 
thus and I shall esteem you indeed as a brother.” 

She spoke with much emotion. Lennox had j 
a hundred things he had intended to say to her \ 
If they met before his departure, but they all \ 
faded at that moment, and indeed his choking j 
voice forbade utterance. He took her hand in s 
silence and raised it reverently to his lips. 5 
“Farewell!” he said. “Oh! Agnes—” He j 
could utter no more. > 

Agnes could not speak, but the tears that I 
started to her eyes, were her answer. I 

He rushed from her presence, flung himself j 
on his horse, and gallopped from Courtenay ? 
Hall, with feelings akin to those we may ima¬ 
gine our first father experienced when thrust j 
forth from Paradise. (to be continued.) j 


LA CHARTEUSE. 

BY HENRI B. HIRST. 

“The sweetest eyes were ever seen,” sang one 
Of orbs he loved, the poet, Camcens, 

Singing to Katrine. That his golden pen’s 
Melodious song (like Memnon’s to the sun!) 

Were mine to praise the harmonies that run 
Concordant through that noble voice of thine. 
Hearing, I, straightway, nigh a Catholic shrine 
"Was kneeling, while the hymning of a nun 
Chaunting alone, the sweetest of a choir 
Where all were sweet, rose, like the liquid lays 
Of Shakspeare’s Ariel, or Eve’s early praise 
Murmured in Eden, en 1, like an jEolian lyre, 

My heart, by winds of heavenly harmony stirred, 
Murmured, the sweetest voice was ever heard. 


CROAKERS AND CROAKING. 

BY <C F. E. F.,” AUTHOR OF A “MARRIAGE 

of Convenience,” &c. 

“ Come, let us set our careful breasts, 

Like Philomel, against the thorn, 

To aggravate the inward grief 

That makes her accents so forlorn.” Hood. 

“Don’t you think it is time to have the 
matting put down?” said Mrs. Winthrop in a 
plaintive voice to her eldest daughter, as they 
sat at the breakfast-table. “ This bright sun,” 
she continued mournfully, “will soon fade these 
colors so that the carpet will be ruined—and 
then I don’t know what we shall do, for I do 
not expect ever to be able to afford another,” 
and here she sighed dolefully. 

Miss Winthrop made no objection to the sug¬ 
gestion, only adding in the same sad key, “ that 
people said it was going to be a dreadful moth 
year,” whereupon the melancholy alternative of 
leaving the carpet to the sun or moth was dis¬ 
cussed a little; but finally the fear of the sun pre¬ 
vailed, and Mrs. Winthrop desired her youngest 
daughter Helen, to write a note after breakfast 
“ to the upholsterer to request him to send up 
some of his people to take up the carpet.” 

Helen, who had been absent (having been 
educated away) long enough to be rather a 
stranger to home ways, was a little surprised 
at what seemed to her the inconsistency of her 
mother’s never expecting to be able to afford 
another carpet, and yet of sending to the uphol¬ 
sterer to have the present one taken up. 

“ Why, mamma, I should think our own ser¬ 
vants might do it,” she said. 

“ Oh! no, my dear,” replied her mother, “ it ’s 
a great deal of trouble to have it properly packed 
away in camphor. These people understand it, 
and the expense is not much.” 

Mrs. Winthrop said this in the same sad tone, 
as if the evil was an inevitable one, so Helen 
said no more. 

“ I see,” she continued to her eldest daughter, 
“that the Franklin Bank has failed.” 

“ Has it ?” ejaculated*Miss Winthrop. “ Oh! 
that is very bad.” 

Helen was startled by the manner in which 
this piece of news was communicated and re¬ 
ceived, and held her breath a minute to hear 
what was to follow. But Mrs. Winthrop merely 
asked her daughter to pass her the muffins, and 
said no more. Presently Helen gathered cour¬ 
age to say, 

“ Have you much stock in that bank, mam¬ 
ma?” 

“No, my dear, I’ve no stock there at all,” 
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Miss Winthrop, in a tone rather less sad, but 
still in the same key as her mother’s. 

“It’s melancholy to hear the language that 
the young men of the present day use,” remarked 
Mrs. Winthrop. 

“Oh, mother!” said Frank laughing. 

“Yes, my dear,” continued his mother, “I 
say it is one of the most melancholy signs of the 
times. Slang and tobacco shows that a young 
man is in low company—and then comes brandy 
it may. If it creates a pressure in the money i and water, and ruin.” 

market, stocks will fall.” j Poor Frank swallowed his coffee and felt that 

Helen looked serious again, not that she un- i there was no use in saying more. He had called 
derstood what her mother meant exactly, but s Tom Seldon’s “ affair” a “ muss,” and the Presi- 
she felt that they were threatened by misfortune § dent the “Prets,” and thereby brought upon him- 
in some way, and her heart sank within her. I self a direct charge of slang, with an implication 
“How late the boys are,” resumed Mrs. Win- ? of low company and general dissipation. So he 
throp, again in an accent of most patient suffer- s bundled up his books and was off. 
ing: “ did you knock at their door, Fanny ? It’s s “I wish Frank would not associate with that 
time Frank was off to college. Pray call him l young Seldon,” remarked Mrs. Winthrop, as 
again.” 5 her son left the room. 

Just as she said this the door opened, and a > “ What plagues boys are !” plaintively ejacu- 

fine looking youth of sixteen or seventeen came > lated Miss Winthrop. 

Helen loved Frank, and felt very sad to think 
he was getting in bad ways, as she supposed he 
must from what her mother and sister said. 

“ Go tell Harry,” said Mrs. Winthrop to her 
daughter, “ that breakfast is nearly ovei%” 

“I never go till nine.” j “Harry is so late. If he would only come 

Mrs. Winthrop only sighed. home earlier o’nights! I left the hall lamp 

“Frank,” said his eldest sister, “is it true burning for him last night, for he had not come 

that young Seldon is suspended ?” ! in when I went to bed,” (which happened to be 

“ Yes,” replied her brother. “ Where did you i by nine o’clock) and then Mrs. Winthrop sighed 
hear that ?” worse than before, and helped herself again to 

“Mrs. Ormsbee told me,” she answered. muffins and another cup of coffee. 

“ What business is it of hers ? What an old Presently she resumed the topic of the Sel- 
busy body she is,” said the youth half angrily, < dons, and, like most people advanced in life, 
for, boy-like, he resented any one’s repeating j commenced with the history of the family from 
school and college scrapes. j the time of the flood, and told of the first time 

“ Disgrace travels fast my son,” rejoined Mrs. j she saw Mrs. Seldon as a bride, the dress she 

Winthrop. “ Poof Mrs. Seldon! I knew her well, wore, &c., and got quite cheerful with her re- 
Harriet Forsythe she was. And a very sweet, l miniscences, and then told some anecdotes of 
pretty creature she was. Her husband too was \ Mr. Seldon as a young man, particularly an 
an excellent, worthy man. And this is their son. < “affair” that he and a brother of her own were 
Poor thing! I am sorry she has so much trouble \ engaged in, that made quite a talk at the time, 
with her boys.” < &c. 

This was said so sympathizingly that Frank < “Who, uncle John!” said Helen, opening her 
flashed up and said— eyes very wide with surprise at hearing of the 

“ I don’t know of any trouble that she has gay, youthful pranks of her grave, serious, reli- 
with her boys.” gious uncle. “But, mother, I thought you said 

“Don’t you call this trouble ?” said his mother Mr. Seldon was such a good man.” 
reproachfully—“ I don’t know of anything that l “ He is my dear an excellent, worthy man.” 
can wring a mother’s heart more sorely than a < “When did this affair happen you were just 
son’s disgrace.” \ telling about ?” 

“Tom Seldon’s in no disgrace,” said Frank < “Not long before his marriage,” replied her 
stoutly. “ He happened to get in a little muss, < mother. 

and the Prets found it out, that’s all.” < “ After he was grown up !” exclaimed Helen. 

“ Pray, Frank, don’t talk such slang,” said < “ Then indeed, mamma, I think w% may not 


in and took his place at table. 

“Do, Fanny,” said his mother, “pour out 
Frank’s coffee at once. It’s late. He should 
be off now.” 

“It’s not eight yet, mother,” replied the lad. 


she replied as mournfully as if it was quite a 
misfortune to own nothing in a broken bank. 

“Then its failure is nothing to us,” said 
Helen, “though I am sorry for those whom it 
does affect.” 

“There’s no telling that,” replied her mo¬ 
ther. 

“Why, mother, how can it?” said Helen 
smiling, “if you own nothing there.” 

“1 don’t know my dear,” she answered, “but 
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condemn poor Tom so hastily. This business j 
of his nothing to his father’s scrape, and that j 
you don’t seem to think much of. Really, s 
mother, I expect the boys of the present day s 
are quite as good as they were in those times.” S 
Two or three messages meantime were de- 5 
spatched to Harry, who had not yet made his \ 
appearance; and then Mrs. Winthrop had some j 
complaints to make of one of the women ser- l 
vants, which was responded to by Miss Winthrop l 
in such a manner that Helen quite wondejed her \ 
mother kept the woman at all. j 

She suggested something of the kind when her \ 
mother said—‘‘'she wa9 a faithful creature, and j 
had lived with her so long,” and then proceeded l 
to make out she could not possibly do without > 
her. > 

The general tone of the breakfast-table con- > 
versation had been such that poor Helen felt > 
quite depressed. She had been to a party the > 
evening before, but she felt that this was no > 
time to talk it over, and indeed she had scarcely > 
the heart to do it. She began to look back upon \ 
herself as very unfeeling to have enjoyed it at > 
the time as much as she had done. Presently, ! 
however, Mrs. Winthrop said— \ 

“ Helen you have not told us about the party > 
last night,” (for Helen had been matronized by l 
an aunt, her mother feeling it too great an exer- \ 
tion to go with her daughters in society,) “ was \ 
it pleasant ?” \ 

“ Delightful,” replied Helen. \ 

“ Was it indeed?” said Mrs. Winthrop, with S 
a sort of sad surprise—“ and you really enjoyed j 

it ? Did you dance ?” j 

“ Yes, every dance.” j 

“ Really !” exclaimed her mother, quite breath- i 
less at the idea of such exertions. < 

And when Helen proceeded to give an ac- S 
count of the people and dresses she had seen, j 
her mother, to her surprise, listened with con- j 
siderable interest, (for your indolent persons j 
always like gossip) and when she asked about \ 
the supper it was with real animation. \ 

Harry Winthrop, a handsome, fashionable i 
looking young man, now entered. < 

Every one else having finished before he came i 
down, he was soon left to breakfast by himself, i 
Helen remaining, however, at table with the j 
paper in her hand. < 

“ Harry,” said she in a subdued, half fearful i 
voice, “do you know that the Franklin Bank j 
has failed ?” j 

“ Yes,” answered he carelessly* “ I heard it j 
last night.” i 

Helen was quite surprised at the cool manner i 
in which he took it, and said after a moment’s < 
pause— i 


“ Do you think it will hurt us ?” 

“Hurt us, child,” said her brother laughing, 
“how can it ? We own nothing there.” 

“ No—-but mamma seemed to think it might 
affect stocks.” 

“ And if it did,” said Harry, “ what then ? 
Mother does not own even five thousand dollars 
worth of stock in the world. Everything she 
has is in bond and mortgage, you know.” 

“ Is it ?” said Helen, drawing the first long 
breath she bad breathed since she sat down to 
breakfast. “ But are you sure, Harry? Mother 
seemed so low spirited.” 

“ Sure, bless you, yes, Helen. But don’t you 
know if mother heard of a failure in the East 
Indies, she would talk as if we had lost all. 
It’s only a way she has.” 

“But Fanny,” pursued Helen, “seemed to 
think so too.” 

“ Fanny,” continued Harry, “ looks and talks 
so too, because she is used to it, I know of no 
other reason, without indeed she likes it. Some 
people seem to find a kind of luxury in making 
themselves miserable. For heaven’s sake, Helen, 
don’t you get to croak too.” 

Helen laughed, and said she certainly would 
not if she could help it, as “ she had no natural 
taste for low spirits,” but presently said— 

“ Harry, how is Frank getting on ?” 

“ Frank ? very well. Why ?” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Helen, “but mother 
did not seem satisfied with him. She is anxious 
about this intimacy with young Seldon.” 

“ Seldon ? Why, what’s the matter with 
him ?” 

“ I don’t know, but they seem to think he is 
a bad boy. He has been suspended.” 

“ Pshaw,” said Harry, “ Seldon is a clever 
lad enough. I did hear the boys had got in a 
piece of mischief, and the old President being 
accused of being pretty slack, took it in his head 
to make an example of some of them—more to 
show his own discipline, I suspect, which people 
don’t think the best in the world, than for any 
thing the boys did. So Seldon is one of them, 
is he ?” 

“ Yes—then you don’t think him a dangerous 
friend for Frank ?” 

“ Dangerous! nonsense. What notions you 
have got your head filled with, Helen.” 

“ Did you find the lamp burning when you 
came in last night ?” asked Helen—“ mother 
told me to light it, but the wick was so short I 
am afraid it burnt out soon.” 

“It was burning very well. I came in just 
after you—I saw my uncle’s carriage turn the 
corner as I came down the street. Did you 
have a pleasant party ?” 
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“ Yes, delightful. Where were you ?” 

“ At the Club. 55 

“Oh, Harry,” said Helen reproachfully— 

“ why do you pass all your evenings there ?” 

“ Because it is so doleful here, my dear. Mother 
and Fanny spend the evenings in the back parlor, 
with one melancholy looking light, that seems to 
cast nothing but shadows—and then they do noth¬ 
ing but croak.” 

“ Oh, Harry!” 

“It’s a fact. You want to know the truth, 
and now you have it, Helen ?” 

“ Just tell me one thing, Harry—are We very 
poor or not ?” 

“ Desperate poor in spirit, Helen, but in pocket, 
very well off. Now give me that paper, if you 
please, for I must be down town in half an hour.” 

Helen’s heart was amazingly relieved by this 
conversation. 

The breakfast things were scarcely cleared 
away before her aunt, Mrs. Harper, came in, 
whom Mrs. Winthrop greeted with a mournful 

“ Well, sister, how do ye do.” 

“Very well,” returned the other cheerfully. 
“It’s such a fine day you ought to go out. I \ 
was afraid you might be out already, and so I j 
came early to tell you what a sensation Helen > 
created last night. She was quite the belle of j 
the room.” 

“ Was she ? poor child!” said her mother, with 
a sad smile. 

“ Indeed she was,” replied Mrs. Harper with 
animation. “You ought to have been there.” 

“ I go to parties,” exclaimed Mrs. Winthrop. 

“ Yes—why not ? You are a younger woman 
than I am,” resumed her sister-in-law—“you 
would enjoy it, I am sure.” 

“Oh, my dear!” 

“I was asked again and again who Helen j 
was; and a dozen of the best men in the room j 
desired to be introduced to her. I was quite \ 
proud of her, I assure you.” j 

“ Indeed! And people thought her pretty ? j 
And she enjoys it, poor thing?” But Mrs. j 
Winthrop seemed to think it must be a “ triste \ 
plaisir .” \ 

Now if she had only gone with her daughter < 
instead of going to bed at nine o’clock, she \ 
would have done wiser. But she had fallen j 
into indolent habits, and consequently gave up j 
society, and living a good deal alone, grew < 
moping and melancholy about nothing. Her i 
eldest daughter being very much of the same : 
nervous temperament, soon fell into the same 
way of feeling and thinking, and the boys find- \ 
ing no place such an intolerable bore as home, ; 
very naturally staid out. i 

“ Helen,” said her aunt, as her niece just then ' 


s entered the room, “as your mother does not 

< seem inclined to go out, shall I call for you to 

< go to Mrs. Farleys to-night ?” 

s Helen looked at her mother, who said— 
s “ Do you really wish to go, my love ?” 
s “Yes, certainly, mamma.” 
s “ Do you !” continued Mrs. Winthrop, in evi- 
s dent surprise that there was anything on earth 
> so spirited and young as to like society and ad- 
$ miration. 

“ Well then, sister, I wish you would take her 
if you can.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Harper—“I will 
be here by ten o’clock, Helen.” 

“ Mother,” said Helen, “ why don’t we have 
a fire in the front room ?” 

“ Why I don’t know, my dear. None of us like 
to see company. And the sun is so dreadfully on 
that room.” 

“ That’s the reason I like it,” said Helen— 
“ it’s the most cheerful room in the house. Be¬ 
sides I like to see morning company if you have 
no objection.” 

“ Would you my child ?” said Mrs. Winthrop, 
perfectly surprised at any one’s being equal to 
and liking such exertions—“well, order a fire.” 

“ Mother,” said Helen, a bright idea striking 
her, “ I wish you would let me undertake the 
management of the front parlor.” 

“ Do anything you like with it, Helen, only 
don’t ask me to sit there.” 
c When Harry came home in the evening, he 
| found to his surprise a bright fire burning in 
the front parlor, and Helen prettily dressed 
singing at the piano, a solar lamp that “ cast 
no shadows,” burning brilliantly on the table. 

“ Why, Helen, what’s this ? Do you expect 
anybody this evening ?” 

“ Nobody in particular, Harry.” 

“Now this is pleasant. This is something 
like. Do keep it up, Helen.” 

“ I mean to,” she replied. “ I have abandoned 
the ancien regime —mamma says I may do as I 
like in this room.” 

Mrs. Winthrop now looked in, quite astonished 
at the glare of light, but Helen and her boys 
seemed so gay she did not know after all if she 
disliked it. And then Helen presided at the 
tea-table before she went up to dress for Mrs. 
Farleys. The boys actually staid at home that 
evening! And when Helen came down dressed 
for the party looking so bright and pretty, Harry 
really offered to go with her. 

“ Who is that pretty creature ?” asked Miss 
Laurence, as Helen entered the ball-room. 

“ Miss Winthrop.” n 

“ That the daughter of that poor forlorn, poky 
Mrs. Winthrop.” 
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“ Yes.” 

“ How could she have the spirit to grow up 
so tall and handsome in that gloomy house ?” 
continued the young lady laughing. “ I should 
as soon have expected to see a cabbage rose 
come out of a cellar.” 

It was wonderful, the change that one bright 
spirit can effect in a household. Helen’s pre¬ 
sence seemed like sunlight and music in the 
house. Mrs. Winthrop would smile sadly in¬ 
deed when she heard her daughter’s merry laugh 
and say— 

“ What spirits she has, poor child,” (as if it 
was a very melancholy possession.) “ It’s a great 
thing for her though,” (as if having nothing else 
a merciful Providence had made it up to her in 
cheerfulness) “for after all men like a cheerful 
woman.” And then she would sigh as if it was 
a great task to be happy. 

Fanny at first seemed to think it rather un¬ 
feeling in Helen to be so gay: but somehow 
she soon fell into the way of smiling more and 
croaking less. 

“ Helen,” said Harry, “I expect the young 
Crawfords here this evening—they want to be 
introduced to you.” 

“ Now, that’s what I always wanted, Harry,” 
said his mother reproachfully. “ But you never 
would bring your young friends home with you.” 

“ No, mother, not to that back parlor—no one 
wants to spend the evening in the dark. But 
now that we live like other people, I am not 
only willing but glad to ask young men here. 
I always have felt mean at not being able to do 
so before.” 

“ I am sure, my dear, you might always have 
had anything you wanted,” said Mrs. Winthrop, 
rather hurt by the remark. 

And so they might perhaps—only they never 
had. It is the part of woman to make home 
cheerful, and that was what Mrs. Winthrop did 
not understand. 

The reign of sunshine did not last long, how¬ 
ever. Helen married before the end of her 
second season, and gradually everything fell 
back to its old tone at home. First the solar 
lamp got out of order—and then Mrs. Winthrop 
could not be bored by presiding at the tea-table 
—and Fanny in her heart loved a melancholy 
cup with her mother in the half lighted back 
parlor—and very soon the servant took upon 
herself to discontinue the fire in the drawing¬ 
room, and no one ordered it light© 1, and then 
all was just as gloomy and forlorn and dark as 
ever. 

Not before, however, Harry had got a taste 
for a cheerful home . The club no longer satis¬ 
fied him. And before Helen had been established 
Vol. X.— 2 


two years in her own neat house, Harry became 
engaged to a pretty, bright little girl, whose chief 
attraction was her high animal spirits. 

“You will like hty, Helen,” he said to his 
sister, “ for she is such a sweet tempered, happy 
creature. And do you know I think cheerful¬ 
ness the first of requisites in a wife ?” 

“ Not quite the first, Harry,” said his sister, 
smiling. “ I think we may let principles come 
before.” 

“No,” returned Harry stoutly. “No—if I 
j had to choose between the whole catalogue of 
sins and croaking, I would prefer the sins. Cer- 
S tainly no charm equals that of a cheerful temper. 
\ Its riches—its health—its music—its sunshine— 
in short every tittle. Give me a wife “that’s 
J contented wi’ little and canty wi’ mair.” 

^ To make a happy fireside clime 

^ To weans and wife, 

) That’s the true pathos and sublime 

Of human life. 


j THE STAFF OF MY FATHER. 

I BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

The staff of my father!—so trusty and tried, 

It bringeth him back to his scat by my side, 

Even more than yon picture, with likeness so true, 

It bringeth him back, all unchang’d to my view. 

It bringeth him back, with his spirit so meek, 

The smile, and the color still fresh on his cheek, 

Good seed he had sown ere his youth spread the wing, 
And the fruitage it bore made his winter like spring. 

He had stood for his land whea the war-cloud was 
rife, 

And in the cool hush of the evening of life, 

That staff was his partner whenever he rov’d 
\ ’Mid the plants he had rear’d, or the kindred he lov’d. 

> Perchance on its head he more heavily prest, 

While fourscore and eight mark’d their date on his 
| breast, 

| Yet I knew not, indeed, with such vigor he past, 

| And his step was so buoyant, and firm to the last. 

| The staff of my father!—each slow-rolling year 
J Made his friendship more priz’d, and its solace more 
) dear— 

s He grasp’d it one morn, ’neath the clear, summer sky, 
But resign’d it, alas! ere the twilight —to die . 

j Let it stand!—let it stand, where he plac’d it with 
U care, 

On the quiet hearth-stone, by his favorite old chair— 

| Let it stand, while I live, unmolested and free, 

> The staff of that blest one is precious to me. 

Another he had, and its strength did not fail 
j As he trod the dark depths of the shadowy vale, 

The staff of his Saviour!—that prop may I know, 

> When through the same vale, a lone pilgrim I go. - 
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THE STUDENT’S LOVE. 

BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 

“This, my son, was dead and is alive again/was 
lost and is found.” — St. Luke , XV., 32. 

I. — IS ADORE. 

Far down upon a smooth green lawn that 
sloped gently toward the brink of the Hudson, 
stood, and now stands an old-fashioned but most 
comfortable house. There were old trees around 
it, and the hedges were old, and the box borders 
of the flower-beds were old, and the bees and 
birds were the old-fashioned, happy-hearted, 
humming kind that would not come about one 
of your new cottage ornees. And best of all 
was the old honey-suckle, that had grown and 
grown for fifty years, until it had come to con¬ 
sider itself the owner of the whole establish¬ 
ment. Ah, those old things—how one learns 
to love them 1 Old things remind one of old 
friends ; the loved of the far long-ago, friends 
that come back to me from heaven, in the depths 
of the quiet night, and tell me to remember the 
lost. But life is not forever; and by and by I 
will lie down in the dust, and be at peace beside 
them. 

Day faded : night approached; and one by one 
came out the enduring stars. Then from the 
vine-wreathed porch of that cottage issued two 
lovers. The one was a beautiful girl of sixteen, 
pure as a summer’s sky, the other was a young 
man of noble aspect. But of him we must 
speak more at length. 

Henry Effingham was the orphan son of Eng¬ 
lish parents; a man of splendid education, lofty, 
natural endowments, and a most tireless love 
for and search after the beautiful. Inheriting 
but little on the death of his parents, even that 
was now almost exhausted; and the world was 
beginning to teach him those lessons which it 
always imparts to poverty. And, by the way, 
how common is the want of distinction between 
the vulgar and the poor. He is not the poor man 
who was born to labor, whose simple wants met 
simple satisfaction, whose desires were trained 
within the boundaries of narrow means. The 
true poor man is the poor gentleman of birth and 
education, full of high desire, nursed in luxury, 
the essence of whose life is refinement. 

“ Well, Harry, are you beginning to get rich 
yet ?” said his fair companion. 

“No, dear Isadore; as yet I see no prospect 
of wealth and happier days.” 

“Are you so very unhappy now?” 

“I am happy always when with you dearest. 
But when away my life is all one longing for 
the time when you will be at my side forever.” ( 


Isadore sighed. 

“ Why do you sigh, cara mi a ?” 

“I thought that, perhaps, we might never be 
side by side, until we were joined in the grave. 
Happier than now I cannot be while the mystery 
of my parentage is unexplained.” 

“Tell me what you know of it,” said Effing¬ 
ham. 

“ I know but little,” replied Isadore. “ Seven¬ 
teen years ago, upon the twelfth of October, a 
watchman on one of the wharves of New York, 
heard the cry of a child, apparently from the 
water. Looking over the pier he saw a white 
body, kept above water by having been caught 
upon a projecting spike. Stooping down, he 
reached and drew up the form of an infant. 
Carrying it in his arms he proceeded to look 
for assistance. The only house in which he 
could discover a light, was one in which a 
mother was watching ihe dead body of her 
child. The watchman told his story at the 
door: it was repeated to the mourner, and by 
her the child was received; sent, as she said, 
by God, to replace that which she had lost. 
That woman was my so called parent, Mrs. 
Peyton, and the child was myself. And now,” 
she continued, “will you, whom they call so 
proud, yet love one whose very name is the 
gift of a stranger?” 

“Love you, Isadore? I have nothing else in 
all the world that I may love.” 

“Well, Harry, go make your fortune, and 
then-” 

“ And then, Isadore ?” 

II. — WARNER. 

Effingham returned to New York accord¬ 
ingly, and to his laborious and thankless life, 
that of a teacher. But as month after month 
passed, and no prospect of better times ap¬ 
peared, his heart sickened and almost died 
within him. 

At length he became introduced to a gentle¬ 
man named Warner, who had two sons in need 
of a tutor. This person was a man of vast 
wealth, and taking a fancy to Effingham, offered 
him a large salary and a place in his house as a 
friend, rather than as a mere teacher. 

Mr. Warner soon became much attached to 
Effingham. He loved to draw out the fire and 
enthusiasm of the young man’s mind, as though 
it were a pleasant thing to see in another what 
he himself had lost forever. Harry’s heart in 
return warmed to his patron: and the settled 
sorrow^of the calm eye and the pallor of the 
face awoke the student’s sympathy. 

One evening they were alone in the library. 
The conversation had been on works of fiction, 
which Mr. Warner objected to as a waste of 
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talent, and which Harry defended as pictures of 
life and manners, and even, when rightly used, 
as important moral auxiliaries. 

“ But even granting,” said Harry, “ that works 
of fiction are useless, still you must not condemn 
their authors so severely; for many have been 
driven to this use of their talents to escape star¬ 
vation. A work of fiction saved Goldsmith from 
a jail. Poverty, sir, is a hard ruler: some it 
drives even to the darkness of crime!” 

Suddenly Warner’s face grew livid as death. 
The big drops stood upon his forehead: his hands 
clenched; he sunk back in his chair and gasped, 

“Good heaven, sir!” exclaimed Harry, much 
startled—“what is the matter? I will call for 
assistance,” and he moved toward the door. 

“No—no!” gasped Warner; and Effingham 
remained. He threw up the window and wheeled 
the sufferer’s chair toward it. In a few moments 
Warner recovered: then he bent down his face 
upon his hands, and Harry saw that his whole 
frame shook with heavy sobs. 

“ Shall I leave you, sir ?” he asked. 

“No,” said Warner hoarsely—“no; remain! 
The hand of God is in this too. Not a subject 
can I converse on, but leads to the same dread¬ 
ful point. I hear no music, I see no object in 
all this fair earth that does not recall the same 
dark memory. Sit down, Mr. Effingham, and 
listen of my poverty. Truly you said that it 
tempts to crime.” 

He paused a few moments as if perfectly to 
subdue his emotion, and then continued— 

“I was born of wealthy parents, and luxu¬ 
riously educated. I married where my father 
hated: and he drove me from his house with a 
curse. My poor mother managed to get and to 
send to me five hundred dollars. And with 
this and my young wife I went into the world. 

“ It was sometime before I tried to get em¬ 
ployment, and then it was too late. Our money 
had been made to last one year. But I held, at 
length, the last sixpence in my hand. I bought 
bread for my wife, and then rushed out to walk 
the streets for hours, and ponder on the means 
of obtaining aid. But none came to me. 

“ When I returned to our garret home I was 
a father! She held up the babe in her weak 
arms, but it wailed feebly and she drew it back 
to her bosom. I saw then that she could not 
nourish it; I saw that one must die: and I could 
not spare her yet: not even to heaven! When 
she slept-” 

He paused again; and again the convulsion 
shook him. 

“ I could not give her a nurse; nor even bread 
for the morrow; for I had nothing—nothing! 
When she slept I took her babe from her side 


and cast it into the river. Ah! those shrieks of 
hers when she wakened and asked me for her 
baby! I can hear them even yet in my dreams. 

“ That night too my father died! And on the 
next day I was wealthy: I could have coated my 
house with gold, but I was a murderer! 

“ She recovered after months of almost idiotcy, 
and in wealth and comfort lived some years; and 
at last went home to heaven. Thank God! she 
died, and did not know that I had murdered her 
child!” 

Suddenly flashed upon Effingham the history 
of Mrs. Peyton’s protege. 

“ The date, sir,” he exclaimed eagerly to War¬ 
ner—“how many years since?” 

“ Seventeen years ago, on the twelfth of Sep¬ 
tember,” moaned Warner. 

“ Then you are not a murderer ! Your child 
is alive and I know her,” cried Effingham, and 
he rapidly sketched her history. 

The pale, suffering man rose up and seized 
Effingham by the arms, holding him with the 
strength of a giant: and looked into his face 
with wild eye3 and quiverings lips. 

“ Swear it!” he said eagerly. 

“ It is true, as I believe, so help me God!” 
said Harry solemnly. 

Warner gibbered like an idiot and fell sense¬ 
less. 

III.—THE REWARD. 

Sunset ! and again in that old porch sat two 
figures—the father and his child. And the glory 
of the fading day streamed down upon them: 
and lighted up no holier scene in all the scope 
of its vision—graceful and beautiful the bright 
clouds floated in the west—glowed the rich skies 
with crimson and azure, and pale, transparent 
green, and streaks of burnished gold. The scar¬ 
let-plumed hang-bird darted through the air; 
the swallows wound their mazes on high; the 
polished poplar leaf glistened in the sun, the 
“exulting and abounding river” rushed by— 
God was in all things. And the father looked 
to heaven, and to river, and to teeming earth, 
and nothing to him was so beautiful as his re¬ 
covered child. 

“ How can I repay you ?” he asked Effingham, 
“ for this great treasure ?” 

The young man, sad and silent, stood beside 
him and gave no reply. A tear quivered in his 
proud eye as he turned away and left them. 

Then Isadore hid her face in her father’s arms, 
and murmured with a low, sweet music— 

“He loved me when I was nameless and 
poor.” 

“ Thank God!” said the father, “ no man that 
lives would I prefer as a son.” 

They were married—Isadore and Effingham. 
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THE NIGHT OF TEARS. 

A BALLAD OF THE YEAR OF GRACE 1520 . 

BY C. J. PETERSON. 

Now, brothers, that the guard is set I’ll doff my weary 
casque, 

This hauberk here shall be my seat'to tell the tale you 
ask. 

’Tis of a knight—God rest his soul!—for he was brave 
and true: 

Still Moorish maids their lovers wail whom Alvarado 
slew. 

No feat of arms, I trow, is done in these degenerate 
years, 

Like his, that night in Mexico, still called the night of 
tears. 

For weeks besieged within the town, with culverin 
and gun 

We faced a hundred thousand foes from morn till set 
of sun. 

Wave chasing wave the tide advanced, and whelmed 
us to the knee, 

Until our walls, tko’ stout and brave, shook in the 
surging sea. 

“Now thus to perish,” cried our chief, “were scorn 
for cavaliers, 

Better to fall in open field than die like slaughtered 
steers!” 

We mustered then our warrior men, with tread of 
silent heel, 

Grey veterans from Aragon, and gallants from Castile; 

Sandoval led the trusty van, each one a heart of tlame, 

Bold Cortez with the centre marched, then Alvarado 
came: 

The night was dark, the city slept, slow drizzling fell 
the rain, 

When from the portal grim we went like a hushed 
funeral train! 

Across our way their temple frowned, how terrible 
and high! 

A monster black with human gore : we hurried shud- 
d’ring by. 

With speed we trod the silent streets, where late had 
' raged the fight. 

Down each dark lane we looked for foes, none met the 
straining sight: 

With joy at length we reached the lake, and thought 
our peril o’er, 

For half a league across the dyke gleamed out the 
welcome shore! 

But sudden came a deafning cry, around, above, 
below, 

Like wailings in the upper air, like shrieks from 
worlds of woe. 

It ceased: and then again it came, loud as the trump 
of doom; 

And round us, fast as patt’ring hail, fell arrows from 
the gloom; 

While high o’er all, the fearful gong that in the temple 
hung, 

Across the night in wild alarm fiercer and louder rung. 


Startled we looked toward the town, ten thousand foes 
were there; 

From the thick darkness of the lake we saw their 
eye-balls glare. 

Before, beside, behind they rose, as if some wizard 
fell 

Had summoned up its countless hosts from the black 
gulf of hell! 

And far away with sullen roar their gath’ring legions 
came, 

Like fiery surges rolling on when cities are in flame ! 

I heard that roar, I looked before, the land was far 
away; 

“Now, Holy Mother,” then I cried, “deliver us this 
day!” 

“Forward!” a trumpet voice was heard, and Cortez 
galloped by, 

“Centre and van-guard hurry on! The rear must 
stand and die !” 

He spoke, and instant charged amain; uprose a piercing 
yell; 

$ For with that rush of his good steed a score of foemen 
fell! 

< Then Alvarado dashed along, spurring with bloody 

J heel; 

\ “Hew down the heathen dogs,” he cried, “St. Jago 
| for Castile!” 

) Back fell the foe like shattered waves, then closing 

> o’er the slain, 

\ With hollow sound they gathered up and hurled on us 
l again. 

\ And faster as the battle raged, came sounds of blows 
on mail, 

/ Like rapid click of hammers quick when arm’rors 
5 strike the nail! 

Wild hurrying on the centre rushed, women and sick 
$ like deer 

< That headlong plunge thro’ brake and stream when 

? the red hounds are near : 

s And right and left along the lake, the raging foe 
? pursued, 

| Till the dark waves with crimson gore were stained 
| for many a rood : 

l Wo to the comrade then who fell! with fierce exulting 
s cries 

l They bore him struggling to their shrine, a human 
? sacrifice. 

< Then rung the air with cries for help and sounds of 

> wild dismay, 

\ “ St. James have mercy on our souls!” “ sweet Virgin, 
| hear us pray!” 

> The mother shrieking for her child; the captive’s 

\ piercing cry; 

l Death striding awful thro’ our midst waving his sword 
\ on high; 

| The patt’ring of that arrowy hail; the crash of shivered 

I spears: 

And louder on the increasing din, shouts of brave 
cavaliers. 

Back, pace by pace, our rear-guard fell, yet valiantly 
and slow; 
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On, step by step, to fill the gap, fast came the ravening , 
foe: \ 

A wide canal remained to pass, and then we reached l 
the shore; ? 

’T was gained—alas! the bridge was gone—we paused > 
the gulf before; i 

“Pass on!” fierce Alvarado cried, “my sword shall \ 
guard your rear, l 

“ Pass on, and swim your gallant steeds. Now God \ 
be with me here!” < 

He spoke, and charging on the crowd, loud pealed his. 

battle cry; j 

Like the avenging angel’s sword his good blade swept j 
on high: > 

Till his last comrade crossed the gulf its meteor flashes < 
shone, \ 

And still, another Cid, the knight kept that dread pass \ 
^ alone: j 

Then with a cry the foe rushed down furious their > 
prey to seize, > 

Like wolves that howl at dead of night on the wild > 
Pyranees. <j 

Unhorsed the good knight looked before, and saw the > 
thousands come, \ 

He looked around, a thousand oars had lashed the lake S 
to foam: j 

Behind, the black canal surged on, impassable and > 
deep, 

"Washing its sullen, sedgy sides with melancholy 
sweep. 

Alone, amid his myriad foes, unnerved he heard that cry, 
Then paused, and raised his mailed hand up to the j 
Christian’s sky. 

“ Now, Holy Mother, Virgin pure!” these were the 
words he said, I 

“ I vow to thee a robe of gold if thou wilt shield this j 
head, 

“ Oh! by thy sufferings and thy Son’s in mercy on me 
look!” 

He spoke, and facing on the foe his spear defying > 
shook, ; | 

Then turned and plunged it in the ditch, haply it J 
touched the ground, j 

And leaping at the broad canal he cleared it with a > 
bound. | 

Aghast the savage foe recoiled; “it is a God!” they ( 
cried. \ 

Our shouts the welkin shook again, then ceased, and > 

then replied. > 

And—by St. James!—a round of cheers might well l 

applaud the feat, \ 

Whose miracle appalled the foe and gave us safe j 
retreat! j 

And to this day they show the gulf, broad as a belt of > 
spears, \ 

Where Alvarado closed the rout on the sad Night of \ 
Tears! ' j 

Note. —The retreat of the famous “ night of tears” l 
was occasioned by the cruelties exercised by the officers \ 
of Cortez during his absence. Subsequently, Cortez re- > 
turned and captured Mexico. The incident narrated of > 
Alvarado is one of the few in American history which j 
are really poetical. l 
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TRUE ACCOMPLISHMENTS! 

BY GRACE MANNERS. 

“I shall never be able to make it out, 
sol — fa — a — a — ek, oh, dear,” said Carry Len¬ 
nox, “ I always end with that horrible squeak!” 
and with a deep sigh she leaned her head on her 
piano, and mused over the horrors of her sol - 
fa-ing until she began to laugh. 

“ Why have you stopped practising, my 
dear V 9 said a voice from a neighboring room, 
and Mrs. Lennox a handsome, but rather over¬ 
dressed lady, entered—“I am sure you have 
not been an hour at your exercises, and you 
know the Signor said expressly an hour at the 
gamut twice a day was the very least you must 
give.” 

M And that is two hours too much, mamma. 
Oh, dear mother, do give up trying to make 
me an accomplished singer—I have not the 
power for those showy songs that Signor Gluick 
teaches.” 

“ You have not the patience, you mean, Caro¬ 
line ; look at your sister, how she sings, and she 
practised four hours a day for years.” 

“ Then, mamma, one such accomplished 
daughter is enough; if you only had seen the 
look of contempt Gluick gave when he heard 
me singing that pretty little barcarole yester¬ 
day, you would own that he has no hopes of 
making a c squalling of me. ‘ Do you call that 
singing V said he—I was so mortified I nearly 
cried.” 

“ But, my dear, you know he says, it is all 
because you will not open your mouth enough 
to let out your voice.” 

“ What an unconscionable person he is, 
mamma, why it was only yesterday, after what 
he calls ‘ un grand effort/ that I had to put my 
hands up to my face, to be sure my mouth had 
not gone behind my ears—and then he only said 
it was pretty well. But worse than that, was 
Fred coming in after he had gone, and telling 
me that he and George Marion, and two or 
three others had been in the study all the time, 
and thought when I was going over the gamuts 
that some one must be undergoing an operation 
here, from the discordant groans, as he called 
them.” 

“Impertinent fellows,” said Mrs. Lennox— 
“but you must finish this quarter, and then I 
will consult the Signor as to your capabilities. 
Now sing me that ballad your father thought so 
pretty last night.” 

“That was the barcarole Gluick sneered at 
so—I love such singing dearly, but defend me 
from sol-fa-ing,” and with the greatest spirit 
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and sweetness, Caroline sang for her mother one 
of those bewitching Venitian songs that seem so 
suited to the lips of the bright and gay, and Mrs. 
Lennox, by her looks, seemed to enjoy it more 
than she chose to acknowledge. 

“Very pretty indeed, my dear—now go on 
with your practising, for with such a sweet 
voice, I cannot give up the hope of seeing you 
equal Matilda—and seriously, Caroline, accom¬ 
plishments in these days are of such vital im¬ 
portance in the circle in which we move, that 
no man of wealth or ton ever thinks of a girl as 
a wife who does not possess them; and singing 
is such a very company accomplishment that I 
must insist upon your cultivating it. At two 
o’clock leave off, and come up to your sister’s 
for me, and we will go and look at those Louis 
Quatorze chairs I was telling you of,” and Mrs. 
Lennox kissed her daughter and went out; and 
poor Carry, after shutting all the doors and 
peeping into the next room to see that no one 
was there, commenced again at her “ groans,” 
as her brother mischievously called them. 

Mrs. Lennox was the wife of a rich merchant, 
one of those money kings that in our favored 
country, where the road to wealth is open to 
all that are industrious and enterprising, had 
achieved a handsome fortune from small begin¬ 
nings. An honorable, upriglif, liberal man, he 
was proud of his success in life, but not proud 
of his money for money’s sake, but as it contri¬ 
buted to the happiness of a wife he dearly loved, 
and as the means of his being able to heap all 
sorts of luxuries and elegancies around the chil¬ 
dren he worshipped; he cared nothing for it for 
himself—not so Mrs. Lennox, she worshipped 
mammon. The daughter herself of a poor man, 
she remembered with horror the many priva¬ 
tions she had undergone, and in her gradual rise 
with her husband from straitened circumstances 
to great wealth, the remembrance of them pur¬ 
sued her like a phantom, until all of misery 
seemed comprised in the word “ poverty,” and 
all of happiness in that of “ wealth.” A kind 
hearted woman, she was liberal to the poor—an 
uneducated one, she was at times vulgar, and 
totally devoid of accomplishments, her whole 
heart and soul was bent upon having accom¬ 
plished daughters and marrying them to wealthy 
aristocrats, and so placing them, she fondly 
hoped, out of reach of the trials she had suf¬ 
fered from herself. 

She had met with the greatest success in the 
establishment of her eldest daughter, a very 
stylish, accomplished woman, many years the 
senior of Caroline, who, to her mother’s great 
delight, had very early in her career of belle- 
ship made an excellent match. True she now 


cared nothing for those accomplishments that 
Mrs. Lennox firmly believed were the main 
cause of her attracting the attention of the 
gentleman she married—but devoted to her 
husband, her children and her house-keeping, 
never touched her piano but for her little ones 
to dance, and never sang but some simple song 
that had charmed her husband in the days of 
courtship. She had long been an amused spec¬ 
tator of the endeavor of her mother to make out 
of the wild, gay, “ petite” Caroline a repetition 
of herself—trying to tame her bright little rustic 
into the same dignified and imposing woman 
she had been when she grew up. Nature had 
formed them in different moulds, but the mother 
thought training would counteract nature, a^d - 
so she was trying to make Carry sing scientifrf^ 
Italian songs, because her sister with a powerful ' 
and brilliant voice used to delight the world with 
them, while Caroline’s “forte” was simple bal¬ 
lads, and joyous, sprightly songs, and to make 
her a dignified, stately woman, while nature 
had made her a bright, gay, piquant girl—with 
eyes dancing with merriment, and a mouth sur¬ 
rounded with a thousand dimples. Poor Mrs. 
Lennox !—it was a hopeless task. 

“ Why, Carry, my darling,” said Mr. Len¬ 
nox : “ why are you sitting here this sultry 
morning with all the doors and windows so 
closely shut, and what was that doleful ditty I 
heard you singing as I came in ? It sounded 
like one of the seven penitential psalms, a’nd 
you look marvellously as if you were performing 
penance. What is the matter, that you have 
such a doleful face ?” 

“ Oh, papa, no wonder I am the ‘ ladye of the 
rueful countenance,’ this is a day of misfortune 
to me.” 

“ Why, Caroline, is your canary dead, or your ' 
mocking-bird sick ?—those are the greatest mis¬ 
fortunes I ever heard you complaining of, and 
they are easily remedied.” 

“ No, papa, not quite as bad as that, I mufet 
confess—but somehow everything has gone 
wrong with me to-day; and mamma*, is so 
vexed with me, and all for this abominable 
Italian music,” giving her song a slight push. 

“ Well, dear, tell me what is the trouble, and 
I will see if I cannot help you out of it,” said 
her father, kissing her fondly—“ I hate to see 
your bright little face so clouded.” 

“ You know, papa, I hate this style of singing. 

I know I never shall make anything at it, and 
mamma says I must sing to-night at Mrs. Gra¬ 
ham’s musical party—so I came here to practise 
very diligently—but Fre'd came in and begged 
so hard that I would just sing over with him 
those funny little glees he bought yesterday; 
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and then that sickly looking youth you have in 
the counting-house came up with a note, and 
Fred said he had such such a lovely voice, and 
it would be such a treat to the poor fellow, and 
so, father, I let him bring him in, and we all 
went so nicely together, and the glees were so 
droll that we sang for more than an hour, and 
rtiamma came in while we were at it and was 
so angry. And then the cook had been boasting 
to her how handy I was—for yesterday I looked 
into the kitchen just as she was making bread, 
and it looked like such nice work that I went in 
and asked her to show me how to do it, and I 
made up a loaf myself, and mamma scolded me 
and says I am only fit to live in the back-woods, 
^ have such a turn for working, and none for 
accomplishments. And I almost wish I did live 
there sometimes, for I do love to be doing some¬ 
thing useful.” 

“ And I do love to see you doing so my dar¬ 
ling,said Mr. Lennox, “but as mamma don’t 
like it, and there is no necessity for your being 
so very thrifty, you had better not help the cook 
again. I will coax your mother to excuse your 
singing to-night as you don’t like it, and I think 
all this practising and shutting yourself up is 
making you look pale. Now I have something 
to tell you—I have just received a letter from 
Mr. Templeton, and in it is an invitation for 
you from his wife to come and see her this sum¬ 
mer—should you like to go and rough it there 
awhile ?” 

“ Should I—oh, dear father, will you let me 
go ?—how kind in Mary to want me—but what 
does she say ?” 

“She says,” said Mr. Lennox, reading from 
a letter, “ that she wants to see you very much 
indeed, that she is better off for ‘helps’ now 
than she has ever been since she went to Ohio, 
and can, therefore, be sure of making you com¬ 
fortable, and that she is very impatient to show 
you her little daughter, and finally that come 
you must. Now, Caroline, I have a plan that I 
think you w^ll. like—I must go to Ohio on busi¬ 
ness in a fortnight: I can take you to Mss. Tem¬ 
pleton’s—leave you there for a few weeks, and 
then take you from there to Saratoga in time for 
the height of the season. I know your mother 
has set her heart on being there with you this 
summer.” 

“How delightful,” exclaimed Caroline—“do 
you think mamma will consent ? I should love 
to see those wild, great woods that Mary writes 
about, and to travel^ o.ver a prairie, and to see 
all the simple, odd ways they have of living out 
there. Do beg mother to let me go, will you? 
Don’t say anything about my not singing to¬ 
night—I will do my best. Now, papa, do talk 
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to her about this journey, and I will practise 
with all diligence.” 

Mrs. Lennox was at first horrified at the idea. 
“ Caroline,” she said, “ was quite wild enough 
without going to the west, and entirely too much 
given to be fond of working about a house to go 
where she would have such a chance of indulg¬ 
ing her taste—then her music—what was to be 
done about that ?” But her husband by judi¬ 
ciously hinting that, perhaps, when Carry saw 
what work really was she might take a dislike 
to it—by reminding her that Mrs. Templeton 
had a piano, and used to be a delightful musi¬ 
cian, and finally, that her daughter was not 
looking as well as usual, and that it would be a 
pity she should make her debut at Saratoga, 
not looking as pretty as she would if in good 
health, won her consent—and the happy Carry, 
to her mother’s great pleasure, sang that night 
as sweetly as her own canary. With strict in¬ 
junctions not to remain longer than the end of 
July—and a long lecture to Caroline from Mrs. 
Lennox, on the subject of not fancying any of 
the Hoosiers she might see in the west—the 
father and daughter set out on their journey. 

A lovely bright day was just drawing to a 
close, and a gorgeous sunset throwing its golden 
light on every object, filling the atmosphere with 
that peculiar radiance, as if gold dust were float¬ 
ing in the air, when Mr. Lennox and liis daugh¬ 
ter drew up at the home of her friend. A sweet 
spot it was—an old establishment for that part 
of the world, it still showed signs of an early 
settlement in the primitive style of building of 
one part of the house, where the unbarked log3 
filled in with clay, showed the veritable log hut 
of the first settler. It was now but one of the 
offices attached to the pretty, neat country house 
that had grown up at at its side, and being co¬ 
vered with the same vine that adorned its more 
stately neighbor, looked like a neat country girl 
in her russet dress along side of a dignified dame 
of refined society. A lovely lawn, dotted with 
clumps of forest trees, sloped from the front of 
the house down to a bright, dancing rivulet— 
(river they would call it in England) the banks 
of which, on the other side, broken and craggy, 
and crowned with noble trees, formed a pic¬ 
turesque back-ground to the bright green lawn. 
A short distance down the stream stood a mill, 
and its drowsy hum could just be heard at the 
house, breaking the stillness that would other¬ 
wise have held undisputed sway in this secluded 
spot. 

Mrs. Templeton’s joy at the sight of her 
young friend can only be appreciated by those 
who have known the utter deprivation of con¬ 
genial society there is to the cultivated and 
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refined females, who may be found scattered 
about our far away western settlements. True 
the western part of Ohio is not the far west , 
“ par excellencebut it is far for those who 
have been brought up in all the comforts and 
luxuries of an eastern city, as Mrs. Templeton 
had. Caroline was delighted with her friend’s 
house, enchanted with her baby, and quite wild 
with the beauty of the views from every win¬ 
dow. * Her father left her the next morning, 
promising to be with her in a few weeks, and 
wondering where the privations were he had 
heard of Mrs. Templeton’s putting up with— 
“ two girls for helps,” and a half grown boy in 
the stable, to look after a pair of horses for 
Templeton to drive: wife need not have been 
afraid of Carry learning to love work here. “ I 
never ate better bread and cakes than those 
damsels made, and everything is in such good 
keeping—upon my word,” soliloquized he, as 
he rode past the busy mill, and through flourish¬ 
ing grain fields and luxuriant pasture grounds, 
where the fat, lazy looking cattle were grazing. 
“ I am half tempted to join company with Tem¬ 
pleton, \)uy a farm out here and live on it—but 
what would my wife say ?” and with a hearty 
laugh at her fanced consternation, he drove on. 

Merrily passed the first week with Caroline 
at Templeton’s Mill, as the place was called— 
she talked with her friend and nursed the baby 
—she rode every day on horseback, and saw 
beautiful views, the last always the most per¬ 
fect—she peeped into the mill and was weighed 
by the good-natured miller—she won the hearts 
of all his white headed urchins by fishing with 
them in the creek, and that of his wife by tend¬ 
ing her baby for her a whole hour one washing 
day, and was very near thinking life in the west 
as luxurious a thing as life in New York. 

“ Mary dear,” said Mr. Templeton to his wife 
one day at dinner, a week after our little heroine 
arrived, “ I met at Stamford this morning with 
an old college chum—Frank Cheston, you have 
often heard me speak of him. He is travelling 
about for amusement, and being a great sports¬ 
man, I asked him to stay here a while, that I 
might show him what sport really is. He will 
here to-night, and will stay two or three 
days.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Templeton, “I am 
delighted at your having a chance of talking 
with an old friend. You with your friend, and 
I with mine—why, George, we have not had 
such a treat for a long time ? Then, my two 
girls, I shall be able to enjoy myself without as 
much care as usual.” 

“ Where is Mr. Cheston from, and what is he 
like ?” said Caroline. 


“He is from Charleston, South Carolina,’* 
replied Mr. Templeton, “and is more like a 
shaggy bear than anything else I can think of— 
he is so whiskered and moustached—he is a 
very clever fellow, sensible, rich and single. 
Miss Carry, and though he has the reputation 
of being a perfect Sybarite in his refinement, 
he can rough it as well as any fellow I ever 
saw, and cares little for externals, provided the 
mind is refined.” 

“ For all that,” said Mary, “ I am glad we 
are not in the rough state just now, ain’t you, 
Carry ?” 

“Oh !” said Caroline, “he will be out shoot¬ 
ing all day, I suppose, and too tired to notice 
whether things are rough or not when he come^ 
home. I am a little afraid of him, I must own, 
for I have heard he is the greatest exquisite in 
the Union, and I intend to be the very pink of 
elegance while he stays, even to singing my 
hated Italian songs.” 

In the evening Mr. Cheston arrived, and 
though about the face as his friend had said, 
he somewhat resembled a shaggy bear in the 
redundance of his beard, that was forgotten in 
the extreme pleasantness both of his person and 
manners. It was his whim when in fashionable 
life in cities, to assume the air and bearing of 
extreme foppishness, and his remarkable per¬ 
sonal advantages enabled him to carry it off 
with great success. A young man of good 
sense, he knew that in the back country such 
manners would only make him ridiculous, and 
he, therefore, threw them completely aside as 
a cast off garment, and allowed his native kind¬ 
ness and good taste to have full sway. To 
Caroline’s great delight he showed a decided 
preference for simple songs, the merrier the 
better, and after having taught her the very 
way the Swiss maidens sing the Ranz des vaches, 
as he had heard them a hundred times himself— 
he finished the evening by singing a German 
student song that amused her exceedingly, and 
she retired to rest wondering what her mother 
would say if she had seen her so merry and un¬ 
concerned while talking to the far-famed, fasti¬ 
dious Mr. Frank Cheston. 

Early the next morning the gentlerrien were 
off on their hunting excursion before the ladies 
appeared, leaving word that they would try and 
send some game home in time for dinner—but 
before that dinner could be eaten great were the 
difficulties that had to be surmounted. After 
Caroline had hushed her pet, the baby, to sleep, 
and assisted Mrs. Templeton in her daily morn¬ 
ing task of washing the breakfast cups, she took 
a book, and was walking slowly over the lawn 
to her favorite seat, a fallen tree, that spanned 
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the brook in a most romantic and shady spot, , 
when she suddenly heard the uncommon sound j 
of wheels, and looking down the lane saw a i 
country wagon approaching the house. She i 
turned back to learn the errand of the driver, i 
and arriving a few moments after he had stop- > 
ped, had the full benefit of his first address, j 
Mrs. Templeton was standing on the piazza, > 
and after inquiring if she was Miss Templeton, ! 
lie proceeded to say—“I have come for the ! 
two helps you have staying with you; (all ser- \ 
vants in the west stay with you, they never \ 
live) their sister Jemimy is to be married next < 
week, and I reckon she calculates upon having < 
them home right off. Will you tell them to i 
hurry, please ?” ! 

Caroline looked at her friend, and though \ 
consternation was painted on Mrs. Temple- j 
ton’s countenance, they could not help laugh- i 
ing. “ You cannot expect that both girls should ! 
go,” said Mrs. Templeton, addressing the young ! 
man—“ are you their brother V 9 

“ No, but I ’speck to be before this day in the ; 
week comes round again, and Mirny charged me 
to bring both of ’em—where be they ?” 

Mrs. Templeton had no need to call them, for ; 
both girls made their appearance at the same ; 
time—one from the kitchen, the other from i 
the garden with vegetables in her hands. The f 
errand was told, and the result soon guessed at > 
from the pleased expression of their faces. “But \ 
girls,” said Mrs. Templeton, “you will not both j 
leave me—what shall I do ? You know I cannot > 
get another girl anywhere.” I 

“I’m sorry, Miss Templeton,” said the elder s 
girl, pushing forward—“ but it can’t be helped— i 
you see Susy and me, we must go. I did kalki- < 
late upon staying longer with you that’s a fact, i 
and that Mirny wouldn’t be married ’till August j 
at least—but now mother will want us to home, S 
and father, he never did like our living out any i 
how, and I only thought to stay ’till I’d got j 
enough to set nie up in winter clothes. I’ll J 
come back in two weeks—will you, Susy ? and ! 
we can earn the money then.” > 

“ If you will stay now, 99 said Mrs. Templeton, > 
" only one of you, I will give you a nice winter 
frock over your earnings, (wages she dared not 
say.) With two guests in the house, what shall 
I do without any help ?” 

“It can’t be ma’am—I’m sorry, Miss Tem¬ 
pleton, because you always treated me and Susy 
like ladies should—but we must go. There’s 
Miss Carry to help you take car* of the strange 
man—so I am sure we don’t leave you without 
any help . I baked last night, so you’ve plenty 
of bread, and Miss Carry, she knows how I 
made it, for she was looking at me all the time. 


Now, Josh, while you feed the critter , Susy and 
me will pack up;” and walking off the “helps” 
left Mrs. Templeton to. her cogitations. 

In vain Caroline was sure that there must be 
somebody in the neighborhood that might be 
hired, but no. Some were too high to think of 
living out, and others were so impertinent they 
could not be borne with, as they must eat at the 
first table, “being as good as anybody,” and 
Carry saw the two nice “ helps” drive off with 
Josh, leaving Mrs. Templeton with two guests 
and an infant to care of, and the boy servant 
sick with the ague. Here was a specimen of 
the pleasures of western house-keeping. 

“ What will you do, Mary ?” said Caroline, as 
she met her friend on the stairs with her baby 
in her arms—“ you do not look at all distressed.” 

“ Neither am I, Carry—I am worried I ac¬ 
knowledge, but not distressed: and if it were 
not for Mr. Cheston’s being here I should not 
be even that, I am so used to these sudden 
desertions. I do not mind you in the least, as 
I know you do not care about waiting on your¬ 
self, but I wish he was not here just now—I 
must do the best I can, however, and if little 
Billy will only get well I can do well enough. 
I hope my husband will not send home any 
game for dinner, birds are so troublesome to 
pick, and though I have been roughing it here 
so long, Carry, I never could bring myself to 
prepare a bird for the spit—I can cook it well 
enough, but the other I cannot do.” 

Alas for her hopes, she had hardly spoken 
before a tow-headed urchin made his appear¬ 
ance, bearing on his shoulders a large wild 
turkey, with “Mr. Cheston’s compliments,” 
and a note in pencil from her husbaed, “ beg¬ 
ging to have it for dinner—a late dinner at two 
o’clock.” Here was a dilemma. 

“ I think,” said Carry, looking dolefully at the 
bird, “it looks as if it had a great deal inside of 
it.” 

“ And how we are to get it out I am sure I 
don’t know,” said Mrs. Templeton. 

“Can’t you keep that boy?” said Caroline, 
with sudden inspiration, “ I dare say he knows 
how to pick a bird, and may be how to fix it 
altogether—I’ll try and bribe him if you are 
willing.” 

“I shall be only too thankful if you can,” 
said her friend, and Carry proceeded to fasci¬ 
nate the little tow-head. He refused money 
“ cause he wanted to go and pick wild-straw- 
berries with Sail: and he couldn’t buy nothing 
out here if he had ever so much: and he did not 
care for the turkey’s tail-feathers, cause mother 
had a bushel of ’em.” 

“ But,” said he, after peeping into the parlor. 
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“ if you ’ll make that there piece of furniture 
sing to-night, “ pointing to the open piano,” I ’ll 
pick the turkey for Miss Templeton, and mind 
the baby all day while she’s adoing chores.” 
The bargain was soon struck, and the bird in 
process of picking. 

“ Now,” said Carry, “ I will run down to the 
mill and see if I cannot persuade Mrs. Sim to 
come up here and prepare the turkey for cook¬ 
ing ; I will take care of her children, and draw 
her that picture of the mill I promised her, and 
may be she will help you besides. Keep her as 
long as you can, and don’t mind my being down 
there.” 

“ What a bright little genius you are, Caro¬ 
line,” said her friend, as she kissed her—“ you 
are a real help in time of need, and bewitch all 
you come across.” 

“Oh!” said Carry smiling, “mamma said 
once I was only fit for the back woods—so now 
I will try my bewitching powers upon good Mrs. 
Sim.” 

Busy as Mrs. Sim was, she was not proof 
against the persuasions of Caroline—her spin¬ 
ning-wheel was set aside until afternoon—her 
sleeping baby consigned in its cradle to our 
heroine, with the comfortable information that 
its nap was always two hours long in the morn¬ 
ing, and that if she would only draw pictures on 
the slate for the next youngest, it would never 
tire of looking at them. The dame departed, 
thinking more of the condescension of such a 
nice city young lady in taking charge of her 
children, than of her own kindness in helping 
her neighbor. Caroline was speedily absorbed 
in her self-assumed task—the baby slept a deep 
sleep. The slate was filled with all sorts of 
pictures—Noah’s ark did not contain a greater 
variety of beasts and birds than figured on it, 
and the eyes of the little one, fairly wearied out 
with staring at them, closed in sleep, and sha 
was carefully consigned to her little nest. 

Caroline took out her pencil and paper, and 
drawing the cradle close to the door, that it 
might be within reach of her hand in case its 
little inmate stirred, seated herself on the low 
step, and prepared to fulfil her promise to the 
miller’s wife by sketching the mill. It stood 
lower down the road than the cottage, and with 
its large water-wheel, with the bright water 
dropping from it like a shower of diamonds, its 
weather-stained gable turned to the road, with 
a huge Virginia creeper festooning its peak— 
the placid mill pond at its side, with the water- 
lilies nodding to the breeze, and the wide dam, 
over which the water fell in a sheet of silver, 
all combined to form a pictuie that a better 
artist than our heroine would have delighted to 


have sketched. She was so absorbed in her 
work that time went unheeded by—the baby 
waked and slept again with a slight jog of its 
cradle, and the little picture lover crept out of 
her cot, and nestling herself by the side of the 
young artist, gazed in quiet awe and wonder at 
the magic pencil, and still Mrs. Sim came not. 
But others did. The two gentlemen, tired of 
their sport, had turned their faces homeward 
full two hours sooner than they expected. They 
came down by the brook in that quiet, silent 
mood that fatigue and over-exertion is so apt 
to inspire. Mr. Cheston had said that he loved 
the look of a mill, an old fashioned water mill: 
it was nearly always a pretty object, if not a 
picturesque one, and his friend proposed to take 
his on their way home, as he thought it a gem 
in its way. 

The cottage was approached first, and truly 
might Mr. Templeton at that moment boast of 
its beauty—for there, seated on the low door 
stone, in her simple white morning dress, her 
bonnet at her feet, was the pretty Carry, so 
absorbed with her view down the road that she 
saw and heard nothing that was on the upper 
part of it. The old fashioned porch that was 
half shadowed by a large oak tree, through 
which the sunbeams now shone, flickering the 
steps with glances of light—the rustic cradle, 
and the sun-browned little girl that was amu¬ 
sing herself with a kitten, and the refined, 
blooming, beautiful girl, with her pencil in her 
fingers, and her hand shading her eyes as she 
looked at the perspective of her drawing, made 
a tableau that our gentlemen gazed at in mute 
admiration. 

Silently Mr. Cheston drew his friend back— 
“ we will go to the mill another day,” said he. 
“ I am not fit,” looking at his muddy boots and 
splashed shooting attire, “to be seen by that 
beautiful creature—you must smuggle me into 
the house and let make my toilet before I meet 
her.” 

“Ha—ha—ha,” laughed Mr. Templeton, as 
they plunged into the thicket, “ I thought the 
delight of this country was that a man might 
go all day in his hunting suit, the women were 
so used to it, and the first pretty girl you see 
changes your notions ?” 

“ Laugh away—but I tell you I should feel like 
Osnaburg along side Cambric in the presence of 
that girl in this rig. I wonder what she is doing 
at the cottage ?” 

“I can’t tell, I am sure,” said Templeton— 
“ but let ns sit here and rest—it is hardly twelve 
o’clock yet, and we don’t dine until two, we were 
to shoot so famously, eh, Frank,” so each finding 
a soft stump they sat down to rest. 
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Meantime indefatigably had Mrs. Sim worked 
for her neighbor. She prepared the dreadful tur¬ 
key—pared the potatoes, washed the kitchen 
gear, and did all the hard chores for Mrs. Tem¬ 
pleton, while that lady attended to the lighter 
parts of the business. And the music-bribed 
Jemmy nursed the baby and cleaned the knives, 
and above all, gave the comforting information 
that his sister, a stout girl of fifteen, was coming 
home in a day or two, and “ would be glad to 
come and live with Miss Templeton, he knew.” 
Mrs. Sim returned to her cottage delighted with 
the picture, and at her children having given 
no trouble to the kind spoken young lady; and 
Caroline reached home in time to help her friend 
set the table, as the lightest work that remained 
to be done. 

We will not follow her in the first fruition of 
her wishes “to be doing something useful”— 
she succeeded to perfection, and with many a 
merry laugh as to “ what mamma would say :” 
she cut bread and arranged dessert with all the 
handiness of an unaccomplished and usefully 
brought up young lady. In the evening her 
making the furniture sing was Jemmy’s reward 
for his day’s work, and her singing herself was 
Mr. Cheston’s for his day’s tramp. 

The next morning brought with it other em¬ 
barrassments—the bread gave out, thanks to 
the sporting appetite of the two gentlemen, and 
though Mr. Templeton good-naturedly assisted 
his wife in her difficulties, by proposing such a 
distant shooting excursion as made a cold dinner 
in the woods necessary, still he said bread and 
a breakfast must be had, and now Caroline’s 
much deplored lesson in bread making came 
into excellent use. True it is, that while her 
little hands were covered with dough, and her 
sleeves pushed up to the elbow, the fastidious 
Mr. Cheston put his head into the kitchen win¬ 
dow with the demand, “boy, my boots;” and 
when with the best grace she could, she told 
him “ he would have to be his own boy and 
come in for his boots himself,” she felt very 
much embarrassed. Not so did the gentleman, 
he not only came in and got his boots, but stood 
and talked to her, and begged her to go on, and' 
laughed at the discomfitures of the day before, 
and told her “ how he loved, when he was a 
boy, to watch their old cook make breakfast 
biscuit, and help her beat them to make them 
light, and offered to dp so for her if she would 
only give him a little piece of dough.” And 
then he insisted upon being useful too, and took 
in the coffee, and was so pleasant, and carried 
the whole thing off so well that all poor Caro¬ 
line’s embarrassment was changed into plea¬ 
sure. 


i The next day the girl came and relieved the 
ladies of the drudgery—but still the boy had 
the chills, and still Mr. Cheston stayed. Carry 
helped her friend every morning in her house¬ 
hold duties, and rode every afternoon with Mr. 
Cheston, though that gentleman had constantly 
to saddle the horses with his own aristocratic 
hands. In the evening music and walks by 
moonlight on the lovely lawn finished the day, 
and before Mr. Lennox returned for his daugh¬ 
ter, her useful accomplishments were far a head 
of the ornamental, and she left her friend, assu¬ 
ring her she had never passed so happy a month 
in her life, which Mrs. Templeton devoutly be- 
S lieved. 

\ When Caroline arrived at Saratoga she found 
< her mother in raptures with a Mr. Cheston, who 
< had been so polite to her—such an elegant, re- 
< fined, fastidious young man. “ I am truly sorry, 
i Carry, to see you looking so plump—you are 
j quite rustic in your appearance, and I am sure 
i Mr. Cheston does not admire healthy looking 
> girls, he is such an exquisite, and so hard to 
> please that he has not been intioduced to one 
> of the girls here, though they are all crazy to 
> know him.” 

\ Caroline’s heart fluttered, as with a solemn 
\ bow Mr. Cheston was introduced to her by her 
< mother—but Mrs. Lennox’s fluttered still more, 
| when a week after her daughter’s arrival, Mr. 
? Lennox announced to her that he had given his 
S consent to Mr. Cheston to marry Caroline, 
i In a confidential tete-a-tete that gentleman 
> had with his future mother-in-law, a few days 
> after the engagement, he told her “ that his 
| fancy had been touched by her daughter’s orna- 
I mental accomplishments—but that his heart had 
| been won by the cheerfulness and skill she had 
s exhibited in the useful occupations of a woman’s 
j life.” 

| Mrs. Lennox -fras puzzled—but Mr. Cheston 
J was too high in her good graces to dispute the 
! point with him, and as Carry was going to be 
\ so well married she did not care what it was 
] that had brought about the match—though in 
! her secret soul she always believed it was the 
s Signor’s sol-fa-ing that enabled her daughter 
s to sing the ballads that had first touched Mr. 
\ Cheston’s fancy. 

s “Touch a man’s fancy,” she said, “and the 
\ work is half done.” 

< Reader which do you think did the business, 
! the useful or ornamental? 


Flirting. —Never trifle in affairs of the heart; 
for a flirt of either sex is contemptible. 
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MEMORIES OF THE PAST. 

Suggested by the sight of a locket containing the hair 
of a sister , who died in early youth. 

BY JESSIE HOWARD. 

Why bringest thou the secret tears to my unwilling 
eyes? 

I thought their source was dry, and yet they will 
unbidden rise. 

I thought my grief was smothered now; its bitter 
fancies fled; 

But thou hast brought them back again, memorial of 
the dead! 

I would not put thee from my sight as some perhaps 
would do, 

For if ’tis sad to gaze on thee, it is a pleasure too. 

And that bright tress within its case is not more safely 
shrined 

Than the image of that one beloved within my heart 
and mind. 

The image of a fair young girl; too yow^, too fair to die, 

Whose brow that never wore a cloud, whose calm, 
expressive eye 

Seem looking out upon me now, in visions of the past, 

When I never dreamed that happiness might be too 
great to last. 

She left us in her sunny youth, ere yet one grief had 
shaded 

The brightness of her angel face, ere yet one hope had 
faded. 

Yet calmly and unmurmuringly she gave her spirit up, 

And left us in our loneliness—that overflowing cup! 

Oh! she was mourned as few have been, as few can 
ever be, 

Too late, alas! we wakened from our blind idolatry. 

Till He who knoweth all our griefs, nor knoweth them 
in vain, 

Raised up our fainting hearts to life, to hope, and joy 
again. 

For we may love again on earth as warmly, trustingly 

As though no cloud had ever shadowed o’er our 
changeful sky, 

And then what happiness at last when this short life is 
o’er, 

To meet the late and early loved where sorrow is no 
more. 


THE DEATH OF THE ROSE. 

There’s gloom in the gardens, 

A wail in the sigh 
Of the zephyr that passes 
In murmuring by; 

And the bowers are drooping, 

Their pale leaflets wear 
The semblance of sorrow, 

The hues of despair; 

For the star of their circle, 

The queen of their sphere, 

Is laid by the winter winds 
Pale on her bier! e. j. f. 


THE GENTEEL CHURCH. 

BY ELLEN ASHTON. 

“ I wish, Mr. Morton, you would go and see 
about that pew to-day : the pews are selling very 
fast; and Mrs. Seaforth told me there would be 
none left by the end of the week.” 

“Well, I suppose I mnst go,” replied her 
husband, “and yet I hate to leave Mr. Simp¬ 
son’s church: man and boy I have listened to 
him for thirty years.” 

“ You will always be old-fashioned and vulgar, 
I am afraid, Mr. Morton, in spite of all I can 
do,” said his lady, in a tone indicating she was 
provoked. “ Don’t you see the advantage of 
taking this pew in Dr. Bowlby’s new church ? 
All the fashionable people go there; while only 
nobodies attend Mr. Simpson's. Your daughters 
are growing up and need a position : will you 
ruin their prospects by making them go to a 
church that is no longer genteel ? Parson Simp¬ 
son, with his old-fashioned notions is quite out 
of date: people who pretend to be anybody 
belong to Dr. Bowlby’s church.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” said her husband, 
“old Mr. Townley goes to Mr. Simpson’s, and 
his word is good for a hundred thousand dollars. 
Squire Penton is one of his congregation too, 
and, in my young days, the Pentons held their 
heads pretty high, for they come of a very old 
family.” 

“ Pooh! pooh! the Pentons are as poor as 
church mice, and that you know well, Mr. 
Morton: they are not in the first circles at all. 
Then old Mr. Townley is fast getting into his 
dotage; and, moreover, he is an elder in Mr. 
Simpson’s church. Nobody cares where people 
like these go. But the people of real fashion— 
the Bowens, and Clarincourts, and Fitzs—are 
all members of Dr. Bowlby’s church. They are 
the people your daughters associate with, Mr. 
Morton: and now that they have built the dear, 
good doctor a new church, I should never held 
up my head for shame, if you were not to buy a 
pew there, and you such a rich man too, Mr. 
Morton.” 

“Well, well, say no more about it,” said her 
husband, with the air of a man who was willing 
to purchase peace by any sacrifice, “I will buy 
the pew.” And taking his hat, he departed to 
his store. 

Mr. Morton was a man who had risen from 
small beginnings by perseverance, economy, and 
business talent. He had begun life in a petty 
grocery shop: but afterward, aspiring to a more 
extended sphere, he had embarked in the retail 
dry goods business. His first purchases were 
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unsuccessful, for he really knew nothing of the 
new trade in which he had embarked; but by 
carefully noticing the tastes^ of the different 
ladies who came to purchase, he acquired a 
pretty accurate idea # of ^rhat his stock should 
be composed. By the exercise of tact like 
this he soon obtained a large custom, and at 
the time of which we write, kept the most 
fashionable store of the kind in the place. He 
had already amassed a considerable fortune, 
and was fast increasing it. He was a plain, 
sensible man, who never cared for ostentation, 
and cduld he have had his own way would have 
lived in quiet and without pretence. 

But this did not suit Mrs. Morton. She was 
a bustling and ambitious, but weak-minded wo¬ 
man, having, however, considerable energy in 
certain matters. Thus, ever since her husband 
had begun to be considered a rich man, and 
indeed for some time before, she had omitted 
no effort to get into what she thought “good 
society.” Since her daughters had been grow¬ 
ing up, she had been especially tormented by 
this idea. Originally of a poor, though worthy 
family, she had learned long since to despise 
her origin. Like many people of shallow intel¬ 
lect, she had come to regard wealth as the chief 
test of respectability: poverty in her eyes was a 
positive disgrace; and the highest happiness of 
existence was to be recognized by the “ higher 
circles,” and talked of by inferiors as belonging 
to the “haut ton.” 

In all matters not directly pertaining to busi¬ 
ness, Mrs. Morton ruled her husband completely; 
for he—poor, honest man—hated what he called 
“a fuss,” and would yield any point for the sake 
of peace. He did not altogether approve of his 
wife’s follies, but he gave in to them in order to 
secure peace. It was this reason which had in¬ 
duced him to move into a fashionable quarter of 
the city, to set up a carriage, to give an expen¬ 
sive party every year, and to indulge in other 
expenses for which he was fitted neither by in¬ 
clination, nor by habits of life. 

All Mrs. Morton’s efforts, however, had failed 
to give her a footing in what she considered “ good 
society.” True, by dint of an assiduity almost 
amounting to impertinence, she had forced her 
acquaintance on several persons belonging to 
the exclusive set she aspired after; but in spite 
of her rich entertainments, her humility, and 
her forwardness, she found she could make no 
way with others, whom she met often at their 
houses. The rich and well descended dowager 
Mrs. Taunton openly turned her back on the 
aspiring woman, while her highly educated 
daughters laughed at the blunders, the parvenu, 
as they called her, was continually making in 
Vol. XI.—3 


conversation. Even those who accepted Mrs. 
Morton’s invitations went home and laughed at 
the expense she had incurred to entertain them. 

This neglect, the poor, infatuated woman could 
not help but see; yet she never discovered the 
true reason of it. At first, she thought it was 
because her house was not fashionable enough, 
that she was slighted—then because she kept no 
carriage—then because her furniture was old 
and out of date. Accordingly she did not rest 
until she had forced her husband to remove into 
a larger dwelling, to set up an equipage, and 
re-furnish his house. But her “El Dorado” 
being still as distant and unattainable as ever, 
she came to the conclusion that she was slighted 
because her husband went to plain Mr. Simp¬ 
son’s meeting-house, and not to the new Gothic 
edifice of stone where the more fashionable Dr. 
Bowlby preached. Accordingly she resolved 
that her husband should purchase a pew at Dr. 
Bowlby’s church, with what success we have 
seen. 

The next Sunday, just as the services were 
about to begin, Mrs. Morton with her two 
daughters, all three elaborately over-dressed, 
sailed up the middle aisle of Dr. Bowlby’s new 
church, and took their seats in the very front 
pew, which conspicuously lined with crimson 
velvet and set off with gilded prayer-books, 
attracted every eye. A slight smile might have 
been detected on the faces of some of those 
whom Mrs. Morton had thrust herself in ad¬ 
vance of; but the good lady, full of self-com¬ 
placency at herself, mistook these for tokens 
of recognition, and bowed to people whom she 
had often wished to, but never dared addiess 
before. Then she carefully spread out her stiff, 
new silk dress, and with a rustling sound that 
filled the whole church, she and her daughters 
sat down. 

When the services began, Mrs. Morton, who 
had never used a prayer-book before, was at 
first sadly puzzled where to begin; but one of 
her neighbors seeing her perplexity, with the 
good breeding of a true lady, kindly pointed out 
the place: and continued to do so throughout 
the morning. Neither did she know when to 
kneel, or when to rise; but was continually 
making blunders. When the hymn was to be 
sung she joined in it with a voice that com¬ 
pletely overpowered every one in the vicinity, 
and made the organist turn around on his seat 
and look from his loft for the owner of those 
stentorian lungs. 

As soon as the services had closed, and while 
most of the congregation were still on their 
knees, Mrs. Morton turned her face to the 
assembly and began recognizing everybody to 
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whom she had the slightest claims to acquain-. 
tance, bowing to them sometimes quite across > 
the church. Then she bustled down the aisle, > 
and got into her carriage, which, newly painted > 
and with the coachman in livery, waited for her. > 
A general, though suppressed smile attended her > 
exit, as it had attended her entrance. ! 

“ Who was that very vulgar woman that sat i 
in the front pew ?” said old Mr. Harcourt to his > 
daughters at dinner. Now the Harcourts were ? 
at the head of the set, which, composed of the ? 
oldest, wealthiest and most refined people of the ! 
place, had resisted every effort of Mrs. Morton’s j 
to get a footing among them. ? 

“ Oh 1 that is Mrs. Morton,” said his youngest j 
daughter, with a smile which good breeding alone » 
kept from a laugh. | 

“ Mrs. Morton—Mrs. Morton,” said the father ? 
doubtfully, “what, not the wife of Mr. Morton, \ 
the rich retailer.” ^ 

“ The same,” replied his daughter. “ Did you \ 
see the patronizing air with which she bowed to \ 
us, papa ?” and here the speaker could no longer J 
restrain a laugh, in which her sisters joined by i 
way of chorus. \ 

“I was not ^vare you knew her,” replied S 
their father gravely. “Mr. Morton is a very I 
estimable man, but his wife seems to be quite j 
vulgar. I hope you will see as little of her as < 
possible.” < 

“Oh! dear, papa, never fear. I could not j 
help smiling at the state Mrs. Morton put on j 
when she came up the aisle, and she mistook \ 
our smiles for a recognition and bowed. Only \ 
think of her foolish vanity!” And the clear, < 
silvery voice of the speaker rang in laughter. j 
“I am glad you don’t visit her,” said the i 
father, smiling in spite of himself at the ludi- j 
crous picture his daughter had drawn. “1 ! 
should have no objection to your knowing any \ 
oonnexion of Mr. Morton’s who was as esti- \ 
mable as himself: but his wife, and I fear his s 
daughters, are innately vulgar, as one mayjsee j 
at a glance. Have nothing to do with such ! 
people; for they it is who'bring discredit on | 
wealth. Riches are sent to us to be usefully * 
employed, not to be wasted in vain show. She s 
was the only person, I believe, who had her > 
carriage out. One’s servant and horses ought S 
to have the Sabbath for a day of rest.” > 

Alas! had Mrs. Morton heard these words s 
how would her exultation have faded; for Mr. I 
Harcourt stood at the very head of the commu- > 
nity, and was even more respected for his sound > 
views and high moral character, than for his ! 
wealth. 5 

Sunday after Sunday, Mrs. Morton made her j 
appearance at church, always with her carriage, > 


and always most gaudily attired. But she made 
no headway in forming acquaintances where she 
most desired. I^ople who, like the Harcourts, 
were really superior, saw in her every action 
such evidences of ignotance, bad taste, and vul¬ 
garity, that they studiously shdnned her. A few, 
of her own character, who were rich without re¬ 
finement, and pretended to be fashionable with¬ 
out really knowing what good breeding was, 
received her approaches; and of these Mrs. 
Morton was accustomed to converse with con¬ 
siderable pride as her “dear friends,” while she 
aped their extravagance, folly and pretension. 
But all who were really the “ best society” saw 
through her manoeuvres, laughed at her vanity, 
and made a jest of her attempt to force herself 
on them by coming to the Genteel Church. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

BY J. S. FRELIGH. 

J. 

“Happy New Year!”—let the sound 
Pass the wide, wide earth around; 
And let joy roam far and free, 

Hand in hand with charity. 

Far from early scenes I send 
Health to every absent friend. 

In imagination stray 
Thro’ a village far away. 

There, my home of other years, 

As I left it last appears, 

With the old familiar hall, 

Friends, domestic hearth and all. 

II. 

“Happy New Year!”—let the sound 
Pass the wide, wide earth around; 
And a heart-felt pleasure bring, 

With each New Year offering. 

Where a welcome feast for all 
Waits the New Year morning call— 
Where long-parted friends unite 
Round the hearth-fire blazing bright— 
There, let no dark-ruling sway, 

Mar the New Year holiday. , 

III. 

“Happy New Year!”—let the sound 
Pass the wide, wide earth around, 

Far as language can convey 
Joy, or “Happy New Year” say— 
Greeting in far-distant lands, 

Happy homes and household bands, 
Let the merry sound beguile, 

Care and misery awhile, 

And like early flow’rs of spring 
Pleasing recollections bring. 

Peace a guest on earth remain, 
Universal gladness reign. 
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THE BORDER L ARM. 

BY J. H. DANA. 

The West is full of traditionary incidents of 
the old Indian wars, in which the names of 
Kenton, Girty, Clarke, and others prominently 
figure. Many a time, when a boy, we have sat 
in some rude log cabin on a winter night, and 
as the flame leaped and crackled up the chimney, 
while the icy wind shrieked outside, we have 
listened to “ hair breadth escapes” and “ trage¬ 
dies dire,” until we almost shivered with terror. 
One of these legends we will proceed to relate. 

Toward the close of the last century a gentle¬ 
men of some fortune had purchased large tracts 
of land on the western frontier, and selecting a 
spot of great natural beauty, had there built 
himself a comfortable, nay! luxurious dwelling 
for that day and place. On several occasions 
he had found himself in collision with his red 
neighbors, and those wh9 had lived longest on 
the border and best knew the character of the 
Indians, had more than once warned him to be¬ 
ware of their revenge, which would probably be 
as sudden and stealthy as it was certain, But 
Judge Conway only laughed at these warnings. 
Naturally bold and reckless, an undisturbed life 
for some years had made him more so: besides 
the country around his habitation was becoming 
comparatively thickly settled, which gave him 
an additional feeling of security. 

The Judge had an only daughter, a beautiful 
girl of seventeen, destined to be the sole heir of 
his large possessions. No one of the other sex 
had yet presented himself whom the parent 
thought wealthy enough for his only child, but 
in secret, Bertha Conway, had long since deci¬ 
ded the question and given her virgin heart to 
a young and enterprising lawyer of the vicinity, 
Frederick Warner. But Warner was poor as 
yet, and the young couple resolved to love on 
in secret, until the gentleman grew richer, or 
some favorable opportunity should occur for 
declaring their passion. 

One evening in autumn, while the leaves, 
though fast changing color, still clung to the 
trees, Bertha was sitting at her window, when 
a tall, gaunt man, wiry and muscular, dressed 
in deer-skin leggins, and with his grey hairs 
half hidden by a cap of the same material, 
stopped at the garden fence and leaning care¬ 
lessly over it, asked if the Judge was at home. 

“Oh! is that you, Mr. Ellet—come in, pray. 
Father has gone down into the thick settlements 
for a week; but we are always glad to see you. 
Do comejn!” said the silvery voice of Bertha. 

“Cali me Dan, Miss,” said the old hunter 


with a smile. “ Daddy Dan the young men call 
me, I s’pose because I was the fust to shoot bars 
in these parts.” 

“But won’t you come in?” said Bertha, 
sweetly; for the aged hunter was respected 
by the whole neighborhood, and by none more 
than our heroine, who loved to listen to his 
tales of border strife during and before the 
great Miami war. 

“No, thank you,” said the old man, taking 
up his rifle, which he had reclined against the 
fence, “I only wanted to see the Judge about 
a leetle bit of land I have to sell, and heerd 
he’d like to buy. Tell him to stop when he’s 
down my way. I’ll just step into the kitchen 
and take a drink at the pump, and then be 
moving, for I’ve a good way to go and night 
is coming on.” 

The sweet girl rose herself to attend the old 
man, and as he took a hearty drink of the pure, 
cold water, he bowed and wishing her a long 
life, said, 

“ And here too is a happy wedding, my dear 
young lady, and that right soon. I know one, 
the handsomest lad and the best shot on the 
border, and who will be a Congressman some 
of these days, that I hope to live to see dancing 
with you as groom. May no harm happen you, 
though if the Judge knew as much of our red¬ 
skin neighbors as I do, he wouldn’t leave you 
here alone and almost unprotected, and they 
having such a grudge against him.” 

The blushes and embarrassment which the 
first part of the old man’s speech caused her, 
made Bertha, at the time, inattentive to his 
closing words; but after he had departed, she 
began to feel alarmed, a thing she had never 
done before in the absence of her father. Night 
came, however, and with it sleep; and in plea¬ 
sant dreams of her lover Bertha forgot her fears. 

Suddenly she was roused from deep slumber 
by a startling shriek. Awful and shrill it rose 
on the night, curdling her heart’s blood. For a 
moment she lay trembling and irresolute; but 
at a repetition of the sound, she hurried on her 
garments, and summoned courage to rush to the 
window and look out. 

The moon was high in heaven, cloudless, 
calm and cold. The landscape, flooded in her 
silvery light, slept in fairy-like repose. At that 
instant—crack!—a rifle went off close to her 
casement; and turning her eyes in the direction 
of the sound, Bertha beheld several dark figures, 
hideously painted, and armed with rifles and 
tomahawks. 

“The Indians!” she shrieked, and fainting, 
fell on the floor. 

When she rcoveredher senses her first sensation 
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was that of a rapid, jolting motion, the violence 
of which, perhaps, added to the night air, had 
restored her to animation. Looking around, 
she found herself supported on a horse by two 
Indians, while about a dozen others followed in 
single file behind. Another horse was led by 
one of the savages. The whole party were 
moving with great velocity through the forest, 
the tali heads of whose trees rose overhead, like 
gigantic monsters in the moonlight. 

The savages conversed generally in their own 
tongue; but now and then in broken English. 
From a .few phrases dropped by them in the 
latter language, Bertha discovered that they 
knew who she was, and that she had been 
made a prisoner in revenge for real or fancied 
injuries her captors or their tribe had suffered 
from her father. From the obscure hints drop¬ 
ped, the terrified girl gathered that it was not 
the intention of the savages to accept a ransom 
for her; but that her fate would be decided on 
their arrival at the Indian villages, when death 
or that which was even more horrible, would be 
her destiny. 

After having travelled with considerable ra¬ 
pidity for nearly two hours, one of the savages 
turned to his companion, and pointing to the 
western sky, exclaimed— 

“ Sec, the moon is almost down. At dawn the 
pale faces will be u^on our trail.” 

“The Eagle speaks true, but what does he 
further say ?” replied the Indian thus addressed. 

“Let him go on this road,” pointing in one 
direction, answered the other, “and let the little 
woman and your warriors go on the other, so 
will the pale faces quarrel which one to take.” 

“Good, good, my brother speaks wisely,” was 
the answer, and dividing without another word, 
one party proceeded on the path, while the other, 
which consisted of four, struck boldly into the 
forest, leading the horse which carried Bertha. 
It is needless to say the other beast went with 
the sister party. By this shrewd arrangement 
the savages left two trails, exactly alike, behind 
them: a circumstance which they knew would 
not fail to puzzle, if not altogether disconcert, 
any persons who might start in pursuit. 

Let us now return to the happy home whence 
Bertha had been torn. Here, all was horror and 
dismay. So sudden and unexpected had been 
the assault of the savages, that many of the 
household were surprised in their beds. The 
majority, however, had managed to secrete 
themselves or escape: the few who, headed by 
the old overseer, had attempted to save Bertha, 
were left for dead. The Indians did not fire the 
dwelling, however, lest they should be detected 
by the neighbors. 


More than an hour after the departure of the 

> savages, one of ftie cowardly servants who had 

> secreted himself, crepfcin terror from his hiding 

> place and made his way to the nearest habita- 

> tion. The alarm once given, the whole country 

> was up in arms. The daring character of the 
J outrage called for speedy action : fathers thought 
? that a like fate might soon befall their own daugh- 
! ters, if this crime was not severely punished; 
? and every homestead accordingly sent forth its 
? one or more rifles, as in olden times the yeomanry 
? of England roused themselves at the cross of fire ! 

> It was nearly daybreak when intelligence of 
i this dark deed reached the small settlement, 
\ some miles distant, where Warner, the affianced 
\ lover of Bertha, resided. For a moment he was 
| paralyzed by the news; but soon rallying his 
\ faculties, he called for a horse, and while it was 
| being saddled, made ready his rifle. 

(“There is only one man who can save Miss 
Conway,” he said to those around him, “and 
that is the old hunter, Daddy Dan. He knows 
an Indian trail as a dog knows the track of a 
deer. To him I ain bound.” 

“ Ay! he can catch the rascals if any one can; 

I but I doubt if even he can do it: for the Indians 
have such a start,” said a bystander. 

“We will try at least,” said Warner proudly. 
“I will come back dead on my bier or rescue 
her!” 

With these words he put his horse to a gallop, 
s dashing recklessly right into the forest; while a 
j long and hearty cheer, awoke by his gallant 
' bearing, pursued him from the crowd. 

| A sharp ride of about three miles brought him 
| to a log-cabin, in the heart of a wild clearing 
' deep in the forest. Flinging himself from the 
j saddle in the very instant his horse checked its 
s career, he knocked furiously at the cabin door, 
s which was soon opened by the old hunter in 
s person. 

| “Dan, Dan, for God’s sake get your rifle!” 

’ cried the excited lover. 

> The old hunter looked in surprise at the 
| flushed countenance and excited mien of the 
> speaker. His first thought was that Warner 
s was intoxicated, but he dismissed this, knowing 
j him to be proverbially temperate. Withimper- 
| turbable coolness he asked, 
i “ Why, man, what’s the matter, you *re early 
\ to-day?” 

\ In as few words as possible Warner explained, 

[and added—“ I knew you would be more likely 
to find them, than even those who followed their 
trial, so I’ve come as fast as horse could carry 
me.” 

“What! Mistress Bertha carried off by the 
heathen varmints!” 
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“Yes!—but we’ve not a moment to lose, number, for he felt as if his arm alone could 
make haste.” crush a host, or rather desperation had wrought 

“ Easy, squire—for I must call you that, see- him up to such a state, that but two objects 
ing I knew your father before you, who, to floated before his mind, one was to rescue 
speak correctly, was really a pretty fair shot— Bertha, and the other, if unsuccessful, to die 
easy, easy, in this business, you see, my lad, ; by the hands of her capturers; quickly, there- 
you are entirely too hasty. There’s nothing like fore, did he push along, following his elderly 
order as my old mother used to say, and them ; companion, and inwardly cursing the slowness 
cursed red varmints are not to be taken or caught ; with which he seemed to move, wishing for a 
so quick. Its rather questionable whether you sight of his enemies, but yet dreading lest they 
were right in coming so far from the trail, but I should not be overtaken. 

guess if I jit on it, they’ll wish they were back S Deeper and deeper they plunged into the 
again among their wigwams.” s forest, and were now advancing at a rapid 

“ Dan, Dan, are you ready ?” exclaimed the ! rate, when suddenly the old hunter came to a 
impatient lover, almost crazed to see the slow- 5 dead halt and exclaimed— 
ness with which the old man prepared himself. j “ Now I see why they wanted two beasts, the 
“ Why nearly, lawyer Warner, but there now,” j Ingen thieves: really they’ve made a pretty re- 
he said, as he came forth armed with lifle and \ spectable trail: here they’ve divided now, and 
hunting-knife, not forgetting a small tin flask of l which can be the right ’un ?” 
spirits hanging at his side, “don’t you be so > “Have they separated? Then all may be in 
hasty; just leave your horse here, and come on ! vain, and we pursue the wrong track?” said 
foot, he’ll only bother you among the brush. \ Warner. 

Well, now, you see there’s an old pathway? “That’s truly said, and considering what rale 
here, about a mile in yonder, and its more than < sarpents them Ingens are, its extronary how 
likely they’ve been in it, and there’s a stream \ they are ever caught; now I know irf the last 
runs somewhere there, which would help’m to j war, that *s the revolution under General Wash- 
’ possum us; at any rate we can but try.” $ ington, blessings on him! that two or three of 

They had hardly, however, gone over the re- | us got on the track of some of them hard figh- 
quired mile before the old hunter said— \ ters, and they led us up and down for a week 

“Now, look close and sharp: just in by yonder < before we could come up to them, but then you 
chesnut you’ll find the path: give it a thorough \ see they were all sitting together, when down 
look, for them Ingens, now, are the greatest \ we pounced* on ’em, and crack went our rifles, 
foxes you ever seed: but I’m up to them—ha! and they just fell over and died. But it won’t 
what do you call that ? Whew! as I’m alive if take us long to catch these fellers now, if we 
there ain’t the print of a horse’s hoof, and there only go coolly to work, and don’t spoil the trail 
a moccasin: ha! ha! ha! what born fools to come j with any haste; for we are all fresh on the start, 
so near my campment: they didn’t dream I’d be J while they’ve had to come here and skulk about 
awake and arter ’em before morning.” j like thieves, for probably a day or two; so that 

“Have you found their trail?” \ they’re pretty tired by this time.” 

“Hain’t I! but here it is,and a fresh one too, | During the delivery of this harangue, Warner 
why they were by here not long ago—only silent was a prey to a thousand tortures, exerting all 
and quick and we ’ll soon have ’em; do you know his knowledge of the forest in determining which 
how many there were ?” trail the more numerous party had pursued, sup- 

“ Something like a dozen, they say.” \ posing that was the one which contained Bertha; 

“You don’t say so! why there’s been two j but the savages had been too circumspect for 
horses along here, what could they want with j him, as but one foot mark was visible beside 
two ?” exclaimed he in a musing tone: then j that made by the horse. Old Dan, however, as 
after a pause he added, “howsomever, let’s on soon as he had finished his observations, lent 
arter ’em and ’conitre at any rate, they would j himself with ardor to the task, and, leaving the 
have to be great Ingens if I couldn’t kill three j path they had hitherto pursued, followed tBe 
or four of ’em.” < other trail to the margin of a little stream. 

For some time they pursued their way in l Here he paused, and, summoning Warner to 
silence, old Dan intent on preserving the trail, < his side, gave it as his opinion they should 
and the lover racked with fear for the safety of s desert their former track and follow this, ob- 
his mistress; to overtake and rescue her, if pos- i serving, that “ their dodging about the stream 
sible, before the capturers could reach their own ? showed the red skins had something to conceal.” 
country, was the leading desire of his heart; i For some time both of the adventurous pur- 
little did he care how many the Indians were in < suers continued their examination on either side 
3 * 
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of the stream, but all in vain; they trod the 
ground again with a closer scrutiny, but every \ 
trace of their enemy was lost; and then, after s 
standing a moment or so in perplexity, were l 
about returning to try the other path, when old > 
Dan remarked, that perchance they could dis¬ 
cover a sandy or gravelly bottom to the stream 
if they should look further up or down; and in¬ 
stantly plunging in, followed its course for some 
distance over the hard rocky bottom. His ex¬ 
amination was crowned with success, and, re¬ 
calling Warner with a low whistle from his task, 
he discovered to him beneath the clear wave, / 
the impress of a horse’s hoof at regular dis- < 
tances, and then, pointing far down the stream, j 
he whispered, ] 

“ There, there, the young woman has gone > 
this way, don’t you see that little piece of her j 
dress on yonder brush? The heathen fools not ^ 
to watch closer than that; but they can’t out \ 
jineral one who’s lived in the woods as long as j 
I. But now let’s on, and tread lightly and keep $ 
close behind me; look out sharp and we’ll soon 
be up to them; they can’t be more nor half a ! 
dozen, affid we’ll leave the rest to coolness.” > 
“Ay! Dan, only let’s get within rifle shot.” j 
“Coolly, coolly, that’s all,” returned the im- \ 
perturbable hunter. < 

And on they went. Old Dan struck down the j 
stream, and landed at the foot of the bush; a ; 
moment was sufficient to discover the trail, ? 
which the Indians had striven so liard to hide; ) 
and then, breaking down a bush to show the ; 
path to those who should follow, the two com- \ 
panions dashed off at once in the pursuit. Over j 
fallen trunks and withered leaves, among the l 
gigantic monsters of the forest, and through > 
the smaller underwood, the old hunter kept his 5 
course. Stooping his long body and peering > 
anxiously upon the ground, he threaded the in- > 
tricacies of the road with amazing quickness, > 
and from covert to glade, like the sure scented ■ 
bloodhound, dogged the footsteps of his flying i 
foe. | 

The morning had now come, and the suit > 
rising above the eastern horizon, was begin¬ 
ning to scatter a few rays among the thick 
canopy of boughs and leaves above, when old j 
Dan and our hero emerged from a dense clump ; 
of forest trees, and appeared traversing a more 
open space of the wood. The feathered inhabi¬ 
tants were flying from tree to tree, and raising > 
their various voices in melody, while here and 
there a fox peeped forth from his sly covert, or 
a squirrel hopped fearlessly along. For some > 
minutes past the two had proceeded with in¬ 
creased caution, carefully scanning every little 
nook, and gazing quickly around them as the 


hollow moaning of the wind swept mournfully 
through the forest. Suddenly, however, the old 
hunter stooped and remained in an attitude of 
the deepest attention for more than a minute, 
then rising up, he gazed intently before him 
until his gaze fixed upon a spot in the distance. 
The examination appeared to satisfy him, for he 
slowly shook his head, and without uttering a 
syllable, beckoned on his companion, until they 
had surmounted a gentle rise, when pointing 
with his forefinger through the intervening trees, 
he disclosed to view four dark figures moving 
quickly along, and further ahead a tall Indian 
leading a horse, upon which sat or rather was 
supported the captured Bertha. 

As the Indians moved on with almost noiseless 
tread he lost sight of them for a moment, and 
then again they were seen emerging from behind 
the trees, Bertha’s white dress fluttering in the 
breeze, as she appeared and disappeared among 
the windings of the narrow path. Oh, what a 
moment was that for Warner! The blood rushed 
back on his heart, and then dashed again through 
his veins with the impetuosity of a torrent; while 
his whole frame trembled like an aspen leaf, until 
the remembrance of what he held at stake came 
over him. But when he thought of the pursued 
Indians; of the death or dishonor of his plighted 
bride; his whole appearance became changed, 
the lips were compressed tightly together, and 
when his companion turned to look upon him, 
he saw his proud eye kindled with an unnatural 
fire, and the quick glances playing around it like 
the lightning in a summer cloud. 

“He is a brave youth any how,” thought the 
veteran, as he prepared for action. 

Not a moment was to be lost, it was obvious 
that they were as yet unobserved, but the quick 
watchfulness of the two rear Indians betrayed 
their apprehensions of danger. The pursuers 
had not proceeded far before a turning brought 
them again into full view of the flying party, 
who were now winding along the edge of a pre¬ 
cipitous rock, a few hundred feet before. Quick 
as thought, the two pursuers sprang behind the 
neighboring trees to avoid observation, and re¬ 
connoitre the position of the other party. The 
precipice, upon which the Indians were travel¬ 
ling, ran along in the form of an inclined^flane, 
until it was lost in the abruptness of the moun¬ 
tain ridge, that now began to rise before them, 
broken here and there by natural gorges and 
ledges, and then stretching boldly forward 
against the sky. Along the top of this preci¬ 
pice, as we have said, the Indians were now 
travelling with considerable rapidity, striving 
to surmount the hill and gain the shelter of the 
mountains, knowing well it was the only hope 
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of success in carrying off their captive. To 
prevent this, however, became the effort of 
old Dan and his companion; and, therefore, 
emerging from their coverts, they hurried slyly 
on, and creeping through the luxuriant under¬ 
wood, soon attained a respectable distance upon 
the flank of the flying party; here stooping, and 
approaching his mouth to Warner’s ear, old Dan 
whispered, 

“ Cool, cool!” 

“ Yes, yes, only let’s attack them.” 

“ Aye, I see you understand the matter; well 
now then, fire; you take the rearmost one—I ’ll 
take the next, but don’t rush from cover, just 
dodge and load, and then have at the third, but 
on no account fire at the one with the young 
woman; now, master, a cool heart, steady hand 
and firm sight; take ’em right ’atween the eyes; 
that’s my mark always: for you see its seen 
better than their red skins, which, for all the 
world, are just like dead leaves.” 

And Warner was cool, it seemed as if his 
heart was iron, so still its pulsations became. 

As noisome as serpents they stole along, and 
hardly the cracking of a twig betrayed their 
progress. But their enemies were too much 
accustomed to the woods, and too watchful, 
longer to remain in ignorance of their pursuers’ 
presence. The rearmost Indian suddenly stop¬ 
ped, peered anxiously around; and then gave 
vent to his suspicions in a low whistle, which 
brought another savage to his side. They were 
now in full range of their concealed foes, yet 
the fastidious taste of old Dan was not satisfied 
with their distance. The moment was one of 
great anxiety, as their discovery would totally 
prevent the plan of attack on which the only 
hope of success depended; they, therefore, 
crouched in silence among the neighboring 
brush, while a hurried consultation took place 
between the two Indians; after which the one 
who had last came up advanced a pace or two, 
and stood in an attitude of the deepest atten¬ 
tion. What a moment of suspense was that. 
Discovery was utter ruin, and Warner shud¬ 
dered as he thought of it. A second or two 
that seemed hours, flew by. The Indian came 
still nearer, stooped and peered anxiously into 
the very thicket where they lay. The old hun¬ 
ter gradually loosened his knife from its sheath, 
and Warner held his breath almost to suffoca¬ 
tion. Another minute passed, and the Indian 
turned away satisfied, as he saw a serpent glide 
from the underwood. The two pursuers breathed 
freely again. The Indians were seen consulting 
once more, and then turned to follow their com¬ 
panions; when the old hunter stepping lightly 
along followed by Warner, gained a position 


within rifle shot of their enemies. A treacher¬ 
ous twig crackled beneath their moccasins; the 
savages sprang back, saw their enemy, and 
uttering a loud yell prepared to fire; but just 
as they turned toward the thicket, old Dan step¬ 
ped into the open space with the young lover, 
and cooly raising his long piece, glanced his eye 
along the barrel and gave the command to fire. 
The sharp sound of the rifles was heard ringing 
through the woods, and the two Indians spring¬ 
ing up on high, fell dead upon the ground. 

Carried away by the excitement of the mo¬ 
ment, Warner, forgetful of himself, and thinking 
only of the rescue, sprang forward, and was 
rapidly rushing on, when he heard the loud 
voice of the old hunter crying out, “ to covert, 
to covert,” and hardly had he time to gain the 
shelter of a neighboring oak, before its splintered 
bark flew off before the deadly balls of the rifles 
of two other savages. 

Seemingly satisfied with this act of aggression, 
the Indians retreated up the ascent, darting from 
tree to tree, and rapidly re-loading their empty 
rifles. With the same caution their pursuers 
followed, eagerly looking for an advantageous 
point of attack. A few rods had thus been 
passed over, in this wild manner of engage¬ 
ment, when the impatient Warner heard the 
clattering of hoofs, and beheld the remaining 
Indian at some distance ahead, urging on the 
horse that carried Bertha. The conviction in¬ 
stantly flashed across his mind that the Upo In¬ 
dians were thus to divert their attention, while 
the other escaped with the prize. 

Maddened at the very sight he called to his 
companion, and pointing to the Indian, urged 
him on, but the wily hunter, without raising 
his eyes from his foe, only answered. 

“Aye, take off your red skin first.” 

“But Bertha, Bertha—quick!” 

Glancing his eyes around at this passionate 
appeal, the old hunter only saw the advantage 
the other Indian was gaining upon Warner, and 
merely responded. 

“Take off the Ingen thief.” 

“On! on! for God’s sake on!” was the wild 
answer of the young lover, as he dashed ahead 
and met the opposing form of the nearest savage. 
It was but the work of an instant to rush in upon 
him and close in deadly conflict. Short, sharp 
and fearful was the trial of skill; but after a 
momentary struggle the sinews of the young 
man prevailed; the Indian fell down beneath 
him; and planting one knee upon his writhing 
form, Warner drove with his disengaged hand 
his hunting-knife deep into the breast of the 
prostrate foe; a gurgling sound ensued, a gasp, 
and the savage was but lifeless clay. Springing 
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up from his victim, the impetuous lover gave it 
one look of mingled pity and horror, and then 
hurried forward in pursuit of the flying savage. 
As he dashed onward with his clubbed rifle in 
his hand, he saw that the contest between old 
Dan and the other Indian was rapidly approach¬ 
ing its termination. In their eagerness they had 
approached within a few yards of each other, 
although so great was the skill of either comba¬ 
tant, that neither could get sight upon the other; 
at the moment, however, that the young lover 
sprang forward, the body of the hunter became 
too much exposed, the piece of his opponent 
was quick as lightning, and old Dan fell at the 
base of the tree. 

Warner sickened at the sight; he was as yet 
unobserved by the victorious marksman, and 
though he felt the day was too surely lost, he 
determined to die like a lion at bay, and die if 
he must in the act of rescue. Stopping, there¬ 
fore, not a moment in his course, but only grasp¬ 
ing his piece more firmly in his hand, he sprang 
up the ascent with a velocity to which despera¬ 
tion lend treble wings. But it seemed as if 
swiftness, and strength had been given to him 
only that he might view the consummation of 
despair; for when he rushed from the denser 
part of the forest upon the edge of the precipice, 
a sight met his vision that sent the blood back 
in volumes to his heart. 

The overtaken savage, little thinking of the 
success of his party, and believing all hopes of 
carrying off his captive were destroyed, was 
dragging the struggling girl from her horse, at 
the distance of some rods ahead. One hand 
was rudely grasping her left arm, and endea¬ 
voring to tear her despairing clutch from the 
mane of the restive beast; while the other held 
the terrible tomahawk in readiness for the deadly 
blow. The head of the terrified girl was entirely 
uncovered, for her bonnet had fallen off, and the 
fair tresses escaping from their confinement, were 
now tossing wildly over her shoulders; while her 
pale face was turned up toward the sky. As the 
unequal contest continued, the restive beast gra¬ 
dually approached the edge of the cliff, so that 
each instant seemed to bring destruction nearer. 
A moment passed, and then the struggles of the 
girl became fainter and fainter, and the shrieks 
which at first, rose on the morning air, alto¬ 
gether ceased, though their echoes yet rung 
through the pathless woods* 

A cry of wild horror burst from Warner at 
the sight. He swung up his heavy rifle, and 
strained every nerve to reach the spot. “ Oh, 
God!—oh, God!” murdered before my sight,” 
exclaimed he distractedly, as with almost super¬ 
human speed he bounded along. 


The savage saw him coming; felt that his own 
triumph was secure, and answered the horror 
stricken cry with a wild laugh that rang through 
the woods, and lived for years after in the re¬ 
collection of Warner; then, dropping his hold 
upon the maiden’s arm, he grasped her hand, 
and quickly dragged her to the ground; while, 
with a taunting smile and exulting look, he called 
in broken English for her lover to come and save 
her. 

And her lover came. He gave one last spring 
and then—oh! God of heaven—there was a 
yawning chasm between them which he had 
not seen till this moment. In the bitterness of 
his soul he could have cursed, but he only stood 
there trembling with fearful passion, while the 
wild laugh of the savage was heard again, as he 
said in bitter mockery. 

“ Is the white warrior a woman that he cannot 
leap ?—see, he must come quick,” and he passed 
his weapon around the head of the senseless girl, 
“did he not hear the cries of the little one?” 

Warner spoke not, he tried to utter a wild 
defiance, but the words only gurgled in his 
choaking throat, and flinging down his rifle he 
gnashed his teeth in passion, as he shook his 
arm madly at the foe. He breathed thick and 
hard. He felt the bitterness, the awful bitter¬ 
ness of his situation, and tearing his knife from 
the sheath he brandished it at the exulting sa¬ 
vage. His answer was the same taunting laugh, 
and, as he stood there over the form of the pros¬ 
trate maiden, he seemed some fiend from the 
world below, exulting in his triumph as he 
played with the agonies of his two victims. 
He stooped again, and then with more than 
consummate cruelty, putting aside the fair hair, 
and baring the marble brow, he cast one more 
mocking look upon the young lover, and raised 
his weapon till its bright edge gleamed in the 
morning sun. Hope, all hope was gone. A 
swimming sensation rushed through Warner’s 
brow. He saw that glancing weapon swung 
into the air. For an instant it rose upward, 
and then—the sharp crack of a rifle was heard, 
and while the Indian chief flinging his arms 
wildly around, sprang from the edge of the pre¬ 
cipice, and shot downward like an arrow from 
the skies, old Dan himself, whom Warner had 
left for dead, sprang forward exclaiming— 

“ The varmint, the varmint—I ’ll bet anything 
I took him ’atween the eyes,” and then quickly 
changing his tone of exultation to one of concern, 
he added, 

“But the young woman, I hope the heathen 
dog hain’t killed her.” 

After much difficult/ they succeeded in gain¬ 
ing the opposite rock by a circuitous path, and 
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immediately set about the recovery of the inani¬ 
mate girl. This, at first, was a work of some 
difficulty, and when at last she did open her 
eyes, and look wildly around her, the first thing 
that met her gaze was the well known face of 
her lover bent earnestly upon her. But she did 
not recognize him. She shuddered and closed 
her eyes again, and some moments more elapsed 
before she showed signs of returning life. At 
last, however, she murmured out her lover’s 
name, her lips moved incoherently for a while, 
and then she looked up again. A faint smile 
illumined her features as she recognized that 
well known face, and she whispered, 

“ Oh! I had such a fearful dream; there were 
dark savages in it; are they all gone ?” 

“ Yes, dearest, and I am here, I—your own 
Frederick.” 

“ Then am I safe ?” murmured the half un¬ 
conscious girl, burying her face on her lover’s 
broad bosom. 

As soon as Bertha was sufficiently recruited, 
they set out on their return, old Dan and War¬ 
ner walking on either side of the horse and 
supporting her. The little cavalcade had not 
proceeded more than two miles when it met 
about twenty neighbors, armed and in hot pur¬ 
suit on the trail, who, at sight of Bertha alive 
and unhurt, rent the air with cheers and crowd¬ 
ing around her preservers, shook their hands 
with frantic joy. 

When Judge Conway found his daughter re¬ 
stored to his arms, he could not refuse the suit 
of the lovers, especially when Bertha, casting 
herself on her father’s bosom, told him she 
could never be happy without Warner. She 
and her lover were married that very winter, 
and old Dan was one of the most prominent 
spectators at^he wedding. 

It is but a few years since the old hunter died. 
He was accustomed to describe his rescue of 
Bertha in these words: 

“ When I fell at the foot of the tree it was all 
a trick. Seeing the Ingen about to pull his 
trigger, I dodged and tumbled headlong as if 
dead, on which the heathen varmint rushed on 
me. Then, I leapt up, knife in hand. But he 
was as spry as a young catamount; and had me 
arotind the middle in no time. At it we went, 
wrastle, wrastle, wrastle, now I under, now 
he. At one time I thought he would be too 
much for me, for sich an audacious savage I 
never seed before. But at last I got kim fairly 
down and despatched him with his own knife, 
for my own had been broke in the scuffle. Then 
I jumped up, loaded, and ran after the squire, 
who I reached, as you may have heerd, jist 
in time to save the life of his wife, that is! I 


have seen many Ingen fights, and heern tell of 
more, but I never heard of, or saw sich a skrirn- 
mage as that, stranger!” 


SONG OF THE PEOPLE. 

A REPLY TO “THE GOOD OLD DAYS.”* 

Up, brothers, up, the night is past! 

The Norman’s power is shaking: 

Hark! ’t is the people, Titans vast, 

Their chains in earthquakes breaking! 

Up from their graves, 

Like spectral slaves, 

They rise, all wan with sorrow. 

Ages of gloom, 

They ’ve dreed their doom— 

Thank God! now comes the morrow. 

Once “merrie England” ate her fill, 

But under thong and fetter! 

You gorge the brute who turns the mill, 

He only grinds the better. 

The serf will strip 
Beneath the whip, 

And labor faster, faster— 

The hound will lick 
The scourging stick— 

But Saxons own no master. 

Now “merrie England” starves—what then? 

Can rights be got by barter? 

Was ever Freedom won for men, 

Without full many a martyr? 

Faggot and stake, 

For our dear sake, 

Were clasped by sires before us. 

Our blood and sweat, 

Thank God! shall yet 
Free those our sweet wives bore us! 

Our fathers fled before the breeze, 

By blood-red tyrants hounded; 

And there, a Pharos in the seas, 

The home of Freedom founded. 

Higher and higher, 

That glorious pyre 
Its world-wide ray is flinging. 

Thro’ night and storm 
It rears its form. 

Its tocsin sternly ringing! 

There Saxon, Norman, Celt and Gaul, 

Are equal with each other! * 

The poorest yeoman of them all • 

May call his ruler brother! 

There equal laws 
Make equal cause— 

No birthright there of sorrow! 

As they are— free ! 

We yet shall be— 

Thank God! fast comes the morrow, c. 
* This was published in our December number. 
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MY YOUNG SCHOOLMATE. 

BY LILLA HERBERT. 

Alice M-was a bright and joyous-hearted 

being, the child of wealth and luxury, the petted 
and caressed of all who knew her. She was very, 
very beautiful. Hers was that delicate, spiritual, 
yet radiant style of loveliness so rare on earth, ; 
and which never fails to win admiration and ; 
attention. Yet even had no beauty been hers ; 
Alice would have been just as tenderly loved, j 
for she possessed in a singular degree the charm ! 
of manner, and by her winning ways all un- I 
consciously took captive every heart that came 
within the sphere of her influence. Rich trea- | 
sures of intellect were also hers, and youthful 
though she was, her mind was both well stored 
and cultivated. From her earliest childhood ; 
she had been remarkable for the nobleness of 
her character, her deep, earnest love of truth, : 
and her scorn of aught that was mean or un- ; 
just. Alice was the light of our school-room. : 
In the hour of study her example shed a halo : 
over all around her—and during the time de- ; 
voted to recreation she was the life of the merry 
group, and the sound of her clear ringing laugh¬ 
ter fell like a burst of sweet music upon the ear. 

But alas! “death’s hand is ever upon earth’s 
fairest creations.” Too soon the touch of the 

destroyer visited our sweet Alice M-, and 

there came a time when her usual seat was 
vacant, and we looked in vain for the glance of 
those soft, meek eyes. She was ill, we were 
told, but she would perhaps get better soon— 
and so we waited patiently for days—and days 
lengthened into weeks, and still Alice returned 
not to her accustomed place. At last we re¬ 
ceived the intelligence that she had grown much 
worse, that she had a fearful cough, and was 
destined soon to fall a victim to consumption. 
Oh, the grief, the anguish of that hour! How 
many' eyes that seldom wept were now dim 
with tears—how many young hearts that till ; 
then had been strangers to sorrow were now : 
bowed to the earth with its weight! 

At first we could scarcely believe it possible 
that one who had so lately moved among us, 
was to be a member of our little band no more. 
But when we could, at length fully comprehend ; 
the truth, it came upon us with almost over¬ 
whelming force. And perhaps of all, I felt 

most deeply—for Alice M- had long been 

my most intimate and favorite companion, and > 
the thought that I was about to lose her forever 
wrung the innermost chords of my heart. And 
in my wild agony of woe I thought not of the 
fair home to which Alice was hastening—that > 


home for which her pure and holy nature so 
well fitted her, in that glorious land “where 
the storm and the shadow cometh not.” I 
only remembered that I would never again 
listen to the music of that voice, never more 
meet the gaze of those speaking eyes, and 
hearken vainly for the sound of that light, soft 
footfall. 

Again there came intelligence from the inva- 
; lid, and it was said that she had not many days 
; to live—and at last we received a note, written 
| in her own well known hand-writing, but so 
I faint, so trembling, so illegible, that we could 
I barely discern the words. She was very weak, 
she wrote, so weak that she could scarcely hold 
| the pen in her hand, but she wished to write a 
few lines to us, that we might might know she 
still remembered and loved us all. She then 
; told us that her dissolution was fast approach- 
ing, and begged us if we cared to see her once 
! more ere she died, to come to her that after- 
! noon. 

That little note was read by each one, and 
: covered with tears and kisses—and at the ap- 
! pointed hour we set forth on our visit to Alice. 

As we entered the apartment we beheld Alice 

M- reclining upon a couch, her fair head 

propped up with pillows. She was very thin, 
and the blue swelling veins could be plainly 
traced upon that snowy brow—but her cheek 
was crimsoned with a deep flush which con¬ 
trasted fearfully with the marble skin, while 
her eyes were strangely brilliant. 

As her gaze fell upon the familiar forms of 
her schoolmates, her head sank heavily back 
upon its resting-place, and for a few seconds 
Alice covered her face with her hands, while 
her slight frame shook with emotion. But at 
length with an effort she calmeft herself and 
motioned her companiens to draw nearer. One 
by one they approached the bedside and took 
that emaciated hand tenderly within their own. 
Alice drew each form close to her heart—pres¬ 
sed her lips to their forehead many times— 

: whispered a few faltering words of farewell, 
and then gave one long, last lingering glance 
into each loved face, as though she would im¬ 
print their features more strongly upon her 
memory. And as they turned away, that Kttle 
; chamber was filled with the sound of mourning : 
half smothered sobs and broken exclamations, 
that would burst forth despite all efforts to re¬ 
strain them. 

One by one they then passed from the apart¬ 
ment, and when I had beheld them all depart, 
with an earnest desire to see Alice alone, I. 
again glided softly into the room. Her face 
* was buried in the pillows, and I knew that she 
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Was weeping; but as I pronounced her name 
she turned toward me. 

“ Alice,” I said, with a sudden burst of grief, 
“Alice is there no hope—none? Oh, say that 
you will not die—say that you will still be with 
me, for I cannot, cannot lose you!” 

“ Oh! Lilia,” she replied, and her voice was 
full of emotion, “ do not speak thus to me—do 
not make me wish to live. Till to-day I deemed 
that I was resigned to my fate—but now that I 
have seen you all, I feel that it is very hard to 
part from those I love, forever!” 

And as she spoke again her head was bowed, 
and her frame convulsed with anguish. 

For some moments there was silence in the 
apartment—during which Alice grew calmed, 
and she clasped her hands tightly together while 
her lips moved as though in prayer. When she 
sigain looked up there was not a single trace of 
agitation visible on her countenance. 

“Do not mourn for me,” she said, pressing 
my hand affectionately within her own—“do 
not mourn, dearest Lilia. It was very wrong 
to repine as I did just now—but that is over, 
and I feel that I shall be happier, oh! far hap¬ 
pier, in the land whither I am going.” 

€f But oh! Alice,” I exclaimed in broken ac¬ 
cents, “I shall miss you from my side so sadly. 
There will be one less to love me—and that one 
the dearest and best of all!” 

“ One less to love you here on earth, 

One more to watch in Heaven 

murmured Alice, while a radiant smile over¬ 
spread her face. “Yes, Lilia,” she continued, 
“if it be allowed me there —and I hope and 
think it will—I will still watch over you, and 
over all who have loved me here. And you— 
you will often think of me , will you not ?” 

I could not reply, for my heart was too full 
for utterance—but as I gazed upon that pale, 
sweet face I could not help thinking how many 
struggles it must have cost Alice ere she gave 
up all hope of life, and learned to submit with¬ 
out a murmur to the will of her Maker. 

After this interview I never again saw Alice 
alive. The next day her spirit took its upward 
flight, and when I for the last time went to look 
upon her, the coffin was her couch. 

“Praise for the dead who leave us when they part, 

Such hope as she hath left,—the pure in heart!” 


CHILDREN WITH RABBITS. 

How slight a thing will give us joy 
In our infantine years! 

Alas! with manhood cares will come, 

And smiles give place to tears, b. p. t. 


| 'THE LADY MARY. 

| BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

\ CHAPTER I. 

Shame fell around her like a cloud, a lurid cloud of rain, 

< And her fevered heart beat never with its unchained 

pulse again. 

> That huge pile of buildings so massively ir- 
! regular in its architecture was an ancient and 
\ proud appendage to the earldom of Shrewsbury. 
\ It was a castellated pile, and its rugged walls 
j bore many a rude trace of those times when a 
i baron of England was the monarch of his own 
j domain, and chief of his own people. Far back 
i into the middle ages, had its foundations been 
\ laid, and, though each century had contributed 
\ to its strength and magnificence, the original 
| building had never been suffered to fall into ruin, 

> and at the time of our story was inhabited like 
] the rest. Indeed, though the outer fortifications 
] had long been swept away, the keep, while it 
| retained all the massive strength of its Norman 

< origin, had received many a rich embellishment 
| from the architects who had fashioned the more 
\ modern portions of the structure. It still contain- 

< ed apartments in perfect repair, and, though 
\ somewhat more gloomy, quite as comfortable 
j as those of the lighter and more recently builfc 

* portions of the castle. A beautiful aud rugged 
j old tower was that keep, flanked by its four 

symmetrical turrets, once crowned by a noble 
; battlement that overlooked the whole country 
j around. True, it was battered and worn by 
! the elements, but every grace that profuse foilage 
and clinging vines can give was flung around its 
1 grim old age. Time, while it seamed and sear- 
| ed its rude front, had also gathered a mantle of 
flowers and blossoms around it. Ivies clung in 
i a thousand massive wreaths from turret to tur¬ 
ret, and rich mosses which time and nature, 

\ blending harmoniously together, had been cen¬ 
turies in weaving over the old tower, threaded 
| its seams and furrows in a mass of fantastic 
! tracery, green as emerald and delicate as frost- 
\ work. 

| There had formerly been a moat about the 
! castle, but it was now only a pleasant hollow, 
lined with thick turf. A livulet of sweet, pure 
| water, scarcely largely than one of those tiny 
streams that follow a spring shbwer in the moun¬ 
tains, ran along the bottom, gushing in and out, 
through a world of violets and golden cowslips, 
that took brightness from its moisture, and, in 
the spring season, left a purplish and gqlden 
l track all along the shallow channel. 

* The other portions of the castle varied in 
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blocks of ermine, and edged with crimson clothe 
heavily embroidered in gold, lay before the bed; 
and all these rich objects took new brilliancy 
from the light that streamed over them through 
walls by a forest of huge old oaks that spread far J the stained windows. 

and wide in every direction. So all its magni- j In another recesss stood a bath, chiselled from 
ficent proportions were dressed over with foliage, j black marble, with a strip of crimson velvet 
and softened down into an aspect of calm and j sweeping over it. The third was devoted to 
imposing grandeur, tranquil, luxuriant, rich with j musical instruments, and a large reading chair, 
associations of past ages, and fresh with the with a circular desk standing before it, on which 
most bountiful growth of nature. < lay two or three books; one, bound in snow-white 

There was a chamber in the grim old keep, ] vellum and clasped with pearl, lay open, as if 
high up its loftiest story, with which our readers some one had suddenly abandoned its perusal, 
should be made familiar. Taking its form from j The fourth recess was occupied by a steep spiral 
the tower, it was circular in shape, but received j stair-case that, opening to each story in the 
an irregular and motley construction from the tower, terminated upon the lofty battlement, 
turrets, whose interior was thrown into it by The centre room of this splendid apartment 
deep arches elaborately ornamented and hung when the nooks were all closely draped, received 
with drapery. When the drapery was down, j its light only through the various loop-hole win- 
these arches took the appearance of four superb j dows that had been sunk deep into the tower 
Gothic windows, chording off the perfect circle j wall since its foundation. The compartments 
of the room with the less imposing casements in 5 between the draped arches were painted in 
the wall. But when it was withdrawn—when j glowing historical pictures; a tapestry carpet 
the tinted light was allowed to pour in through j covered two thirds of the floor, and three or four 
those turret recesses, the whole apartment took < massive chairs, each with its foot-stool, stood 
an aspect of picturesque grandeur difficult to \ about. 

describe. In each recess was a window corres- ; We have described this tower chamber as it 
ponding with the inner arch in everything but existed in the fifteenth century on a lovely spring 
size. Originally of the chaste lancet shape, 5 morning, when Lady Mary Talbot, its beautiful 
these windows had been mullioned and crotchet- s occupant, had left it in order to seek the fresh 
ed by a later chisel, and the glass was gorgeous j morning air on the battlements above. Scarcely 
with a rich gold tinge blended with that exquisite s had she gone when a door in the story below 
scarlet so long lost to modern artists. j opened, and a lady just advanced beyond the 

Four of these turret nooks surrounded the S middle period of life, but with a haggard and 
chamber. In one was a bed, covered with \ worn look upon a face that had once been 
azure satin, delicately wrought with silver. j exceedingly beautiful, came up the stair-case. 
The pillows were of white silk, and stuffed with \ Her step was languid as if her physical strength 
doves’ feathers; sheets of pure linen peeped j had been impaired from lack of exercise, if not 
from beneath the azure countermine, like the j from absolute illness. She paused at the door 
edges of a cloud sleeping on the deep blue of a \ of Lady Mary’s bower-room, and her already 
summer sky; and across the same part of the j pale face become a shade whiter as she turned 
bed lay a quilt of snow-white ermine, lined with j the latch and went in. 

crimson silk. The bedstead was of ebony, low > Some strong emotion seemed to overwhelm 
upon the ground, and in form somewhat like the j her as she looked around the apartment—strong 
present French style—for, strange as it may ] but bitter, for, as she sunk into a chair and 
seem, that had been the fashion of a preceding \ glanced slowly from one object to another, an 
age. The workmanship of this bedstead was a j expression of cold and passionless loathing came 
marvel of art; sunk, like mosaic, into the black upon her countenance, which grew more and 
and shining wood, was a tracery of blood-red more definite all the time she remained within 
coral, veining it through and through like the the room. 

clouds and stripes that are found in an agate. It was not long, however, for after a moment 

A table of the sa'me costly material, and inlaid given to what seemed bitter reflections, she 
after a like fashiori, stood within the recess, and arose and entered the recess which we have 
upon it was a golden posset cup, with a leopard, | mentioned as containing musical instruments 
spotted with jewels,crouching on the lid; beside and a reading desk. Seeing the open book, she 
this were several crystal essence bottles, full of gave an uneasy glance around, and, stepping 
fiower-water. back, went hastily across the room, and sweep- 

A rug’of martins’ fur, sewed with alternate ing the drapery from before the bed looked into 


architecture from the pure and massive Norman 
to that elaborate Gothic, which seems to have 
almost reached perfection in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. The whole pile was bathed to the very 
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the recess. Finding no one there, she turned 
toward the bath recess, and lifted the crimson 
curtains that fell in a tent over it, letting out a 
cloud of perfume into the chamber, for the bath 
hdd not yet been emptied of the scented waters in 
which Lady Mary had bathed her delicate limbs 
that morning. After satisfying herself that no 
one was in the room, the singular visitor re¬ 
turned once more to the reading desk, and seat¬ 
ing herself in the chair, put her hand beneath 
the carved work, and apparently touched some 
hidden spring, for a wreath of oak leaves and 
arrows, carved around the edge, fell back, ex¬ 
posing a secret drawer, in which were some 
papers, a golden tablet, and a miniature picture 
set in brilliants. At first she seemed to shrink 
from looking upon the portrait, and thrust it 
hurriedly between two packages of the letters. 
Then a stern smile at her own weakness crossed 
her lips, and turning the face uppermost, she 
fixed her dark eyes unflinchingly upon it, while 
her breath came.slower and slower, and her still 
white teath gradually set against each other, 
giving the lips a stern and almost fierce expres¬ 
sion. After thus testing her powers of endu¬ 
rance, for the sight of that face certainly awoke 
no tender emotions, she thrust the picture, the 
tablets, and the letters into the bosom of her 
dress, and, after closing the secret drawer, went 
forth with a firmer step, as if some artificial 
strength had been given to a form evidently 
much enfeebled. 

She paused a moment on the stairs and seemed 
to hesitate, then turning she slowly mounted to 
the battlement. Why did she pause thus sud¬ 
denly ? Why did those thin, white hands cling 
to the rough stone work, as if some one had 
stricken her with a blow? Could that clear, 
ringing laugh, so full of merry youth, that 
reached her from the ramparts above) have 
affected the lady thu3? True, she was very 
feeble, and now that the light lay full upon her 
face it revealed many a record of those passions 
that consume the springs of life in their fierce 
struggle. But that rich and boyish laugh had 
nothing in it to agitate a human frame as hers 
was shaken. It seemed as if she would never 
gather strength again, and it was full three j 
minutes before she attempted to move. Then \ 
she mounted the few steps that remained and s 
stood upon the battlements. 

Beautiful was the picture that presented itself i 
from those grim old walls. A rich, undulating l 
country sweeping away to the horizon, two or j 
three hamlets of considerable size, with several j 
large stone houses of greater pretension scat- \ 
tered among the sloping hills, composed a land- j 
scape that few scenes in England could equal. ' 
Vol. X.— 4 


I But the person whom we have accompanied 
to the battlements had no eye for the beauties of 
this quiet scene: the moment her foot touched 
the’ stone pavement she paused abruptly, and 
stood in contemplation of a group that occupied 
an angle opposite. 

All unconscious of the dark eyes that were 
bent upon them, sat two young girls. One who 
seemed to be some five or six years the elder, 
was leaning against a buttress, with a huge 
volume spread out bofore her. The book was 
embossed with knobs of silver, and its heavy 
clasps fell loose against the rough stone work, 
giving forth a tinkling sound every time the fair 
student moved or even turned over a leaf. The 
volume was illuminated, and every page pre¬ 
sented a picture gorgeous with rich colors, and 
almost large enough to be framed for a cabinet. 
The girl who held the book seemed to be musing 
over its pages rather than admiring them. As 
she bent downward her long black tresses flowed 
over her shoulder upon the volume. 

I The face thus half shaded, though not per¬ 
fectly regular, was full of intellectual beauty. 
There was even something of softness in it when 
the eyes were cast upon the volume, and the 
long lashes drooped low over them; but her 
> complexion was dark, and her cheeks had but 
s little color, save at times when passion of any 
\ kind sent a sort of lightning glare into them. 

\ With one arm resting on the fair student’s 
< shoulder, and holding back the tresses that ob- 
| structed her view of the book with a small 
l hand, white and dimpled at the joints like that 
i of an infant, was that other lovely creature. 
> She was younger, as I have said, than her com- 
\ panion, like her in the profusion of her raven 
| tresses, and in a certain graceful habit of person 
< which young females, living much together, are 
apt to obtain in common, but here the resem¬ 
blance ceased, for about the Lady Mary Talbot 
was a glow* of radiant innocence and beauty, 
such as only belongs to the pure and healthy 
| joyousness of childhood. At fifteen Mary was 
inexperienced and artless as a child of ten years 
old. Her complexion was of that soft pearly 
white that glows upon the leaf of a japonica, 
while her cheeks were fresh and bright as a half 
open moss rose. Her tresses too had that soft, 
purplish bloom upon them which seemed like 
the atmosphere of a picture, to soften the strong 
contrast between their blackhess and the snow 
of her forehead. Her large, almond shaped eyes 
were not entirely black, except when she was a 
little excited. In repose they partook of a rich 
mist-like brown, that relieved them from the 
sharp brilliancy which renders a black eye often 
severe and unfeminine. 
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This young creature had evidently joined in 
the merriment that had so affected the person 
whom we have followed to the battlement, for 
her cheeks, that dimpled naturally, were bright 
with a roguish smile, and her sweet mouth had 
a tremulous gracefulness about it that threatened 
every instant to break into a laugh. 

Lady Mabel, for thus was the woman titled 
whose movements we have been noticing, cast 
a single glance upon the two girls, and then 
turned her eyes with a sort of wild scrutiny 
upon a youth who stood against an abutment 
of the rampart, with a fragment of vellum lying 
upon the stone work before him. Upon this rude 
scrap he had drawn a spirited outline of the two 
girls who had unconsciously grouped themselves 
in a position well calculated to excite a genius, 
ever restlessly in search of the beautiful. 

“Ah, Lady Mary—Lady Mary—you have 
spoiled my whole design by driving Bruce 
away,” the youth was saying—“ see how crest 
fallen the poor fellow looks,” and the young 
artist pointed with his pencil toward a fine 
stag hound who had slunk to the other side 
of the battlement, and, with his fore paws out, 
seemed meditating a leap toward bis mistress, 
whose rejection of his caresses gave rise to the 
laugh that Lady Mabel had heard. Encouraged 
by his voice the hound sprang forward. 

“Back, back!” cried the fair girl, starting 
from her half recumbent position over the 
book, and darting away with a pretty affecta¬ 
tion of terror. The dog made a leap after her, 
and bounded by her ringlets: she ran directly 
against Lady Mabel. Recoiling a pace back 
she swept the tresses from before her eyes with 
both hands, and a look of real affright sent the 
color from her cheeks. Her large eyes dilated, 
and she slowly drew back with her hands still 
uplifted, pace after pace, till she reached her 
companion. This young person still bent over 
the volume, apparently unconscious of a new 
intrusion, and only betraying some annoyance 
at the increased noise by a slight contraction of 
her brow. 

“Look up, Eleanor—look up,” whispered 
Mary, winding her arm around the student’s 
neck—“see, it is the Lady Mabel—speak to 
her!” 

The young girl thus addressed looked up, and 
with a faint exclamation of surprise shook off 
her companion’s afrn. Closing the book with a 
suddenness that made the clasps ring upon the 
stone work like a bell, she stepped forward with 
a demeanor full of gentle sympathy and offered 
her arm to the new comer. 

“Dear lady, it joys me to know that you are 
well enough to leave that gloomy chamber for 


once,” she said caressingly: “ this sweet spring 
air will do you good!” 

The lady did not answer, but kept her eyes 
upon the youth, and after regarding him fixedly 
for the duration of ten seconds perhaps, she 
moved , toward a remote angle of the battle¬ 
ments, and sat down. 

“ You breathe quick, lady—the fatigue of 
mounting to this place has been too much for 
you ? Shall I go down to the keep’s well and 
obtain a cup of water?” 

“I am not ill: I want no water,” said the 
lady, at length seeming all at once aroused to 
the consciousness that some one was addressing 
her. “Tell me,” she continued, and her black 
eyes were turned for an instant from the youth 
to the young girl who bent over her with so 
much solicitude. “Who is that youth? How 
come he here ? I thought this tower had been 
| long since held sacred to the females of Lord 
' Shrewsbury’s family!” 

“ Speak lower, dear lady; I beseech you speak 
lower. It is a guest sent to Lord Shrewsbury’s 
care by the king’s command.” 

“ It is—” Here the girl lowered her voice to 
whisper— 

“It is the young Duke of Richmond!” 

“Richmond—there is no such dukedom!” 
muttered the lady, still with her eyes fastened 
on the youth, “from whom does he inherit his 
title ?” 

Before she could receive an answer the youth 
took his drawing from the buttress, and came 
forward leading Mary Talbot by the hand. 

| “ Ah, Mistress Eleanor,” he said, with grace¬ 

ful frankness. “ Your retreat has completed the 
ruin of my poor sketch: from thq Lady Mary I 
j expected nothing better. She and Bruce were 
l in league against me from the first!—but that 
youj.rriy sole hope and dependence, should cut 
j off your own winsome head after this fashion is 
\ too much,” and holding up the parchment, the 
lad exhibited a faithful outline of Lady Mary 
| and the hound with his paw on her shoulder 
\ looking gravely over to a huge volume, near 
| which was the drapery and form of another 
figure, but without head, 
j The young person thus addressed answered 
him only with a constrained smile, and glanced 
uneasily toward the Lady Mabel, who seemed 
greatly thrilled by his approach, and absolutely 
gave a start as his voice, so silvery and ringing, 
fell upon his ear. 

The youth seemed chilled by his reception 
and turned to Mary, but her cheek had not yet 
resumed its rose, and a look of perplexity, almost 
of affright, was in her eyes as she turned them 
< from him to the Lady Mabel. 
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All at once this singular woman threw off the 
stiffness and austerity of demeanor that had at 
first rendered her manner almost repulsive, and 
though no presentation had taken place, she ad¬ 
dressed the youth. There was a sort of gentle 
dignity in her air, courtly and becoming to her 
more advanced age: and the smile that flitted 
across her lips was beautiful. 

“Let me look at your drawing, young gen¬ 
tleman,she said, reaching forth her hand— 
“ill health has kept me a recluse for many 
years, but there was a time when I knew some¬ 
thing of the arts.” 

“Nay, then, my poor scrap will give you but 
little pleasure. I have much love of the art, but 
am lacking in skill. You will but smile at my 
awkwardness!” said the youth, diffident as most 
men are of real ability. 

Lady Mabel took the sketch which the young 
artist held out half reluctantly, and seemed to 
examine it with no inexperienced eye. But 
directly she changed her glance from the parch¬ 
ment to the gtowing face, which was turned 
rather anxiously toward her, and began to pe¬ 
ruse that as if it had been a work of art as in¬ 
capable of feeling as the parchment in her hand. 
The scrutiny seemed to awake some strange and 
painful emotion. That look of loathing, for it was 
something more contemptuous than hate, which 
had marked her features while gazing on the 
miniature, again revealed itself. Richmond was 
a bold lad, but that look made him shrink back 
uneasily. 

“ You are not pleased with my rude limning, 
madam,” he said, in a tone of deep mortifica¬ 
tion, while the color mounted to his temples. 
“ In truth, I am ashamed of it, but it shall soon 
be food for the winds.” 

The youth held out his hand, and then the 
Lady Mabel turned her eyes from his face to 
the parchment again, with a faint smile at her 
absent-mindedness. 

“Forgive me, I had forgotten the sketch,” 
she said in a low voice, that for the moment 
was peculiarly sweet and thrilling. “Yet it is 
not strange that I should be lost in wonder at 
this marvellous power in one of noble family. 
The arts have usually been confined to church¬ 
men.^” 

“ It was of a churchman that I obtained the 
rude skill that you seem pleased to approve, 
lady,” replied the youth, with a sudden revul¬ 
sion of feeling—“still though of the church, he 
was noble.” m 

“ Indeed—may I inquire his name ?” said the 
lady. “ He has proved himself an apt teacher.” 

“In this as in all things else,” replied the 
boy, with a frank smile. “ I do believe if the 


< cardinal were ignorant of any art or science on 
earth, he would straightway acquire it.” 

“ The cardinal!” repeated Lady Mabel—“ the 
l cardinal. There is but one so remarkable for his 
\ acquirements—Wolsey.” 

j “ And it is of Wolsey I am speaking,” said the 
) youth, casting a bright glance at Mary Talbot, 
who was beginning to recover from her first dis- 
j may, and returned his look with a half timid 
| smile. 

\ “The Cardinal Wolsey, thy preceptor in the 
l arts,” exclaimed Lady Mabel in a raised voice: 

< “why he is prime minister to the king!” 

< “ Therefore the better reason that he should 
have thrown away a little time upon the king’s 

\ son,” was the laughing reply. 

Lady Mabel started up, crushing the scrap of 
i parchment in her fingers: she turned a wild look 
j from Eleanor to the youth, then reaching forth 
her arm she drew the maiden to her side and 
f circled her close. Even the young persons gazing 
upon her could see that she was making a ter¬ 
rible effort to force back some powerful emotion; 
and it was nearly a minute before she spoke. 
When she did find voice it was stern, but with 
| a perceptible tremor, not of tenderness, shaking 
j its deep tones. 

“ Catharine of Arragon has no son!” she said. 

A flood of crimson deluged the boy’s face, and 
| his blue eyes flashed. 

\ “ Madam—it cannot be unknown to you that 

\ —that,” the youth broke off abruptly and turned 
\ away, for tears started to his eyes, and he was 
ashamed of them. After a moment he turned 
| again, fire and tears still sparkling in his dark 
| orbs, and with defiance on his open brow, 
i “Madam, had I been in armor upon those 
i battle fields where my mother’s ancestors died 
for the Plantagenets, my shield might have 
saved me this cruel questioning. For there 
would have emblazoned the bar sinister which 
) my royal sire has flung across the Tudor arms.” 
j These words were spoken with bitter energy, 

| which told how deeply the mother’s shame rank¬ 
led in the son’s heart. The moment they wer# 
uttered he turned abruptly and strode agsiffrs the 
battlement, his breast heaving with a Vain effort 
to subdue the emotions aroused by that cruel 
woman. She saw it all: his indignant shame, 
his keen sensitiveness; and yet she followed him. 

“What more would you have, lady?” cried 
the boy, turning sharply as he felt her hand 
upon his arm. 

“Thy mother—who was thy mother?” said 
! Lady Mabel, and the stormy face of that hand- 
| some youth was gentle compared to the color¬ 
less passion in hers. 

: “ The Lady Taillefois is in her grave, lady— 
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what would you with her ashes ?” and shaking 
loose the pale fingers clenched upon his arm, the 
youth plunged down the turret stairs. 

“It is as I thought,” muttered Lady Mabel, 
while her hand dropped heavily down upon the 
worn velvet of her robe, and after a fit of deep 
musing which lasted several moments, she also 
disappeared in the turret stair-case, leaving the 
two girls alone upon the battlement. 

“ Is it not strange that she should have left 
her room on this morning of all others in the 
year ?” whispered Mary, drawing timidly toward 
her companion. “ Poor Henry Fitzroy! how her 
questions must have wounded him.” 

“And yet he knows who his parents are— 
better open shame than ignorance, which brings 
the suspicion of shame,” replied the young per¬ 
son thus addressed, whose pale face and trem¬ 
bling lips bespoke some interest in the scene 
more deep and painful than common sympathy 
could have excited. 

“Nay, nay, dear friend, I did not think my 
words could give a pang here!” cried Lady Mary 
caressingly: “come, let us leave the battlements, 
this day that begun so bright seems to have set in 
gloomily for us. All, even Bruce, is beginning 
to look uncomfortable.” 

Eleanor did not seem to heed these gentle 
endeavors to soothe her. She even shook off 
the arm which Mary had flung around her, and 
sat down upon a projecting buttress, silent and 
moody. 

Distressed and every way unhappy, Mary Tal¬ 
bot lingered a moment near the strange girl, and 
then calling to Bruce in a low voice, she moved 
toward the ramparts and looked over, while one 
hand rested upon the neck of the hound, as if 
afraid that he too would forsake her. 

As her eyes roved over the beautiful land¬ 
scape spread out like a map at her feet, they 
fell upon a group of horsemen winding down 
the hills that gently sloped from the western 
horizon. At this sight her young heart leaped 
with an instinctive sense of the presence most 
l^lgved. Instinctive it must have been, for in 
distance the keenest eye on earth 
could have distinguished no sign by which the 
coming horsemen might have been recognized. 

There she stood—that lovely young creature 
—her cheeks kindling and her bosom throbbing, 
till the robe of crimson satin that covered it rose 
and fell like a wave touched by the ruddy sun¬ 
set. Still she spoke no word to her moody com¬ 
panion, though her glance now and then turned 
upon the intelligent eyes of the hound that were 
uplifted to her face, and absolutely seemed to 
brighten in contemplation of the joy that glowed 
there. 


Sweet Mary Talbot was not ashamed that the 
dog should witness the delicious tumult of her 
feelings, and yet his sagacious glance turned 
upon her so perseveringly, could not help but 
deepen the rose on her cheek, while her little 
hand trembled like a bird upon his arched neek 
—trembled with joyous expectation, pure and 
gentle as the wind that shakes the delicate bell 
of a wild flower. 

At last the sweet thrill of expectation deep¬ 
ened into certainly, and forgetful of all that had 
passed in the morning, Lady Mary turned to her 
companion. What a contrast was her face, all 
radiant with smiles, to the compressed lip and 
clouded brow of Eleanor Howard! Both were 
young—both were beautiful—and yet how dif¬ 
ferent would have been the impression conveyed 
by those two beings. One was a rose-bud shel¬ 
tered by its own delicate moss, with the light 
and dew of morning upon it. The other a rose 
also, but with a worm at its core eating away 
all its perfume and freshness. 

“Dear Eleanor, give me joy—give me joy; 
he is coming—he has just passed the Druid 
well,” cried Mary Talbot. 

“ Who is coming ?” said Eleanor, starting 
from her reverie, while a crimson flash shot 
across her cheek ; and, turning to the ramparts, 
she looked toward the Druid well. Her recog¬ 
nition of the coming visitors was accompanied 
by emotions far more turbulent than those that 
had thrilled the pure heart of Mary Talbot. 
But Eleanor had learned self-control; and, after 
regarding the horsemen a few moments, she 
simply observed, 

“Ah! I see!” and taking lady Mary’s arm, 
she hurried from the battlements. 

“ Why do you pause ? he will be here before 
we have time to reach the postern,” she said, 
striving in vain wholly to subdue her impa- 
tiience, as Mary stopped by the door of her 
bower room, and appeared disposed to enter it. 

“ Indeed, I dare not go forth to meet him. It 
would be unmaidenly,” said Mary; and the 
struggle between her inclination and the pure 
modesty of her nature brought a flood of rosy 
blushes to her face. “ Besides, besides—how 
can I appear before him thus with this milk-maid 
color, and these ringlegts blown about like the 
broken tendrils of a vine ? Go you, dear Eleanor, 
and send up my tiring maidens as you pass. 
What would be forward in a betrothed lady, is 
right and proper in one that has no such ties, 
and no fear of these silly blifthes that betray the 
heart so ! Go, Eleanor, and come to me anon, 
to say if he inquires after me. I would not go 
down till then !” 

Mary held up the drapery that concealed the 
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entrance to her bower room as she spoke, and 
its crimson shadows fell softly around her small 
symmetrical form. For the moment, her exqui¬ 
site beauty, and the radiant joy that lighted it 
up, gave her the look of a Hebe retiring to slum¬ 
ber upon a couch of roses, hidden somewhere in 
that luxurious recess. 

And Eleanor! why were her tremulous lips 
pressed so convulsively together ? why did that 
look of dislike, bitter and yet concealed with so 
much care, till she was quite alone, break over 
her face, as the curtain fell between her and that 
happy young creature? Was she the serpent, 
ready to steal to that rose couch, and sting the 
Hebe as she slept,—she who had been the foster- 
child of that lordly house ? With a cold and 
repulsive manner, Eleanor gave Lady Mary’s 
orders to a tiring woman, whom she met on her 
way to that portion of the castle inhabited by 
its lord, which was connected with the keep by 
a stone gallery, seldom crossed save by the 
ladies of the household and their personal at¬ 
tendants. This accomplished, she was proceed¬ 
ing to her own chamber within the modern 
building, when she encountered the young Duke 
of Richmond walking moodily up and down the 
hall, through which she was obliged to pass. 
The youth broke off his walk, and came up to 
her; the agitation that had driven him from the 
battlements was still visible in hi3 face, and his 
voice faltered a little. 

“ I pray you, Mistress Eleanor, tell me who 
was the stranger woman that came upon us so 
like a rude ghost, while we were all happy to¬ 
gether on the old keep; methinks she should 
have some good reason for questions which no 
man in my father’s kingdom had dared to pro¬ 
pound after a like fashion,!” 

Eleanor hesitated, and seemed to be consider * 
ing how she sheuld answer. 

“ Indeed, I scarcely know,” she said, at last; 
“the Lady Mabel has been an inmate of the 
castle since I can remember; but of her history 
I know absolutely nothing, and this is the first 
time in my life that I have ever seen her delibe¬ 
rately seek the company of a stranger. She sel¬ 
dom leaves her room, and less frequently the 
tower. Her conduct this morning could not 
have been more surprising to you than it was 
to us.” 

“ And is this all you know of her dark lady¬ 
ship ?” said Richmond, in a dissatisfied tone. 

“Not quite all,” replied Eleanor; and there 
was a strange mingling of tenderness and rancor 
in her voice. “ I know that to this person— 
strange and austere as she may be to others—I 
am indebted for the only real sympathy that has 
flfeen extended to my orphanage in this castle. 
4* 
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When my pride has been humble dby depend¬ 
ence, she has felt for me—given me kindness— 
counsel,—nay, I solemnly believe, more of ten¬ 
derness than any other person on earth. With 
all others, the heiress of this domain is the only 
object deemed worthy of a thought. The Lady 
Mabel, perhaps because she is herself a depend¬ 
ant, has alone lavished affection that does not 
humilate, on the orphan girl.” 

Eleanor spake with energy,—even with bit¬ 
terness ; and this was so unusual with her, that, 
for a time, young Richmond forgot his own 
annoyance in wonder at a degree of emotion 
that seemed as singular as it was uncalled for. 

“ Nay, fair Mistress, I did not think to move 
you thus. But even the name of this dark lady 
seems destined to raise a storm wherever it is 
used; I will e’en seek what information I want 
of the Earl.” 

“I should advise not,” said Eleanor, more 
calmly. “ The Earl brooks no questioning on 
the subject of Lady Mabel; so it were best to 
let her existence pass from your mind; she is 
but a helpless recluse—not happy, as your Grace 
may see. If her questions were abrupt, is there 
no excuse for that in her total seclusion from 
society ? I pray your Highness cast all thoughts 
of her from your mind: it is not probable that 
she will ever cross your path again.” 

The sound of horses entering the court inter¬ 
rupted what more she might have said, and she 
added, with some appearance of haste, 

“ I had forgotten ; visitors are at the portal, 
and the Earl not yet made aware of itand she 
left him. 

“ Thank Heaven! we shall have some amuse¬ 
ment now,” exclaimed Richmond, turning to a 
window, and looking down into the court. “ Ha! 
I should know that livery! George ! old friend, 
thou art thrice welcome!” And, forgetful of all 
his previous annoyance, the young Duke hurried 
down to the court, eager to welcome the new 
comers.* (to be continued.) 


* Entered According to Act of Congress in the 
Southern District of New York, by Edward Stefih4tos, 
in the year 1S47. ^ 


JESSIE. 

My Jessie is sportive, my Jessie is fair; 

Like sunniest gold are the waves of her hair ! 

Her voice is as soft as the murmur afar 

Of a fountain that twinkles and sings to the star! 

My Jessie is happy, for Jessie is good: 

Who ever in anger her kisses withstood? 

I know she is mortal, but think her divine : 

Oh ! welcome the morrow when Jessie is mine! 
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A Ball. From the Frontispiece to Thompson’s Country Dance, 1776. 


THE CHANGES OF FASHION, i 

BY EMILY H. MAY. < 

Fashion is proverbially a fickle goddess, but j 
never has she been more so than during the past < 
century. Our great grandmothers delighted in < 
high-heeled shoes, enormous tonpees, and hoop : 
petticoats; our grandmothers flourished “inim- \ 
mortal youth,” under robes with short waists. In j 
our own day we have seen the reign of bishops* 5 
sleeves and Dunstable bonnets: of tight sleeves \ 
and little coquettish hats: of low-necked dresses j 
and high-necked dresses; of short cloaks, long 
cloaks, and now no cloaks at all. Old ladies j 
are still living who began life with their hair j 
combed over a cushion on their head a foot j 
high, and after passing through all the grada- | 
tions of tighj^Hrrls, loose curls, long curls and j 
short curls, are now finishing life with the same 
hair combed demurely down the side of their 
face and set off* with a modest, Quaker like cap ! < 

AJu mdred years ago, that is in 1747, hoop j 
pettiaPjiB fuad white powder worn in the hair > 
were in alPtheir glory. To fair complexions J 
powder was a not inelegant accessory. It gave S 
a brilliancy to blondes, only credible by those j 
who have seen good pictures of that day. The > 
influence of George III., was long exerted un- \ 
successfully against the custom of wearing pow- \ 
der; but finally the court practices prevailed, j 
and powder was generally abandoned. < 

The hoop petticoat is a fashion now more \ 
than three hundred years old. It first made its £ 
appearance at the court of Charles V., Emperor $ 
of Germany, who introduced it under the name < 


of the guarda infanta. The hoop passed into 
England and France toward the close of the 
sixteenth century. Anne Boleyn’s portrait re¬ 
presents her without a hoop: consequently it 
was at a later day that it became fashionable. 
Queen Elizabeth, however, is always painted 
with a hoop. In her state dress this august 
personage is a comical looking, affair. Her 
stomacher reaches nearly half way to her feet; 
while her throat is buried in an immense ruff, ^ 
like that of a ruff-necked pigeon. The hoop 
continued to be worn in England until the reign 
of Charles I., whose good taste abolished it. 

At the same time it lost caste in France, after 
having been worn for nearly a century, and 
been the cause of supplanting the graceful cos¬ 
tumes designed by the great painter Titian for 
the court of Francis the First. 

All this time, however, the hoop retained its 
sway in Germany. It was again introduced 
into England after an exile of fifty years; but 
it did not get a footing in France for a consi¬ 
derable period later. The hoop came back to 
the court of England in 1668, with Mary, wife 
of William, Prince of Orange, who had worn it 
in Holland, where the fashion of the imperial 
court was followed. From this time, up to 
1747, the hoop continued to grow larger and 
larger. Louis XIV., for a long time, resisted 
its introduction at his court. But about 1713, 
when lie was dining in public after the treaty 
of Utrecht, two English ladies dressed in little 
caps and enormous hoops, came to witness the 
royal ceremonial; but they unknowingly pro-^ 
voked more curiosity than the king, and such 
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At that time, ladies’ gowns were made chiefly 
of satins and brocades; for it was some years 
later when crapes and similar light fabrics first 
came in fashion. A handsome dress often lasted 
half a life-time; it was only the very wealthy 
who could afford to replenish their wardrobes 
frequently: persons in an ordinary rank of life 
wore coarser and more common stuffs, and every 
body’s station could be distinguished by his or 
her dress. For out of door costume, the ladies 
wore coquettish little hats perched on one side 
of the head. The modern bonnet was then not 
yet invented. Indeed, to this day, it is only the 
women of the United States and England, with 
the females of the better classes in Europe, that 
wear bonnets: the peasantry of all other coun¬ 
tries have each a national head-dress to which 
they adhere, and even the grisettes of Paris wear 
caps and not bonnets. 

Twenty years later, that is in 1777, hoops 
were still worn in England. The ladies now, 
however, had got to using a most absurd head¬ 
dress. They had already increased the hoop to 


| In America, however, the fashions were some* 
5 what later, and in 1776 the more graceful cos- 
; mine of our first figure still continued to be worn. 

> The hoop and the toupee had now, however, 
: seen their best days. The taste of Marie An- 
: toinette, the unfortunate queen of Louis XVI., 

who ascended the throne in 1774, revolted 
against the enormous hoops heretofore worn, 
? and gradually diminished their size. In Eng- 

> land, they held their place somewhat longer, 
i Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, had some time 

before banished them from his pictures: and in 
most of his portraits accordingly, the ladies are 
represented in flowing robes as sheperdesses, 
or other fancy characters. It is questionable 
nevertheless whether this was not an instance 
of the worst taste; Copley refused to follow this 
fashion; and certainly his women look all the 
better for the stately attire of their day. 

With the French Revolution of 1789 came a 
rage fior classic costumes. The beautiful wife 
of Tallien set the fashion in Paris, where she 
appeared with a loose flowing robe without any 
hoop whatever, bare arms, a short waist cinc- 


was the rush by the populace to get a sight of 
them, that a riot like to have occurred in the 
presence of his majesty. The ladies, it is said, 
would have been crushed to death by the eager 
crowd if the attendants had not rushed out and 
brought them in safety within the rail of the 
king’s table. From that day the hoop became 
all the rage in France. 

A lady in full dress, a century ago, was a 
curious looking object, as may be seen by the 
annexed cut, representing a belle of the year 
1747. 


, such a size that, in going through an ordinary 
' door, it was necessary to turn side-ways. They 
\ enlarged the cushion which they had been wear- 
\ ing for some years on the head, with the hair 
^ combed back over it; and enlarged it to such an 
‘ extent that it often soared a foot into the air. 
! Think what a looking object a bride must have 
! been, dressed in the height of the then fashion, 
, standing on heels three inches tall, and towering 
j twelve inches more with a steeple of curls on 
s her head! The annexed cut represents the 
; fashion in 1777. 
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tured by a girdle, hair dressed in a knot of curls 
on the back of the head, and the whole costume 
a la Grecque , like that of an antique statue. In 
the course of twenty years fashions turned a 
complete somerset. In 1777, a lady in full dress, j 
resembled in shape an enormous cabbage: in \ 
1797 she had shrunk to the stalk with all its j 
leaves shorn away. In 1777, a fashionable lady 
could scarcely crowd her way along a modern* \ 
hall: in 1797, she looked as if she could almost > 
squeeze herself through the banisters. In 1777 \ 
she was an inflated balloon: in 1797 she was \ 
a collapsed parachute. The waist, which had j 
once been extravagantly long, was now absurdly j 
short. People began to think at last that the j 
ladies intended to have no waists at all, that \ 
waists were to be lost. A popular song of that j 
day began, 5 

, “Shepherd, have you seen my love?” > 

A wag, in reference to the prevailing fashion, > 
parodied it thus: > 

“Shepherd have you seen my waist?” s 

The annexed cut represents the walking and s 

evening costumes for 1797. They are taken j 
from a London magazine of that period, “ The j 
Lady’s Museum.” j 


come into vogue again, as it would be an effec¬ 
tual check to tight lacing, a habit we fear not 
easy to banish, though the handsomest figures 
among our acquaintance belong to women who 
have never laced. 

Fickle as fashion seems, and really is, at least 
in civilized Europe and America, it originally 
has its beginning in convenience. Most of our 
costumes are derived from the peasantry of dif¬ 
ferent quarters of the old world: the short cloak 
from the Irish girl, the gipsy hat from the Swiss, 
the laced boddice from Tyrol. All rude nations 
dress suitably to their climate; but the fashion 
appropriate in one place, when imitated by a 
Parisian modiste , becomes often ridiculous. Even 
the fashions proper for Paris, are not always pro¬ 
per for the United States. The bare arms and 
low-necked dresses, worn occasionally by the 
Parisian belles, are fertile of consumptions when 
imported into this country. 

What changes in fashion may be in store for us, 
who is prophet enough to tell? But we doubt if 
the next century will be as fertile in absurdities 
as the past. 

YOUTH. 

BY W. W. WILLSON. 



Since that period fashion has played a good j 
many fantastic tricks; but the hoop has not 
recovered its ground,'though occasionally the j 
mode looks that way. Short waists, however, j 
have gone to the cc tomb of all the Capulets,” \ 
never we hope to be revived. We wish the \ 
old fashioned stomacher, with its stays would < 


Oh! youth is a season of witching romances, 

Of tinsel-wrought visions and dreamy delight— 
When the spirit is rocked in a cradle of trances, 

And the day has its fictions as well as the night. 

A season of vaulting on fancy lent pinions 
To a firmament spangled with azure and gold, 

Of basking spell-fettered in beauty’s dominions 

Where scenes of enchantment are round us unroll’d. 

A. Time when the fancies, all eager for capture, 

Oft spirit to dream-land—to phantasy’s bowers, 
Where pleasures float on as on bright wings of rapture, 
And joy speeds the feet of the echoless hours; 

When clouds from the spirit lift lightly and airy, 

And the senses are rapt in oblivion’s spell, 

As sweet as in coral haunt slumbers the fairy, 

Or sea begirt Peri in Ocean’s deep cell! 

Like rays of the sunshine from wave to wave glancing, 
Resplendant and hoping, youth’s moments stream on! 
Like Boreal splendors from star to star glancing, 

By fanciful glories youth ever is won! 

When life is a web of mere gossamere, tinted 
With beautiful dyes which the rainbow assumes, 
When the gloom which a moment of care has imprinted 
The next ray of sunlight as brightly illumes. 

Oh! youth is of life the gay festival season 
When we drink from the chrystal vase nectar for wine, 
When the lightning of wit still intoxicates reason, 

And pleasure is Heaven and beauty divine! 

Youth’s banquet is rich and as wide as earth’s Eden, 
Spread out ’neath a gorgeous pavillitm of blue; 
Where if shadowy guests ever enter unbidden 
In the jubile soon they ’ll be echoing too. 
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OUR FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 

Many ladies having expressed a wish, daring last 
year, that we should get up a floral department for the 
new volume, we procured the assistance of a gentle¬ 
man but lately engaged in the business of a horticultu- 
ralist, who prepared for us an admirable and thorough 
essay on the subject in hand. In this article, concise 
and accurate directions are given for the management 
of all such plants as are usually cultivated in this count 
try, either in the parlor or in the garden. The essay 
might have been protracted to almost any length; but, 
we preferred, as our readers will, to have it at once 
concise and complete. The information is conveyed in 
the shape of a conversation, supposed to have occurred 
between a husband and wife. In order that the know¬ 
ledge imparted in this article may be as seasonable as 
possible, we shall publish it in four or five distinct 
parts. The first part will relate principally to bulbous 
roots, the second to spring flowers, the third to sum¬ 
mer ones, &c., &c. Each part will appear a little in 
advance of the opening of the season to which it refers: 
the interim will be devoted to our “ Floral Dictionary,’’ 
and other matters.— Editors. 

JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 

“Were you not once a gardener, Charles?” 

“I was, Marian, and very fond too of my occupa¬ 
tion : indeed, it was a labor of love.” 

“Then you can assist me; will you?” 

“ Willingly. What shall I do for you?” 

“To be concise, Charles, I intend making a garden 
for our cottages, and wish some instructions. Our par¬ 
terre is a small one : teach me how to make the most 
of it.” 

“When shall I begin?” 

“ When—let me see. What month is this—January ? 
Yes, it is January. Begin how.” 

“ But you can do nothing with a garden in January.” 

“Nevertheless, my plants will require attention.” 

“True. Well, your Camillias are beginning to 
bloom. They want nothing now but moderate supplies 
of water; not too much, however, or they will drop 
their buds,—a consequence of decay at the root, in¬ 
duced by too much moisture. The same course of 
treatment must be pursued with your Daphnes, as well 
as some various bulbous roots, some Hyacinths, Nar¬ 
cissi, Jonquils, Crocus, and early Tulips, which are 
now beginning to expand their leaves. Whatever 
roses and other plants you may possess, showing buds, 
may be similarly treated. Not so, however, some Ge¬ 
raniums which are not. They should be very mode¬ 
rately supplied. And, Marian, always water your house 
plants in the morning. They have*then the heat of the 
day to assist moisture which, if applied at night, 
would check their growth, and, repeated too frequently, 
cause them to shed their buds. Your Hyacinths, Tu¬ 
lips and Narcissi in glasses should have their water 
changed every three days. Rain water is better for 
forcing bulbs in glasses than any other; it contains 
more nutriment. Some bulbs, too, as well as some 
plants in pots, should have occasional sun and air, but 
this should only be given about meridian, and never, 
except on a moderate day when the sun is out.” 


“ And now for February?” 

“February, will be a month of some importance. 
Your roses and geraniums will now require repotting. 
The best soil for roses of all kinds is a garden loam, to 
which, if heavy, a little sand may be added, with the 
addition of some well-rotted manure. Your camillias 
will now be in full bloom, and will continue so through¬ 
out March, if supplied with water as I have directed. 
So with the Daphnes. Your bulbs, too, require a con¬ 
tinuation of the same treatment. Your cacti and 
echiro-cacti will soon begin to exhibit their buds. 
They, too, must be watered, but not more than every 
other day. The Poinsettia Pulcherima and Euphorbia 
Jacquiniflora, two of the most magnificent parlor plants, 
will also display their gorgeous blooms. 

“ And now, pet, if you wish a pretty garden, you 
must commence your work out of doors. Whatever 
roses and other hardy shrubs have not been pruned 
heretofore, must be attended to now. Our grape-vines 
were trimmed in the fail; they require no care. If you 
wish any additional shrubs, now is the time to plant 
them: later than this will be too late. Your annual 
flowers, too, your early and more tender ones, should 
now be sown. Had we a large garden, I should re¬ 
commend the making a hot-bed; but, as we have not, 
yon had better sow the seeds of the prettiest in the 
house. They will do very nearly as well. The best 
sorts to sow now are the Amaranths, the Balsams, or 
Lady’s Slippers, Golden Bartorias, Calendrinas, Cock’s- 
comb, Clintonias, Mexican climbing Cobea, and Dah¬ 
lias; but you can obtain more beautiful varieties of 
these from their roots than from seed; Batchelor’s 
Buttons, Cypress vines, Ice plants, Marmardina Bar- 
clayana,—this is a beautiful flowering vine, and 
covered with rich purple blossoms all summer; the 
Auriculas, Polyanthos, but the two latter are scarcely 
adapted to our climate; our summer heat is too great, 
and of too long continuance; the plants almost invaria¬ 
bly die; besides, they do not flower until the second 
year; the Portulaccas, and the Schizanthi, the White 
Egg plant—a curious and pretty object in a garden— 
with the Shunbergias, Vincas, and Dinnias, fill up my 
list. All these should be sown either in pots, or, in 
what is better, shallow pans, from which they can more 
readily be transplanted to the parterre, and in which, 
until that time arrives, they will have more room to 
grow. The soil should be the same as that I have re¬ 
commended for your pot-roses, with a trifling additional 
quantity of sand. They should be sown too in lines, 
or, rather, to speak technically, in little drills. You 
will then be more easily able to distinguish them from 
the weeds, which will spring up around them. Every 
drill too should be marked with a little stake containing 
the name of the species. At first the pans containing 
the seeds should neither be exposed to the direct, noi* 
to the continued rays of the sun: they crust the earth 
on the surface, made adhesive by the water, and assist 
to prevent the seed from properly germinating. Ap- 
propos of watering seeds sown in this way, I have men¬ 
tioned. The best plan is to dip a stiff brush in a basin 
of water, and then to run your hand gently across it; 
when its contents will be precipitated on the surface 
of the earth delicately and almost imperceptibly as 
dew. This course is necessary, for all flower seeds 
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are delicate, and, as they are almost all sown within a 
half and the smallest within a quarter inch of the sur¬ 
face, they are easily capable of being dislodged from 
their position, and either sunk too deep in the earth, or 
brought too near, if not on the surface; either of which 
accidents are dangerous, if not fatal to their successful 
vegetation.” 

“ And my bulbous roots, that I planted out of doors— 
what of them ?” 

“ Toward the last of the month, if the season be 
favorable, you may partially remove their covering of 
leaves. It is best, however, not to be too early.” 

“And March?” 

“ Oh! March, I will tell you of at another time.” 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 

* * * * People often fall into the error of 
naming too many children alike in the different branches 
of a family. "We once knew a sept of Smiths, in which 
each brother had a son named John; and when these 
grew up, the neighbors had no other way to distinguish 
them, except by calling them Honest John, Swearing 
John, Thieving John, Lying John, and Lazy John.— 
The best part of the affair was, that the whole neigh¬ 
borhood pronounced Honest John the greatest scoundrel 
in the family. Every one has heard of the old lady 
who had a passion for the name of Anna, calling her 
girls, in succession, Mary Anna, Sarah Anna, &c., un¬ 
til she had exhausted her catalogue. When her last 
child was born, she called for a Dictionary, and looked 
down the columns until she come to Ipecachu ana. 
“Ah!” says she, “that’s the Anna for me!” Some 
folks, too, have a contempt for honest, good old names, 
and aspire after the romantic. “ La!” said a lady, the 
other day, “so you call call your infant Sarah—now,I 
call mine Wilhelmina.” We know a family, where the 
girls are named Araminta, Jessica, Angelina, Malvina, 
and Belvidere; and the boys delight in the high-sound¬ 
ing titles of Frederick, Augustus, Roderick, and Gus- 
tavus j This is but one remove from* Pompey! 

#/# # It is better sometimes to re-peruse an 
old/hook than read a new one, especially if, as now, 
th/re is a dearth of readable novelties. We have just 
b^en looking over “ Eothen” again. It seems as fresh 
td us and brilliant as ever. Has the author exhausted 
himself, or shall we hear from him again ? Here is a 
passage on the “ Dead Sea” that makes one perfectly 
shudder. In reading it, we realize what word-painting 
is, in the hands of an artist. “ Eothen” did not write 
this with a dash. 

“ I went on, and came near to the waters of Death; 
they stretched deeply into the southern desert, and be¬ 
fore me, and all around, as far away as the eye could 
follow, blank hills piled high over hills, pale, yellow 
and naked, walled up in her tomb forever, the dead and 
damned Gomorrah. There was no fly that hummed in 
the forbidden air, but instead, a deep stillness,—no 
grass grew from the earth—no weed peered through 
the void sand, but in mockery of life, there were trees 
borne down by Jordan in some ancient flood, and these 
grotesquely planted on the forlorn shore, spread out 
their grim, skeleton arms, all scorched and charred to 
blackness by the heats of the long, silent years.” 


* * * * The propriety of whipping children 
is just now a mooted point. “ Spare the rod and spoil 
the child,” says Solomon. “ Persuasion can do every¬ 
thing,” say our modern reformers. We take no sides 
in the question, believing that the utility of corporeal 

\ s punishment depends a good deal on circumstances. 
| We were struck the other day, however, with an Irish- 
| woman’s notions on the subject. In passing along the 

< outskirts of the town, we heard a terrific squalling 
? from a cabin: it seemed as if Pandemonium was let 
\ loose; such was the yelling, screaming, and high talking, 

< intermingled with cries of “Murder,” and the sound 
? of blows. We rushed into the hut, where stood a 
\ powerful Irishwoman, thwacking away, right and left, 

without discrimination, among her children. “In 
; heaven’s name, what have they done,” we cried, 
“ that you beat them so unmercifully?” She stopped, 

< looked at us in surprise, and said, “Nothin’ to spake of, 
yer honor; that is, nothing at all. But, ye sees, I’ve 
been out nursing for a month, and the poor craythurs 
were spoiling for want of a good bating .” 

* * * * After all, the Italians have written the 
best sonnets. They are a people of point and glitter, 
and with them this style of poem is idiosyncratic. 
Reader, you should learn Italian, if only to read sonnets! 
Here is one on “Providence,” admirably .translated 
from Italian:— 

“Just as a mother, with sweet, pious face, 

Yearns towards her little children from her seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 

Takes this upon her knees, that on her feet; 

And while from actions, looks, complaints, pretences, 
She learns their feelings and their various will, 

^ To this a look, to that a word, dispenses, 
j And whether stern or smiling, loves them still;— 

| So Providence for us, high infinite, 

| Makes our necessities its watchful task, 
s Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants, 
s And even if it denies what seems our right, 

5 Either denies because ’twould have us ask, 

' Or seems but to deny, or in denying grants.” 

$ # # # # We suppose that so long as men con- 

l tinue to admire pretty faces, women will use cos- 

< metics. Physicians may tell the sex, in vain, that 

> paint closes the pores of the skin, and thus brings on 
s disease and sometimes death. The only way to reach 
( the evil is by the arrows of wit. Lord Chesterfield 
j and Voltaire understood this. Being at Paris, at a 
| party, the latter said to the former,—“ My Lord, which 
<j are the most beautiful—the English or the French 
| ladies ?” “ Really, I cannot tell,” replied Chesterfield, 

| “I am not a good judge of painting.” Soon after- 

> wards, Voltaire, happening to be conversing with an 
j English woman highly rouged, Chesterfield approach- 
| ed him, and said,—“ Sir, take care that you are not 
| captivated.” “ My JLord,” replied Voltaire, “ I have 

no fears of being taken by an English vessel carrying 
French colors.” 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Our plate really does credit to the artist. Perhaps a 
more beautiful affair has never been published in this 
country. The dress of the female is elegant beyond 
comparison. She wears a rich white dress, elaborately 
puffed at the skirt, and with three rows of puffs around 
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the shoulders, which are worn bare, as well as the < 
arms, this being the fashion for ball dresses. The ? 
skirt is most charmingly trimmed with roses; as is \ 
also her boddice. The hair is plaited and adorned i 
with flowers. She wears a short sacque of white satin, s 
lined with pink, which the gentleman is engaged in j 
putting on her as she retires from the ball. The pic- ) 
ture is most exquisite ! \ 

This is a month when there is little new in costume j 
to record. In our two preceding numbers, we gave j 
such full descriptions of out-of-door dresses, that, with j 
the exception of a carriage dress, given below, we j 
shall add nothing in that line this month. A few re- \ 
marks on evening and morning dresses, however, will < 
be seasonable. \ 

For Morning Dresses, the most fashionable wraps ^ 
continue to be those made with ample folds, opening j 
on a rich under-skirt, a la oriental; these are denomi- > 
nated des peignoirs sultanes. Light materials now < 
universally give place to heavy ones. During the past j 
autumn, attempts were made to introduce the peignoir > 
a faublas; but this antique style of dress, made of < 
printed jaconet, did not take. A very choice costume ? 
for home wear has been bespoken by a lady who, to a s 
great extent, controls the fashions in London. It is l 
composed of pink taffetas; the skirt decorated with j 
three broad volants, vandyked round the lower edge; s 
these flounces are put on nearly plain, and reach more < 
than half way up the skirt; the corsage is made high j 
upon the back and shoulders, but open half way down \ 
the front, showing the under chemisette, and vandyked ? 
round the edge; a narrow strip of the silk encircles the \ 
waist, forming a kind of basque ; long plain sleeves, ? 
open a little way up the arm, showing the under fulled \ 
sleeve of muslin, laced across with silk braid, and < 
buttons confining it on each side; these sleeves are ? 
surmounted with three epaulets of different depths, each j 
forming a succession of Vandykes, and cut in heavy < 
form. Cravat of pink ribbon. Round full cap of rich l 
black lace, forming a deep frill at the back, and inter- < 
mixed at the sides with plain orange and pink gauze j 
ribbon. ^ 

Evening Dresses. —Decidedly the prettiest one of | 
the season is that given in our plate. A white tarle- j 
tane, or embroidered Swiss, made low on the shoulders, \ 
with short sleeves, and waist a la point , will be very < 
much worn by young unmarried ladies this winter: j 
the robe with two deep flounces! Evening dresses are \ 
also composed of gauze lisse , pink or blue, and trim- l 
med with Pompadour fringes placed at the edge of the > 
flounces; also made of the tissu diaphane , decorated s 
with two broad lace flounces; the corsage a la grecque , j 
without the epaulettes; the short sleeves being cut in S 
such a form as to take the place of them; the flounces j 
are caught up, or raised upon each side, with broad < 
satin ribbon ascending up each side, and meeting at the > 
waist, the lower end being confined by a tuft of roses, s 
A very pretty dress is made with a low body, and can - J 
nezouls of lace ; short sleeves, trimmed with narrow s 
frillings, to match the three flounces which are put on 1 
at equal distances upon the skirt. Another style of ] 
trimming these dresses, is to have three rows, each < 
row composed of the same number of volans , and j 
every flounce of different widths, which must be regu- ' 


lated according to the depth of the skirt; ceintures of 
fancy ribbons, with very long streamers, being always 
considered a finish for this kind of costume. We also 
see tulle, gauze, tarlatane, organdi, and crepe in re¬ 
quest. Trimming with three flounces of broad lace is 
very fashionable; these flounces are always caught up 
by shoulder knots of ribbon. 

Carriage Costume. —A very splendid costume, to 
be worn under a wrap of any kind, is made now of rich 
silk; the color splendid blue; the corsage is half-high, 
and does not quite close in the front, but is fastened by 
three rows of fancy trimming attached by small gold 
buttons; a small cape is set in the neck of the dress 
the edge of which is richly brocaded; the sleeves are 
tight, open on the front of the arm, and do not quite 
reach the wrist, but allow an under-sleeve to appear 
before them; the opening on the arm is fastened to 
correspond with that of the body; the waist is long, and 
is finished by a jacket, the corners of which are rounded, 
and, like the cape, brocaded at the edge; the skirt is 
long and full; the front breadth is magnificently bro¬ 
caded en tablier. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Opal: Edited by John "Reese . New York: 
J. C. Riker .—We believe this is the only annual of 
the larger class now published in New York. This 
year it comes to us more elaboralely embellished, and 
with a richer binding, than belong to the previous is¬ 
sues. If we mistake not, the size is increased also, 
giving greater variety to the reading matter and breadth 
to the embellishments. All that gold, rich leather, and 
paper of the heaviest and whitest, can do to form a 
beautiful volume, has been accomplished, with a liberal 
hand, by the publisher; and the plates are, most of them, 
richly colored. The literary matter is supplied by a 
great variety of writers, and, of course, unequal in the 
degree of excellence. Mrs. Sigourney’s tale “ Bertha,” 
is the best thing by far among the prose articles. Mr. 
Street’s poem, “ The Summer Stream,” is a gem in 
the poetry. Mrs. Balmanno, of Brooklyn, one of our 
sweetest poets, when she can be persuaded to write, 
also contributes a beautiful poem. And Miss Lynch 
has done herself credit. The “ Two Sabbaths,” by Mrs. 
Hale, is pure and true poetry. But we have a grave 
fault to find, not with the book particularly, but with 
the course generally pursued by its editor in all his 
literary undertakings. He is too much the editor of a 
clique; and, in the space which he renders to writers, 
seems to be guided more by feelings of personal friend¬ 
ship or fancy, than by that stern and true regard for a 
national literature, which every man holding control 
over even a single page should encourage. This is all 
the fault we have to find,—not with the Opal, for it is 
a beautiful book,—but with the general career of its 
editor. 

The Poems of William Cullen Bryant , with lllvs- 
trations: 1 vol. Philda: Carey <$• Hart. In its 
general appearance, this superb volume is similar to 
the edition of Longfellow’s Poems, issued by the same 
house last year. There is the same clear, bold type; 
the same thick, white paper; the same general appear- 
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ance; the same elegance of finish and binding. It 
would puzzle Oxford or London to show a more chaste 
specimen of typography. The illustrations, however, 
are of a somewhat different cast from those in Long¬ 
fellow’s volume; they are less elaborate, but more 
numerous, and altogether more original. Every pic¬ 
ture in the volume before us, is from a design made by 
Leutze expressly for the book. We are glad to see 
the works of an American poet, illustrated by an 
American artist, at the expense of an American pub¬ 
lisher. A better day is dawning for our literature, 
when American genius achieves such triumphs. Many 
of these embellishments by Leutze are very beautiful: 
“ The Fountain,” “ The Greek Partisan,” and “ Monu¬ 
ment Mountain,’’ particularly so. The volume is also 
embellished with an engraved portrait of Bryant, exe¬ 
cuted by the elder Cheney from one of the younger 
Cheney’s inimitable crayon drawings. Altogether, this 
book, in every department, has had the benefit of the 
highest artistic talent. The poems of Mr. Bryant have 
all been revised for the present edition. No one who 
loves thoughtful and refined verse, will be without his 
volume. 

The Pictorial History of England. Nos. 9, 10, 
and 11. Harper if Brothers .—This glorious work 
continues rich as ever in its embellishments. In these 
numbers we have the great reign of Edward the First, 
Henry the Third, and one or two of the other English 
monarchs. Here are also some views of castles—ruins 
of the Castle of Dunbar and Berkeley Castle, with a 
head of Henry the Third—all perfect beyond anything 
in their Way that we have ever seen. There are also 
some historical scenes of great interest and beauty— 
with costumes male and female of ancient times, all 
interesting and most valuable to those, who, like us, 
have a passion for these things. The eleventh number 
completes the first volume of the history, and is ac¬ 
companied by an index, and a beautifully engraved 
title-page. 9 The style of this work is clear, brief, and 
vigorous, and when the four volumes are completed, 
they will undoubtedly form the History of England, 
which every family will possess. 

The Diadem•, for 1847. Philada: Carey if Hart. 
—This annual is embellished with ten mezzotints, by 
Sartain, all of which are from original pictures, with 
the exception of two. The best of these engravings, 
to our taste, are “ Salvator Elosa painting Massaniello,” 
“ The Cromwellian,” “Prince Henry and the Crown,” 
“The Mother,” and “Adam "Woodcock.” The lite¬ 
rary matter is composed of translations, in which we 
recognize a familiar and able pen. Altogether, this 
number of the Diadem is quite equal to that for 1846, 
and is a very desirable gift-book for Christmas or New 
Year. 

The Bose: An Annual. Published by the Apple- 
tons. Edited by Miss Emily Marshall .—Some of 
the plates in this book are perfect little jewels: “ the 
Wagoner,” for instance, and “ The Soldier’s Return.” 
The binding is very beautiful, with a golden rose and 
a rich ring pattern of gold that gives the whole book an 
effect exceedingly graceful and appropriate. The lite¬ 
rary contents are all varied, chaste, and above the 
ordinary level even of similar works. This Rose on 


our table, shall be a Christmas gift to the little lady we 
love best. 

Alladin, with Fifteen Illustrations: 1 vol. G. B. 
Zeiberif Co. This is one of the best books for children 
we ever saw, of its kind. It is the story of Alladin, told in 
verse, and illuminated with colored engravings of great 
spirit and beauty. The publisher contemplates, we 
believe, issuing a series of volumes like this, em¬ 
bracing all the good old-fashioned legends which have 
entranced the young fancy time out of mind; and if all 
the volumes are as meritorious, he will unquestionably 
command the market. 

Youths' Historical Gift. Appleton if Co .—Here is 
one of those useful and yet elegant books that a parent 
loves to place in his children’s possession on a Christ¬ 
mas morning, when he wishes to blend the advantages 
of knowledge pleasantly with the amusements of his 
family. Our volume is full of pictures illustrating 
scenes in history. It is neatly bound in blue and gold, 
forming altogether a most desirable gift book. 

History of the American Bevolution: By the Bev. 
J. L. Blake. Harper if Brother .—This little History 
is interspersed with maps and liberally illustrated- 
The style is good; and the arraagement of facts calcu¬ 
lated to give a clear idea of “ the times that tried men’s 
souls.” A history like this was much needed. 

Laneton Parsonage. D. Appleton 4* Co .—This is 
one of a series of moral tales written for the young, but 
useful to all classes. It is well got up, and a book that 
no family of girls should be without. It is, emphati¬ 
cally, a good book. 

Chambers' Information for the People. No. 6.— 
This number has just been published by Zeiber & Co. 
Again we recommend this work as indispensable to all 
persons pretending to have a library. 

Jack Datchett: An Old Man's Tale: 1 Vol. H. 
F. Anners , Philada .—This is an exceedingly well told 
tale, and the mechanical execution of the book is ad¬ 
mirable. 

The Christmas Box: By T. S. Arthur. Philada : 
W. Sloanaker .—An excellent Temperance, story for 
Christmas festivities, beautifully printed and bound, 
and sold at a low price. 

Bond's Golden Museum. Appleton if Co .—A string 
of pearls upon a golden thread. 


Our January Number. —We have no fear of being 
excelled in this Number. The literary contents and 
the illustrations are alike unequalled. Our old friends 
will see that we have added several extra pages to the 
reading matter. We are in earnest when we say that 
no magazine for the sex will be able, no matter what 
its price, to keep pace with us in 1847. Our rapidly 
increasing list warrants and encourages renewed exer¬ 
tions on our part. Let all send on their names and 
money: they will not regret it, when they see what we 
shall do! 


Review of Books. —Several notices of new works 
have been crowded out, but will appear in February. 
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s “No, Dora,” she replied, raising her head 
THE MALE COQUETTE. . from her cousin’s shoulder, “no. Deem not, 
by miss louise olivia hunter. > dear cousin, that I love him yet — deem not that 
chapterv. i I still waste my affections on one to whom they 

“ I wonder who he can be!” exclaimed Dora j are valueless. If Walter Livingston were to 
Lincoln, the only daughter of our village doctor, ^ kneel this moment at my feet and beseech me 
as she stood by the window gazing very atten- j t0 l°°k upon him again with favor, I solemnly 
tively upon some passing object on the avenue \ assure you that I would turn away with cold- 
before her. “ Come hither, Virginia,” she con- ^ ness and distrust. But I do not think I can ever 
tinued, turning eagerly to a young girl who ^ behold him without emotion, for the memory of 
was seated at a short distance from her, “come | the past has for me a bitterness that will not 
hither, and tell me if you do not think him very •; soon P ass away—and the sight of his counte- 
handsome.” J nance recalls the remembrance of all that he 

Virginia Elmslie moved hastily forward, and j has caused me to suffer.” 
in an instant stood beside her cousin, who pointed j “There is one of whom I would fain speak 
out the subject of her observation, a gentleman i to y° u > Virginia,” said Dora, as half an hour 
riding slowly past on horseback. He had now | after the two girls were seated together on the 
just turned the avenue and was in full view, and ^ sofa, “do you not remember years ago when 
as he passed the gate of Sylvan Grove Cottage, y° u used to visit us, a bright, merry-heaited 
Doctor Lincoln’s lovely residence, his eye lin- $ hoy, who was then the life of this household— 
gered upon the picturesque looking dwelling \ even my brother Henry? Do you not recollect 
with a gaze of interest. j how he used to draw us over fche fcnow ini his 

“Who can he be!” again exclaimed Dora, \ little sled—and how envious I was because he 
in a tone of earnest inquiry, “I have met him j used to pet you so, and call you his little wife? 
several times upon the avenue within the last $ Well, Virginia, my light-hearted brother has 
two or three days, and he passes this way quite j since then been transformed into a man—a 
often. Very noble looking isn’t he, Virginia?” j noble, generous, high-souled being, whose only 
But her companion made no reply, and surprised \ failing is the earnest love he yet bears to a 
at her continued silence, Dora raised her eyes to < ‘ little wife,’ who, in his sister’s hearing at least, 
her cousin’s face. Virginia’s cheek was strangely \ refuses even to allow him to cherish and protect 
pale, and her bright lip quivered convulsively, ^ her. 

while an expression of deep pain rested upon ; > “Since Henry left us, Virginia, every letter 
her countenance. j has teemed with messages and inquiries con- 

“Oh, Dora,” she murmured in reply to that cerning you, and only a few hours a^o I re- 
look of anxious inquiry, while she burst into < ceived one, in which he informed me of his 
tears—“oh! why did you call me to gaze on ? expectation of being with us very soon, when 
him? I had hoped that I was never to behold \ he intends to seek you and plead his cause in 
him more.” \ person. And you will not surely refuse the 

“Can it be possible! Was that Walter Liv- \ homage of a heart like his—oh, say, sweet 
ingston ?” was Dora’s exclamation in a voice j cousin, that you will one day let me call you 
of amazement: then perceiving her cousin’s \ my sister.” 

anguish at the mention of that name, she bent \ “Alas! Dora,” replied Virginia sadly, “I do 
forward and tenderly kissing that troubled brow s not believe it will ever be in ray power to ac- 
she added reprovingly—“dearest Virginia, have > cede to your wish. Bid your brother elsewhere 
you forgotten your promise long ere this to cast > seek a heart whose earliest hopes have not like 
him from your heart?” ! mine been wrecked—for he is well deserving of 
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that rich wealth of love which I fear I can never 
again bestow.” 

And as she spoke, Virginia Elmslie turned 
hastily aside; but her words had not filled Dora’s 
heart with despondency, for she murmured to 
herself in a low tone, “I shall not bid him do 
anything of the kind. Henry will soon return 
from college—and then let her withstand his 
pleadings if she can.” 

That night two persons might have been seen 
seated beneath an old and stately elm in Doctor 
Lincoln’s garden—Dora Lincoln, and the one 
whom everybody asserted was her betrothed, 
Frank Murray, the only son of the wealthy 
lawyer of Lilydale. Sadder than usual were 
Dora’s tones that evening, for sho was relating 
to him a mournful tale—the history of her gentle 
cousin Virginia. She told him how deeply and 
truly that fair girl had loved one whom she had 
deemed all that was noble and good, and how 
when her affections were completely ensnared, 
she had discovered that she had been deceived 
in her estimate of his character, and that far 
from being what she imagined, he was a vain 
and heartless mortal, whom the world had de¬ 
signated as a male coquette. It was a long time 
ere Virginia Elmslie could be convinced of the 
truth of the reports that so often reached her— 
and not until she stood by the death bed of ono 
whose love Walter Livingston had won and 
then slighted, could she credit the reality. But 
when she saw a young creature even fairer than 
herself laid low in death, and knew that the one 
she too loved had broken that trusting heart— 
an agonizing sensation stole over her spirit, and 
though for a few short days the star of hope lin¬ 
gered within her bosom, it was soon driven forth 
forever, and she found herself likewise forsaken 
and scorned. 

The blow was more than a frame so fragile 
and delicate as Virginia’s could support. A 
burning fever attacked her brain, and for many 
weeks her tife was despaired of. But at length 
the fever left her, and she slowly regained her 
strength; yet even then she took not the slightest 
notice of what passed around her, but seemed 
to haveWnk into a sort of stupor, from which it 
was a long while ere she could be fully aroused. 
After her entire recovery, her adopted parents 
(for Virginia was an orphan) deeming change 
of air and scene would be beneficial, sent her to 
visit her maternal uncle, Doctor Lincoln, in the 
beautiful village of Lilydale. 

Long did Dora and Frank Murray hold con¬ 
verse—and two or three times after she had 
finished her sad narration, as she listened to 
the words that fell from her companion’s lips, 
she shook her head saucily while a light, sweet 


laugh rang out upon the air, for Murray was 
proposing a scheme which fully met her ap¬ 
proval, and which she doubted not her power 
to accomplish. And indeed Dora was the very 
one above all others to place unlimited confi¬ 
dence in her own powers. Knowing so well 
the exact value of every smile that wreathed 
her coral lip, and of every glance of those dark, 
eloquent eyes of hers, it was not likely she could 
doubt her own ability to win a heart and cast 
it aside at pleasure—for though she had never 
tried her capacities in the latter field, it was 
what Frank Murray had now been planning, 
and to which Dora had lent a willing ear. 

The day following, the allotted period of her 
absence having expired, Virginia Elmslie bade 
adieu to her uncle’s family, and returned to her 
home in the far-distant metropolis. 

CHAPTER II. 

Nearly three months had passed away since 
the period of Virginia Elmslie’s visit to the Lin¬ 
colns’, and strange reports began now to be cir¬ 
culated through the village. It was confidently 
whispered among the gossips of Lilydale, that 
the doctor’s daughter was playing a coquette’s 
part—that during the prolonged stay of Frank 
Murray at New York, where he had gone for 
the purpose of permanently establishing himself 
in business, she had looked with favor upon the 
attentions of another, a young stranger, by name 
Walter Livingston, who had come to Lilydale 
for the avowed purpose of proving its facilities 
as a fishing resort. It was furthermore asserted 
that this self-same Livingston belonged to a most 
aristocratic family in New York, and was a young 
gentleman of extensive property himself—while 
his attractive appearance and pleasing manners 
had long since gained him the good will of the 
people of Lilydale. 

Sunday after Sunday Livingston was seen 
seated in Dr. Lincoln’s pew at church, sharing 
the same book with Dora, and after the service 
escorting her home with the most assiduous 
politeness. And very often of a bright moon¬ 
light evening, when the doctor’s family had re¬ 
tired to rest, the sweet tones of a flute were heard 
“ discoursing most eloquent music” directly be¬ 
neath the chamber window of fair Dora Lincoln. 
And doubtless the strains of that harmonious 
instrument fell gladly on the ear for which they 
weie intended—for at such times a small white 
hand drew the snowy drapery of the window 
gently aside, and a slight form nestled among 
the folds of the curtain listening attentively to 
each note of melody. 

From the first day Livingston had beheld Dora 
Lincoln she had claimed an interest in his heart. 
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He had little expected to find in a country village < 
one so lovely and graceful as our young heroine, j 
She had immediately struck his fancy as the very l 
one above all others whom he would fain have \ 
chosen for a wife. His first thought was to ob- l 
tain an introduction to the young lady—but how i 
was this to be accomplished ? A severe headache j 
and nervous debility (whether real or pretended j 
can only be guessed at) soon ensured for him the $ 
advice and attendance of the worthy doctor of < 
Lilydale—and having thus made acquaintance l 
with the father, it was no very difficult matter < 
to get an introduction to the daughter. And in- ? 
deed Doctor Lincoln himself seemed particularly < 
anxious that the introduction should take place i 
—why, I cannot pretend to say: but as the good < 
old gentleman had ever eschewed all claims to j 
being a match-maker, that he should now seem I 
in a fair way to deserve the title, was, it must \ 
be confessed, rather singular. s 

If Dora’s countenance had pleased Livingston, ) 
neither was he less charmed with her manners, s 
Her sprightly conversation and lively wit, to- j 
gether with the rich accumulated stores of her \ 
mind, all tended to excite his highest admira¬ 
tion. Day by day the captivation of her society 
increased with tenfold power. Dora was not \ 
the only one to whom he had paid attention, as j 
is well known to the reader, but never before 
had his heart been enlisted. For his own amuse¬ 
ment he coquetted with others, little caring or 
heeding the anguish of which he was but too fre¬ 
quently the cause. If they were foolish enough > 
to lose their hearts for him, he thought it was 
their own fault and not his—and thus like a 
butterfly he had flitted from flower’ to flower, 
sipping the sweets, and then turning coldly away. \ 
For the first time in his life Walter Livingston \ 
now loved, and love with him was not the mere > 
passion of a day, but a feeling calculated to last j 
through life. A few months before, the elegant l 
and refined Livingston would have scorned the > 
very idea of seeking a companion for life in an 
obscure village; but now he was completely 
enthralled, and would not have released himself i 
if he could. He felt that if he were connected j 
by marriage with Dr. Lincoln’s family he should i 
never have cause to be ashamed of his relations; j 
for though they laid no claim whatever to being \ 
of the bon ton —as how could they living in the S 
unpresuming village of Lilydale?—there was \ 
a certain air of respectability about them that < 
would ever be a bar to any show of condescen- \ 
sion on his part. The doctor’s eldest son Henry \ 
had now returned home, and Livingston could i 
not possibly object to him as a brother-in-law— < 
for Henry was an intelligent, fine looking youth, i 
and would be considered an acquisition even to > 


the circles of fashion. Yet Walter could not but 
be aware that in the demeanor of his brother-in- 
law elect toward him there was a restraint or 
rather a hauteur, that contrasted strangely with 
the apparent cordiality of the rest of the house¬ 
hold. Why this was he in vain conjectured— 
but it annoyed him exceedingly for some time, 
though he at last came to the resolution of trou¬ 
bling himself no more upon the subject. 

Very encouragingly had Dora Lincoln received 
the attentions of Livingston, and when she lis¬ 
tened day after day to the tones of his voice, and 
met the eloquent glance of those eyes, she did 
not at all wonder that Virginia Elmslie should 
have suffered so much. Little did Dora imagine 
that she had made so deep an impression upon 
that selfish heart—she deemed that he had chosen 
her but as a new victim upon which to exercise 
his caprices—and thinking thus, she considered 
herself authorized in carrying out fully a certain 
plan of treatment for her suitor. 

Week after week passed on, and still Living¬ 
ston lingered at Lilydale. But one unlucky day 
a letter arrived from an uncle of his in New 
York, desiring his immediate presence in the 
city, to prepare for a journey to Charleston, for 
the purpose of attending the sale of property 
there owned by Walter, and which it seemed 
could now be disposed of to advantage. 

It was with a heavy heart that an hour after¬ 
ward, the young man found himself on his way 
toward Dr. Lincoln’s, for the purpose of bidding 
adieu. Several times within the last week he had 
sought Dora for the purpose of making known 
to her his affection, but of late she had grown 
strangely cold, and each time that he was about 
to speak upon the subject, some slight remark 
of hers had cast a chili over his heart. Still he 
did not doubt that she loved him, but regarded 
her actions as proceeding merely from caprice: 
so now in a fit of pique he resolved to defer his 
proposal till his return from the south, and he 
had too high an opinion of himself to think that 
his lady love could forget him in the four months 
he proposed to be absent. 

Dora and her father were sitting in the parlor 
—and as Livingston entered, the former rose and 
welcomed him with a smile. A few minutes were 
spent in conversation, and then the purport of his 
visit was told, and as the visitor spoke he glanced 
at the fair girl before him, as if wishing to read 
her feelings at the intelligence. But Dora’s coun¬ 
tenance was perfectly calm—no trace of emotion, 
not even the slightest appearance of a flush was 
perceptible upon her cheek. Livingston turned 
away astonished that she should manifest so little 
sorrow at his departure. But still he could not 
believe himself indifferent to her—and even then. 
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contrary to his determination, he would have , 
avowed his attachment. But she allowed him j 
no chance for private conversation, persisting in 
remaining close beside her father’s chair—and 
he at length rose to say farewell. 

And now he could not resist addressing a few 
words to Dora. “ Would she allow him to send j 
her a paper, or some other token to remind her 
of an absent friend ?” 

“ Certainly—she was always willing to hear j 
from her friends.” \ 

“ Would she receive him as she had hitherto j 
done, on his return ? when he should hasten im- j 
mediately to Sylvan Grove Cottage to pay his j 
respects to its inmates.” The latter part of the j 
sentence was uttered in an emphatic tone, and < 
the speaker glanced meaningly into Dora’s face. < 
This time a slight flush suffused her cheek, but j 
it faded quickly away, and she replied that her < 
acquaintances were always sure of a welcome. < 
“Well, Dora,” remarked the doctor, after j 
Livingston had left them, “I fear that your < 
plans have entirely failed.” < 

“Oh, no, indeed father,” she replied in a tone ? 
of assurance, “fate could not possibly have been \ 
more favorable to my manoeuvre. Livingston, l 
I am certain, will return to Lilydale in four S 
months—and in little more than that time you s 
know—” She paused and blushed deeply. The s 
doctor patted her cheek, whistled, “ come haste s 
to the wedding,” and then left the room. \ 

CHAPTER III. J 

One pleasant afternoon, precisely four months ! 
from the date of the above events, a carriage s 
might have been seen driving at a rapid rate up > 
the principal avenue of Lilydale. In a few mo- S 
ments it stopped before the door of the “ Eagle \ 
Hotel,” and a gentleman hastily alighted. > 

“Walter Livingston! how^o you do?” ejacu- > 
lated an individual who had previously been busy 
tying up some small packages, and as he spoke he > 
jumped up and gave the stranger a most cordial S 
shake of the hand. > 

“Ah, uncle Ben, how are you?” rejoined > 
Walter Livingston, for it was no less a per- ) 
sonage, “ but what are you about ?” j 

Uncle Ben was in his own estimation at least, > 
a person of much consequence in Lilydale—for j 
he was generally employed by the inhabitants to i 
execute many little odd commissions, to which ? 
nobody else could find time to attend. He was ! 
an easy, good-natured sort of a fellow, whose ! 
principal failings were, as I have said before, a i 
high opinion of his own importance, and a pro- \ 
pensity to talk whenever he could find a listener. \ 
“Why, you see, Mister Livingston,” he said, j 
elevating his head with a highly consequential ! 


air, “ they ’re goin’ to have a great kick up at the 
doctor’s next Thursday. Young Master Henry 
has taken a sudden notion to git married, and 
his father’s a goin’ to give a great weddin’ frolic. 
They’re to have grand times, I can tell you— 
such doings as aint never been seen this side of 
the disputed territory. But you asked what I 
was about—wait a minute and I’ll tell you. 
You see, yesterday I was passin’ the doctor’s, 
and Mrs. Lincoln called me in and she says, says 
she, * uncle Ben! we ’re in a bad fix just now, 
and don’t know no way how to get out of it. 
There’s our Dora, she haint got half enough 
note paper for invitations to the party, and if 
we don’t have some more by to-morrow its all 
up with us—for we’ll offend an almighty lot of 
folks if we don’t invite everybody we know!’ 
So seein’ I might somehow be of use I offered 
to go to New York and buy the paper, as she 
said she had nobody to send for it; and she 
accepted my services and was right glad to get 
them too, for Mrs. Lincoln knows pretty well 
that she couldn’t have a better hand than me 
to make a bargain. Well, bright and early this 
mornin’ I set off for the city—and I’ve just 
been back ten minutes by the clock, and what 
I’m about is, a tying’ the paper up in nice 
pakages so that Miss Dora will like its looks— 
for them New York book-store keepers don’t 
half known how to tie up anything.” 

With a smile at uncle Ben’s loquacity, Liv¬ 
ingston hurried into the hotel and proceeded 
to engage apartments. About half an hour 
afterward he was stationed in his room with a 
newspaper in his hand, when there was a loud 
knocking at the door, and the next instant uncle 
Ben entered. 

“Mister Livingston, I could not help steppin’ 
in just to tell you that you’ve come to Lilydale 
in the very nick of time,” said he, bowing and 
scraping at the door, “ I’ve been up to the cot¬ 
tage just this minute to take home the paper, 
and what should I hear but that Lawyer Mur¬ 
ray’s son, Master Frank, has taken it into his 
head to git married at the same time with Master 
Henry. So we ’re to have a double weddin’, and 
as reg’lar a break down as ever was known. 
And such times as they’re having at the doctor’s 
to-day, and are likely to have for some days to 
come! Such meltin’ of butter and gratin’ up of 
nutmegs —such beatin’ up of eggs and poundin’ 
of sugar! Oh! it would do your heart good to 
see it. They’re all as busy as bees. There’s 
Mrs. Lincoln up to her eyes in dough—and Miss 
Dora—pretty creature, she looks so nice and tidy 
in her clean white apron—she’s agoin’ about 
the kitelien givin’ orders about this and that and 
tother thing—and there’s Nancy bustlin’around 
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lookin’ as cross as a crab—and old Sally, the ] 
cook, a scoldin’ at everybody like sixty. I hap- \ 
pened to tell MUs Dora that you had come back \ 
again, and would you believe it, she clapped her j 
hands and looked so delighted. And right away > 
she called out to the doctor, who was in the sit- > 
tin’ room, and she says, ‘there, father, didn’t I } 
tell you so? Mister Livingston has returned.’ > 
And her father smiled and said, ‘ Well, Dora, for \ 
your sake I’m glad of it.’ I didn’t know exactly < 
what the doctor meant by that—but I might have ] 
thought something, if I hadn’t knowed better.” j 
This last sentence Livingston had not heeded j 
—for his thoughts were npon Dora—bright Dora { 
Lincoln! And that evening found him seated \ 
beside her at Sylvan Grove Cottage. She was { 
listening attentively to the eloquent avowal that \ 
burst from the lips of her companion, and ere \ 
she had time to reply, a servant entered and \ 
handed her a letter which demanded an imme- j 
diate perusal. Hastily she opened it and read, > 
and when she had finished, apparently forget- j 
ting the presence of a third person, she leaned l 
her head upon her hand and remained for a few j 
seconds buried in deep thought. 

“Dora,” said Livingston, bending his eyes \ 
reproachfully upon her, “are the contents of > 
your letter so very interesting that you have ? 
entirely forgotten me?” j 

“Pardon me,” she replied, “but this letter is j 
one for which I have been anxiously waiting. \ 
It is from my brother Henry, and announces his j 
intended arrival on Wednesday from the city, 5 
where he has gone for the purpose of bringing > 
hither his bride.” > 

“And now, Dora,” continued Livingston, \ 

pleadingly, “will you not listen to me once > 
more? Will you not speak the words that will 5 
render me forever happy? Dearest Dora, do / 
not keep me longer in suspense.” $ 

Dora, for a moment, was silent. 

“ Leave me now—you shall receive an answer \ 
to-morrow,” washer reply, and she turned coldly • 
away. 

“Dora!” exclaimed her companion, seizing ) 
her hand and gazing beseechingly into her face, > 
“dearest Dora, what means this chilling re- J 
serve? Have I done aught to offend you—or ■ 
can it be that you care not for me ?” j 

“It can be explained in a single sentence,” ; 
was the reply, in the same tone as before, “ my \ 
sweet cousin Virginia Elmslie is the affianced < 
wife of my brother.” And as she spoke, Dora j 
Lincoln haughtily withdrew her hand from his \ 
grasp, and again turning from him, ere he had \ 
time to recover from the mortification and j 
amazement her words produced, she had left j 
the apartment. # 

5* 


The following morning, as Walter Livingston 
was sitting in his chamber at the Eagle Hotel, 
engaged in deep meditation, he was again inter¬ 
rupted by the appearance of uncle Ben with two 
notes tied with white satin ribands. 

“There, Mister Livingston—didn’t I tell you 
you’d come over to Lilydale just in the very nick 
of time!” he exclaimed, triumphantly placing 
them in the young man’s hand, and then turning 
to depart again. 

Livingston eagerly opened the notes. They 
were invitations to the wedding party at Dr. 
Lincoln’s on the Thursday following—and the 
candidates who were then to present themselves 
at the hymenial altar were, Henry Lincoln and 
Virginia Elmslie—Frank Murray and Dora Lin¬ 
coln. And as that last name caught his eye a 
sudden chili seemed to creep about the heart of 
Waiter Livingston, and in another instant he 
sank senseless to the floor. 

An illness of three weeks succeeded, during 
which his most devoted attendant was good 
uncle Ben, with whom he ha 1 always been a 
favorite. Yet more than once, as uncle Ben 
gazed upon the fever-flushed cheek of his pa¬ 
tient, did he express his regret that “Mister 
Livingston” should have been prevented by 
sickness from attending “ that reg’lar tarin’ 
down weddin’ frolic at the doctor’s.” 

After his recovery, Livingston departed as 
quietly as possible from the village of Lilydale. 
Arid since then he has become a changed and 
repentant being. It is evident that he has made 
his last appearance in fashionable society as a 
Male Coquette. 


LINES. 

BY CAROLINE E. WOOD. 

I ’ve wandered through the brilliant crowd, 
Where music filled the perfumed air, 

And Pleasure waved her starry wand, 

And brightly smiled at grief or care; 

I’ve watched the gliding forms that seemed 
Like some gay fairy’s loveliest mould, 

And seen upon each radiant face 

The heart’s bright fancies swift unfold. 

My heart has thrilled beneath the song 
Poured forth by some light, fleeting breath, 
That might before its sweetness died 
Upon the ear, be hushed in death! 

And when I’ve sighed to think that bliss 
So bright is but a moment given, 

A voice has whispered in my soul, 

“ There’s nothing worth our care but Heaven 
No! there is nothing worth our care, 

Save strife to gain our home on high, 

Where glorious peace her wing shall fold 
Around us through Eternity! 
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BY HUGH J. SPENCER. 

The great era of English poetry was that of 
Queen Elizabeth. The Anglo-Saxon mind was 
then just re-awkening, and prodigal of health 
and vivacity, poured out its treasures in mea¬ 
sureless profusion. Alas! we shall never again 
see such a day. The poetical age of our race 
has passed. The era of statistics has come. 
The useful arts have supplanted the ornamen¬ 
tal; romance gives place everywhere to reality; 
and, in the roar of advancing civilization, the 
song of the poet is unheard by the wayside! \ 

It is well, when such is the case, to look j 
back to the past, and review occasionally the j 
characteristics of an age forever lost. The era \ 
of Queen Elizabeth is well known. Everybody j 
has read Shakspeare. But, before the reign of $ 
the virgin queen, England had poets, and true J 
ones too. As far back as the middle of the j 
seventh century, Ccedmon, a monk of Whitby, ; 
wrote a poem in Anglo-Saxon, which, in many j 
points, resembles “ Paradise Lost,” and from ; 
which more than one critic has contended that 
Milton freely plagiarised. Chaucer, in the four- j 
teenth century, after the formation of the lan- j 
guage on its present basis, composed his “ Can- j 
terbury Tales,” which, like Rome, will stand j 
“while stands the world.” But, apart from j 
these great writers, there was, during every > 
century, one or more popular poets who com- J 
posed ballads, which he sung to the people, \ 
traversing the realm for this purpose from the J 
Scottish border to Cornwall. The ballads of \ 
“ Chevy Chase,” “ Robin Hood,” and others \ 
are probably familiar to many who will peruse ■ 
this article. In these venerable Anglo-Homeric J 
poems there is a rough, sturdy poetry, which \ 
mirrors the hearty, good old times to which they > 
belong. The expressions are forcible, the meta- j 
phors bold, and the story told in a straight for- i 
ward, yet highly poetical manner. I 

One of the best of these ballads is the “Nut \ 
Brown Maid.” The date of this poem is fixed j 
by some critics at A. D. 1400; but others, judg¬ 
ing from its comparatively modern language, 
ascribe to it a birth a century and a half later. 
The former period is probably the most correct, 
for the manners described belong rather to that 
age than to a subsequent one, and the poem, 
in its transmission through oral narartive from 
generation to generation, necessarily became 
modernized in its language. 


relates the trial to which the “ Not-Browne 
Mayde ” was exposed by her lover. The bal¬ 
lad consists of verses spoken alternately by the 
lover and the maid. It opens thus— 

* He. 

It standeth so; a deed is do’, 

Whereof great harm shall grow; 

My destiny is for to die 
A shameful death, I trow; 

Or else to flee: the one must be, 

None other way I know, 

But to withdraw as an outlaw, 

And take me to my bow. 

Wherefore adieu, my own heart true! 

None other rede I can: 

For I must to the greenwood go, 

Alone, a banished man. 

She. 

O Lord, what is this worlde’s bliss, 

That changeth as the moon! 

My Summers day in lusty* May 
Is darked before the noon. 

I hear you say, “ Farewell,” nay, nay, 

We depart not so soon. 

Why say ye so? whither will ye go? 

Alas ! what have ye done? 

All my welfare, to sorrow and care 
Should change if ye were gone; 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

The lover, finding that, rather than part from 
him, she also will become an outlaw, endeavors 
to shake her determination by representing the 
privations and perils of an outlaw’s life. But 
first, he pretends to believe that, if she will con¬ 
sent to remain behind, she will soon forget him, 
to which she replies with spirit: 

Since it is so that ye must go, 

I will not live behind; 

Shall never be said, the Nut-Brown Maid 
Was to her love unkind : 

Make you ready, for so am I, 

Although it were anon; 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

Still the lover dwells on the hardships of the 
outlaw’s life. He tells her that, if she follows 
him, she must be content to live as a thief “ever 
in dread and awe,” and that she will even have 
to bear a bow to obtain food, a0d assist in their 
defence if need be. But she replies: 

She. 

I think not nay, but, as ye say, 

It is no maiden’s lore: * 

But loVe may make me for your sake, 

As I have said before, 

To come on foot, to hunt and shoot 
To get us meat in store; 

For so that I your company 
May have, I ask no more : 

From which to part, it makes my heart 
As cold as any stone; 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He. 


This beautiful poem opens with a declara- < 
tion that the faith of woman is stronger than is j 
generally believed, to prove which the author ( 


\ et take good heed, for ever I dread 
That ye could not sustain 
The thorny ways, the deep valleys, 
The snow, (Ge frost, the rain, 
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The cold, the heat; for, dry or wet, 

We must lodge on the plain; 

And us above, none other roof 
But a brake bush or twain: 

Which soon should grieve you, I believe, 
And ye would gladly than 
That I had to the greenwood go, 

Alone, a banished man. 

Her answer is noble, and worth to be written 
in gold. 

Since I have here been partiner 
With you of joy and bliss, 

I must also part of your wo 
Endure, as reason is. 

Yet I am sure of one pleasure, 

And, shortly, it is this, 

That, where ye be, me seemeth, pardie, 

I could not fare amiss. 

Without more speech, I you beseech 
That we were soon agone, 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

Having failed in deterring her by exaggerating 
the hardships of an outlaw’s life, the lover at¬ 
tempts to disconcert her by arguments addressed 
to her maidenly scruples. But here he also fails. 
Womeji have, before now, followed lovers to the 
wars in masculine attire; and the c< Nut-Brown 
Maid” does not shrink, even when told she must 
cut off her long tresses, and assume a forester’s 
garb. She regrets but one thing. 

Oh, my sweet mother, before all other 
For you I have most dread; 

But now adieu! I must ensue 
Where fortune doth me lead. 

Her lover, exposing her to trials which no 
other woman ever experienced, now attempts 
to test her love, by pretending that she would 
do as much for another man; and that love which 
is “soon hot, soon cold,” is not to be trusted, 
and, therefore, he cannot allow her to accom¬ 
pany him. This was a taunt that would have 
angered many a one, and even the cc Nut-Brown 
Maid” sparkles, for a moment, with indignation. 
She thrusts home in her answer. 


» But even insult like,this cannot shake her 

< determination. She loves him and him only— 

< contumely, neglect, disgrace, are better with 
him than wealth and rank without him. She 

i answers. 

> Though in the wood I understood 

| Ye had a paramour, 

< All this may not remove my thought, 

< But that I will be your. 

s And she shall find me soft and kind 

> And courteous every hour; 

) Glad to fulfil all that she will 

? Command me to my power. 

For had ye, lo, an hundred mo, 

< Of them I would be one; 

\ For, in my mind, of all mankind 

> I love but you alone. 

| Her lover now, we may suppose, clasps her 

> in his arms, for he exclaims. 

^ Mine own dear love, I see thee prove 

> That ye be kind and true; 

l Of maid and wife, in all my life, 

'( The best that ever I knew. 

\ Be merry and glad; no more be sad; 

S The case is changed now; 

l For it were ruth, that, for your truth, 

> Ye should have cause to rue. 

\ Be not dismayed; whatever I said 

> To you, when I began; 

^ I will not to the greenwood go; 

^ I am no banished man. 

l We may imagine her joy. She beseeches him 
■ not to deceive her longer, but answer truly 
whether he is an outlaw or no. He replies. 

Now understand, to Westmoreland, 

Which is mine heritage, 

I will you bring; and with a ring, 

By way of marriage, 

I will you take, and lady make, 

As shortly as I can: 

Thus have you won an earl’s son, 

And not a banished man. 

I Thus ends this fine ballad, which is valuable 
not only as a poem, but as a picture of the 
manners of that early day. 


If ye take heed, it is no need i 

ouch words to say of me; $ 

For oft ye^prayed and me assayed, < 

Ere I loved you, pardie : < 

And though that I, of ancestry, $ 

A baron’s daughter be, l 

Yet have you proved how I you loved, < 

A squire of low degree; < 

And ever shall, whatso befal; j 

To die, therefore, anon; < 

For, in my mind, of all mankind \ 

I love but you alone. J 

The next trial which the lover essays is one to j 
which few would have submitted. He tells her j 

If that ye went, ye should repent; \ 

For in the forest now ' 

I have purveyed me of a maid, 

Whom I love more than you; 

Another fairer than ever ye were, 

I dare it weel avow, 

And of ye both each should be wroth 
With other, as I trow. 



REMEMBER THE POOR. 

BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 

Forget not the needy, 

The Saviour was poor; 

And angels petitioned 
At Abraham’s door. 

We know not the future; 

Wealth quickly is sped— 

Your children, as orphans, 

May yet beg their bread ! 

Forget not the needy, 

Who homelessly lie, 

A snow-drift their pillow, 

Their curtains the sky. 

That man is your brother, 

Who begs at the door : 

The Saviour stands by him— 
Remember the poor! 
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HEAVEN BLESS THE CAT! 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PROVOKING LITTLE ] 
CREATURE.” > 

“Are you going to Stepford, sir?” said a l 
stranger, addressing Herbert Percy, at the > 

steamboat landing at-. ? 

If ever there was a person of fastidious tastes j 
it was our hero, and at first he looked rather $ 
scornfully on the coarse, ill-attired speaker: but ! 
Herbert Percy was a gentleman, and, after a ? 
moment’s hesitation, he answered blandly that > 
he was going to the village named. \ 

“ Will you take charge of a young lady then, < 
for me?” asked the stranger, as if unconscious \ 
of any freedom. I 

Herbert, though he smiled at the man’s igno- \ 
ranee of etiquette, in thus addressing a perfect \ 
stranger, rather than the captain of the boat, j 
on whom he might be supposed to have some J 
claim, immediately assented, and the man left ] 
our hero at once, saying he would go and bring ] 
the young lady. \ 

“This looks very like an adventure!” said j 


5S THE CAT. 

As soon as Mr. Percy had established himself 
at Coralton, he sent for his two orphan nieces, 
the children of his two deceased sisters. The 
eldest, Maria, was a lively, quick-tempered girl, 
but headstrong: she was very beautiful, how¬ 
ever, in both face and figure. The youngest, 
Emma, was only a pretty child, scarcely in her 
thirteenth year: she was shy and timid, but stu¬ 
dious, tender of heart, and with a sweet yielding 
temper. Strange to say, Mr. Gray, or rather 
Mr. Percy, loved the wilful Maria best; on the 
principle, we suppose, that parents often think 
most of the child which gives them the greatest 
trouble. He early formed the plan of uniting 
her to Herbert; though he confessed to himself 
that the young man’s refinement of manner and 
mind would probably shrink from the boldness 
and frivolity of hers. He hoped, however, that 
time would improve his niece; and in Older that 
this might be done, and that Herbert might not 
imbibe any early prejudices against her, he pro¬ 
posed, when the young man came from college 
at nineteen, that he should visit Europe for two 
years. 

As Herbert, however, was still ignorant of the 


Herbert to himself. While he is wondering to \ identity between Mr. Gray and Mr. Percy, a letter 
what it would lead, we will give the reader a \ from this latter gentleman was produced pro¬ 
little insight into his history. \ posing the foreign tour. Herbert was only too 

Very peculiarly situated was Herbert Percy! j glad to go. He was to write to his benefactor. 
Left an orphan at an early age, he would have \ under cover to Mr. Gray. 


been, wholly destitute, but for the interposition < Herbert went through the same scenes, the 
of a gentleman, who, having once loved his same ordeal that other young men do who spend 
mother in vain, had never married, and now } two years abroad, travelling from one place of 
thought himself happy in being permitted to interest to another. While abroad he wrote to 
take charge of her child. This charge, how- Mr. Percy, directing his letters to Mr. Reuben 
ever, was not a personal one, for before Herbert 
was two years old, and before his parents had 
been dead a twelvemonth, his benefactor sailed 
for the East Indies, where lie was extensively 
engaged in commerce, and whence he had for- j young man so justly appreciated him in his cha- 
tunately come on a visit about the time that s racter of superintendent, and more pleased to 


Gray, always enclosing a much larger one to his 
benefactor in the East Indies, which letters, of 
course, as they were meant for him, were opened 
and read by Mr. Gray. He was pleased that the 


Herbert’s parents died. 

Our hero accordingly took his new guardian’s 
name, and grew to be fifteen years old before 
he heard much of Mr. Percy. About that time, 
however, his benefactor wrote to America that 
he wished the boy to be transferred to an inti¬ 
mate friend of his, Mr. Reuben Gray, who was 
about to undertake in his behalf the charge of a 
large iron-works, that had been yielded up to 
Mr. Percy for a debt. 

Mr. Gray, or rather Mr. Percy, for it was this 
gentleman himself in disguise, welcomed our 
liero to the Coralton Iron-Works with unfeigned 
delight; for in every feature of the child he saw 
what reminded him of his first, and only love. 
Herbert was accordingly brought up as the heir 
of Mr. Percy. 


find that Herbert complained of his coldness. 
“ I feel as if I could give him qpy whole heart,” 
said Herbert, in one of these letters, “but he 
repulses me, yet he is indulgent and kind. I 
wrote him to talk to me unreservedly, as you 
do, my dear father and benefactor; you meet all 
my wants, your words of affection cheer and 
animate me, but Mr. Gray, spite of the tender¬ 
ness I have for him, and which he must see, 
never even shakes hands, or seems at all glad 
to see me after three months absenee.” 

This was the truth. Mr. Percy did not dare 
give way to his feelings toward the son of the 
woman he had so fondly loved. But there was 
not a moment when the young man came near 
him that he did not long to fold him in his arms, 
for he was so like his mother, and his voice when 
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quite young resembled hers so exactly, that Mr. 
Percy feared his emotions would betray him. 

Herbert came home much improved in ap¬ 
pearance, and highly benefitted by the observa¬ 
tions he had made abroad. It was on his way 
to Coralton, after he landed from the packet, 
that the request was made to him with which 
.our story opens. 

In a moment our hero found himself leading 
the young lady along the plank laid from the 
steamboat to the shore. She blushing, shy and 
timid: indeed Herbert saw she trembled at step¬ 
ping on the plank. When on board the boat, he 
endeavored to open a conversation with her: 
but he could get no answers except “yes” or 
“no.” However she was very pretty, very 
graceful and modest, and listened with atten¬ 
tion to Herbert’s conversation, which was prin¬ 
cipally of scenes abroad. Herbert was very 
sorry when the boat stopped at Stepford. He 
was going further on, and did not land: nor was 
this necessary, for a hackney coachman, whom 
the young lady said had been sent for her, was 
in waiting. The name on her small trunk was 
Brown—E. Brown ! 

Herbert went on to Coralton, where he was 
received with joy. But, after the first few days 
of exciting welcome were over, he began to feel 
dissatisfied. Why was it? He had never felt 
so before. The truth was, the modest face of 
that young girl haunted him. It was the very 
ideal which, in his boyish fancies, he had pic¬ 
tured for his future wife. 

Perhaps Herbert thought all the more of the 
young girl, because he was continually contrast¬ 
ing her with Mr. Gray’s niece, Maria, who was 
now twenty, and had grown even bolder, ruder 
and more boisterous. Of her cousin Emma he 
saw nothing, for she was at school, and when 
she came home once or twice at vacation, it 
was at periods when he was travelling. They 
spoke of her, even Mr. Gray himself, as still a 
mere school girl, and Herbert scarcely thought 
of her except when others named the poor child. 
In fact he was always thinking of the young girl 
he had met on board the steamboat. 

“I am very tired of this idle life,” said he, 
one day, to Mr. Gray, “it is not right that you 
should labor so incessantly. I owe Mr. Percy 
much: let me assist you.” 

It was some time before Mr. Gray could 
speak; but when he did, it was to reply that 
he had just received a letter from Mr. Percy, 
in which Herbert was requestec^to devote three 
years to the study of the law. At the same time 
he produced a letter in Mr. Percy’s handwriting 
directed to Herbert, which, when opened, proved 
to contain the same request. 


On his way to the city, Herbert could not 
resist the temptation of stopping at Stepford; 
but as it was quite a large town, lie could obtain 
no clue to the young girl. He did not, our rea¬ 
ders will recollect, even know the name of the 
persons she was visiting; Brown, too, was a 
very ordinary appellation: so, it was no wonder 
that his week’s search was fruitless. 

But this failure only made him think more of 
her: a result which ail who have been in love 
know to be natural. Her sweet, modest face 
often came up provokingly between him and 
the page of the dry law book he was reading. 

Our hero had been engaged at his studies 
about ten months, and was in his twenty-second 
year, when he was thunder-struck by receiving 
the following letter from Mr. Gray:— 

“ My Dear Son— 

With painful feelings I sit down to break 
to you an incognita, begun without sufficient 
thought and maintained for years, but which 
has led to the most painful results. Know me 
at once, then, as Mr. Percy. The assumed 
name of Mr. Gray I adopted in order that I 
might learn you, if possible, to love me for 
myself. That I have succeeded, my dear boy, 
I am assured; but alas! while I have gained 
my desire, I have unconsciously ruined another’s 
happiness. I feel that I must cut this painful 
story as short as possible. You have often met 
my niece at my house: it has long been my 
dearest wish to see you married to her. But 
as I did not wish to force your inclinations, I 
resolved to let things take their course. She is 
proud, very proud, and, as you know, beautiful: 
so I did not, for a moment, think of the possi¬ 
bility of her loving you unsought. Yestejrday, 
however, by accident I learned that she had 
long secretly loved you—indeed ever since your 
return from Europe. The very thought that 
you may love another will, I am sure, make her 
unhappy. This is a terrible blow to me, for 
you and she, above all others, divide my heart 
between you. I might, perhaps, have endea¬ 
vored to secure her happiness by making your 
union with her the contingency by which you 
would heir my estate; but, my dear boy, I would 
not be so unjust to you, whom I love as my own 
child, and whom I have reared in expectation of 
wealth. No, Herbert, I will leave you entirely 
free. I look on this unhappy affair as a punish¬ 
ment sent by Providence for my duplicity in con¬ 
cealing my name. Though it sends a poisoned 
dagger to my heart, I will bow and submit myself 
to the stroke. 

I have thought it my duty, however, my dear 
son, to tell you of this secret passion; because, 
as love grows by daily companionship, it is better 
you should come no more to Coralton. Only, if 
you love no one else, and think you can wed this 
poor, dear girl, it would be the happiest day in 
my life when I saw her your wife. 

HERBERT PERCY, 

alias REUBEN GRAY.” 

Poor Herbert was almost stunned by this intel¬ 
ligence. Yet he thought, at first, comparatively 
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little of this strange transformation of Mr. Gray, 
whom he so deeply loved, into Mr. Percy, whom 
he had hoped yet to love. He thought only of 
the niece. He now saw a thousand things which 
he ought to have regarded as suspicious in Maria’s 
conduct. But how could he marry her ? True— 
she was beautiful, but in all things what a con¬ 
trast to the young girl he secretly worshipped. 
Whenever he thought of that sweet, fair face— 
of that modest cheek blushing like a delicate rose 
—of those mild, almost saint-like, yet inexpres¬ 
sibly tender eyes, he turned with disgust from 
the vision of Maria’s bold, impudent manner, 
and the tones of her loud, coarse voice. All 
this may seem very strange; but there have been 
such things as love at first sight; and Herbert 
was an example of it. 

At once then he decided to write back to his 
benefactor that he loved another. But Herbert 
had only seen Miss Brown once, and would 
others credit the fervor of a passion enter¬ 
tained under such circumstances ? Besides, on 
a second reading, the concluding paragraph of 
Mr. Percy’s letter appealed to Herbert more 
forcibly than a command. In the hope, there 
half expressed, the whole heart of his benefac¬ 
tor was obviously bound up. The tone of the 
letter, too, was so generous: should he be less 
so ? Ought the mere possibility that he might 
yet meet and win his mistress, and thus secure 
his own felicity, to be set off against the cer¬ 
tainty that, by marrying Maria, he could make 
two persons happy? Herbert was not selfish, 
he Was generous to a fault. He sat down, and 
wrote to Mr. Percy that, if his niece would 
accept him, with no heart to give, he would 
marry her at once. 

But no sooner was the letter despatched than 
his feelings suffered a revulsion. He pictured 
himself as the husband of Maria, and then, in 
contrast to her, came up the memory of the 
young girl. He almost regretted he had sent 
the letter, and fearing his real wishes might be 
misinterpreted, he despatched a second letter, 
more explicit; but this one he directed to Maria 
instead of her uncle. 

By the return mail came an answer from Mr. 
Percy. He wrote in tones of rapture. He had 
conferred with his niece; and together they had 
fixed that day week for the marriage, by which 
period Herbert was expected at Coralton. 

Herbert could scarcely believe his eyes. After 
what he had written to Maria, for her to show 
such eagerness, nay! even to consent to have 
him at all, surprised him. Herbert actually 
hated her now. She was ten times ruder, J 
coarser, and more bold than ever to his fancy; 
and the sweetness and modesty of her he had * 


lost, were a hundred times enhanced in conse¬ 
quence. 

At first he could not believe but what there 
was some mistake. Every mail he looked for 
a letter from Maria to say that her uncle had 
written before she received Herbert’s epistle; 
but none came; and, after waiting two days, 
more in disgust than ever at the partner fate* 
was forcing on him, he wrote a short, cold note 
to Coralton stating that he would come down 
on the day fixed for the wedding. 

“Live with her, I cannot,” he thought, “but 
I will fulfil my word. I will marry her, as I 
have promised; but as soon as the ceremony is 
over, I will take leave of her forever. My poor 
benefactor, it may make him unhappy at first: 
but he will flatter himself that all will at last 
come right. Oh! how have my high hopes of 
married felicity ended.” 

Herbert took care not to reach Mr. Percy’s 
mansion until nightfall. His benefactor met 
him at the door, embraced him with tears, and 
would have conducted him at once to his bride. 

“No—no—not yet!” said Herbert,putting off 
the interview as long as possible, like a criminal 
about to be broken on the wheel. “I am dusty 
—my dress is disarranged—I will go to my room, 
and when all is ready, send for me.” 

“Very well, my son—it shall be as you say. 
God bless you! I am so happy!” and Mr. Percy, 
quite overcome, followed him with tearful eyes. 

Herbert’s heart sank when, an hour later, Mr. 
Percy knocked at the door and told him all was 
ready. His knees shook and he staggered, as he 
rose, but making an effort he commanded him¬ 
self, opened the door, and met his benefactor 
with a forced smile. 

. “You will go to your own house as soon as 
the ceremony is performed,” whispered Mr. 
Percy—“it is all prepared for you. I have 
bought what was Squire Heaton’s mansion— 
you know the place—this is a little surprise for 
you!” * 

At such kindness, Herbert felt his heart almost 
fail in the determination he had formed to desert 
his wife. 

The bride rose from the sofa as they entered. 
Herbert gave one shuddering glance at her. She 
was richly dressed and wore a deep veil of white 
Brussels lace, which quite softened the boldness 
of her look. He turned toward the minister, 
who stood awaiting them, took passively the 
hand of the bride, and fronted the clergyman. 
In a minute he was married. 

Then followed the congratulations, but from 
these Herbert shrank away, rudely turning his 
back on the bride, and conversing with the 
clergyman to avoid them. In five minutes he 
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found himself seated side by side with his wife 
in a carriage. 

The ride passed in silence. The bride, at 
last, seemed to have lost her boldness : she sat in 
a corner of the carriage, with her face averted; 
she could not help but see how distasteful she 
was to her husband. 

They reached their house. Herbert politely 
handed her into the parlor, first telling the 
coachman to wait for him. She staggered to 
a sofa; but ho did not sympathize in the least 
with her apparent confusion and timidity, for 
he thought that any woman who could marry 
under such circumstances, was entitled to no 
consideration. ! 

“Madam,” said he, without circumlocution, j 
for he had no fear of wounding her feelings, 

“ you know my sentiments toward you too well 
to be surprised at the determination I am about 
to announce. We part on this instant and for- j 
ever! You are utterly distasteful to me—the I 
manner in which you consented to marry me is ! 
sufficient alone to account for this dislike. Still, > 
I cannot help regretting that you forced me to > 
marry you—when you might, some day, have > 
married a man who could love you. 55 With > 
these words he turned away. > 

The poor bride, % utterly confounded, had cast l 
herself on the sofa, and as the door closed after > 
Herbert she flung off her veil and burst into sobs, > 
when suddenly a large animal that lay under the > 
sofa, darted up and made a spring toward her. j 

Her nerves were previously weakened, and ! 
now she gave a terrible scream, for she thought ? 
it was a large panther. Herbert, hearing the j 
scream, rushed into the room and just caught i 
her in his arms as she was falling. \ 

She roused instantly and pushed him away; | 
but, as he kept asking the cause of her screams, j 
she told him that there was a wild animal in the < 
room, which had made a spring at her and might j 
now fly at him. j 

“ I am sorry you have been frightened, 55 said < 
he, for the first time perceiving the cause of her < 
alarm, “it is only my large Maltese cat; he has < 
been shut up all day and wanted to get out—do < 
not tremble so, I assure you it is only a cat. I < 
brought him with me from abroad, and, as ray i 
favorite, he has been sent here. Surely you i 
know him. Hector, Hector, come out, you foolish s 
fellow, come here to me. 55 s 

The cat crawled out and came humbly toward s 
his master, who lifted him up and brought him \ 
before the trembling girl. She gave one glance s 
at the animal, and then, recollecting herself, s 
held both hands to h^r face. She did not do it j 
so quickly, however, as to prevent Herbert from S 
looking at her; he opened the door, put the cat S 


out, and then in perfect amazement seated himself 
by the poor, confused young woman. 

The face he just glanced at was certainly not 
that of Maria. A vague feeling came over him 
l that it was a familiar face, but he could not re- 
j collect where he had seen it. 

I “You are no longer frightened, I trust, 55 said 
he, venturing to draw one of her hands from her 
face, “sit down again! 55 in his amazement he 
scarcely knew what to say. 

“Oh! no—no, 55 said she, “I am no longer 
afraid. Go—forgive me for having detained 
you, but my nerves were so shattered that a 
very little matter frightens me now. 55 

She tried to turn her head from him as she 
said this, and attempted to rise; but Herbert’s 
mental vision was clearing; this indistinct view 
of her face had brought another face more 
vividly before him, and seizing both her hands 
he bent forward and looked in her eyes. 

“You are the young girl that was put under 
my care on her way to Stepford,” said he, “ are 
you not / 55 If she trembled through fear of the 
animal, he trembled from other causes. 

“I am, 55 said she, “did you not know it? 55 
“Know it!” answered he, “no, I did not; 
you disappeared from my sight, and I have for 
three years been endeavoring to discover where 
you lived. This seems like a dream. But, dear 
girl, tell me if you are really the niece of Mr. 
Reuben Gray—Mr. Percy, I mean. 55 
“Yes,” said she, looking down. 

“And you are the lady to whom I gave my 
unworthy hand this evening—to whom I spoke 
in this cold, heartless manner? 55 

“I am your wedded wife, 55 said she, weeping 
bitterly. “It is impossible that you should not 
have known it. My uncle told me that you 
once had a partiality for me, and I hoped it 
might return. I did not know that you had 
such an aversion to me. 55 

“Aversion! Good heavens! your image has 
never been absent from my mind since I first 
saw you. But before I allow hope to spring up 
in my heart tell me what all this means—why 
did Mr. Percy inform me in his last letter that 
Maria was in love with me ?” 

“Maria—what! cousin Maria? Don’t you 
know she has been in Virginia these two months, 
and is engaged to a gentleman there ? Surely 
uncle said nothing about her .” 

Herbert thought a moment, then remembered 
that no name had been mentioned in Mr. Percy’s 
letter. He saw now why his epistle to Maria had 
not been answered. 

“You are then my wife, Emma,” said he, 
drawing her to his bosom, “and can I teach 
you to love me, for I call heaven to witness 
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that I have loved you from the first hour I sat 
by your side.” 

“ I do not think you can teach me to love you 
better than I do,” said she, turning her sweet, 
blushing face toward him, then hiding it on his 
bosom. 

“ Heaven bless that cat!” said poor Herbert, 
“had it not been for that jump of his, I should 
now, and perhaps forever, have been the most 
wretched of men. Dear girl, dear Emma, but 
more than all, my dear, lovely wife, tell me 
how you have learned to love me, for excepting 
that one short hour you have never seen me.” 

“Never seen you!—may I say, my dear Her¬ 
bert—or what shall I call you to show how ten¬ 
derly you are loved ?” 

Tears were falling fast from the eyes of the 
desolate young man, for now it appeared to him 
that he possessed the affections of all the world, 
and his heart was overflowing with love in re¬ 
turn. 

“ Let me hear what you would like to call 
me, dearest girl,” he said, “heap every tender 
epithet upon me; you cannot be too lavish, for 
never have I heard an endearing term—never 
has any one caressed me, or called me by a 
tender name.” 

The good, gentle girl did call him by all the 
sweetest names that lovers use, and he heaid 
the little history of her early and constant love 
for him; she even traced it back to her first 
seeing him when she was a child, and he only 
fifteen years of age. Then in her innocent way 
she told him how eagerly she learned everything, 
how studious she had been, and how long she 
practised on the harp, piano, and guitar, that 
she might be nearly equal to those whose per¬ 
formances he so muqh admired when in Europe, 
and how she prized his letters, all of which her 
uncle gave her to read. She told him too how 
she recognized him on board the steamboat. She 
was then making a visit during a vacation, and 
as she was using a borrowed trunk, no wonder 
Herbert could never find a clue to her. 

“And now, darling love, that you know my 
whole heart,” she said in conclusion, “ and how 
truly, how entirely it is your own, can you think 
of going from Coralton never to return ?” 

Ah, the smiling little gipsey, well she knew 
that the firm hill on which the mansion stood, 
could as easily be torn from its base as Herbert 
could be moved from her side. 

How happy Mr. Percy was, the next day, 
when told the whole story, and how happy 
Emma and Herbert were in repeating it. 

“And to think Herbert was afraid to look you 
in the face!” said Mr. Percy, folding her in his 
arms and kissing her forehead. 


“ Heaven bless that cat!” ejaculated the bride¬ 
groom. 


TO MY WIFE. 

BY JOHN S. JENKINS. 

God bless thee, dearest! for the love, 

Whose pure and holy light, 

Upon thy pathway here below, 

Hath shed its radiance bright! 

God bless thee, for the tenderness 
Thy spirit aye hath shown, 

’Midst all the darkness, doubt, and gloom, 

Thy fond, true heart hath known! 

Far though I stray from home and thee, 

An angel watches near, 

Who bids me hope thou wilt not grieve 
Too keenly—but to cheer 

Thee, in thy loneliness and care, 

Thou ’It turn to Him above, 

Whose powerful arm will guide and shield 
The creatures of His love. 

A mother’s love can fill thy breast 
With thankfulness and joy: 

Affection’s gushing fount will swell 
Toward our blue-eyed boy; 

And, in thine arms, a tender pledge 
Will need thy warmest care! 

Thine are the duties—thine the task— 

I would, but cannot share! 

Thy tender words, thy music tones 
Still linger in mine ear : 

Thy winsome smile and joyous look— 

I fancy they are here! 

I feel thy warm caress—thy breath 
Is dancing on my cheek; 

And yet, I dare not lisp thy name, 

For fear the spell would break! 

But, dearest! I will think of thee 
Oft in the silent hour: 

When memory bears me fondly back 
I ’ll gladly own thy power! 

Where’er I go, whate’er betide, 

One only love is mine— 

Through sunshine and through storm, my heart 
Is wholly, truly thine! 


A WINTER EYE. 

BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 

The shades of night are falling, * 
The tempest rages high; 

The wind, in tones appalling, 

Its deep bass thunders by! 

Now snow and sleet opposing, 

Fast thro’ the twilight spin: 
While darker, darker closing, 

The winter night shuts in! 
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GOING A, SLEIGHING. 

BY C. J. PETERSON. 

“Who would give a sous for a sleigh-ride 
unless he went like lightning? Give us blood 
horses, a frosty moonlight, and plenty of new 
laid snow, and we will whistle off fifteen miles 
an hour, making the old woods spin by us as if 
running from a real. Sleighing is a blessing rarely 
vouchsafed to us in these degenerate times, so 
when it comes throw care ‘to the dogs/ and 
go whizzing over hill and dale—huzza!—like 
the wizard horseman, or a will of the wisp run 
wild.” 

Such were the cogitations of my friend Tom 
Hastings—you know Tom, don’t you?—as he 
took his cigar from his mouth the other day. 
It was after dinner, and the snow had begun 
suddenly to descend, not swiftly however, but 
with a slow, lazy motion. He took a whiff, 
sighed and resumed. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, “it is not going to 
snow much after all. We never have a decent 
snow now-a-days, alas! And indeed the world 
is getting worse in every respect. The horses 
do not trot as they used to—we never see a good 
hearty, hot supper as we used to—and as for 
getting up the old fashioned sleighing parties, 
when one scoured half a county and picked up a 
pretty girl at every farm-house—why! we verily 
believe, one migSt as well attempt to raise the 
dead, or change an old bachelor into anything 
but the heart-dried mummy he always is. Even 
we can recollect the time when folks went sleigh¬ 
ing with a dozen vehicles in company, and when 
songs, soft whispers and merry laughter were as 
plenty as blushes at ‘sweet sixteen.’ But now- 
a-days even the young fellows are not worth a 
maravedi! Instead of loving the bold, manly, 
open-air exercise of their fathers—whirling along 
with their sweet-hearts in the frosty moonlight, 
making the dear angels’ eyes dance, and their 
cheeks tingle with the invigorating breeze—they 
mope, and flirt, and play the fop in some crowded 
ball-room, dressed out like dancing masters, and 
shivering at a. draught of cold air as if in an 
ague fit. We do not wonder that small men are 
in the majority, and blooming cheeks a miracle 
with the girls. In Paris, they say, every family 
dies out in a century, merely from want of fresh 
air and exercise; and if continual importations 
were not being made from the provinces, the 
city population would finally become extinct. 
We do not think it strange. This living in close 
rooms, with a stove at ninety-one, makes roasted 
chesnuts of a man.” We nodded in approval, 
and Tom, now fairly warmed, went on. 

Vol. XI.—6 


“Even courting, in these days, is sadly dete¬ 
riorated, and has got to be a very mathematical 
affair, managed in parlors and ball-rooms, instead 
of at sleighing parties as in the good old times. 
People, who pretend to know, assert that one’s 
courting days are the happiest period of life; 
and though we cannot assent to this, from our 
own experience; we are ready to protest against 
allowing any deterioration to creep into such a 
very pleasant article; and, therefore, go for 
sleighing, heart and soul, hammer and tongs! 
What is half so delightful as whistling along in 
a starlit sleigh, with the one you love sitting 
beside you, and her dear voice keeping up a 
delicious under tone to the merry jingling of 
bells, and the rapid tread of your horse on the 
hard, frozen track ? 

“ In our young days we saw a good deal of this 
in sleighing times. We were cursed with a great 
many handsome fellows for acquaintance, who 
were disposed to be lady-killers, and rather too 
fond of flirting. But they all got caught at last. 
And the prince of the party—the Count d’Orsay 
of his set—met his fate at a sleighing party, the 
ultima thule of old bachelorism. Ah! that is a 
story for you, would you like to hear it ? Though, 
faith! I’ve a great mind not to tell you, lest you 
should steal it for the next number of your maga¬ 
zine.” 

We made all sorts of promises. Whether 
we kept them or not, we do not say; for here 
follows Tom’s story! 

It was on a fine, bracing moonlight evening 

that Colonel T-stopped, with a hallo, at our 

hotel in-county, and told us to turn out for 

a sleigh ride. His own equipage was what a 
flat-boat man would call a “screamer.” He 
had six horses harnessed to an enormous sleigh, 
which was already half full of girls and beaux; 
and, as for the bells, their name was legion. At 
every movement of his spirited animals, as they 
stood champing the bit at our door, a gush of 
wild music went ringing up, that made the blood 
dance in our veins. 

We were soon equipped. I tumbled into the. 
sleigh, almost into the laps of two pretty girls, 
between whom I was to sit in a space about five 
inches wide; but Harry Stanhope leaping into his 
own light equipage, and cracking his whip led 
the way, though not before I heard the colonel 
whisper to him. 

“ I have a splendid partner for you—a beau¬ 
tiful creature, and full of spirits. She is my 
wife’s cousin, just come from town. I advise 
you, too, to win her if you can, for she is worth 
a cool sixty thousand.” 

Away we went, hallooing over the wild hills 
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of that half settled district, and stopping at every 
farm-house for warm coffee and punch, until we 
drew up, with a smoking team, at the colonel’s 
door. Our cortege , by this time, numbered a 
dozen sleighs. 

I saw Harry start when the colonel led forth 
his cousin, for she was indeed all, and even 
more, than he had said. Just eighteen, with a 
most roguish eye; rich, red, pouting lips; an 
arm and hand turned like a statue’s; and a 
shape, light and graceful as a young gazelle’s; 
she was the very creature to fall in love with, 
even if a man had sworn to be an anchorite. 
Harry’s eye kindled and his cheek glowed with 
pleasure as he handed her into his sleigh, and 
dashed off, again in the advance, as if a pack of 
wolves was in pursuit. Away—away we went, 
up hill and down dale, our spirits rising with 
our speed. Now and then we would meet a 
single sledge, or a gay party of them going in 
an opposite direction :—it was but a joyous hur¬ 
rah, a crack of the whip, and we shot past, like 
arrows, each speeding on its way. Yet still 
Harry led the advance. We could see his light 
sleigh, half smothered in buffaloes, keeping its 
rapid flight ahead—here lost over the liill-top, 
there re-appearing in the valley—with now and 
then a gush of rich, ringing laughter sweeping 
toward us, and the plume of his fair partner 
streaming out like a white banner on the wind. 

We drew up, at last, at the place where we 
were to take supper—a hot, smoking, substan¬ 
tial supper—and the girls could scarcely keep 
their feet still from the moment they heard 
the old black fiddler give the first preparatory 
scrape on his violin. Harry led out Miss Mel¬ 
ville. They were, with all odds, the most beau¬ 
tiful couple in the room. The exercise had 
given the lady a rich color, and she really looked 
ravishingly beautiful. Harry, I have forgot to 
say, had a fine person, was grace itself, and a 
most accomplished man for general society. 
He and Kate rattled away, like two fencing 
masters; it was quite a struggle of wits be¬ 
tween them. Both were flushed with the ex¬ 
citement; both were obviously highly pleased; 
and before the party broke up, I began to think 
both were a # little in love. 

The flirtation—for such it really was after 
that evening—wore a more serious aspect daily. 
Harry was always at the colonel’s. Kate, though 
a beauty and heiress, made no effort to conceal 
her preference. I had no doubt she was seriously 
in love, and I honored the nobleness of her nature 
which scorned the coquetry too common on such 
occasions. She believed Harry sought her affec¬ 
tions : his attentions certainly had been most 
marked; and she met the silent, but eloquent i 


language of his lover-like manner, with all the 
blushing and beautiful frankness of a true 
woman’s nature. 

Harry, with his eminent advantages, was not 
so vain as many men with half his pretensions 
are; but still he was vain. It was the one 
blemish in his character. It made him some¬ 
times guilty of positive folly. 

The affair had now been of some weeks dura¬ 
tion, when, one morning, I ventured to quiz 
Harry on his success. 

“ When must I send to town for white favors 
and cards ?” I laughingly asked. “For, I sup¬ 
pose, I will be groomsman.” 

“ Pshaw! You are like all the rest,” retorted 
Harry. “Can’t one flirt with a pretty girl, 
without his being set down for a Benedict in 
perspective ? Kate and I admire each other 
well enough; but—but,” and he stroked his 
whiskers, “ I’ve no idea of marrying so young.” 

I was really angry at the conceited puppyism 
of the fellow, and ashamed of him as a friend.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” I retorted, “that 
you have been only flirting with Kate.” 

“What else could I mean, my dear fellow ?” 
he said, trying to laugh it off. 

“Let me tell you,” I said warmly, “that 
Kate is too fine a girl to be trifled with: though 
to trifle with any woman is very petty work for 
a gentleman.” 

He colored, but rallied and ^id, with another 
laugh, good hutnoredly, • 

“You always were a plain spoken friend, 
and its no use getting angry with you. But I 
haven’t monopolized all Kate’s time. I did 
not take her out with me on our sleighing party 
last night.” 

“I know it: and that is why I make free to 
speak to you about her. She had expected it— 
nay! believed, I have no doubt, that she had a 
right to expect it—and when you passed her by, 
she was, for a moment, thunder-struck. I could 
read in the momentary expression of her face a 
keen sense of neglect and offended pride, as well 
as the anguish, as I thought, of rejected love. 
Now, Harry, we have been friends from boy¬ 
hood; but if you play the fool with that sweet 
girl, I shall despise you forever. No one, I am 
confident, read her emotions but myself, for she 
rallied instantly, and for the rest of the evening 
was the gayest of the gay. She was the partner 
of young Maxwell from the city—a man, by the 
bye, I should not like to have for a rival.” 

I threw this out to see if Harry winced under 
it; but he was on his guard,his keen eyes endea¬ 
voring to read my very soul. He must have 
suspected my motive, for he answered gaily, as 
he rose and went to the mirror to arrange his 
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whiskers. Perhaps this movement, however, 
v was intended as much to conceal his face as 
otherwise when he spoke. 

“ So you think the dear creature is in love 
with me,” he said. “And—faith!—I am half 
inclined to have her too. She is certainly a most 
bewitching girl; and, as you say, its scarcely fair 
to trifle with her. The fact is,” and now he 
turned and faced me, “the fact is, I have car¬ 
ried this flirtation a little too far, unless I in¬ 
tend to marry Kate. But really one can’t help 
making love a-sleighing. How can flesh and 
blood resist it, when one sits so cozily by the 
side of his partner that he can feel her breath 
on his cheek, and hear the lowest whisper of 
her trembling voice. Then, too, you must both 
be under one buffalo—and your feet will nestle 
together—and your hand strays naturally to take 
hers—and, by and bye, even your lips get some¬ 
how close to the sweet ones beside you, and you 
catch yourself kissing the struggling beauty be¬ 
fore you are aware of it. There ’s many a sweet 
little dear loses her heart at such times. If I 
was an old rich hunks, and didn’t wish my 
daughter to get married, whenever a gay gal¬ 
lant asked her to a sleigh-ride I’d take the im¬ 
pudent scoundrel by the collar, and—battery or 
no battery!—cane him within an inch of his life. 
One can’t resist courting in a sleigh: I ought 
not to have said as much to Kate, perhaps; and 
it was not fair to play her such a trick last night. 
But I ’ll make it all up this evening, even if I 
have to pop the question.” 

“ I hope she may cut you dead,” I said, piqued 
at his affected puppyism, “ for you richly deserve 
it. You are head over ears in love, though you 
try to conceal it from me by talking like a con¬ 
ceited fop. It would serve you right if Kate, 
cured of her incipient passion by your last night’s 
conduct, should marry this young Maxwell, who 
is a noble fellow, and one of the first matches in 
the country.” 

Harry made no reply; but he smiled, raised 
his eye-brows, and stroked his whiskers expres¬ 
sively—the puppy! 

When evening came we met again at the 
colonel’s. Young Maxwell was there, all de¬ 
votion to Kate. A whisper from the colonel’s 
wife informed me that he was an old lover of 
her cousin’s, whom he had followed from the 
city, where their engagement was a common re¬ 
port. I glanced'at Kate; she was in high spirits; 
and I began to wonder if I had not been wrong 
in thinking she admired Harry. 

Harry colored, for he had heard what had 
been said also; but immediately after I saw 
him approach Kate, and with a low bow address 
her. 


“Shall I hand you to the sleigh?” he said. 
Kate looked up with a half start. 

“ Sir !” she said. 

Harry repeated his question, but with consi¬ 
derably less assurance. 

“ Shall I have the pleasure of your company 
in my sleigh ?” he said. 

Kate, for a moment, looked him through and 
through with her dark eyes: and beneath that 
look Harry’s assurance fell inch by inch. At 
last she said with quiet dignity. 

“ No, sir. I am engaged to Mr. Maxwell!” 
And she turned to her companion and continued 
her conversation. 

Harry became pale and bit his lips; the rebuff 
took him so completely by surprise. He was 
mortified, he was angry. An indignant repulse 
would have soothed his vanity; but this quiet, 
indifferent conduct stung him to the soul. He 
controlled himself, however; and I soon saw 
him chatting with a very pretty girl, who, I 
found, was to be his partner. 

When we came to move off in our sleighs, I 
saw, by Harry’s movements, that he was deter¬ 
mined to mortify Kate if possible by distancing 
her partner. A bantering challenge, which Mr. 
Maxwell could not refuse, had already passed 
between the young men. The rest of the party, 
it was understood, were to move ahead. 

“We will follow on,” said Harry. “Only 
give us a clear road when we come.” 

Harry had a thorough bred, with a tremendous 
stride; and had long maintained the supremacy 
on the road. Young Maxwell drove a horse he 
had brought from town—a great, clumsy black 
animal—but with immense breadth of chest and 
vast muscles. I could comprehend a part of 
Harry’s feelings. Burning for revenge on Kate, 
he had challenged young Maxwell, believing he 
should beat him with ease. 

We had been about ten minutes on the road 
when there was a hurrah, and looking back 
along the moonlit highway, we saw the two 
sleighs coming like the wind. There is nothing 
more stirring than such a sight. The long, rapid 
swing of the horses—the buffaloes streaming be¬ 
hind—the swift whir of the runners on the frozen 
snow—and the cries of the charioteers make the 
blood dance in our veins as when we hear a battle 
trumpet. The race was gallantly contested. We 
had hardly seen the two sleighs coming over the 
hill, before they were close on to us, the horses 
neok and neck and going at an awful pace. Both 
drivers sat back, holding in with might and main. 

“ Maxwell’s ahead!” shouted one of our party. 

“No—Harry has him,” said another. “See, 
he dashes by.” 

On they came, diverging a little to the right 
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and left, so as to pass one on either side of our 
cortege. Harry’s horse, carrying his neck and 
head slightly curved downward, was going at a 
speed even he had never shown before. Just 
as he passed us he darted ahead and took the 
lead. A glance from my friend, as he shot by, 
told of anticipated triumph. 

But Maxwell pressed close behind. His gigan¬ 
tic black was flinging himself from side to side, 
heavy and unwieldy, but with miraculous strides; 
and was not half so much worried as his rival. 
He too went past like lightning. We followed 
their course with intense interest. By the time 
they had passed our cortege, Harry was several 
lengths ahead; but the black was obviously gain¬ 
ing on him, and there was a stretch of rising 
ground before. We followed at the top of our 
speed, anxious to keep them in sight. At length 
we saw the black lap Harry’s bay—then Max¬ 
well drew ahead:—and now followed a tremen¬ 
dous struggle, which was terminated by the 
victory of the black. From that moment the 
game was up with Harry. Maxwell continued 
to gain on his rival, and when finally we lost 
sight of them in the distance, he was speeding 
far before, like an arrow passing a bird in flight. 

Never was a man more crest-fallen than Harry. 
Everybody now began to have an inkling of what 
was going on, and when we stopped at the ren¬ 
dezvous and learned that Maxwell got in at least 
five minutes ahead, there was any number of 
good-natured friends to condole at his misfor¬ 
tune in being distanced by Maxwell, and the 
speakers always took care Harry should under¬ 
stand that the phrase had a double meaning. 

From that hour Harry’s assurance left him. 
He avoided my eye that evening, and every 
thing approaching to a tete-a-tete thereafter. 
Thus things went on for a week. He flirted 
meanwhile desperately with his new partner, 
a £ a y> g^dy girl who met him half way. But 
nothing made any impression on Kate. She 
did not seem to notice him at all, but kept up 
a quiet intimacy with Maxwell, never avoiding 
Harry, however, but yet rarely showing him the 
least encouragement. Whenever he sought her 
hand for a dance or otherwise, she was engaged 
to Mr. Maxwell, or some other gentleman. 

At last Harry came to me. He was com¬ 
pletely changed: all his assurance had left him: 
even his pride was broken down, or he never 
would have consulted any one. 

“I can’t stand it any longer,” he said. “I 
love that girl to madness. But I am rightly 
punished—puppy that I was. Do you think,” 
he said, suddenly and earnestly, “that she loves 
Maxwell ?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “She likes him 


evidently, but I’ll venture to say he has never 
dared to take any of the freedoms you spoke of 
so boastingly, the other day, even while sleigh¬ 
ing.” 

“ Oh ! forget my impertinence, I wish I could 
forget it myself. I spoke like a braggart and 
fool. Miss Melville is all purity and modesty, 
and would awe presumption down by a look. 
But do you think she really loves Maxwell ?” 

“ Indeed I cannot tell,” I said seriously. 
“But, at any rate, you are not going the right 
way to work to make your peace with Kate.” 

He was completely humbled: he asked, in 
evident distress, what he should do. 

“I speak from what Colonel T-told me,” 

I replied, “ and he only repeats his wife’s opinion. 

Mrs. T-says that Kate is too right minded as 

a woman to listen to you, even if she loved, so 
long as you‘strove to pique her by flirting with 
other women.” 

“ Did Miss Melville say anything ?” said Harry 
eagerly. 

“Not that I heard. She has never breathed 
a word about this matter to her cousin; and 

Mrs. T-is as ignorant as you or I, whether 

Kate loves Maxwell or not. There is one thing 
in your favor, however :—he sees infinitely less 
of her than he wishes. Now Kate, though she 
may treat the man she loves coldly if he has 
offended her, is of a nature too pure-hearted 
and noble to encourage a man she will not 
marry.” 

A gleam of satisfaction shot over Harry’s face. 

“You are right,” he said, “and I.have been 
a fool. My pride and mortification has been 
my curse. I will go and humble myself before 
her. I will be hers only. I will prove to her 
I am not the puppy she thinks me. If I cannot 
lay my heart where I desire to, I will not play 
the hypocrite and pretend to offer it at shrines 
which I despise. Oh! why could I not see this 
before ? But I have thought all women coquettes 
—shame on me for slandering them. The purity 
of a soul like Kate’s has been above my compre¬ 
hension.” 

“Now you speak like a man, Harry,” I 
cried, clasping his hand. “ Hitherto I have 
been ashamed of you, for vanity and foppish-* 
ness have come near spoiling a fine nature. 
Go—succeed! If you do as you promise, and 
Kate loves you, she will not hold out long. 
But you must prove to her that you have 
changed, or she will perseveringly root out 
every bit of love from her heart. She is a 
girl of a thousand.” 

And Harry was a changed man. Never was 
adoration paid more humbly, more reverentially 
than he now paid it to Kate. The heart must 
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have been unforgiving, or already monopolized, 
that could have stood out against such a suitor. 
Her slightest wish was anticipated; he was con¬ 
tent merely to listen to her at a distance; and 
when he now solicited her hand for a dance it 
was with the deference of a knight of chivalry. 

One evening they were standing by a window 
alone. The dance had just closed, but Kate was 
still at his side. Mechanically, as it seemed, he 
had led her thither, and Kate relenting had fol¬ 
lowed. There was such a humble, reverential 
manner about him that she looked up with her 
eyes full of tenderness and comfort. Oh! how 
that look thrilled to Harry’s soul. 

“Kate!” he said: and stopped. His heart 
beat violently: he scarcely dared proceed; for 
his words, he knew, would banish him forever, 
or bless him incalculably. 

She looked up again at her lover, and her 
glance gave him hope to proceed. 

“ Kate,” he said, “ will you go in my sleigh 
to-morrow night? I have not asked you since, 
since—you know when, Kate—but oh! how I 
have suffered for my insolent assurance.” 

She put her hand frankly in his, and once 
more the glance of those eyes thrilled his soul, 
for love and pardon were melting from their 
dark depths. 

“I will go with you, Harry,” she said. Her 
further words, if indeed she had any to say, 
were cheeked by the animated pressure of her 
hand; and by Harry murmuring, in the rap¬ 
turous tones of passion, all his affection, all his 
folly and its punishment. 

“There—there, that is enough,” said Kate, 
archly, at last. “ Since you insist on it I will 
own I love you—have long done so—and now 
I hope, you will admit that all women do not 
fall, like ripe peaches, into men’s mouths—I 
think that was the phrase, Mr. Vanity, you once 
employed.” 

“Forgive and forget my folly,- for I am a 
changed man.” 

“I believe it,” said Kate seriously, “or I 
should have ceased to love. Credit me, a 
coquette, or a male flirt are moral deformities. 
But I must not'preach a sermon—see, they are 
beginning a new dance—shall I ask you, or 
must yo\i ask me ?” 

In the dear confidence of that moment Harry 
felt as if it would have been bliss to have clasped 
Kate to his arms. Before I went to sleep that 
night, he had told me of his success and received 
my congratulations. 

Kate proved all that he had fancied her. A 
warm and loving heart—gay and happy spirits 
—and beauty above the common order, these 
made his wife a blessing indeed to Harry. They 

6 * 


I are still, after many years of married life, the 
happiest couple of my acquaintance. 

TO LISSIE IN HEAVEN. 

Away, away, to the silent land, 

In love and beauty’s holy bloom, 

With solemn prayer, from bleeding hearts, 

We bore thee to the common doom; 
i Within the cold and springing turf, 

? Ere sorrow had thy pathway crossed, 

; We laid thee in thy peaceful sleep, 

< Oh, dearly loved and early lost! 

\ No more, no more thy lovely smile 

> Shall greet my home-returning feet: 

l No more, no more thy soft, sweet voice 

l Shall fill with joy each loved retreat; 

I And desolation, deep and dark— 

\ Life’s hopes in one dread ruin tossed— 

> 5 Hath made the earth a tomb to me, 

> Oh, dearly loved and early lost! 

; The prattle of our children dear, 

> A wild and lovely echo seems 

> Of those sweet tones I knew so well, 

> When life to us was full of dreams; 

^ Oh, how hath childhood’s early bloom 

\ Been withered by untimely frost, 

j How darkly will they pine for thee, 

> Oh, dearly loved and early lost! 

> “Be strong and I will comfort thee,” 

\ The Lord our God of old hath said,* 

i We will not then deplore thy doom 

£ Or mourn, as they who mourn the dead; 

l But so our weary journey keep 

) That when the narrow flood is crossed, 

We in the better land may meet 
| Oh, dearly loved and early lost! 

| A few short years of exile here— 

5 Like strangers on a foreign strand— 

> ’Mid life’s dead hopes and withered flowers, 

I’ll meet thee in the better land! 

Where now thy faultless spirit roams— 

> The sea that rolls between us crossed— 

i And clasp thee in my arms once more 

| Oh, dearly loved and early lost! T. 

\ * Psalm 27, v. 14. 


STORMS AND SHOWERS. 

BY EMILY HERRMAN. 

With angel-touch it lifts the flowers, 

The gentle summer rain; 

The sounding hail like war-horse scours 
Above the bending grain. 

A human smile, devoid of guile, 

To life and strength gives birth; 

The harsh of soul, with stern control, 
Sweep gladness from the earth. 
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ADDENDA. 

BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 

Imagination (conception) is the perpetual 
torch-holder to fact. Newton first beheld gravi- i 
tation as theory. From whence springs theory? ! 
Certainly from imagination. The simplest pro¬ 
blem could not have existed without her mater¬ 
nal throe. This is the faculty which more than 
any other assimilates man to Deity—for it makes 
him, as nearly as possible, a creator—and only 
not perfectly so, because he cannot produce the 
ultimate moral. In seeing into the system of 
the Universe, did not Pythagoras use the very 
faculty which created it ? Let us look at this. 

I show a beautiful and intricate piece of machi¬ 
nery. You admire and wish to explain its ac¬ 
tion, its nature. Now, in doing this—in seeing 
into the vita , do you not employ the very same 
faculty or faculties which I employed in the 
construction (the creation) of the machine? 
That yotc never did, or never could make the 
machine itself, may result from several causes 
—the want of material —or the fact of the 
faculty of constructiveness not being an organ 
predominating, or from your education, mode 
of life, &c., other organs being more exercised; 
or from your mind not being essentially crea¬ 
tive, but perceptive—still, to understand that 
piece of mechanism, your mind must be of the 
same kind as my own. Proof enough have we | 
that man was made in the image and likeness j 
of his Maker. If he was not, yonder myriads { 
of scenes and spheres would never be under- j 
stood by us. The Orrery is a conclusive and 
magnificent proof of Holy Text. And the first 
step toward the understanding of the solar sys¬ 
tem, so as to be able to construct that Orrery, 
was the exercise of the imagination in the for¬ 
mation of a theory,' of course the mind having 
fixed some data, (as the fulcrum for the lever, 
or the centre for a circle.) Now in this great 
point lies the superiority of the Maker to the 
made , of God to man: the Deity imagines, con¬ 
structs the data themselves, or they already exist 
as part of his essence; whereas to man they 
are only perceived , and of course are extrinsic . 
Then let this divine faculty of imagination be 
duly honored. The early men, with the large 
instinct of nature, (and instinct is only a faculty 
in its highest and healthiest exaltation) did so. 
To imagination are we indebted for these blue 
rivers and dashing torrents and towering moun¬ 
tains and sounding oceans, and yonder immense 
semi-circle, (with its correspondent) filled with 
worlds, each in its own system. The visible 
expression of the imagination of God laboring 


in sublime and awful solitude, with no compa¬ 
nion, with no equal, with no rival—itself exist¬ 
ing in that, the mind of Deity, which alone has 
primordially an existence. 

The condition of mankind has scarcely ever 
been meliorated without the effusion of innocent 
blood. A nation must be righted; opposing 
armies meet—thousands slay thousands who 
never beheld each other before, and of course 
feeling no personal hostilities. The majority 
of all reformers have perished in their missions. 
The hemlock, the poisoned shirt, the cross are 
the rewards. From the soil wet with innocent 
blood, (spilt where one man, or one hundred 
thousand stood bravely up to make a vicarios 
atonement) arises a tree, beneath whose healing 
branches the very men (or their descendants) 
who slew the victims repose. Even the Saviour 
was murdered: Christianity rests on the effusion 
of innocent blood. And Forbes, a Scotch Divine, 
draws an argument in its favor from the fact. 
The whole subject is an awful and impenetrable 
mystery. 

Let him who “ twines an immortal laurel” 
from a newspaper puff or periodical notice, go 
to some library and examine “old files; M and 
his garland will lose a considerable portion of 
its greenness. , Tis really melancholy while 
reading an ancient journal to find names, to 
which “eternal fame” was recorded, now un¬ 
known. An ambitious man feels the cold finger 
of oblivion always pressing down his coffin-lid. 

Pride often causes a man to act nobly, while 
vanity always disgraces. A test: the proud 
man never permits the misfortune of a friend 
to prevent his recognition ; the vain man does : 
the first knows his position; the second is afraid 
of it. 

The world has undoubtedly lost something 
by totally abandoning the use of hieroglyphics. 
We are so encircled by the atmosphere of self- 
conceit, the merits of the past are deeply ob¬ 
scured. Now as we lose by our vanity let us 
throw aside egotism, and go sometimes to the 
ancients for expression. For instance, when we 
write to describe a pack of low, jealous fellows 
attempting to crush a noble-minded patriot, in¬ 
stead of piling up Ossas of adjecting, or wielding 
with red-hot wrath invective to invective, let 
us, at once, draw an eagle tormented by a flock 
of buzzards. A Fourth of July orator could be 
expressed by a patent gas-lamp—a hypocrite by 
a smiling hyena—a poet by a starved bird of 
Paradise—human perfectionists by a comfortable 
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tea-party of dreamers—a very beautiful woman 
by a rainbow-covered precipice—promises by 
dead sea apples, and a court-house by sleeping 
juries, or justice with false weights. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than to at¬ 
tempt to teach persons oratory. Can you give 
souls to automata ? 

Seriously, invest matter with humanity or ani¬ 
mal life, and you will always produce poetry. 
The bes| old poets understood this well. With 
Shakspeare, the “moonlight sleeps ” upon the 
bank. Prose, lying on the bank. The follow¬ 
ing extracts are fine specimens of the etherealiz- 
ing powers of imperBonification. 

“ Blow winds and crack your cheeksl rage! blow 
Your sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

Vaunt Couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts 
Surge my white head. * * * * 

******* 

* * * Spit fire! spout! rain! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters. 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness, 

I never gave you kingdom, called you children, 

You owe me no subscription, why then let fall 
Your horrible displeasure .” Lear. 

“Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief ” 

Romeo and Juliet. 

“ Darkness like a drundard- reels 
From, forth day’s pathway: ’’ Ibd. 

“The sky is changed! and what a change! oh, night 
And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman . Far along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder. Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue , 

And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud.” 

Childe Harold. 

“ No, ne’er did the wave in its element steep 
An island of lovelier charms, 

It blooms in the giant embrace of the deep 
Like Hebe iu Hercules’ arms.” Moore. 

The Bible is remarkably full of impersonifica- 
tion, and in this consists a large portion of its 
wonderful grandeur. Take a few examples. 
God flies upon the wings of the wind—the sea 
sees God’s majesty and flies . Sun and moon, 
and hail and snow and vapor, and “all deeps” 
are called upon to praise God. “He, (God) 
stood and measured the earth; he beheld and 
drove asunder the nations; and the everlasting 
mountains were scattered; the perpetual hills 
did bow. * * The mountains saw thee and 
they trembled; the deep uttered his voice and 
lifted up his hands on high.” 

No comment is needed on the majesty of such 
thoughts. They fully establish the power of 
impersonification—the clothing of matter with 
human life. But in the employment of this 


< “process” the judgment and taste must be 
| actively exercised. The unities of time, place, 

| action and fact (for fancy and imagination have 

< fact) must never be disregarded. 

< A miser’s lot seems to be this; to agonize per- 
| petually after more than he possesses, and to die 

< amid regrets for that which he must leave. 

| If you wish the clearest and most accurate 
l description of an object which appears through 
l the medium of the heart, you should employ a 
$ woman’s eye and a scientific Frenchman’s pen. 

\ Grieve not at pain. ’T is the sentinel striking 
| the alarm-bell of health. Without pain a limb 
| might drop off before you were aware that it* 
| was diseased. 

s Men only find fault with the modus operandi 
| of the Universe when they view it in single 
| points. We must, as far as we can, scan it as 
\ a whole. There will be no danger of impiety 
| then. What intellectual bliss must pervade the 
\ souls of those higher intelligences who stand at 
| the centre of the great circle of the Universe. 

| A perfectly idle man would be montrosity in 
\ the Universe. Creation without labor would 
\ be a wo-creation. Omit its majestic operations 
j —throw over its harmonies the chain of silence, 

[ and a more sorrowful spectacle could not be pro- 
| duced. 

SONG. 

| Oh ! blame not the soft harp, 

If over its strings 

j Some love thoughts will steal, 

I On the song-spirit’s wings; 

Undivided with thee, 

Still believe me thou art 
j For ever enshrined 

> As the soul in the heart. 

| If I seek for the wreath 

$ Of the poet, to twine 

\ One ray of its light 

? O’er this dark brow of mine— 

s Or think that the leaves 

\ Of its circle are sweet, 

j ’T were only to lay them 

l All pure at thy feet. 

I Then blame not the wild harp 

If over its frame 
Some love breaths will float, 

Though unheard be thy name; 

Deem not thou ’rt forgotten, 

$ For believe me thou art 

| For ever enshrined 

1 As the soul in the heart. E. J. p. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15. 

CHAPTER IV.-THE RESCUE. 

An interval of several months had elapsed 
since the transactions of the last chapter, and 
in that period great events had taken place. 
The British army had invaded and overrun 
Georgia, and was now preparing for that 
movement against the Carolinas, which ter¬ 
minated in the fall of Charleston, and the 
temporary subjugation of the South. 

It was early in the morning of a bright, sum¬ 
mer-like day, when two individuals might have 
been seen travelling on foot from the British 
post of Ebenezer. Both were men in the prime 
of life, and of courageous aspect; but one, who 
walked a little in the advance would more parti¬ 
cularly have attracted a stranger’s attention, for 
his countenance had that bold, good-humored, 
prepossessing aspect so common to the pure 
Irish race, of which it needed but a look to see 
the person in question was a member. 

For some time the companions walked in 
s.ilence, when the second of the two addressed 
the individual we have described. 

“ How came it, Jasper ?” he said, “ that you 
left the British camp in such a hurry ? I thought 
you had obtained only half the intelligence Major 
Lennox sent you after.” 

“True you are there,” said the other, who 
was none other than the renowned Sergeant 
Jasper, whose bravery at Fort Moultrie and on 
other occasions has made his name, though but 
that of a petty officer, immortal, “ true you are 
there, Newton; but you see my heart is full 
of these poor American prisoners that passed 
through the camp this morning on their way to 
Savannah. My brother says they will certainly 
be hanged.” 

Now the brother of Jasper was a sergeant in 
the British army, and it was the knowledge of 
this, coupled with a boundless confidence in 
Jasper’s shrewdness, which had induced our 
hero to suggest that Jasper should visit his 
brother, and, while pretending to have come 
only from fraternal affection, employ the occa¬ 
sion to note the preparations and divine the 
plans of the British. To succeed in this scheme 
it was necessary, however, that Jasper should 
pretend to have left the American ranks, and 
for the better security of their stratagem he was 
accompanied by a fellow sergeant who pretended 
to have also grown tired of the patriots. The 
very morning, however, after Jasper’s arrival at 
Ebenezer, he suddenly left, evading his brother’s 
entreaties to enlist, and surprising Newton by his 
precipitancy. ' ; 


1 “ My heart is full of those poor prisoners,” 
continued Sergeant Jasper, “ and I dreamed of 
them all night. Did you notice the young wife 
of one of them ? She has walked the whole 
way with the escort—leading her little boy by 
j the side of her husband—vainly supposing that 
her tears may move the judges! But she might 
as well attempt to melt the hills of Galway.” 

> Jasper spoke with emotion, and paused awhile, 
as if expecting his companion to make some reply. 
But Newton remained silent. Suddenly Jasper 
said, 

“ Can we not rescue them ?” 

Newton shook his head. 

“That is impossible,” he said—“they are 
guarded by eight men, a sergeant and a cor¬ 
poral; they are ten to our two.” 

“ I fear you are right,” said Jasper, with a 
sigh, “but the sad face of that woman haunts 
me. Poor, poor thing!” 

“I don’t know but what we might surprise 
them,’’.said Newton, after a pause. “ I wouldn “t 
object to undertaking the affair if the odds were 
a little less numerous against it. Suppose we 
dog the escort and wait events.” 

“That is exactly what I was going to pro¬ 
pose,” said Jasper with animation. “We will 
keep on their track, and it will be hard indeed 
if something in the shape of luck does not yet 
turn up.” 

Accordingly the travellers, who had on start¬ 
ing from the camp, taken a different direction 
from that pursued by the escort, changed their 
course, striking across the country until they 
arrived at the road travelled by the prisoners, 
whom they cautiously followed at a safe dis¬ 
tance behind. But mile after mile passed with¬ 
out the looked for chance arriving. The escort, 
ten in number, and all well armed, marched with 
the prisoners in their centre; and the two Ame¬ 
ricans, who, though keeping studiously out of 
sight, managed every few minutes to recon¬ 
noitre, saw that their undertaking was hope¬ 
less, the more so because they were themselves 
unarmed. 

But this disappointment only increased the 
pity which Jasper experienced for the victims, 
and especially for the young wife. It was in¬ 
deed a beautiful, but touching spectacle to see 
the uncomplaining patience with which she bore 
the fatigues of the rough journey, marching at 
her husband’s side, with one hand holding her 
little boy, while, with the other, she pressed the 
father’s. Now and then she turned her face 
a$ide to hide a tear; but she took care to con¬ 
ceal her emotion: and when her face met that 
of her husband, it beamed only with hope and 
cheerfulness. Oh! holy is the love of woman. 
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The escort was now approaching Savannah, 
where the country became more cultivated and 
open. As there was now great danger of being 
detected, Newton proposed to abandon the pur¬ 
suit. 

“No, not yet,” said Jasper—“stand by me 
half an hour longer; and if we do not succeed 
before the expiration of that time, you may take 
me where you will. There is a spring just out 
of Savannah—on the very edge of the woods 
that skirt the town—and if the escort stops there 
to drink, as is probable after this long march, I 
have a plan in my head which, I think, will suc¬ 
ceed. At least it is worth a trial. I know a 
bye-path which will conduct us first to the 
spring, where we can lie in ambush and wait 
our chance. The enterprise may cost us our 
lives, but I am willing to risk mine. Will you 
throw yours too into the scale ?” 

“Willingly,” said Newton. 

The two friends clasped their hands in silence: 
and in that mute embrace felt they were each 
others, for life or.death! 

Jasper and Newton did not have to wait long 
in their ambush. Presently, the escort arrived 
with the prisoners, and, as the Americans had 
supposed, halted under the shade of the trees. 
Wearied and heated with a long march, the sol¬ 
diers, when their leader gave the glad command 
to ground arms, hastily stacked their muskets 
and hurried down to the limpid spring, whose 
waters, bubbling up clear and cool from the 
white sand, diffused a refreshing atmosphere 
around. The poor prisoners flung themselves 
by the road-side, the wife clinging close to her 
husband, who, with his face buried in his hands, 
sat in gloomy thought. Two of the soldiers re¬ 
mained with their muskets shouldered, guarding 
the captives. Two others, also armed, followed 
their companions to the spring in order to bring 
water for the prisoners; but before they stooped 
to dip up the gelid liquid, they carelessly rested 
their muskets against a tree but a few paces dis¬ 
tant from the spot where Jasper and his friend 
were concealed. 

The heroic sergeant had watched these pro¬ 
ceedings with a beating heart, not daring to 
stir, scarcely venturing even to breathe, lest his 
presence should be betrayed. But when the 
two soldiers rested their muskets, he turned to 
Newton, with a quick look of intelligence. His 
partner comprehended it, and answered by a 
similar look. Jasper nodded. The next in¬ 
stant the two men sprang from the thicket, 
seized the two guns, and, quick as thought, 
levelled and fired at the sentries. The unfor¬ 
tunate soldiers fell dead without a word. It 
was the work of scarcely a second for our 


adventurers to rush up to the fallen men, and 
seizing their muskets in turn, point them at the 
unarmed crowd assembled at the spring. 

Had a lion suddenly sprung from his lair into 
the midst of the British soldiers, they could 
not have been more astonished or panic-struck. 
Most of them were stooping to drink of the 
spring, when the report of the two muskets 
caused them to leap to their feet, and looking 
hurriedly around they saw the intrepid Ameri¬ 
cans standing over the dead bodies of the sen¬ 
tries, and coolly levelling the muskets on their 
own dense mass. Their first thought was that 
they were all to be devoted to massacre; and 
by an instantaneous impulse, most of them fell 
on their knees. 

“ Quarter, quarter,” they cried, “ we surren¬ 
der !” 

“ You are dead men if you don ’t,” said Jasper. 

While Jasper kept guard with levelled piece, 
his friend bound the British soldiers one by one, 
the arms of the American prisoners being first 
untied, and the muskets of the enemy placed in 
their hands, to be in readiness in case the sol¬ 
diers attempted a rescue. 

No one of the liberated captives was more 
profuse in his expressions of gratitude than the 
husband and father. But a moment before he 
had been brooding over the terrible death that 
awaited him, and in agony of heart bewailing 
that his wife and little one would soon be left 
in poverty to the cold mercies of the world. 
Now, with the suddenness of some wild dream, 
he found himself free. His wife’s emotion was 
even more uncontrollable. In an instant she 
had been raised from despair to happiness: she 
saw her husband, the lover of her youth and the 
father of her child, a|ain restored to her. In 
her eyes the heroic Jasper seemed like an angel 
sent down from heaven, and flinging herself at 
his feet, she grasped his hand and with tears 
bade God bless him. 

“Nay, nay, rise,” said Jasper, himself deeply 
affected. “ I am but a mortal like yourself, and 
it is not right that you should kneel to any one 
but your Maker. I did but my duty.” 

The father too, with his child in his arms, 
had struggled to Jasper, and in like manner 
knelt. The sergeant raised both him and his 
wife. 

No time, however, was to be lost in escaping 
from a vicinity so dangerous, for the reports 
of the muskets had been heard in Savannah, 
and would no doubt bring out inquirers. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in a few minutes, Jasper and his 
friend, with the rescued prisoners were cros¬ 
sing the river, escorting the eight surviving 
British soldiers, now in turn captives. In due 
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time the party arrived safely at the American 
camp. 

CHAPTER V.-THE SPY. 

The daring feat of Sergeant Jasper was still 
ringing in men’s ears when the gallant fellow 
perished in the combined attack made by the 
French and American forces on Savannah, a 
fatal battle which cost the cause of liberty the 
lives of two men equally daring and chivalric, 
though of widely different ranks in life, Pulaski 
and our humble sergeant. 

The good deeds of men live after them I As 
a proof of this our hero found that neither the 
rescued prisoner nor his wife forgot their debt 
of gratitude even after the gallant Jasper was 
in his grave. On the contrary they took every 
occasion of showing it to Lennox, as the com¬ 
mander of him to whom they owed their lives. 
At length, however, our hero lost sight of them, 
and they were fast passing from his mind in the 
absorbing incidents that now rapidly followed 
each other, beginning with the invasion of 
South Carolina and terminating with the fall 
of Charleston. After that melancholy event 
the patriot force, as is well known, was, for a 
time, entirely dissipated. 

One day, sad and dispirited, our hero sat in 
his desolate mansion. Fortune had, in one 
sense, smiled on him since we last beheld him; 
for by the death of his elder brother he had suc¬ 
ceeded to the patrimonial estate. Indeed, but 
for his presence at the bed-side of the dying, 
he would have been among the prisoners taken 
at Charleston. But this accession of wealth 
brought no joy to his heart. Bankrupt in love, 
bereaved of a brother he had loved dearly, and 
seeing scarcely any hope of his country’s free¬ 
dom, no wonder he sat tliere, in that deserted 
old mansion, plunged in the gloomiest despair. 

Suddenly a servant entered and announced 
a visiter. Lennox raised his head, which had 
been sunk in brooding melancholy on his breast, 
and desired that the stranger might be shown 
in. A man in an ordinary dress entered; his 
attire soiled as if by travel; but in the gathering 
twilight Lennox did not recognize the face as 
that of any one he had ever seen. 

“You do not know me, sir, I see!” said the 
man, bowing, but declining the offered seat. 
“I am the prisoner whom Sergeant Jasper— 
God bless him!—rescued near Savannah.” 

“Ah! Mr. Stewart, I remember you know,” 
said Lennox. “ But pray be seated.” 

“I have come, sir,” said the man, entering 
at once on the subject of his journey, “ to see 
if you are not going to raise a company to fight 
the British. Says I to my wife, * the good cause 
is not lost yet, desperate as it seems: it only 


wants some one to begin the battle over again ; 
and, as I owe to my country my life ever since 
Sergeant Jasper saved me from the gallows, I 
will be one of the first to enlist.’ And then my 
wife spoke up, and she said, said she, * there’s 
no gentleman will be so ready to risk his life 
and lands as Major Lennox!’ And with that 
I came here to offer to follow you to death, if 
needs be.” 

“And your confidence shall not be misplaced, 
my good fellow,” said Lennox, gratified by the 
man’s homely, but eloquent expression of pa¬ 
triotism, “please God, we will shake out the 
old ensign again, and try once more to drive 
these invaders from our soil.” 

“Ay! I knew you would say so,” replied the 
visiter. “And so I told my wife to go at once 
into Charleston; she has friends there; for may¬ 
hap we might never meet again, and she had 
better be in the enemy’s town in safety than 
exposed to the alternate plunder of both parties 
in the open country.” 

“But is she not known as your wife? Will 
they not think her a spy?” 

“Oh! no, your honor. She has high con¬ 
nexions, my wife has, and, as luck would have 
it, they are now in Charleston. Perhaps you 
have heard of them, sir—the rich Courtenays 
of Virginia. Mrs. Courtenay was own second 
cousin to my wife, and though she is now dead, 
her daughter Agnes knows Lucy well, for Lucy 
is Virginia born herself, and has nursed Miss 
Agnes many a time.” 

It was well that the twilight prevented his fea¬ 
tures from being distinguishable, else the speaker 
would have noticed the agitation of our hero’s 
countenance at these words. Though more than 
a year had passed since Lennox left Courtenay 
Hall, and though in all that interval he had heard 
nothing from its inmates, as was indeed not sin¬ 
gular considering the unsettled condition of the 
country, his love for Agnes still burned a9 brightly 
as ever. Time, perhaps, and the utter hopeless¬ 
ness of his suit had mellowed down his passion 
somewhat; but Agnes still filled his waking 
thoughts, still was the subject of his nightly 
dreams. In spite, too, of the apparently un¬ 
conquerable obstacles to theii union, imagina¬ 
tion would occasionally lead him astray, and he 
would picture Agnes as his own at some future, 
but indefinite period. Her parting look assured 
him of her love, nor was there a day in which 
he did not recall it. Ah! what castles in the air 
lovers will build. 

“Miss Agnes could protect anybody,” con¬ 
tinued the speaker, not noticing the start and 
look of Lennox at the mention of that endeared 
name. “She is the beauty of the town, they 
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say, ever since she arrived. Mr. Courtenay, 
as perhaps you have heard, sir, had to leave 
Virginia because he was such a bitter tory, and 
the colony authorities were going to imprison 
him and confiscate his estate. So he has gone 
to Charleston, and as soon as liis daughter mar¬ 
ries Mr. Beaufort, they are all to sail for Eng¬ 
land, where they intend to live, at least until 
this country is reduced to obedience.” 

“ Agnes going to be married!” said Lennox, 
with a start of horror, incredulity and surprise. 

“ Then you know her, sir ?” replied his visiter, 
in turn astonished. 

But Lennox, suddenly cast down from his 
long cherished dream that Agnes loved him, 
had no thought of what the man might think 
of him, and in fact did not hear this question, 
so pre-occupied was he with his own reflections. 

“ Agnes going to be married!” he cried, rising 
and advancing toward his visiter. “ It cannot 
be. Man, beware that you deceive me not!” 

The first thought of Stewart was that our 
hero was disordered in mind; and he rose also, 
almost expecting a personal attack. But sud¬ 
denly Lennox paused, and passing his hand over 
his brow, for he recollected himself all at once, 
said— 

“Pardon me, sir. I am afraid I have been 
rude.” And extending his hand with a faint 
attempt to smile, he continued—“late griefs 
have disturbed my health. Besides, there is 
something in your news which surprises me. 
Pray, sit down again; and tell me again of this 
intelligence.” 

But the visiter had little more to relate. All 
he knew was that Agnes and her cousin were 
said to be engaged, and that the preparations 
for the marriage had actually begun. 

“My wife says, sir, that Miss Courtenay and 
Mr. Beaufort have been pledged from child¬ 
hood : the match was arranged by the old folks, 
though not to take place till Agnes was twenty. 
Mr. Beaufort has been here courting her, more 
than a year, and some say he cares quite as 
much for her money as for herself: she’s an 
heiress, you know, in her own right, and has a 
large property in Charleston.” 

Lennox had never heard of this before, but it 
accounted for the presence of the Courtenays in 
Charleston. Even now, however, he paid no 
attention to it, for he was lost in grief and 
amazement at the marriage of Agnes. 

“False, falso,” murmured our hero to him¬ 
self. “Oh! Agnes, and you pledged yourself 
never to marry another. But you are like your 
sex have ever been: fickle as the shadow cast 
by a summer leaf: ever smiling on present, and 
forgetting absent friends.” 


But after a few moments devoted to bitter 
reflections like these, more charitable feelings 
took possession of our hero’s heart. When could 
a lover long continue to despise his mistress ? 

“It cannot be,” said our hero, still thinking 
to himself, utterly forgetful of the presence of a 

( stranger. “It cannot be. If ever a woman 
loved, Agnes loved when we parted: and surely 
if ever woman was true, Agnes is. There must 
be some terrible mistake here. Either she is 
not going to marry Beaufort, or she thinks I am 
dead. I will go to her. The risk is not great: 
I can go in disguise; and I have often ventured 
my life on less occasions. I will see her: I will 
again appeal to her: if she spurns me, well; but 
if, oh 1 blissful thought, if she returns my love.I 
shall be happy, even if years must elapse before 
our union.” 

To decide was to act, for Lennox had all that 
impetuosity which is so frequently allied to high 
courage. Recovering himself from his reverie, 
he dismissed his visiter, accepting his services, 
and naming that day week for him to rendezvous 
at Lennox Place, and then, hastily accoutring 
himself for his expedition, he departed without 
any attendant, though sufficiently well armed. 

The requirements of our story do not demand 
that we should follow Lennox in his journey to 
Charleston, where he arrived safely, protected by 
his disguise. But here his security was at an 
> end. He had not calculated on the number of 
I individuals acquainted with his person, whom 
| he would be likely to meet; and he was scarcely 
| installed in the obscure hotel to which he had 
ridden, when he observed a man, after scruti¬ 
nizing him, rise and leave the apartment. Len¬ 
nox instantly resolved on seeking some other 
shelter, but before he could put his purpose in 
execution, the man returned with a guard of 
> soldiers, and our hero at the same time that he 
| recognized the informer as a deserter from his 
| own regiment, found himself a prisoner. 

| “You must come with us, sir,” said the officer 
i in command of the guard. 

| “ Whither ?” asked Lennox. 

| “To the guard-house!” was the reply, 
i Our hero’s situation seemed more serious than 
? he had at first thought. 

J “But cannot you take my parole?” he said, 
> “ I am but a prisoner of war; and it is important 
! that I should have the disposal of my own time 
| to attend to the personal business which brought 
I me here.” 

| “ I am afraid,” said the officer with a smile, 

though with perfect politeness ; “ that you look 
| too lightly on your situation. Sir Henry Clinton 
l will be apt to think that an enemy who comes 
> into our quarters thus is a spy rather than a 
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prisoner of war. However, we must take you 
to the guard-house to-night, and to-morrow your 
case can be heard.” 

With these words Lennox was hurried off, 
enjoying not the most comfortable feelings in 
the world, and now for the first time seriously 
considering the perils into which his rash enter- 
prize had conducted him. 

But fate had yet in store for him a last, and 
more bitter blow. It was toward midnight, and 
as they passed along, their way led by a stately 
mansion blazing with lights and echoing with 
merriment. A carriage had just drawn up be¬ 
fore the door, and a party of guests departing 
were crossing the foot-walk toward it. The 
officer of the guard drew aside politely for the 
ladies to pass. This gave Lennox a full view 
of the approaching gay company. He started 
back on recognizing Agnes, who, leaning on 
Mr. Beaufort’s arm, looked up into his counte¬ 
nance with an animation not to be mistaken. 
The officer saw that start, and grasped our 
hero’s arm, as -if he thought his prisoner had 
essayed an escape. But Lennox smiled bitterly 
and said— 

“ Lead on! I had no thought of escaping.” 
And then he muttered to himself—“ I care not 
what they do with me now. She loves him.” 

And when they reached the guard-house, the 
officer wondered to see how pale and corpse-like 
his prisoner had become. 

CHAPTER VI.-AGNES. 

The morning after his arrest Lennox was car¬ 
ried before Sir Henry Clinton, the royal general 
then in command of the forces in South Carolina. 
He was in that state of mind when a man is 
utterly reckless of life. All through the long 
hours of the night, instead of seeking sleep, he 
had been discussing with himself the course he 
should pursue. He could not reveal the true 
nature of his visit to Charleston, for that would 
be to betray his folly, and this pride forbade him 
to do. But if he remained silent, death would 
be his inevitable destiny. Yet, on the whole, 
he courted, rather than shunned this fate. What 
was there left for him to live for ? The dream 
of his love had been rudely dissipated, and his 
country was almost hopelessly enslaved. He 
resolved to act like a brave patriot, and defy 
the power of these royal oppressors. Then, 
if Agnes heard of his death, she would attri¬ 
bute it to his devotion to his country. Come 
what might, she should never triumph in the 
thought that he loved her after her fickleness 
and treachery. 

When, therefore, Lennox was ushered into 
the presence of Sir Henry Clinton, he assumed 


I a port as if he, and not the royal general, was 
judge. Glancing haughtily and loftily around 
the room, his eye rested at length on that of the 
commander-in-chief, which it continued steadily 
to regard without quailing 

“A bold spirit, by my troth!” muttered Sir 
Henry, who admired courage, even in a foe: 
then, speaking aloud,he said, “your name, sir !’* 
“Major Lennox of the continental army, 5 * 
replied our hero undauntedly, “a name not un¬ 
known, perhaps, to your excellency!” 

Sir Henry started. From the dress of the 
person before him he had supposed our hero to 
be a countryman, or at most a common soldier, 
but to find him an officer of high rank, and one 
whose valor had reached even his ears, surprised 
the royal leader. 

“Major Lennox,” he said, “I am sorry to see 
you in this plight—in disguise, and without a 
pass. You had just arrived in Charleston when 
you were arrested. Perhaps your pass was for¬ 
gotten and left among your baggage.” 

Sir Henry spoke thus, because naturally of a 
kind heart, he wished the young officer, if pos¬ 
sible,^ furnish some good excuse why he should 
not be considered as a spy. But the bold and de¬ 
fying answer of Lennox frustrated this charitable 
wish. 

“ Sir Henry,” he said, “it may be as well for 
both of us that this interview should be cut short. 

I have no pass. I am here in disguise. The 
fate of American officers under such circum¬ 
stances is not new to me: send me therefore to 
the gallows without useless words. I trust I 
can die like a brave man.” 

The blood of the few spectators present ran 
cold at these words, which alone were sufficient 
to cost him his head. 

“ Is he tired of his life ?” said Sir Henry to 
himself with vexation, “but I will make an¬ 
other effort,” he thought: then speaking aloud, 

\ he asked. “ Had you any personal business here, 

| Major Lennox ? Is there no one to testify that 
your visit was not that of a spy?” 

“No one in Charleston knows anything of 
; my intentions or business here, nor do I feel at 
; liberty to proclaim them. When one’s country 
is trodden under an enemy’s hoof, Sir Henry, a 
brave man and a patriot cares but little to live. 
Excuse my freedom; and do your duty.” 

He bowed haughtily; and with a sigh Sir 
Henry proceeded to write a warrant for the 
execution of our hero, for, in that terrible war, 
short was the shrift given to the condemned. 

At the same hour of the morning, a large 
party had assembled in the parlor of Mr. Cour¬ 
tenay’s residence. It was composed principally 
of officers, who, making their morning calls. 
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had chanced to rtneet in the reception room of i She made room for him on the sofa as she 
Agnes. Here was the uniform of the grena- < spoke, and Sir Henry, with a courtly bow, took 
dier: there the scarlet dress of the dragoon, f the proffered seat. 

The epaulette of the captain brushed the shoul- j “I have no doubt now,” he said, “that half 
der of the field officer. Foremost in this gallant e these young lads would give all they are worth 
array was Colonel Tarleton, even then celebrated ^ to receive such a compliment. But we old, 
for the daring courage which afterward carried < fatherly fellows always cut out the younger ones 
him through many a headlong charge. j —is it not so, Tarleton ?” 

One or two female acquaintances were present, \ “Your excellency has a double claim to such 
but Agnes appeared to be the chief attraction of J distinction,” replied that officer. “First, your 
the morning. The conversation, in the group rank, and then your late treaty with Miss Cour- 
immediately around her, had been hitherto on j tenay. The king of arms and queen of beauty 
the ball of the preceding evening. j ought always to reign side by side.” 

“But we must confess,” said Tarleton, bow- > “And how are you after the dancing of last 
ing his proud head gallantly to Agnes, “that night?” said Sir Henry, turning with a kind 
Miss Courtenay gathers as many brave gentle- j smile on Agnes, and dropping the tone of rail- 
men around her of a morning, as our fair hos- lery in which he had been speaking, 
tess succeeded on doing at her ball. She holds ^ “Oh! very well,” replied our heroine, “a 
a court of Beauty!” and he glanced around. ; little fatigued perhaps; but the proposal of an- 
“Say rather a regimental review,” retorted other ball would quite revive me. We ladies, 
Agnes laughing; “for, except my two friends you know, love dancing as passionately as chil- 
yonder, the company is altogether military. , dren love toys.” 

Three ladies among a dozen soldiers; surely > “More than your lovers, I presume ?” said Sir 

you intend to take our hearts by storm.” • Henry archly. 

“I’m afraid Beaufort would have a word to > “Infinitely,” retorted Agness. “Toys will 
say to that,” w'hispered Tarleton, bending down : be quiet which lovers will not.” 
to the ear of Agnes, who colored, but imrae- ? “By the bye,” said Tarleton, “I understand 
diately looked up with gravity, and said aloud, your way to the carriage was stopped for a 
“Nay, Colonel Tarleton, Beaufort is not my s time, last night, by the guard carrying some 
guardian. You look incredulous, flattering your- ] drunken soldier to prison. I hope you were 
self perhaps that no woman could ever be heart- i not frightened.” 

free, but I assure you Agnes Courtenay is not to 5 “Not at all. But I don’t think it was an in- 
be marched in triumph at the chariot w'heel of j toxicated soldier. He seemed dressed in plain 
any man. She, at least, is a skeptic in love!” clothes, though I did not notice particularly.” 

“ What is that, my dear young lady?” saida “Miss Courtenay is right,” said Sir Henry 
frank, joyous voice, but one obviously accns- j Clinton, with a grave look—“ it was not a 
tomed to command, and immediately a large, 5 drunken soldier but a spy!” 
fine-looking, military man was seen making his > “A spy!” echoed a dozen voices, 
way through the crowd, which opened to receive “Yes! I did not intend to mention the cir- 
him. “Are you really going to be so cruel as 5 cumstance, for Miss Courtenay is the angel of 
to tell all these fine fellows you have no heart ; peace, and cares not to hear of the stern and 

10 lose-” \ bloody punishment awarded by our code.” 

“Nay! nay! Sir Henry, I did not say that,” j “Poor fellow !” said Agnes, in a tone of corn- 
said Agnes, “you wilfully misrepresent, sir. \ misseration. “ And is he really a spy ?” 

Even though you are commander-in-chief, I J “There can be no doubt of it,” replied Sir 
shall have to try you in the court of love where j Henry. “I have spent the last hour in his ex- 
we ladies are supreme, unless you express due > amination, and he will not give any account of 
penitence for your conduct.” j himself. He has no pass to show either: how 

“Really,” said Sir Henry Clinton, looking ' he managed to get by the sentries puzzles me, 
around, and replying in an equally gay tone, j and must be enquired into, for such lack of dis- 
“your court of love seems to be better attended j cipline cannot be tolerated.” And Sir Henry 
than my own levees; and so, as your authority j looked up at the group of officers, with a mean- 
is more potent, I suppose I must make due sub- j ing reproof which more than one felt to his 
mission!” j heart’s core. 

“We are merciful as we are just, Sir Henry, j “Poor, poor man,” said Agnes. “I wonder 

and therefore forgive you,” said Agnes. “But ■ if he has a mother living.” 
pray,” she added, altering her tone to one more ] “ I do not know,” said Sir Henry, 

serious, “will not your excellency be seated ?” : “And are there no mitigating circumstances?” 

Vol. XI.— 7 
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“ My dear young lady,” said Sir Henry kindly, , 
“if you had been as long in the army as I have, \ 
you would not regard this subject with so much \ 
false sympathy. Death to a spy is one of the j 
first laws of war, and is a principle of self-de- \ 
fence. The spy seeks to involve hundreds, nay! \ 
often thousands, in death: he should not, there- j 
fore, complain if he meets the fate he intended \ 
for others.” j 

Agnes made no reply, but sighed. j 

“However, I must confess,” said Sir Henry, \ 
after a pause, “that I feel some little regret at j 
having to condemn this young man. He is a 
gentleman by birth, education and fortune, but 
has got himself involved with the rebels, and > 
came hither, no doubt, to examine our condi- \ 
tion, and with treasonable intent. I wished, if j 
possible, to give him some loop-hole by which j 
to escape death, and questioned him for that > 
purpose; but he was too noble-minded to stoop > 
to the slightest prevarication, and told me that | 
all he had to say was that he was an American j 
officer here, in our camp, without leave. He > 
appears to invoke death by his conduct—strange I 
that gallant gentlemen can be so infatuated.” • 
This narrative had arrested the attention of » 
everyone, and there was profound silence while | 
Sir Henry Clinton spoke. When he ceased, one | 
of those present asked— > 

“What is his name, your excellency?” > 

“ Lennox. Major Lennox, of one of the oldest > 
families of this state,” replied Sir Henry. “ But j 
heavens! Miss Courtenay are you fainting ? Gen- > 
tlemen, stand aside to give her air. Air, air!” \ 
Agnes had in fact swooned. She was one of j 
those who had listened with the deepest interest 5 
to Sir Henry’s narrative, but without imagining J 



When, however, she heard the name of Lennox ; 
pronounced she turned deadly pale, and while j 
making an effort to rise in order to leave the \ 
apartment, would have fallen over if Sir Henry \ 
had not caught her in his arms. > 

All was now confusion. Servants came hur- \ 
rying in with water, and soon Agnes, still in- \ 
sensible, was carried up to her dressing-room, \ 
whither her female acquaintances followed, > 
while the gentlemen took their leave in a body, \ 
wondering what had produced the fainting fit. > 
One suggested *it was the heat, and another 
attributed it to Sir Henry’s narrative; but not a 
person present assigned, or suspected the true 
cause. 

Sir Henry Clinton alone remained, a privilege ; 
his rank and age accorded him. In a short time 
word was brought him that Agnes had recovered, 
but was still very weak. On receiving this in¬ 
formation he too departed, (to be concluded.) 



THE LILY OF HEAVEN. 

BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 

Now in her snow-white shroud she lies— 
(Her lily lids half veil her eyes)— 

As if she looked with wild surprise 
Up at her soul in Paradise. 

Her hands lie folded on her breast— 

Crossed like the Cross that gave her rest; 
She looks as if some heavenly guest 
Had told her that her soul was blest. 

She lies as if she seemed to hear 
Sphere music breaking on her ear— 
Breaking in accents silver clear— 

In concert with her soul up there; 

Her body was the Temple bright 
In which her soul dwelt full of light, 
Triumphing over Death’s dark night— 

High Heaven laid open to the sight. 

Burning with pure seraphic love, 

Veiled in the meekness of the dove— 

Her soul, now all things past to prove. 

Looks down on me from Heaven above. 

For her Religion grew more bright, 

The darker grew the world’s dark night— 
Filling her soul with such pure light. 

High heaven seemed opened to her sight. 

The calmness of divinest ease 

Rests on her brow—upon her face— 
Expressive of her soul’s release 

From this dark world to one of peace. 

Her pale, cold, silent lips comprest, 

Speak out to me, most manifest, 

A silent language, of the rest 

That she now feels among the blest. 

I wept warm tears upon her face, 

As she lay there in Death’s embrace; 
Whereon no passion could we trace— 

But calmness—meekness—heavenly grace. 

With saintly, pale-face thus she went 
Out of this world’s great discontent, 

Up through the starry firmament, 

Into the Place of Pure Content. 


NATURE. 

i 

FROM THE GERMAN OF STOLLEERG. 

Holy Nature, pure and sweet, 

Ever guide my wandering feet! 

When at close of Summer day, 

Wearied, in thy lap I lay; 

Pleasant thoughts of home and Heaven 
To my dreaming soul were given. 

Wakened, oh! the vision’s flown! j 

Nature, I will be thine own! 

When, with thee, in bower and mead, 

I’m a child whom angels lead. 
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BY MBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 5 

CHAPTER II. | 

“ ’Twas not the love that should have bless’d ) 
So young, so innocent a breast; ( 

Not the pure, open, prosperous love < 

That pledged an earth and seal’d above \ 

Grows in the world’s approving eyes, l 

In friendship’s smile and homers caress, > 

Collecting all the heart’s sweet ties ) 

Into one knot of happiness!” Moore. \ 

The bustle of life was hushed in Lord Shrews- \ 
bury’s castle. Around it the dark night lay—on > 
the forest, on the distant hills, and on those gray j 
old towers—like a vast mourning drapery which ! 
smothered all the sweet sounds of nature in its > 
folds. It must have been a full hour after the \ 
earl and his guests had sought their chambers, > 
when a female figure, clothed in garments that \ 
seemed black in the darkness, glided like a l 
shadow across the stone gallery, or rather bridge j 
that united the modern hall with the old keep, > 
some twenty feet from the ground. The figure j 
glided into the keep through a door in the second j 
story, and, pausing on the stair-case, mused in \ 
the dark during five minutes, perhaps, while the • 
slow, heavy beating of her heart grew audible. \ 
“Not now!—not yet! I did not think that my j 
dread of her was so great,” murmured Eleanor 
Howard, for the figure was her’s—“ this dark- • 
ness makes a coward of me—I will go and see ; 
if Mary is asleep—perhaps something more de- j 
finite may be gathered from her. One can read 
every thought even if she speaks not. Yet what > 
has she to communicate? Have I not had that i 
little heart in my hand ever since it first learned 
to flutter at Henry Percy’s name ? I will go, \ 
nevertheless, if it be but to gain time and cour- 5 
age for this other interview!” j 

These ruminations passed through the girl’s < 
heart without giving more than a slight motion, \ 
and no sound to her lips, and moving cautiously j 
up the stairs she paused again close to the en¬ 
trance of Lady Mabel’s chamber, a faint light 
streaming through a chink in the rudely fitted j 
oak. She drew close to the door, holding her < 
breath, she even reached forth her hand as if to \ 
turn the latch, but withdrew it again and hur- s 
ried up the stairs to Mary Talbot’s chamber. < 
Eleanor found the sweet girl alone, and seated l 
by the reading desk, over which hung a richly s 
chased silver lamp. The perfumed smoke that \ 
rose in a little white cloud from this lamp shed s 
a soft and voluptuous atmosphere over her, and l 
rendered the langor that seemed to pervade her \ 
whole person yet more apparent. She had made S 
no preparations for rest, and still wore the robe < 


of crimson satin, with its linings of jet black fur, 
which had been her costume during the evening. 
Her elbow rested on the desk, and dhe cheek re¬ 
posed in the palm of her little hand. She might 
have been reading, for a book lay near the other 
hand, which hung listlessly by the rosy fingers 
to the edge of the desk, but she could not have 
attended to the pages unless the subject was a 
mournful one, for her large eyes were brimming 
with tears, and her cheek had little of the rich 
bloom upon it then that glowed upon them in 
the morning. Eleanor had opened the door and 
lifted the tapestry that concealed it so noise¬ 
lessly that Mary Talbot was quite unaware of 
her approach. So the intruder stood at least 
a minute, regarding the young girl before she 
entered the chamber. At length she dropped 
the tapestry from her hold, and the sound startled 
Mary Talbot. She lifted her head, drew one hand 
across her eyes to sweep away their moisture, 
and then turned to see who the person was who 
intruded upon her privacy so late at night. 

“Is it you, Eleanor?” she said, in a voice 
which betrayed that tears yet swelled in that 
gentle heart, though they had been drawn from 
her eyes—“is it you? I thought that everyone 
was asleep but myself. Is it not getting very 
late ?” 

“The great clock chimed ten half an hour 
since: but the earl and his guest went early to 
their rooms, and so the night creeps sluggishly 
with us. I feared that you would have been 
asleep like the rest.” 

“No, I have been,” she was about to say, 
“ reading,” but her pure heart was too truthful, 
though a volume had been open before her, it 
had remained unperused, so she checked herself 
and said—“I have been thinking, Eleanor.” 

“And have your thoughts been merry, sweet 
sister ? They should be so this night of all others 
in the year.” 

Mary turned away her head. The heart dew 
was breaking up to her eyes again. 

“Not merry. It seems to me that I am never 
merry when alone,” said Mary Talbot, closing 
her long eyelashes quickly, and crushing a tear 
into mist between them. “ The night—the still¬ 
ness is enough to make a young creature like me 
feel a little sad.” 

“Not when her lover and betrothed husband 
sleeps beneath the same roof. Methinks sad¬ 
ness is out of place then!” said Eleanor, seating 
herself upon a stool from which Mary removed 
her foot, and looking with an expression of in¬ 
terest, it would be difficult to describe, into the 
sweet face that was half turned away as if to 
avoid her gaze. “I warrant me Lord Percy is 
not sad.” 
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“ Do you think so!” said Mary, with a chang¬ 
ing countenance. “ Methought he was changed 
somewhat—a-little paler than formerly and less 
animated—but if you marked it not I must have 
misread his looks.” 

“I saw nothing like this. Indeed he smiled 
on you at supper more than I ever observed him 
to do before, and—but you could judge of his 
mood best, for he talked to you in a low voice 
that others might not hear. 55 

Ah, Eleanor Howard, it required not all that 
craft to learn what had passed between Mary 
Talbot and Harry Percy—she would have told 
him all but for an intuitive delicacy which made 
that pure heart shrink from repeating words 
that the beloved lips had breathed to her alone, 
and that delicacy so feminine and high-toned, 
even thy art could not circumvent. 

“It joys me that you do not believe Lord 
Percy ill in health, or in spirits,” said the fair 
girl, bending a grateful look upon the well 
tutored face uplifted to hers, and then she 
added, as if to render some answer to the mis¬ 
givings of her own heart, which a certain con- . 
straint in the manner of her betrothed had 
occasioned. “But he had ridden far, and our ' 
roads are none of the best. To-morrow we < 
shall see him cheerful as the merriest of us.” < 
“ Doubt it not,” said Eleanor, with a baffled \ 
and ill-satisfied expression of countenance, for ‘ 
the abstraction of Henry Percy, and his evident 5 
change of appearance had excited even her j 
watchful nature, and she had hoped to learn j 
something of its cause from the lovely girl, < 
whose heart she had been probing. “ Doubt 
it not, but something may depend upon his j 
movements since he was last here. Perchance 
it is the change from a court life to this dull 
castle that casts this shadow upon his spirits, j 
for in sooth, now I think of it, he does seem a j 
very little changed, but it is the abandonment 1 
of a gay life, nothing else, I will be sworn.” j 
“Nay, it cannot be that,” said Mary Talbot j 
thoughtfully, “for he came not here direct from > 
the court. I heard him tell my father that he > 
had been spending some weeks in Norfolk. 55 

“In Norfolk, 55 said Eleanor, and the word 
dropped from her lips in hesitating fragments. 
“Who can he have been visiting in Norfolk?— > 
his father owns no estate there!” > 

“I scarcely know, 55 replied Mary, remarking > 
with surprise the cloud that gathered upon l 
Eleanor’s forehead. “Perhaps he went on > 
some message from the king or the cardinal.” > 
“Perhaps !” muttered Eleanor, and she arose j 
to go; as the light struck her cheek Mary ob- ? 
served that a vivid scarlet had spread over it j 
since she entered the room. > 


“ You seem flushed—you are not well, 55 said 
the lovely girl with prompt sympathy, as Eleanor 
accidentally touched her hand. “Your fingers 
are cold as ice, and yet how red your cheeks 
are; stay with me all night. The couch is large 
enough for us both.” 

“Nay, I did not think to stroll so far from 
my chamber, and left the lamp burning. None 
of the maidens will enter so late at night, and 
there maybe danger. Good night, dear cousin, 
I am not ill. Good night!” 

“ Good night,” said Mary, rising with a gentle 
smile, and she stood with her eyes fixed thought¬ 
fully on the door some moments after Eleanor 
had passed through. Then, drawing a deep 
breath, she entered the recess which contained 
her couch, and the drapery swept over her 
kneeling figure as she bent to pray, leaving the 
outer room in solitude. 

Eleanor stood before the entrance of Lady 
Mabel’s chamber. The light still streamed like 
a star-beam through the crevice, where it had 
revealed itself to her as she ascended the stairs, 
and she heard a faint noise within the chamber, 
as if some one had been disturbed by the sound 
of her footsteps. She held her breath a moment, 
and then, gathering fresh resolution, knocked 
gently at the door. 

A low voice murmuring something that she 
could not understand, was followed by a foot¬ 
step, and then the door opened. It required no 
ordinary courage to disturb the Lady Mabel as 
Eleanor had done; and, though the young girl 
had more energy than usually belongs to the 
sex, even her cheek grew pale, and her eyes fell 
as they met the look of stern astonishment with 
which the lady regarded her. 

“I have come, 55 said Eleanor, advancing into 
the room, for Lady Mabel had motioned with 
her hand that she should do so—“I have come 
to claim that counsel in my hour of trial that 
you bade me ask of you when it was needed. 

I have come when the family are at rest, that 
we may be uninterrupted—unobserved. 55 

“You did well,” said the Lady Mabel, and 
her voice, though forced and low, had an into¬ 
nation of the most exquisite tenderness in it. 
“ You did well to come at last, though I much 
fear the time has gone by when ray advice or 
aid can avail ought. Lord Henry Percy has 
reached the castle. You would speak of him!” 

Eleanor lifted her face, struck pale with asto¬ 
nishment, and gazed upon the Lady Mabel, who 
smiled faintly and sat down. 

“Do not be surprised that I know more of 
your secret than your lips have avowed. We, 
who live apart from the world, see more clearly 
than those who mingle in its turmoil. You love 
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this Lord Percy. He is betrothed to the child of 
your benefactor, and yet you would contest the 
prize with her.” 

Eleanor looked around the chamber in search 
of a stool, for her limbs trembled, and she was 
so overwhelmed with confusion and surprise 
that all strength forsook her. 

The Lady Mabel arose and drew one toward 
her. “Sit down,” she said gently: “sit down, 
my child,” here her voice broke, and she gasped 
for breath, as if some word had escaped her by 
surprise. A moment of profound silence fol¬ 
lowed, and then this strange woman placed her¬ 
self in a huge chair, whose rich carving and 
heavy gilt arms were tarnished with use, and sat 
gazing upon her visitor, lost in one of those fits 
of abstraction that often came upon her in the 
midst of conversation. All at once some uncon¬ 
trollable emotion seemed to possess her. Her 
eyes grew bright: her lips trembled, and bend¬ 
ing forward she pressed three or four passionate 
kisses on the girl’s forehead, drawing her breath 
in sobs all the time with a sort of struggle, as if 
the power of weeping had left her. 

“You are the only person that has always 
been kind to me,” said the startled girl; “you 
love me, there are times when you seem to love 
me. Why should I tremble that you have read 
my heart ?” and Eleanor drew the pale hand of 
Lady Mabel to her lips. The singular girl sel¬ 
dom wept, but her tears fell warm and fast on 
that little hand. 

“How long have you loved this man?” said 
Lady Mabel, laying the disengaged hand on 
Eleanor’s head. “ Give me not half confidence! 
I know much—must know all!” 

“Since I was twelve years old, lady,” and 
there was more of passion than of timid modesty 
in her voice and demeanor. “ Before that it may 
have been, for I cannot remember a time when 
his presence did not make my heart thrill and my 
cheek, burn; since then he has been my thought 
by day—the dream of my slumbers by night. 
Oh, lady, lady! I do think no human being ever 
loved another as I love Harry Percy!” 

“ And does he love you ?” was the lady’s mea¬ 
sured reply. “ Does Henry Percy love you ?” 

“Alas, I know not,” cried Eleanor, wringing 
her hands. “ There was a time when I was sure 
that he did, for he ever sought my. company in 
preference to hers. He would single me out for 
companionship, and loved to hang over my desk 
when I read, or tune my lute when I played, I 
am sure that he loved me once—at least a thou¬ 
sand times better than he ever loved her!” 

“ And now does he tune your lute ? Seeks he 
your reading desk as he did ?” enquired the Lady 
Mabel. 
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“ Alas, no—he almost shuns me—his greeting 
is cold, his manners are constrained; but it is 
thus with her, and yet how beautiful she is— 
even now I left her in tears.” 

“How long since this change commenced? 
Marked you the time, maiden ?” 

“It was immediately after his return from 
France, where he went with the late embassy; 
since then his visits here have been unfrequent, 
as you know; his demeanor totally changed.” 

“Still as much to Mary Talbot as yourself?” 
questioned the Lady Mabel, half musingly. 

“ More, lady—more! At times he appears to 
prefer my company—but alas, it seems to me 
only that hers may be the more courteously 
avoided.” 

“ In France—he must have found some object 
of passion there,” said Lady Mabel, “it is evi¬ 
dent !” 

Eleanor turned deadly pale. It was terrible 
to have her fears thus confirmed by the cold 
wisdom of that singular woman. 

“ If you think so, then my hopes are indeed 
shipwreck,” she cried, in a voice of passionate 
anguish. 

“ Not shipwreck, child, only in peril! Lord 
Percy can never marry a lady of the French 
court. Henry likes not that liis nobles seek 
brides in foreign parts—besides his betrothment 
with the Lady Mary still exists. Shrewsbury 
depends upon it.” 

“ Ah, I had little fear while she was my 
rival,” said Eleanor, “with all her beauty, all 
her wealth, I never doubted the power of wring¬ 
ing him from her: but this unknown rival. Day 
and night I dwell upon the thought of what her 
perfections may be. My fancy magnifies them, 
dwells upon them. Sometimes in the still night 
I awake from some dream that I have found her 
at last, and at such times a weariness hangs upon 
me as if I had been clambering up high moun¬ 
tains and plunging into deep hollows. I will 
know this lady—I will look her in the face or 
perish!” Eleanor spoke wildly and with intense 
passion. The Lady Mabel gazed upon her and 
smiled. 

“ We must first learn who she is,” said Lady 
Mabel. “ If she belong to the court of Francis 
the First there is nothing to fear; these French 
dames make prompt conquests, and lose their 
captives as promptly.” 

“ It is no French lady, I am satisfied of that,” 
cried Eleanor; “ Percy has spoken slightingly of 
the females of our sister nation often and again 
in my presence. It cannot be a foreigner to 
whom he is devoted!” 

“ And yet the change came directly after his 
visit to France,” said Lady Mabel thoughtfully. 
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“What English born lady still remains with the 
court of King Francis?—some maidens of noble 
birth went over with the Princess Mary. How 
many came back with her? The Lady Anne 
Grey and the Lady Elizabeth, with the daughter 
of Lord Dacre, these all returned; but there must 
have been a fourth !” 

“ Anne Boleyn! the daugter of some Kentish 
knight, she was mentioned last evening at sup- > 
per, 5 ’ said Eleanor. ! 

The Lady Mabel started at the sound of these ! 
seemingly innocent words, and a faint exclama- j 
tion broke from her lips. > 

“ Sir Thomas Boleyn, of Blickling Hall, Nor- j 
folk,” she said; “ was it his daughter of whom S 
you speak ?” 1 

“ Nay, it was Hever Castle, in Kent, which the \ 
earl mentioned in connection with the knight,” j 
said Eleanor, surprised by the lady’s emotion; \ 
“ Hever Castle was his own paternal inheri- \ 
tance. The Norfolk estate came through his— \ 
his—” she faltered, and seemed incapable of - 
giving utterance to some word that rose to her < 
throat. “It was a portion of the Howard pro¬ 
perty,” she said at last, with great effort. \ 

“ And know you this knight, dear lady ?” I 
“Know him!” and a faint mocking laugh \ 
broke from the Lady Mabel—“yes, I know Sir \ 
Thomas Boleyn well; but this daughter, this \ 
Anne Boleyn. Came she back with the queen 
dowager of France when she married the Eng- ? 
lishduke?” j 

“ No, I remember now Lord Shrewsbury men¬ 
tioned her as maid of honor to Queen Maud; and < 
yet previous to this he spoke of her in connec- \ 
tion with the princess. She must have been in 
France at the time of Percy’s journey,” said \ 
Eleanor thoughtfully—“besides—besides,” she 
added, with sudden animation, “he has been in 
Norfolk—he came hither direct from Norfolk— 
Mary Talbot informed me so not half an hour 
since. If this lady is in England, she it is who 
has enthralled Lord Percy!” 

“ She is in England, doubt it not,” said Lady 
Mabel; “ and he has been seeking her at Blick¬ 
ling—strange—strange!” added the singular 
woman, shrouding her eyes with one hand. 

“ Is this destiny; surely, surely the threads of 
life can never be so knotted and tangled to¬ 
gether by chance.” \ 

“ I must see this lady !” said Eleanor, “ though j 
the whole earth divides us, I must see her!” s 
“ To what end ?” rejoined Lady Mabel faintly, j 
and with her eyes still covered—“ to what end ?” \ 
“That I may contest his heart with her; that \ 
I may no longer remain in the dark! From my s 
birth life has given me but one bright hope—his l 
love—I will not yield it to another!” s 


The Lady Eleanor dropped her hand and gazed 
with a look of astonishment, not untningled with 
admiration on the young girl’s face. 

“ This is the manifestation of a strong will,” 
she said, perusing those pale features as the 
philosopher pores over some favorite study of 
the sciences. “Stormy passion, intense force 
of will. Who shall say that the child has not 
inherited that which was most powerful in their 
own natures.” 

“ Lady, did you know my parents ?” cried 
the young girl, seizing Lady Mabel’s hand, and 
grasping it till blood swelled back into the arm. 
“ In pity tell a poor maiden who has had few 
joys—who was never loved as other children 
are. Tell her of some human being to whom 
she may claim kindred!” She paused and fixed 
her dark eyes full of wild expectation on the 
lady’s face, but receiving no answer her impa¬ 
tience broke forth again—“you do know my 
parents, I see it in your face—in your eyes— 
those lips that tremble spite of yourself. Re¬ 
member, lady, I am young—I am alone—utterly 
alone in the world. You have a secret that might 
give me kindred. Render it up, I have a right 
to it! I will know who my parents are !” 

“ Hush !” said Lady Mabel, rising with a look 
of stern resolve on her pale features, and pas¬ 
sing by the girl who had fallen upon her knees, 
she entered one of those turret recesses that 
corresponded with the tasteful nooks which we 
have described in the bower-room of Lady Mary 
Talbot. 

Eleanor impulsively turned her head to gaze 
after the strange woman. A fall of old and tar¬ 
nished damask fell over the recess, and as it was 
lifted the young girl saw several chemical in¬ 
struments, some bunches of dried herbs, and a 
crystal jar full of a purplish fluid, which, with 
a small oaken cabinet, seemed to be all the nook 
contained. The drapery fell, and during several 
minutes Eleanor sat gazing upon it, expecting 
with every breath that the lady would return 
into the chamber; but minute after minute went 
by, and there was no sound which might indi¬ 
cate her presence even in the recess. 

The lady was right. Eleanor had indeed in¬ 
herited a strong will and intense passions from 
those—whoever they might be—who gave her 
life. She arose and began to pace the chamber. 

“She knows who my parents are—I will 
not leave this chamber till the secret is mine!” 
she said inly. “Let her remain yonder—I can 
wait!” 

Eleanor had been in the chamber before, but 
never alone; now she began to examine it 
with suddenly aroused curiosity. The furni¬ 
ture was all of an ancient date, but massive 
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and exceedingly rich; some deficiencies had > 
been supplied with modern stuffs, especially j 
the hangings upon the walls, but those were l 
of inferior quality, and gave a look of neglect > 
and incongruity to the chamber. Two fine old j 
tables of carved oak stood in the turret nooks, > 
for one only was shut out from the room by > 
drapery. Each table was loaded with books— ! 
some of manuscript—some in black letter, others ! 
enriched with old Saxon illuminations—these > 
books had little adornment, and the covers were j 
much worn. They were in various languages, j 
Latin, French and Saxon, with a few in oriental j 
characters. Beneath one of the tables lay an j 
ancient lyre, inlaid with gold, and evidently an ! 
object of great care. But the most remarkable i 
thing in the room was the huge seat of carved j 
wood, which the Lady Mabel always occupied. ? 
It was a ponderous frame of oak, cushioned i 
with purple leather and surmounted by a crown, i 
under this singular ornament had been the arms i 
of some family, but they were completely de- i 
faced, as it would seem, by an effort. For an ? 
exqnisitely carved wreath that formed the whole j 
broad top of the seat was broken away where j 
the gilding had reached it, and there was a slight > 
mutilation in the crown itself. j 

Eleanor opened some of the books; many of i 
them treated on subjects usually deemed too deep ; 
and abstruse for the female mind. Others were l 
from the Italian, and enriched with Monkish \ 
Legends and subtle poetry. One lay open as its < 
owner had left it when disturbed by the knock < 
of her visitor. It was illuminated with cabalis- J 
tic figures, and the language was one of which \ 
Eleanor was quite ignorant. Every moment \ 
increased her admiration and her awe of the \ 
singular woman, whose absence gave her an s 
opportunity of inspecting the chamber; every > 
thing she saw only deepened the mystery that \ 
had always hung around the Lady Mabel; there j 
was no appearance of feminine employment, or s 
feminine taste to be seen. No embroidery frame, S 
no light instruments of music; all was singular 5 
and out of the common routine of woman’s life. I 
True, there lay the lute, but its antique form j 
and very richness deprived it of all home asso- l 
ciations : besides, though carefully preserved, it \ 
seemed in disuse. j 

At length Eleanor, becoming weary of the soli- j 
tude which grew every moment more irksome, j 
approached the recess where Lady Mabel had l 
disappeared and lifted the curtain. The recess l 
was empty, but back of the oaken cabinet ap- ! 
peared a small door opening into the wall, and j 
through that door the Lady Mabel suddenly j 
made her appearance. She had been out upon > 
the ramparts, a passage led through the wall 


from the recess to the turret stairs, and this ac¬ 
counted for her singular exit from the chamber. 

“Sit down,” said the Lady Mabel, moving 
calmly to her chair. “You are right, Eleanor, 
it is time that we have no secrets from each 
other—sit down here with your arms upon my 
lap—sit down!” 

Eleanor did not sit on the stool she had occu¬ 
pied before; but, bending to her knees, folded 
her arms upon the Lady Mabel’s lap, and lifted 
her face to that of the strange woman almost in 
terror. In truth, she might well shrink from 
the aspect of that stern face, for it was pale as 
marble, and traced in every line with one of 
those heart convulsions that threaten to uproot 
the existence. 

“ You have come to me for help,” she said at 
last, evidently forcing herself to speak with a 
terrible effort; “ and I have vowed a vow that 
when this time came aid should be rendered to 
your wish, let that wish be what it may. Now 
what would you of me ?—speak out, and speak 
frankly.” 

“ I would know who my parents are,” said 
Eleanor, in a low voice, for she was awed into 
humility by the terrible emotions that had writ¬ 
ten themselves so deeply on the lady's face— 
“I would see this woman whom Percy loves. 
Nay,” she added, kindling with excitement, “I 
would live with her—sit at the same board— 
share the same couch ; I would have secured to 
me all those opportunities of reading a heart 
that domestic life gives; I would become the 
bosom friend of this Anne Boleyn.” 

“ That you might afterward become the bosom 
serpent,” said the lady, with a cold smile; “ well 
in this game of love, what woman ever feels com¬ 
punction for the hopes her success has crushed 
in a sister woman ? But what matters comment. 
The bosom friend and the bosom serpent to this 
Anne Boleyn shall you become; that which her 
mother was to me, Eleanor must be to her. Is 
it not written that our children shall suffer for 
the sins of the parent ?” 

“ And did you ever know the Lady Boleyn ?” 
inquired IJleanor. 

“ She was my cousin, maiden! This Lady 
Boleyn was a Howard, and my cousin.” 

“The late countess was also a Howard,” 
muttered Eleanor. 

“ And being my own sister, was also con¬ 
nected with the wife of Sir Thomas Boleyn.” 

“ Your sister, lady; was the Countess of 
Shrewsbury your sister? It is strange that 
the earl and Lady Mary should never have 
mentioned this?” 

“Lady Mary is as ignorant of the truth as 
you were a half hour since,” said Lady Mabel. 
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“ The earl speaks not of things that more than 
he would gladly forget, and cares not to remem¬ 
ber a relationship which cannot by any chance 
minister to his pride.” 

“ But the Howards are of a lordly house!” 

“I know, and the Lady Elizabeth Howard 
one of the proudest of that lofty name. Yet 
she an heiress, stooped to rival the portionless 
cousin, who inherited nothing from this haughty 
family but the name and blood. But it is weak 
—this halting on the outskirts of a story. There 
were two of us, the orphan daughters of an im¬ 
poverished branch of this great Norfolk family. 
My sister, Matilda captivated, with her beauty 
and high birth, the great earl whose castle shel¬ 
ters us; she was a fine, noble creature, and, I 
do believe, loved her younger and dependant 
sister better than anything on earth, except her 
lord. At the time of Matilda’s marriage we 
were the guests of the Earl of Surrey, since 
raised to the dukedom of Norfolk. During our j 
orphanage we had shared the home, the teach¬ 
ings, and much of the tenderness bestowed 
upon the heiress, for the duke was a good man, 
and none of his blood ever felt the pangs of de- 
pendance within the shelter of his protection. 
There was feasting, and almost princely revels 
at Matilda’s marriage; all the nobles around 
came to the castle, among them was Sir Thomas 
Boleyn. Though somewhat reduced in his for¬ 
tunes, the yonng baron was of the ancient Nor¬ 
man lineage ; and the duke, then Earl of Surrey, 
bestowed more than usual attentions upon him. 

I was then but fourteen, but had my full growth, 
and was in all things, both of person and heart, 
a precocious child, full of warm and untutored 
affection. Beautiful they said I was. Though $ 
your eyes may detect no traces of comeliness j 
now—it was the truth, I was beautiful. During l 
the wedding festival of my sister I was thrown j 
much in the company of Sir Thomas, he too 5 
was very young, and we loved each other as \ 
only the ardent and the very youthful can love. $ 
The duke approved our passion, and it was un- j 
derstood, among our mutual friends, that our \ 
union would take place when Sir Thomas had \ 
attained his twentieth year. I will not dwell \ 
upon the joys of that blissful period. I dare \ 
not, the remembrance even now softens the $ 
marble which my heart has become, and I long \ 
to weep as I wept in my youth, but the bliss of \ 
tears must never be mine again. I seem calm l 
while telling you of those sweet spring hours of j 
my life; but your own heart beating and throb- i 
bing as it is. with expectation, can never mea- < 
sure the agony of one whose feelings have been < 
worn and crushed till their misery is calm. < 

“Lord Shrewsbury took his wife to court, * 


I but I remained behind; Blickling was only a 
morning’s ride from the castle, and all the 
pleasures of a court failed to win me from its 
master’s society. 

“ I have as yet said little of my cousin. She 
was a beautiful young creature, fair as a lily 
cup, and with a frank, childishness of manner 
that won upon your love the moment you saw 
her. She was two years older than myself, and 
yet seemed much younger, so petite was her 
form, so graceful her gentle sweetness of man¬ 
ner. I loved the fair young heiress warmly, 
> devotedly—she was to me a sweet, younger 

i sister, something to cherish and even protect. 
Yes, I the orphan and her junior by two years, 
never could bring myself to invest her with the 
dignity of womanhood; Sir Thomas was much 
2 with the La'y Elizabeth, but this gave me no 
’ anxiety. T loved him so exclusively—my trust 
in his affection was so unbounded—that I can¬ 
not remember ever to have regarded him with 
a jealous thought. A little time before that 
appointed for our marriage, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury was taken ill. Her husband sent 
an escort into Norfolk, beseeching my presence, 
and I came to my sweet sister here in this very 
castle. Her illness was a lingering one ; and it 
was five months before I could bring my heart 
to leave her, and return into Norfolk. 

“Oh, how my heart beat—how my blood 
thrilled as I once more approached the scenes 
that so many dear associations had rendered 
\ holy. He would be there! I was certain that 
< he would be at the castle to receive me—and 
my precious cousin!—how I rejoiced at the 
thought of folding her to my bosom!” 

The Lady Mabel paused, her eyes grew vividly 
bright, her lips were hueless. She bent forward 
and laid one hand heavily upon Eleanor’3 shoul¬ 
der. When she spoke again her voice was scarcely 
raised above a whisper. 

“ He was there and so was she. They had 
been married four months.” 

An exclamation of indignant surprise broke 
from Eleanor’s lip. Her dark orbs kindled with 
intense light; and when her mouth was firmly 
closed the resemblance betweed those two faces 
was startling. 

“The false knight—the treacherous cousin!” 
she exclaimed, kissing Lady Mabel’s hand; “ and 
did the lady’s father consent to this ?” 

“ No, his consent was never asked; Sir Thomas 
knew that the proud noble could not consent to 
unite his child and heiress to a gentleman im¬ 
poverished in estate and dishonored by a broken 
vow! The Lady Boleyn was for a time banished 
her father’s presence. But she was his only child, 
he could not cast her from his heart forever. Sir 
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Thomas had managed to conceal his marriage 
entirely till the day before my return; but he 
dared not brave the scrutiny of a wronged and 
too loving woman.” 

“ And this perjured man, surely he did not 
appear before you ? He could not brave the 
reproaches that his treachery so well deserved, 55 
said Eleanor. 

‘‘The proud never reproach, Eleanor, 55 was 
the reply. “If Sir Thomas sought my sick 
bed I was unconscious of it. For many weeks 
elapsed, and I was senseless of all about me as 
the tenant of a grave. 5 ’ 

“Poor lady, 55 murmured Eleanor: “poor lady. 
It is a wonder your heart did not break! 55 

“ Hearts that suffer most cannot break—I had 
endured a great wrong. When my heart was 
full of generous feelings—when the spring of 
life was in its richest blossom—every hope of 
my existence was rooted up, but my heart did 
not break. I arose from my sick bed an old 
•woman, not in years, not in appearance, for 
my beauty was improving every day, but in 
that stern purpose—that distrust of all goodness 
which should only be the result of years. I 
know not if the passions that possessed me 
were evil—I only know that they were fearful 
in their intensity. The hate which followed 
my love of that man and woman was like a 
devouring fire. I could have trodden them 
both to death beneath my feet. The very 
walls that they gazed upon grew hateful to me. 

“My uncle had influence at court, and he 
placed me as maid of honor with the old 
Duchess of Richmond, at that time acting as 
regent in the king’s minority. I have said, 
Eleanor, that the events which I am relating 
had changed my whole being, not enfeebled it. 
I was only sixteen. I, who had loved once, so 
devotedly, who had found the mere power of 
loving such exquisite happiness—I could not 
think that this sweet delirium of the heart 
could never return. I was in a gay and bril¬ 
liant court—for the old duchess loved to in¬ 
dulge her royal grandson in all the gaieties 
befitting his years. I courted excitement—I 
plunged into the vortex of pleasure; I tell you, 
Eleanor, the fire of crushed hopes was upon 
me, it gave brilliancy to my beauty, it sent ihe 
sparkle to my wit. I lived in the whirl of a 
court life—I was beloved then, conquest after 
conquest followed my footsteps. But I was 
proud, and suffering had rendered me cruel. 
All the admiration lavished upon me—all those 
deeper feelings that are so much more holy than 
admiration, excited no thrill of pleasure in my 
bosom. At length, an insane ambition took 
possession of me; there was one in the court 


high-born, and in the first bloom of manly 
beauty, betrothed as I had been, but reluctant 
to fulfil a marriage in which his heart had no 
advice. The homage of this youth was an 
honor, which many a noble lady would have 
bent her knee to the earth in the bare hope of 
possessing. My beauty had fascinated him— 
his ardor—his seeming generosity—his impas¬ 
sioned tenderness bewildered my imagination. 
My vanity was all aroused. For a time I 
thought that the sweet blossom season of my 
heart had come back again. I fancied that his 
passionate love was returned. 55 

Lady Mabel paused, a singular change had 
been working in her countenance while she 
uttered the last few sentences—for her cheeks 
broke into a blaze of crimson, and her eyes fell 
beneath the fixed gaze of that young girl. How 
much the two beings resembled each other then ! 
The color was on Lady Mabel’s cheek, and the 
fire in her eye one instant, the next she was pale 
as marble again. 

“I can go no further—it was a dream, the 
very thought that he could lift me to his lofty 
position, was worse than folly! Yet I solemnly 
believe he would have done this but for the in¬ 
terposition of others. This interposition had its 
effect, he redeemed the pledge that his parents 
had made, and married the lady to whom they 
had betrothed him. The day of his marriage I 
left the court forever—left it to hide my disgrace 
in these grim walls ! 55 

“Disgrace! 55 repeated Eleanor, in a faltering 
voice—“ did you say disgrace ? 55 

“ Did you not say just now you would know 
who your mother is ?—look upon her, how she 
cowers and blushes before her child ! 55 

For a moment Eleanor sat with her lips apart, 
and her dark eyes dilating till they grew black 
as midnight. Then a strange kind of joyful ten¬ 
derness flashed over her face, and half rising she 
threw her arms around the shrinking form of the 
lady. 

“ My mother—my poor, wronged mother, 55 
she cried, “ we will cling together—we two, in 
life and death. 55 

The Lady Mabel shook ii^every limb, and her 
breath came gaspingly, but still she shed no 
tears. 

“ But he, my—my father, may I not know 
all ? 55 said Eleanor, with fear and hesitation. 
“ Does he live ? 55 

“ Eleanor, that which I have said to you this 
night must be sealed in your heart forever; my 
angel sister and her noble lord alone possess the 
knowledge that has been given you. 55 

“ But may I know if my father lives ? Oh, 
how often when I have seen Mary, the object 
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of so much fond care, have I longed for a father. 
Tell me, lady—tell me, mother, shall I ever see 
my father ?” 

Lady Mabel thrust a hand into the bosom of 
her dress. It lingered there a moment, and she 
seemed reluctant to draw it forth again. At 
length it appeared from beneath the dark folds 
of her robe, and, clasped in the fingers, was a 
miniature set with brilliants. 

“ See,” she said, turning the miniature slowly 
toward the young girl—see !” 

Eleanor gazed at the painting like one fasci¬ 
nated. Moment after moment passed, and her 
eyes were riveted on that young and handsome 
face. At length her glance turned slowly from 
the painting to Lady Mabel; her lips moved 
faintly, and two words dropped from them 
almost in a whisper. 

<c Now,” said Lady Mabel, putting the picture 
into her bosom again with a hand that trembled 
like an aspen—“now leave me for to-night, 
but come hither again sometime in the morning. 
Nay, do not kiss me now, I am very faint.” 

Eleanor looked around the room; her eyes fell 
upon the ponderous bed with its tarnished and 
massive drapery. She turned with timid hesita¬ 
tion to Lady Mabel. 

“Let me stay with you, mother—I will not 
speak a word to agitate you more. Only let me 
sleep in your arms to-night, I have so often 
wondered what the joy might be to awake from 
slumber and find myself in a mother’s arms!” 

Lady Mabel arose and stretched forth her arms 
toward the young girl, who sprang to their em¬ 
brace with a wild and passionate burst of intense 
affection. 

“ Do you love me ?” said the stern woman, 
and now tears gushed to her eyes like water 
from the smitten rock. “ Eleanor, my child, 
do you love me ?” 

The young girl clung to her mother’s bosom 
and wept. 

" Mother! oh, how sweet a word it is; call me 
child again, mother! the sound of your voice, as 
it utters the word, thrills through and through 
my heart.” 

“ Ah, it is long pjpce we have slept together, 
my child, not since your tiny hands were scarcely 
longer than two rose leaves. It will be sweet 
to feel your breath upon my cheek—come, dear 
child, let us disrobe each other.” 

A few minutes after the Lady Mabel’s cham¬ 
ber was enveloped in darkness, and the mother 
and child lay in that massive old bed locked in 
each others arms, not asleep, but silent, and 
each clinging to the other as if fearful that some 
one might attempt to sunder them. 

(to be continued.) 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 

Newport in Winter. A Whaling Voyage.— 
“Blessed be the man that first invented sleep,” says 
Sancho Panza, “it covers one all over like a cloak.” 
Most heartily did we echo this ejaculation, about two 
months since, when, in going up Long Island Sound 
from New York to Providence, we were forced, by 
stress of weather, to lie by for two days in a place 
known by the euphonious name of Cow Boy! We 
had no resort but to sleep. Two dismal days were 
they, as ever were seen! No sun, no landscape, no 
amusement, no food, foggy and shivering on deck, 
close and smoky in the cabin! Heaven defend us 
from ever seeing Cow Boy again. 

Take our advice, reader, and never begin a journey 
on Friday. We used to think the popular notion a 
superstition. Cow Boy has cured us of that. We 
began our journey on Friday, and twice we had to 
put back to New York. Once we were run down and 
returned a wreck : once we got out of coal, provisions 
and patience! But as Jacob Faithful says, we tried 
again. We took the Long Island Rail Road, ran down 
to Greenport like the wind, crossed to Allyn’s Point, 
and hiring a carriage rattled off to our destination be¬ 
hind a span of grays that kept snapping at each other 
all the way, and brought us through in glorious season. 
At Allyn’s Point we saw, for the last time, that noble 
fellow, Captain Dunstan. Alas! he sleeps now the 
sleep of death, cut off in the prime of his useful life. 
Who can understand the ways of Providence ? 

“ The good die young. 

But they whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 

Burn to the socket.” 

Our purpose at Providence, dear reader, was to go 
to sea in a whaler. Not an ordinary, greasy, tub¬ 
shaped scow of a ship, such as they make by the cord 
down east and cut off in sizes to suit customers; but as 
dashing and gallant a craft as ever floated, “the South 
American” whilome of New York, a packet which has 
made the quickest trip over the Atlantic, and almost 
the only vessel in which the late Joseph Bonaparte 
would sail. You know her old master, perhaps, Capt. 
Bailey, now of the Yorkshire, a bold, yet prudent com¬ 
mander, and one of the best fellows that ever lived. 
Not a whit inferior, however, is his successor, Captain 

S-, who is the Napoleon of whalers, or a whaler of 

Napoleons, we care not which. In splendid trim was 
his vessel when, with a gay party, we embarked at 
Providence for a trip to sea. Lovely women were 
there, music, gay laughter, dancing, and a glorious 
day—a day, bright and sunshiny, though in the lap of 
winter, like a violet blooming amid the snow. And 
such a dinner! With a drawing-room like that, and 
a dining hall even more commodious, we could de¬ 
sire nothing better than to weather the “Horn!” and 
see the waves breaking against that eternal promon¬ 
tory, or visit those fair green isles of the Pacific, far 
away, which have long fired our imagination! As 
we sat in those magnificent cabins we realized all 
the romance of the Red Rover, and wondered not that, 
in their good brigantines, the Cavendishes and Drakes 
of England chose to roam the world, rather than remain 
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at home, though to bask in the smile of royalty. Long 
shall we remember that day. 

“ Music awoke with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes spoke love to eyes that spoke again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 

We reached Newport just as the sun set behind the 
western hills. We had been there often in summer, 
when all was gay and dashing; but never in winter 
when everything was dull, bleak and desolate. We 
stepped into a cafe. The waiter was sleeping at his 
post. He looked up drowsily, and stood fairly aghast 
at the sight of a stranger. “ They never did anything in 
winter,” he said, “ everything stood still.” It seemed 
indeed to be so, for when we strolled out after tea, 
there was nobody in the streets : the shops were dimly 
lighted, and the whole place reminded us of one of 
those fairy cities in the Arabian Nights, where the 
inhabitants have been asleep for a century. We 
walked over to the Ocean House. Dark and Gothic 
it rose in the gloom, a solitary light shining high up in 
one of the gables. As we trod its shadowy portico, 
the echoes of our steps broke strangely on the silence. 
It carried back our fancy to the middle ages. We 
looked off toward the ocean. Dim and mysterious it 
, rolled afar—eternal, incomprehensible, sublime! 


; FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

1 In our last number we gave full descriptions of the 
* evening dresses fashionable this winter. We now 
furnish our subscribers with three new and beautiful 
costumes of a different character. 

Fig. i. —A Walking Dress of purple silk, with 
tight sleeves, and corsage high on the shoulders. Over 
this is worn a sort of sack coat, rather long, and made 
of dark green velvet. The sleeves of this coat are 
aria-oriental, and are heavily fringed at the end, as is 
also the bottom of the skirt. A bonnet of pink velvet, 
drawn, and trimmed with fringed velvet completes 
this, the most exquisite costume of the season. 

Fig. ii. —A Carriage Dress of light green silk; 
tight corsage and high: waist half point: the boddice 
and skirt being trimmed down the front with buttons 
and gympe in zig-zag pattern. The skirt is also trim¬ 
med at the sides in the same manner. Bonnet of blue 
velvet, trimmed with a long plume. A shawl of a 
rich, warm crimson color completes this costume. 

Fig. hi.—An Opera Dress of rich silk and satin 
stripes, over which is worn a superb blue wrap, trim¬ 
med with ermine fur, and gathered at the neck in front 
with a gold cord and tassels., A hood falls back from 
the shoulders, also adorned with a gold tassel. The 
sleeves are slashed nearly to the elbow. An elegant 
lace head-dress completes this costume. 

General Remarks. —There is no change in the 
form of bonnets, nor in the mode of trimming them. 
Plush capotes are not so fashionable as earlier in the 
winter: and the attempt to introduce yellow bonnets 
has very generally failed. For evening parties low- 
necked dresses are almost universally worn, only 
elderly matrons attiring themselves otherwise. Tip¬ 
pets have supplanted boas. Muffs, however, still 


continue fashionable, and must-indeed always be so. 
For light complexions, drawn bonnets of black satin 
are decidedly the most recherche this winter. Feather 
fans that fold up, arc, for evening parties, the most 
desirable. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Boyd's Electic Moral Philosophy. Harper fy Bro¬ 
thers .—This volume comes to us in that finished and 
substantial binding in which the Harpers always invest 
their really valuable works. Its four hundred pages of 
neatly printed matter contain all those great truths of 
moral philosophy which are necessary to the formation 
of the perfect character. In those pages is condensed 
the moral aroma, gathered by its author from his own 
experience doubtless, and from many a ponderous 
volume that none but the student could find patience 
to investigate. It is emphatically a text book for the 
conscience, beyond which the human heart need not 
wander for more elaborate rules of action. 

The Roman Traitor. By W. H. Herbert. 2 vols. W. 
Taylor Co., New York. T. B. Peter son, Philada. 
—This is by far the ablest work of Mr. Herbert. The 
scene of the novel is laid during4he conspiracy of Cata- 
line, a time frnitful of stirring incidents, of which the 
author has availed himself with great discrimination. 
For an admirable account of the manners of that day 
—for scenes of tragic po\yer and breathless interest— 
for characters admirably depicted and full of truth, this 
novel deserves to take rank among those of the most 
celebrated living novelists. No man in England could 
have written such a romance unless it is Mr. Bulwer. 

Views-A-Foot; or, Europe Seen with a Knap-sack 
and Staff, with a preface by N. P. Willis .—For our 
part we make it a point to possess everything and any 
thing to which Mr. Willis attaches his name. What 
he writes himself is always delightful, and what he 
approves is sure to be good. His opinion of this sin¬ 
gularly interesting book of travels is not more favora¬ 
ble than ours, nor can he have received greater plea¬ 
sure in the perusal. J. Bayard Taylor, the author, 
inay be proud of his tour to Europe, and of its results. 
This work belongs to Wiley and Putnam’s Library of 
American Works, and is sold at fifty cents. 

Harper's New Miscellany ,—All hail to another of 
these excellent books. This volume treating of the 
Body and the Mind, contains just enough of clearly 
written, well arranged knowledge of the connections 
between the physical and the mental economy of the 
human system, for any one professional person to 
know. A physician should go deeper into the study 
of the physical, and the divine could dip more deeply 
into treatises on the mind; but this book contains all 
that every day people wish to know, of either or both 
combined. It is one of the best books of the series. 

Beauties of French History. Harper <5* Brothers. 
—An interesting volume is this, well calculated to 
convey knowledge to those whose historical education 
may be imperfect, and to refresh the memory of the 
finished historian. It has gathered up much of the 
romance of French History, and there is no romance 
so interesting as that which is real. 
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Poems. By Amelia. Appleton if Co. —We cannot 
express half our admiration for the genius of Mrs. 
Welby in this brief notice of her book. She has not 
in all the length and breadth of the land a more earnest 
and honest admirer than our humble self. Her book 
has become one of the most precious of our household 
treasures, as her name has long been a blessed house¬ 
hold word. When we say that the Appletons have 
done justice to her excellence in the form and adorn¬ 
ment of her poems, we can give those enterprising 
publishers no higher praise. 

Saliel(Vs Classical Antiquities. Harper if Bro¬ 
thers. —This is a compact manual of the Romans and 
Grecians. The first portion is devoted to Rome, the 
last to Greece, and both are crowded with interesting 
matter. The geography and situation of the public 
buildings, the habits, costumes, furniture, education, 
courts of justice—in short everything appertaining to 
the ancients finds a place and ample notice here. 
Twelve volumes of history would not throw so much 
light on the interesting subject as may be found in this 
little book. 

Robin Hood. Aladdin. Mother Goose. 3 vols. G. 
B. Zeiber if Co., Philada. —Here are three volumes 
of fairy and legendary tales, got up in a style suitable 
for children, yet illustrated with engravings of re¬ 
markable truth and beauty, elegantly colored. No 
publisher, either here or abroad, ever before issued 
for children works half so meritorious in execution. 
The volume of Aladdin contains the prose-story as 
found in the Arabian Nights: the other two tales are 
narrated pleasantly in verse by Lawrence Lovechild. 

Ollendorff's New Method of Learnmg to Read 
and Speak French . 1 vol. D. Appleton if Co .— 
We have surrendered this volume to a French student 
for an opinion, and, after pondering over its pages 
during three weeks, he comes to the conclusion that 
any man who gives its pages an attentive perusal twice 
over, and after that is not a tolerable French scholar, 
may despair of ever becoming such. The method is 
easy, and altogether it is an invaluable book. 

Wiley if Putnam's Library of Choice Reading .— 
Four most excellent volumes have just been added to 
this valuable series of choice reading. One is Wal¬ 
ton's Lives , in two parts , containing the biography of 
Walton, Hooker and of three others, and forming a 
most delightful book of personal narrative, and giving 
the very best specimens that can be found in the lan¬ 
guage of a chatty, agreeable, straightforward account 
of the lives of a few distinguished men. 

Hours of Fable. Harper if Brothers. —This is 
one of the beautiful gift books that the Harper’s press 
issued during the holidays. It is brim full of fine 
engravings, and contains the cream of all the fables 
that have ever been given to the world. The snowy 
leaves and the tasteful cover are enriched with gold. 
The wreath which encloses the title is an exquisite 
design. 

Blake's Juvenile Companion. Harper if Brothers. 
—The young person who can read this volume without 
becoming wiser and better from its perusal, can have 
little taste and less good principle. It is a casket of 
bright records. 


The Useful Arts. 2 vols. Harper if Brothers .— 
These are two most useful volumes, commencing with 
a history of almost all the articles now in use and going 
on, with information which embraces so wide a range 
of knowledge, that we despair of ever hinting at half 
of it. It is a perfect encyclopaedia of useful knowledge, 
neatly bound and beautifully printed. 

Letters on Astronomy. 1 vol. Harper if Brothers. 
—These letters render the science of astronomy so 
clear that a study often entered upon as a task, appears 
scarcely more than a recreation. After reading it care¬ 
fully through one has made vast acquirements without 
knowing how. It is neatly got up, and the binding 
strikes us as unusually firm. 

The Guide to Wisdom and Virtue. Harper if 
Brothers. —Here is another little volume that should 
be the cherished companion of every youth in the 
country. Every page bears the record of some gTeat, 
good, or heroic deed, which makes the reader in love 
with the virtues of human nature. It is beautifully 
printed and neatly bound. 

The Harpers have just issued the first volume, com¬ 
plete and bound, of the Pictorial History of England, 
one of the greatest works ever published. We intend 
to say of it all that its great excellence deserves, but 
have no room this month. The design, upon the book, 
original with the publishers, is superb; almost a history 
of itself. 

The Emigrant. By Sir Francis Head. —This is a , 
singular book, and one of no usual interest. It unites^ 
a series of sketches of the most chatty and interesting 
character, with political history of the British pro¬ 
vinces, altogether giving a history of events and a 
picture of Canadian life, both interesting and instruc¬ 
tive. 

Christine and other Poems. By T. B. Read. 1 
vol. Ticknor if Co., Boston. —This little volume has 
been almost universally pronounced the most success¬ 
ful first appearance ever made by an author in this 
country. Next month we shall make our readers ac¬ 
quainted with some of its delightful poems. 

Beauties of English History. —This little book is 
intended for the youth of both sexes. Its pages contain 
the buds and blossoms of English History, and the 
Harpers deserve thanks for publishing it. 

Beauchamp. By James. —Close upon Lucretia the 
Harper’s have given us another novel, by James, more 
interesting than anything he has written during the last 
two years. 

Inicretia. —Bulwer has given us another great book. 
It startles one to think of a character like that of Lucre¬ 
tia. Yet such things do exist in human nature. 


This Month’s Mezzotint. —The superb mezzotint 
in this number is engraved fr<?m the original picture 
by J. B. White, Esq., of Charleston, S. C., and is, 
perhaps, the most magnificent embellishment ever 
published in any American magazine. The incidents 
on which it is founded, are described authentically in 
chapter IV., of “Agnes Courtenay,” page 74, of the 
present number. 
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THE MOTHER’S BABE. { 

BY J. H. DANA. I 

It was the baptism of the first-born! \ 

Far in the wilderness, in a lone log-hut, were j 
gathered the family, prepared for the solemn ^ 
rite. | 

The father, bold and sturdy, stood in advance • 
of the group; the mother, proud and happy, S 
carrying the smiling infant, her first-born, in \ 
her arms, pressed after him; and a gray haired, J 
patriarchal minister of God was in the act of - 
HwEpg his hands in prayer, preparatory to the j 
bapHsm. \ 

Httwas during the old French war. Braddock < 
had been defeated, and the victorious savages < 
were pouring down on the frontier settlements, j 
But as yet neither the overthrow of the British j 
general, nor the coming massacres by the In- j 
dians were known; and all was quiet and peace \ 
in that little frontier clearing, and, as its pos- J 
sessors fancied, for hundreds of miles around. > 
Suddenly a shrill, unearthly cry rent the air, j 
seeming to fill the cabin and the atmosphere i 
without, like some demoniac shout. Quick and 
startling came that yell, bursting on the silence 
like a thunder-clap in summer. The old minis- i 
ter c[ropt his hands; the mother became ghastly j 
pale and looked around in wild affright. But j 
the father, starting as a deer that hears the 
hunter’s cry, sprang toward the chimney-piece, j 
seized his gun, and with a single bound gained j 
the door, which he flung open. 

Too well had each one there divined that j 
cry. They knew it to be the war-whoop of the j 
savage: its tremendous volume assured them of j 
the vast nnmbers of the foe. j 

If any doubt remained it was dissipated by j 
the sight rendered visible when the door was j 
flung open. The house stood in the centre of j 
a clearing, about a furlong from the forest, < 
which encircled it on every side. This vacant < 
space was now filled with dark savages in their < 
war-paint running toward the cabin. \ 

“ Bar the door—bar the door,” exclaimed the \ 
Vol. XI.—8 


minister, rushing toward the opening, while, with 
his feeble hands, he seized the huge wooden fceam 
used to fasten it on the inside. 

“ Ay! and barricade too,” said the father and 
husband, with that stern eagerness which showed 
both how well he comprehended their perils, and 
how resolutely he was prepared to face them. 
And, accompanying the words with action, he 
soon, with the assistance of the minister, block¬ 
aded the door on the inside with tables, chairs, 
and other heavy articles. This being done, he 
paused a moment, and glancing rapidly around 
the room to see if anything else could be done, 
his eye fell on his wife and child. 

By the sudden change which passed over his 
countenance—the transition from the look of 
conscious strength and defiance to that of love, 
pity, and agony all combined—it was evident 
that, in the excitement of the few preceding 
moments, he had quite forgotten the presence 
of those two dear beings. 

For dear they were to him inexpressibly. Oh ! 
how are the rich mistaken, when they weep over 
fashionable tales of love, if they fancy that the 
poor know nothing of affection. Hearts beat 
under russet cloth as well as under silk or velvet. 
A wife, a child is often all the treasure® poor 
man possesses. John Harding, the frontier far¬ 
mer of our story, was one of these: he had none 
of this world’s goods except the wild clearing 
and his gun; but he had a bosom that throbbed 
with the most devoted affection for his wife and 
child. 

Yes! for that wife was the love of years. 
She had been of prouder blood than his own, 
a family once rich but now decayed, and her 
parents and brothers had long resisted her 
marriage to an almost penniless man. But 
the lovers had at last triumphed, and the young 
wife, without a complaint, nay! with her blue 
eyes beaming on the contrary with love, had 
left her friends and followed her husband to 
his frontier home on the very borders of the 
civilized world. Here, after a sojourn of five 
years, a child had been born to them. Long 
desired had been that little stranger, and when 
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it came, the hearts of the parents were in a 
flutter of joy. The infant had grown to the 
age of nearly a year, and was becoming more 
interesting daily, when an itinerant minister of 
God, one of those patriarchs who may still be 
found in our frontier settlements, blessing and 
doing good wherever they go, came along, and 
now, for the first time, the mother’s heart could 
be gratified by having the long desired rite of 
baptism bestowed on her child. 

When Harding’s eye fell on his wife she had 
sunk into a chair, hopeless, agonizing, every 
faculty apparently paralyzed. The infant was 
gazing up into her face with its great blue eyes 
as if in inquiry and astonishment. The group, 
thus made visible to the husband and father, 
recalled the remembrance of his early love, and 
all the still sweeter memories of married life: 
then, by a sudden flash of thought, that wife 
and child, so dearly cherished, rose before his 
mind’s eye, mangled and bleeding under the 
tomahawk of the savage. It was this reflec¬ 
tion, vividly presented, which had changed his 
look from that of high energy and defiance to 
utter agony and despair. 

But now that patriarchal man of God ad¬ 
vanced. He had seen the transition in Hard¬ 
ing’s demeanor and guessed at once the cause. 
He laid his hand on the husband and gently 
shook him. 

“Rouse yourself,” he said, “Faith worketh 
wonders. The God of battles will surely be 
on the side of innocence and youth.” 

As he spoke he glanced at the young mother, 
whose eye kindled at the words with sudden 
hope. Harding saw it. He too was a changed 
man. Grasping the old man’s hand, while the 
tears dried in his eye, he said, 

“ You are right: in God let us trust. Mary, we 
will save you and the child, or all die together. 
Ha! they are on us.” 

These "words were called forth by a yell of 
anger which the savages sent up, on having 
reached the house, to find it securely barricaded 
against them. 

Immediately blows were heard on the door, 
followed by deafening yells. Harding examined 
the priming of his gun, ready to fire on the fal¬ 
ling in of the first panel. At last with a crash 
one of them gave way. The farmer stooped, 
levelled his piece, and pulled the trigger. The 
sound of a heavy body was heard falling against 
the door, and then a tremendous yell of agony 
and vengeance broke from the crowd outside. 
After this all was still. 

“The villains have got enough for the pre¬ 
sent,” said Harding, as he coolly reloaded the 
piece. 


His words proved true, for during full five 
minutes nothing was heard from the savages. 
The silence of that suspense was death-like. 
There was no opening except that of the shat¬ 
tered panel through which to reconnoitre the 
enemy, and here no signs of the foe were visible, 
so the little group stood motionless and waiting, 
breathless with anxiety. Harding was by the 
door, the minister beside him: the mother stood 
apart, striving to quiet the child, which had 
been frightened by the firing. 

Suddenly she shrieked, and Harding turning 
around saw a dark from emerging from the 
chimney. In another instant, a second savage, 
descending from the roof in the same way, 
dashed into the room. Though paralyzed for 
a moment, Harding fired almost immediately 
and one of the savages fell, but the other sprang 
on him, and a third dropping noiselessly but 
swiftly into the room engaged the minister in 
combat, while a fourth, appearing in the same 
way, hastened to unbar the door. 

The room was now filled with the terrible war- 
whoop, which was replied to by the savagttlVut* 
side, and, in an instant, the door yielding,tAlh|y 
combined efforts without and within, the 
ment was filled with foes. 

In that moment, true to a mother’s ins| 

Mrs. Harding thought only of her babe, 
before the door gave way she had retreated fr&O 
a corner behind the bed, where she stood par¬ 
tially screened from sight. Pressing her infant 
to her bosom and engaged in hushing its cries, 
she saw, for some seconds, nothing of the ter¬ 
rible conflict going on so nigh. 

Ay! it was terrible. The minister, weak and 
unused to personal strife, was soon flung bleed¬ 
ing and stunned on the floor, when his assailant, 
seeing his companion hard pressed, hurried to 
his help. Harding, thus beset by two, fought 
like a. noble stag at bay. Seizing the large 
hatchet, which fortunately lay on the hearth 
with a pile of wood, he retreated mto a corner 
and prepared to make good his defence; but 
before doing so he glanced around the room, 
and seeing his wife safely concealed for the 
present, he began the fight, dealing a single 
blow with his heavy weapon that felled one of 
his assailants like an ox. . The other then drew 
warily off. 

But by this time the room was filling with 
savages, who, hesitating but a moment, made 
a second rush on Harding. 

It was at this instant the wife thought, for the 
first time, of her husband. She glanced wildly 
around, and though the intervening savages 
almost hid him from sight, she distinguished his 
tall form raging above the fight. Spell-bound 
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she gazed! Her babe now lay hushed, because 
terror-struck on her bosom: while, with parted 
lips and eyes straining in agony, she watched the 
fearful conflict. To and fro, flashing meteor¬ 
like, she saw the huge axe of her husband fly, 
and wherever it struck, an enemy went headlong 
to the earth. So rapid were its motions that 
even the nimblest of the foes failed to break the 
charmed circle which Harding kept around him. 
Yet, for a while, the dense crowds pouring into 
the room and pressing toward the scene of the 
fight, actually forced their comrades forward in 
a body on the weapon of Harding, so that those 
in the foremost rank had no resort but to engage 
this terrible foe, nor could they do it otherwise 
than with their tomahawks, for the crowded 
space did not allow them to use fire arms. At 
last, however, the carnage was so terrible be¬ 
neath that terrific weapon wielded by Harding’s 
sturdy arm, that, by a violent, convulsive effort, 
the foremost savages forced back their comrades 
and stood at a safe distance, regarding their foe, 
like dogs before they rush in again on the boar. 

All this had not occupied a minute. Yet to 
the wife and mother it seemed an age. Every 
hope hung on that single defender—and he 
was her husband! Can feeble words depict 
her agony ? 

It was but a moment the savages stood irre¬ 
solute. One of them, levelled his gun, and was 
in the act of pulling the trigger, when Harding, 
whose keen eye, sharpened by peril, seemed to 
take in every motion of his foes at once, darted 
forward and with a blow of his axe, laid the 
Indian a mangled mass at the feet of his com¬ 
panions. The next instant, the borderer had 
regained his place and stood once more on the 
defensive.# 

This terribly bold act appeared to paralyze 
the foe for the third time. They looked at each 
other, and shrank instinctively back further from 
Harding. But, at this instant, a shrill, re-ani- 
mating cry rose from the outer edge of the 
crowd, and a tomahawk, hurled with unerring 
aim, would have transfixed the defender, but 
that he saw it coming and dodged the blow. 
The steel grazed his hair and sank into the log 
behind, where it stuck, its handle quivering vio¬ 
lently. 

At that whoop, accompanied by that onset, the 
savages appeared to cast off the awe in which the 
prowess of a single man had enchained them, and 
remembering their numbers, made a third onset 
on Harding, not this time only with hatches and 
knives, but with fire arms. r 

Wounded, hard-pressed, and weak from loss 
of blood, Harding could be seen for some 
minutes longer, by his agonized wife, figftting 


with superhuman vigor and desperation. Her 
very breath hung suspended as the conflict pro¬ 
gressed. Now she hoped, for she saw his tall 
form soaring pre-eminent: now she despaired, for 
he was dashed down by the tide of foes surging 
fierce and high over him. But again he re-ap¬ 
peared: he had only sunk to his knee; and now 
he raged again the master spirit of the fight. 
At last his proud front was bowed once more. 
There was a terrible crash of crossing weapons, 
a violent convulsion in the crowd of assailants, 
who fell back, but instantly advanced again. 
Then followed a breathless hush, succeeded all 
at once by a simultaneous yell of the savages. 
The wife knew that all was over. 

She had been held motionless by the spectacle 
of that terrific struggle—motionless as if paraly¬ 
zed by some enchanter’s spell. She had thought 
of neither child nor husband definitely. Only 
a vague sense of horror had possessed her, a 
breathless suspense! But now she again re¬ 
membered her child. To save it was her in¬ 
stinctive impulse. 

The savages were tumbled, pell-mell, on top 
of their victim, who, though prostrate, still ap¬ 
peared to struggle desperately. The door stood 
open, and no one interposed between her and 
flight, for all were occupied, either as partici¬ 
pators, or spectators of the combat. She dashed 
toward the opening. 

But she had miscalculated her foe. Noiseless 
as was her step, it arrested the ear of one of the 
savages, who turning quickly, seized her just as 
she reached the door, and snatching the infant 
from her arms, as if he divined instinctively in 
what way to torture her most, he brandished his 
tomahawk above its little head to strike. 

Ail her preceding suffering had been nothing 
to those the mother experienced at that moment. 
Her babe, her first-born, her only one—murdered 
—and before her eyes—even while its little arms 
were stretching out to her! 

She fell on her knees at the feet of that savage, 
she clasped his hand. 

“ Oh ! spare him—spare him,” was all she 
could articulate; for, with those words, her 
tongue, parched with agony, clove to her mouth. 
She would have given worlds for the ability to 
speak, vainly hoping she might thus move the 
Indian; but she could only grasp his hand more 
convulsively, and lift her dry, stony eyes in eager 
supplication to his face. 

For he had paused, at her words, in his work 
of death, and she lioped-^the poor, deluded 
mother!—she had hoped. She wound herself 
around his knees with one hand, she lifted the 
other to her child, for the moment almost be¬ 
lieving he was relenting. And the babe had 
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crowed, and smiling, stretched down its little i 
arm to hers. Vain hope, young mother! It was ! 
only to delude you thus that the savage fiend had j 
withheld the blow midway. \ 

The tomahawk descended. A shrill shriek of < 
agony rose from the mother’s lips. But, shriller j 
than that shriek, simultaneously came the crack \ 
of a rifle, and the savage fell headlong without cry j 
or motion, his blow spending itself on the floor, i 
Was it a dream—was it a miracle? The ? 
mother could scarcely believe what she heard > 
or saw. Her babe alive and unhurt. The as- > 
sassin dead. She glanced at the sweet, smiling > 
face of her infant and pressed him convulsively j 
to her bosom: then she looked up with a start, j 
for a dark shadow fell across her. 

But no Indian met her sight. The shadow 
was that of a tall, powerful man, who wore a , 
buck-tail cap and an ordinary hunting undress, 
yet it needed not the epaulettes on his shoulder 
to show that he was one accustomed to com- j 
mand. Behind him, crowding up the narrow i 
door-way and pressing forward in dense masses, ! 
came scores of men attired in the provincial ! 
uniform. i 

“Washington for ever! Down with the > 
heathen murderers!” was the excited cry of s 
his followers. s 

Into the apartment they burst, those brave < 
sons of Virginia, with a wild hurrah, startling j 
the astounded savages, on whom they instantly j 
fell. It was scarcely a fight after the first j 
minute: it was a butchery. As the soldiers i 
drove the Indians back to the wall, they found j 
the savages repelled on them from that direc- > 
tion, and with a roar of defiance, like a lion 5 
who has just shaken himself from the hunters, S 
Harding, to the astonishment of his wife, sprang \ 
to his full height and renewed'thc fray. j 

In five minutes all was over. Not ono of the \ 
savage assassins escaped : indeed they disdained \ 
quarter and died fighting. When the conflict \ 
was done, Harding sprang to his wife’s side, ; 
bleeding indeed in a dozen places, but, as was 
subsequently found, not mortally wounded. The 
aged minister was dragged from under the heap 
of dead, bruised and stunned, but scarcely hurt 
otherwise, for he had remained unnoticed where 
he fell, and only suffered from being trodden 
down by the foe. 

Harding was standing, with one arm around 
the waist of his wife, who, with her head buried 
on his shoulder, was now sobbing and trembling 
violently, the excitement which had sustained 
her being over. His other hand had dropped at 
his side, still holding the terrible axe. He was 
smiling at his infant, whose little round face 
was upturned, half in alarm, half in recognition 


at his disordered countenance. Suddenly, the 
leader of the party which had come so oppor¬ 
tunely to his aid, advanced. 

“God bless you, sir, you have saved me, and 
these, who are dearer to me than myself,” said 
Harding, and a tear stood in his eye. “ I must 
ask your name, so that we can pray for and bless 
you night and morning.” 

A tear rose to the stranger’s eye. 

“My name,” he said modestly, but with a 
quiet dignity that foreshadowed the future great¬ 
ness of the man, “is Washington.” 

“ Colonel Washington ! Then Braddock has 
been defeated, and I understand all.” 

Washington nodded: then he resumed, “we 
are, ns you suppose, retreating; and you had 
better join us. We must be off at once: it is 
not safe for you or us to remain here.” 

“ You are right. We follow you, the Saviour 
of ourselves and country ,” answered Harding, 
enthusiastically. 

Was it prophecy which thus foretold the future? 


SONNETS OF NIGHT. 

BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 

TWILIGHT. 

I. 

The holiest hour of earth, methinks is thine, 

Oh, twilight! meekly fair. Welcome to all, 
When soft and sweet thy vestal light divine 
O’er life’s poor toilsome travellers doth fall. 

Now the world pauses from its busy cares— 

And play-tired children say their evening prayers. 
Now her low, cradle-hymn the mother weaves— 
The bird folds up its wing—the flower its leaves. 
Yea! hallow’d of all hours, since the ti*io 
God’s presence bless’d it, in the cedar shade— 
When the leaves thrill’d with joy—tho’ man afi^id 
Shrank from His voice, and fled the guest sublime! 
That peerless Paradise is lost—yet still, 

Oh, Father! let this home be free from touch of ill. 

NIGHT. 

H. 

How kindly comes the holy calm of night 
After the busy toilsome tasks of day; 

Now the tired frame is free to cast away 
The mantle of its daily cares, and light ^ 

The sacred flame of spiritual thought, 

Upon the inner altar of the soul: 

Now stilly night each restless dream hath brought 
Beneath her solitary soft control. 

I bless thee for this sanctifying time, 

Oh! all Beneficent! Thou who hast bid 
The World’s harsh voice be silenc’d, and hast laid 
The wing of peace upon it—to thy clime 
Now let my soul ascend, fresh-wing’d and free— 
Grateful that thou hast given, night’s holy calm to me. 
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TRIALS OF HOUSEKEEPING. 

BY ELLEN ASHTON. 

“ What shall I do ?” said Mary Egmont, a few 
weeks after her marriage. “No girl!—and din¬ 
ner to get, a thing I never did in my life!” 

With a rueful countenance she proceeded to 
her task. It was already twelve o’clock, and 
they dined before two. There was a piece of 
beef in the house, besides some poultry and a 
steak. She abandoned the thought of either of 
the two former in despair, and resolved to try 
to cook the steak. 

But the steak would not cook; for as she had 
never broiled one before, of course her proceed¬ 
ings were awkward. The fat got into the fire and 
blazing up burnt the meat, and all she could do, 
the steak would either scorch or remain raw. 
At last she sat down and cried heartily. 

She was still crying and endeavoring to broil 
the steak when her husband came in. He 
knew nothing of the progress of affairs, for the 
servant had left the house only that day and 
without warning: but, seeing his wife’s distress, 
he good humoredly declared he could dine on 
bread and butter, with a cup of tea, which his 
bride proceeded to get. 

“I think I can procure you a servant, Mary,” 
he said, after dinner. “My partner had a little 
bound girl before he broke up house-keeping, 
and I know he would be glad to get her a place. 

I will ask him this afternoon.” 

“I can do very well except at dinner, and 
when the washing and scrubbing is to be done,” 
said Mary down-heartedly, and with a sigh. 
“ At home there was never any call for us in 
the kitchen.” 

“ You need not apologize, my dear,” replied 
her husband kindly, and with a smile. “ I know 
how young ladies are brought up now-a-days. 
But I will fetch home a servant to-night, depend 
on it.” 

Mr. Egmont was as good as his word. The 
little bound girl accompanied him home. She 
was indeed little: her eyes were little, her arms 
were little, she had a little snub nose, and her 
little, withered face was as dry and yellow as 
parchment. But she was active, and promised 
miracles. In Mr. Markle’s family, she said, 
she had the charge of everything. 

The next morning Mrs. Egmont went down 
into the kitchen to instruct her new servant. 
She found the little bound girl quite as intelli¬ 
gent as had been represented, and after spending 
an hour in overseeing her, Mrs, Egmont, dis¬ 
covering that Susan knew what to do far better 
than herself, retired up stars. 

8 * 


Occasionally, however, during the morning, 
she went into the kitchen to watch the progress 
of the work, but on every visit Susan was found 
to be actively employed, and dinner, when two 
o’clock came, was punctually on the table. 

“This looks like housekeeping,” said Mr. 
Egmont, with glee, as he proceeded to carve 
the fowl. “ Done to a turn ! My dear, you have 
a treasure in that little girl.” 

For a day or two everything worked well. 
The little bound girl did wonders. Never was 
a servant so active and quick. But toward the 
close of her first week, Mr. Egmont said sud¬ 
denly, at the dinner-table. 

“My dear, see this spoon. I declare it looks 
as if it had just come out of the lard pot. Do, 
pray, order a clean one.” 

“ Susan has forgotten to wash it,” said Mrs. 
Egmont. “ I see, after all, our new servant re¬ 
quires to be watched.” 

From that day there was nothing but trouble 
with the little bound girl. She was quick at 
her work, but incorrigibly dirty. Mrs. Egmont 
found house-cloths stowed away in the most 
filthy condition. Plates and pans were used 
without being washed; the milk pitchers were 
rarely scalded; and, to crown all, the refuse oil 
from the lamp was cast into the chocolate bowl, 
which was subsequently employed for its more 
legitimate purpose, after having been subjected 
only to a slight ablution. This last exhibition 
of slovenliness procured the discharge of Susan, 
her mistress hAving lost all patience. 

Thus, for the second time, without a girl, 
Mrs. Egmont succeeded no better than before 
in her housekeeping. The beef was never 
roasted properly: the steak was either under¬ 
done or overdone : the coflee in the morning 
tasted, as her husband at last was forced to 
say, like slops; and the thousand little things 
required to be done in a house to keep it tidy 
and in order, were neglected, because Mrs. 
Egmont was too fatigued to attend to them, 
especially since her inexperience protracted her 
work. 

At last she procured another servant, who, 
though but lately arrived from Ireland, seemed 
willing, cleanly, and good-humored. 

We have forgotten to say that Mrs. Egmont 
resided in a pleasant country town, where it 
was f the practice for the inhabitants to raise 
their own garden vegetables. One day she 
called her new servant. 

“ Biddy,” she said, ( ‘we will have some beans 
for dinner, I think they are ripe by this time.” 

“ And what are beans, ma’am ?” innocently 
asked Biddy. 

“Those vegetables growing in the garden. 
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See,” and Mrs. Egmont led her out of doors 
and showed her the pods on the vines. 

“Oh! yes, ma’am, now I understand. I 
know all about them,” replied Biddy, with 
eager willingness to show her quick percep¬ 
tions. 

Accordingly her mistress left her, but in about 
an hour returned to see the beans shelled and 
put on to cook. She started back on enteiing 
the kitchen, for Biddy had pulled up vines and 
all, and there they lay covering the floor of the 
apartment. 

“ Sure, ma’am,” said Biddy, in explanation, 
“I thought you biled the leaves too for greens.” 

The next day Mrs. Egmont, wishing to go 
out in the afternoon, left Biddy to prepare tea, 
a task which hitherto the mistress of the house 
had overseen herself. 

“Be particular, Biddy, and have the kettle 
boiled by the time I return,” said Mrs. Egmont. 
“I will make the tea myself while you serve the 
supper.” 

“Yes, ma’am, never fear,” said Biddy, eager 
to recover the laurels she had lost the day before. 

The first thing Mrs. Egmont did, on returning, 
was to walk to the kitchen, where she found 
Biddy all smiling. 

“ Everything’s ready, ma’am, and the kettle 
biled,” she said. 

Mrs. Egmont looked at the kettle suspiciously; 
it was not hissing, there was no steam curling 
from the spout. She approached, and touched 
it. It was perfectly cold. 

“This kettle is not boiled,” she said in vexa¬ 
tion. 

“Shure, ma’am, and it is,” said Biddy, eager 
to defend herself, “for to be certain, I made 
a roaring fire and biled it as soon as you had 
gone out. Its been biled these three hours.” 

The willing, though blundering Biddy was 
discharged, as the incorrigibly slovenly Susan 
had been before her; and Mrs. Egmont made 
a third trial by procuring an old servant who 
liad lived in her mother’s family. Now cer¬ 
tainly her difficulties were over, she thought. 

The very next day Mrs. Egmont told her new 
servant to clean out the cellar. Toward evening 
she went down to examine it and found nothing 
done. 

“Why, how is this, Peggy?” she said, coming 
up into the kitchen. “ Did I not tell you to clean 
the cellar ?” 

“Yes, Miss Mary,” said the old servant, still 
using the name she had been accustomed to call 
her mistress by in childhood, “but I thought I 
knew better than you about it, and that it did 
not want cleaning yet.” 

The hot blood shot to Mrs. Egmont’s cheek, 
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but she had such a high opinion of her servant’s 
good qualities, that she thought it better to put 
up with a little impudence now and then sooner 
than lose so valuable an acquisition. . 

She did not know human nature yet. A better 
girl than Peggy had never been, so long as she 
remained with Mrs. Egmont’s mother; but, in 
the house of the daughter, she thought she could 
be mistress, and indeed acted as such. She had 
known Mrs. Egmont from childhood, and was 
acquainted with her deficiencies in housekeping: 
and, therefore, did only what she pleased, and 
in the order, and at the time she pleased. Her 
mistress bore with her awhile, but insolence suc¬ 
ceeded to her original self-assurance, and at last 
Peggy wa3 discharged. 

But, by this time, Mrs. Egmont had learned 
the duties of a housekeeper, and with her next 
servant she adopted a rigid, though not exacting 
discipline, and took care to oversee much, if not 
everything, herself. In Consequence she had 
little difficulty afterward. 

“I had no idea,” she said to her husband, 
“that housekeeping was such an art, or how 
lamentably ignorant of it I was when I married. 
One must not only learn how to work, and be 
careful to see things done, but must know also 
how to manage servants.” 

“ I fear few young ladies are educated rightly 
in this respect,” said her husband, “for the very 
thing they ought know most of, they are really 
least acquainted with, I mean housekeeping.” 


NIGHT MUSINGS. 

By EDWARD POLLOCK. 

I. 

God of the morning—glorious sun—farewell!— 

Here be my seat upon this mossy stone, 

’Till the last gleam has faded. Gently swell 
The green waves of the forest, and a tone 
Of crimson paints each billow. 

With a moan 

The faint night winds like spirits shivering pass, 
Fluttering amid the leaves; I am alone; 

Save thought—these waving branches—this wet grass, 
And yon deep vault that shrouds this darkly mingled 
mass. 

II. * 

Oh, thou! whose dark blue starry wings expand 
Above me, beautiful and softly bright, 

Once more I welcome thee to this lone land; 

Once more I hail thee, dream commanding night. 
Day hidest thee, heaven!—but on th’ awaken’d sight, 
Thro’ darkness now thy blended glories beam, 

Thy lamps undying, fields of tender light, 

And yon red wanderers, whose prophetic gleam 
Stain thy pale, slumbering cheek, like an ill-omen’d 
dream. 
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III. t 

As feels the wight who musingly pursues \ 

An unknown path, with heedless steps and slow, j 
’Till from a precipice he starts, and views, j 

With leaping heart, the yawning gulf below; \ 

So shrinks my spirit backward from the glow l 

Of those unfathom’d caverns—and my breath i 

Comes thick and heavy—and my heait sinks low: > 

God—space—Eternity!—mysterious death! s 

Hold’st thou the key to these—these solemn links of < 
faith? \ 

IV. 

But back to earth and earthly things once more, S 

While earthly passions on the heart have power:— < 
The lady of my love, along the shore \ 

Of the far ocean, wanders at this hour. > 

The night winds kiss her rock-defended bower; \ 

Below the green waves leap in gladness by; < 

While she, my love, like a night blooming flower, i 

Swayed in the hoarse sea’s anthem, seeks the sky, > 
And views these self-same stars with sympathetic eye. j 

V. 

Oh, thou art beautiful, my own sweet one, < 

And beauty floats around thee soft and warm, \ 

As floats the radiance round the setting sun, > 

Or halo round an angel’s pictured form. \ 

And as the full moon breaks the midnight storm, j 

Charming the angry elements to peace, $ 

So hast thou ever still’d each wild alarm, ) 

That swept and swell’d the bosom of those seas, \ 
Where rolls my helmless bark before life’s fitful breeze. { 

VI. | 

Thou art before me ! On the darken’d air - 

My spirit paints thine image fair as day! { 

Far on the wind streams out thy raven hair, j 

And as I gaze upon thee, fast away ( 

Fade these dim woods; I feel the cool white spray e | 
Sprinkle my fevered forehead, and I stand ‘ 

Beside thee, tho’ thou seest me not, I lay | 

My trembling fingers on thy snowy hand; j 

Thou feelest not—startest not—seest nought save the j 
sea-wash’d sand! j 

VII. | 

Oh, that the winds, whose swelling voices fill < 

These arches, had but memory, voice and tongue; j 
How would I make them messengers, and thrill \ 

Their bosoms with the cadence of my song! j 

Their course seems to the ocean, and along < 

Their path should bear my tributary strain < 

To her who stands the broken rocks among, < 

Bending her blue eyes o’er the flashing main, < 

Watching perchance for one she ne’er may see again. 

VIII. 

How vain my wish; how vain my fancy’s art; < 

Darkness and distance hold their place between j 
Me, and that flower, whose memory in my heart, < 

When all beside is wither’d, shall be green. \ 

Good night!—good night, dear shadow! O’er the scene j 
Dark broods the hopeless present:—vale and tree < 
Once more lie lightless; for the transient sheen { 

That gilded them with glory, fled with thee— ! 

Sweet be thy midnight dreams fair dweller by the sea. < 


FIRST LOVE AND SECOND. 

BY MRS. H. E. HOWARD. 

“ Bell !” 

“ Cousin!” 

“Who is that divinity who has just entered 
the opposite box ?” 

“Do you mean that large woman with the red 
face, and immense turban ?” 

“Pshaw! Bell—you are not looking in the 
right direction! Just raise your opera glass, 
and look directly opposite at a young lady in 
white, with a wreath of flowers on her head.” 

“Oh! that is Miss Julia Elton.” 

“ Are you acquainted with her ?” 

“Very slightly. She was at Newport this 
summer while we were there, and was the 
centre of attraction to all the young men, 
seeking either beauty or riches. She is the 
only child of a wealthy merchant who lost his 
wife four years ago, and who indulges Julia in 
every whim. Fortunately, I am told, she has 
a well formed character. Report says she has 
already rejected several suitors for her hand.” 

“I must get an introduction to the lady—she 
is really the only decent looking woman I have 
seen, except yourself, fair coz, since my return 
to America. Ah! I see my friend Charles Ash¬ 
ton is with her, say no more, I’m off!” And 
in a few moments his cousin saw him speaking 
to the lady who had so attracted his attention. 

Alone, in the drawing-room of her father’s 
house, sat Julia Elton, about six months after 
her introduction to Frank Morris. She held an 
open letter which she had just been reading, 
and a beautiful smile rested on her lip, though 
her eyes were full of tears. “ Mine, mine for¬ 
ever !” she exclaimed, as she pressed the letter 
to her heart. “Oh, Frank! how little can you 
imagine, when you so timidly ask me to say that 
you are not wholly indifferent to me, that I have 
loved you for months, and have not even dared 
to hope for a return! How many, many times 
I have wept myself to sleep when I have thought 
that you have cared nothing for me, and now— 
the happiness is too great for me!” Sinking 
on her knees, she raised her streaming eyes to 
heaven; “ mother! dear mother, look down upon 
your child, and rejoice with her.” Hearing her 
father’s voice at the drawing-room door she rose 
hastily, and wiping away her tears, met him with 
a smile, put Frank’s letter into his hand, and ran 
to her own room to indulge her mingled feelings 
of joy and sorrow. 

Mr. Elton read the letter, then sat in deep 
thought for some time. That she loved Frank, 
he had but little doubt; but it had been a dream 
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of his to wed her to the son of an old friend, 
Henry Stanley. The friends lived near each 
other, and Julia had always treated Henry with 
all the confidence of a sister. Nor had he ever 
thought of her in any other light than a brother 
should until her visit to Newport, where she 
passed three months. During her absence, he 
discovered that his feelings were really those 
of a lover; and after her return he was made 
wretched by her evident preference for Frank 
Morris. 

Mr. Elton was, however, too indulgent a parent 
to think of opposing his daughter’s choice, since 
he could bring nothing against Frank’s character. 
He, therefore, returned the letter to Julia, telling 
her to answer it as she thought fit. 

Soon after the engagement had taken place, 
however, Frank expressed such extreme solici¬ 
tude for an immediate marriage, that Mr. Elton 
began to suspect there was some secret cause 
for his haste. The truth was thaj; Frank had 
imbibed, while abroad, a taste for the miscalled 
pleasures of the gaming table, and had con¬ 
tracted debts to an enormous amount, of which 
he was afraid to let his employer know, for fear 
he would turn him out of his office, and thereby 
prevent his making a good match, wherewith 
he proposed to retrieve his fortune. To do him 
justice he was as much in love with Miss Elton 
as he could be with any one. Mr. Elton’s sus¬ 
picions being once aroused, he declined giving 
his consent to an immediate marriage; and in 
the meantime, made such searching inquiries 
into Frank’s habits, that the whole story of his 
gaming debts was revealed: Mr. Elton himself, 
in disguise, having been a witness to Frank’s 
devotion to play. 

The next morning, after this discovery, Julia 
was called to her father’s study. Mr. Elton 
scarcely knew how to begin his disclosures; but 
duty compelled him to speak; though in reveal¬ 
ing the tale he suffered almost as much as his 
child did in listening to it. However he nerved 
himself for the task, and first giving her an ac¬ 
count of his mistrust of Frank, proceeded to tell, 
her what his own eyes had witnessed the pre¬ 
ceding evening at the gaming-house. Julia, at 
the terrible tale, sank at his feet in a fainting 
fit, from which she was aroused with great 
difficulty, and carried to her own chamber. 
Here, at her own request, she was left alone! 

Poor Julia! she knew her father could have 
no object to deceive her, and therefore she was 
forced to believe that Frank was unworthy of 
her. “How,” thought she, “can I ever be 
happy with a husband that I cannot respect? 
After a short time he will neglect for me other 
pleasures, and what shall I become ? Alas! 


better is it for me to suffer now for a short 
time, than to render myself miserable for life 
by uniting myself with a gambler.” But love 
now struggled to be heard. “Suppose,” she 
asked herself, “that my rejection of him should 
cause him to commit still greater extravagan¬ 
cies ? Ought I not to make the exertion to save 
him, as much as if he were my husband ? What 
shall I do ? Oh, my mother! would that you 
were here to advise and comfort me in this hour 
of trial!” Bursting into tears, she flung herself 
on her knees, and earnestly prayed for resigna¬ 
tion to her fate, and strength to go through with 
her task. Feeling more calm after this tfct of 
devotion, she went to her father’s study and 
begged him to advise her what to do. He re¬ 
presented to her the life of wretchedness she 
would lead with a man of no principle, and 
endeavored to convince her that if Frank’s love 
for her was not sufficiently strong to induce him 
to forsake such amusements now, it could never 
be so after she became his wife. He told her, 
besides, that he had suspected her property, and 
not herself, was the chief object of attraction, 
and begged her concurrence in a scheme of his, 
in which, if he did not succeed in convincing her 
that such was the case, she would be at liberty 
to marry him if she chose. Julia acquiesced, 
though she felt certain that the scheme would 
fail. 

In the evening when Frank called, Mr. Elton 
requested that he might have some conversation 
with him before Julia, who was dressing for a 
party, should appear. He then told him that 
his own property was not nearly so large as it 
had been represented, and that the estate which 
Julia received from her uncle would go to an¬ 
other branch of the family if she married under 
the age of twenty-one years. “ She is now,” 
continued Mr. Elton, “just nineteen years of 
age, and of course if she marries you as soon 
as you propose, you must take her without her 
fortune.” Julia’s entrance at this moment pre¬ 
vented Frank’s reply. 

During the drive to the party Frank appeared 
to be abstracted, and hardly seemed to hear what 
Julia said to him. Poor Julia! She could not 
believe that her father’s disclosures to Frank 
could have made such a difference in his be¬ 
haviour to her, and anxiously inquired if he 
were ill ? But his answer was in so indifferent 
a tone that she could scarcely keep the tears 
from falling. On their arrival at the party, 
Frank exerted himself to appear more cheerful, 
and, for a while, hovered around Julia with all 
his wonted devotion; but, hearing a gentleman 
say there was a whist-room open above stairs, 
he could not resist the tempation. Taking the 
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opportunity while she was dancing to go there, 
he was soon so much engaged in the game that 
everything else was forgotten. In the meantime 
Julia, who was waiting to go home, was won¬ 
dering what had become of him, when Henry 
Stanley told her where he was, and offered to 
speak to him; but she declined the offer, and 
requesting him to escort her, she returned home 
in a most unenviable state of mind. The next 
morning Frank called at the house, and was 
told that Miss Elton was engaged and could not 
see him. 

Julia had invited company for that evening, 
and as she could find no plausible excuse where¬ 
with to postpone the visit, she made a great 
effort and appeared in the drawing-room ready 
to greet her friends as they arrived. Frank was 
the first to make his appearance, and imme¬ 
diately commenced finding fault with her for 
treating him so rudely on the previous evening. 
Julia replied that, finding he was engaged in a 
game which seemed to give him more pleasure 
than her society, she presumed he could not miss 
her. Frank then, stung with sudden jealousy, 
accused her of preferring Henry to himself. She 
replied that Henry was an old friend, and had 
proved himself more worthy of trust than a new 
one. Frank had never seen her appear so dig¬ 
nified, and he began to think he had been too 
hasty. He was a prey to uncertainty. All that 
he could boast of a heart was fairly caught by 
her beauty and accomplishments; but what her 
father told him had convinced him that his ob¬ 
ject in marrying her would not be attained, in 
as much as he depended upon her fortune to pay 
off his gambling debts. He took his leave with 
the rest of the company at a late hour, and Julia 
went to her room that night convinced from her 
present unhappiness that her life would be one 
of misery if she married him. A few days after 
Frank received the following lettter from her: 

“ To Mr. Morris— 

Sir—I am under the necessity of informing 
you that our engagement must end. From your 
recent conduct you will not, probably, be much 
surprised at this announcement. You have ac¬ 
cused me of preferring another to yourself; 
though you knew when you said so that it was 
false! Could you indeed suppose I had pro¬ 
mised my hand, when my heart did not accom¬ 
pany it. You do not know me! I never loved 
any one but you, or rather, I should say in the 
words of another—‘I loved what I thought you 
were , not what you areP We can never be 
happy together. Do not suppose that I have 
made up my mind hastily, or without a severe 
struggle! But flatter not yourself that I will 
change. We may never meet again in this 
world, and now, let me repeat, you are free! 

Yours no longer , 

Julia Elton.” 


Frank received this letter on his return from 
New York, whither he had gone the morning after 
Julia’s party, to spend a week. He could not 
believe that Julia was in earnest, supposing her 
to be too much attached to him to break her 
engagement. But he little knew the strength 
of her principles. Julia did love, ay! loved 
him devotedly—but she loved-the right more. 
She could not shipwreck her happiness for life: 
she felt it better to be unhappy awhile now. 
Besides Julia had pride, and Frank had, by his 
neglect, touched it to its core. 

Frank read Julia’s letter twice, and then with 
a cc pshaw! I’ll call and make it all up!”—took 
up the newspaper, and the first thing he saw 
was the following notice:—“Passengers in the 
ship C-for Liverpool, Mr. and Mrs. Stan¬ 

ley, Henry Stanley, Jr., Hugh Elton, Esq., and 
daughter of Boston.” Frank threw himself 
back in his chair, and cursed his folly that had 
so blinded him to Julia’s merits. Now that she 
was gone, and he had no means of seeing, or 
communicating with her, he felt that he had 
thrown away his only chance of happiness; he 
recalled her dignified manners, her devoted at¬ 
tachment to her father, and last, not least, her 
professed love for himself. 

“ I will not give her up,” thought he, “ she 
will be absent but a few months, and when she 
re'turns I will be all devotion, and she will soon 
forget that I have ever been otherwise. As I 
have been successful at the gaming-table lately, 
I may possibly conclude to wait two years, when 
she will be of age, and, of course, in possession 
of her property. Seventy-five thousand dollars! 
the papa informed me. A pretty sum with what 
the old gentleman will leave! Besides, I really 
love her : so keep up good courage, she will yet 
be mine!” 

Frank thus reasoned himself into believing 
that her absence was merely a trial of his love, 
and taking up his hat, he resorted to his accus¬ 
tomed haunt, there to drown his moitification 
in what he called pleasure. * • 

It was about two years after these events, 
when hundreds of people were assembled upon 
the wharf at East Boston, to await the arrival 
of a British steamer which had just been tele¬ 
graphed. Soon the gallant vessel hove in sight. 
The cheers of the spectators were answered by 
those of the passengers as the ship sailed up the 
harbor. On the deck stood Mr. Elton’s party: 
Julia, more beautiful than ever, was leaning on 
her father’s arm, looking earnestly on shore to 
see if she could distinguish one familiar face, 
when suddenly she turned to Henry Stanley, 
and seemed to be directing his attention to 
some person on the wharf. This person was 
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Frank Morris; but so changed by dissipation 
she could hardly recognize him. Delighted to 
be the first to welcome her to her native land, 
he sprang on board, and was going to assist her 
from the boat, when she gave her hand to her 
father, slightly bowing as she passed Frank. 

He stood stupefied for a few moments, then 
forming his plan*, went home and wrote a peni¬ 
tent letter to her, begging her to listen to his 
suit, and accusing her of having dismissed him 
without having given him an opportunity to 
explain his conduct. He concluded by saying, 
that he would wait for her answer before calling 
at her father’s house. A few days after he had 
sent the letter he received an envelope contain¬ 
ing that and another note, which read thus: 

“Mr. Morris— 

I write this at the request of my wife , and 
beg when next you have occasion to address her 
you will direct to 4 Mrs. Julia Elton Stanley.’ 
You will see by the papers that we were mar¬ 
ried yesterday. * 

Yours respectfully, 

Henry Stanley, Jr.” 

Frank threw the note in the fire, and taking 
up the morning papers, read the following an¬ 
nouncement. 

“ Married, yesterday morning, at Trinity 

Church, by the Right Reverend Bishop E-, 

Mr. Henry Stanley, Jr., to Miss Julia, only 
daughter of Hugh Elton, Esq. P. S.—We 
understand that the lovely bride, on the day 
of her marriage, came into possession of a 
very large fortune!” 

Frank crushed the paper in his hand, and 
muttering a volley of oaths, strode out of the 
house to vent his ill-humor at his usual place 
of resort. 

Julia was indeed the wife of Henry. She had 
resisted all his entreaties to be married before 
she left Europe, where both families had been 
travelling for two years, and where she had 
seen so many virtues developed in Henry’s cha¬ 
racter, that she could not help contrasting him, 
greatly to his advantage, with Frank. She 
wished to see Frank once more, that she might 
be sure she had erased his image from her heart, 
and, having seen him, she could now say to 
Henry with perfect confidence —“ I am yours 
at whatever time you choose to take me. My 
heart is so full of love for you that it could not 
give a single throb at the approach of one who 
once claimed it. I have only waited to be sure 
of this ere I became your wife.” 

Frank Morris married an heiress at last, but 
he did not love her as he had loved Julia. After 
spending all her property he left her and went 
to New York, where he w.as found one morning 
dead in his bed from a fit of delirium tremens . 


I THIRST. 

BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 

‘‘After this, Jesus knowing that all things were now 
accomplished, that the Scriptures might be fulfilled, 
saith, 1 thirst.”—John, 19, 28. 

After they gave him wormwood gall to drink, 

His bowed head on one side began to sink! 

Then lifting up his deep blue eyes to see 

God come, he cried, “ Hast Thou forsaken me?” 

For while he thus hung meekly on the Cross, 

His hands, feet nailed—his body faint with loss— 

Out of his heart with streams of blood then burst 
These accents of pathetic wail —“I thirst!” 

Only these two small bitter words of wail—“ I THIRST !” 

Heaven’s King in his empyreal pomp, put on 
Sackcloth of darkness when the deed was done— 
Hiding his face in Heaven, struck blind to see 
His Maker suffering so much agony! 

For when his Mystic Vail was rent in twain, 

They knew that they the God of Heaven had slain ! 
The actual Vail of Zion’s Temple burst! 

They knew it when they heard him cry —“I thirst!” 
Waning away his soul in these two words—“I THIRST !” 

As if the world’s great fabric at the sight 
Were now relapsing back to pristine night— 

Wrecked by God’s wrath at the Apocalypse 
Of Glory dying—thundered in th’ eclipse! 

For when he prayed the bitter cup might pass, 

He bowed his mighty head to Death—alas! 

Thundering through silence up to Heaven —“I thirst!” 
While Hell gave back the echoes, groaning mute— “I 
thirst!” 

Who would not own the God of Glory now, 

Whose life-blood oozed from out his pearly brow? 
When, by the accents of his qui^Sring lips, 

He turned the sun in Heaven to an eclipse! 

When the great Mount on which he died was riven— 
Thick darkness filled the firmament of Heaven! 

All but the Christicides who die accurst! 

1 will him own—for he who cried—“ I thirst!” 

And, thirsting, died—died that the world might never 
thirst. 


LINES. * 

SENT WITH A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 

BY DR. H. M. SMITH. 

Oh ! lady, take these flowerets fair, 

Whose breath is sweet with rich perfume, 

And twine them in thy braided hair, 

While yet with freshest dew they bloorn. 

They* to the heart, a language speak 
Tongues cannot lisp or volumes hold; 

For each pale lip and crimsoned cheek 
A silent eloquence unfold. 

Then take, oh! take them now, and when 
They beam no more and faded be. 

Ah, let them bud and bloom again 
Within the urn of memory. 
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AGNES COURTENAY. 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 80. j 

“Now listen, listen, ladies fair, j 

And gallant kniglits so debonaire, \ 

Now listen, listen all.” | 

CHAPTER VII.-THE CONFESSION. ' J 

Heavily and with pain Agnes opened her 
eyes after her swoon. The first object that \ 
met her gaze was Mrs. Stewart bending over 
her, with the powerful stimulant she had used \ 
in restoring consciousness. But the effort was J 
beyond the strength of Agnes and she closed \ 
her eyes heavily with a sigh. 

After awhile, however, she again looked up, ; 
and still Mrs. Stewart was standing over her. j 
At first the memory of Agnes was confused, 
and she stared around the room, wondering 
how she came there; then gradually the inci- \ 
dents of the morning broke on her, and she half \ 
started from bed. j 

“Lie still, my dear young lady,” said Mrs. j 
Stewart soothingly, “you are very weak.” 

Agnes sank back on the pillow, for she felt j 
that in truth she was very feeblebut she waved j 
her hand faintly toward the door, where several > 
servants stood with anxious faces. Mrs. Stewart s 
understood the mute gesture and requested them > 
to leave the room. Agnes gazed eagerly until j 
they had disappeared and the door was closed 
behind them, then,clasping Mrs. Stewart’s hand 
between both of hers, she asked breathlessly. < 
“ Is it all true, or have I been dreaming ? Oh! j 
do not deceive me.” > 

Mrs. Stewart was not present in the parlor at 1 
the time that Agnes swooned, consequently she 
was yet ignorant of the cause of the fainting fit. 
Had she even heard Sir Henry Clinton’s words, \ 
she would have been at a loss to connect them 
with the agitation of Agnes. Hence she an¬ 
swered. j 

“ Is what true, my dear ? Nay ! be not agitated. 
You have been dreaming. Lie quiet, my love, 
and see if you cannot get some sleep. You will > 
be better after it.” j 

Agnes looked earnestly at the speaker, as if j 
half suspecting Mrs. Stewart was deceiving her, > 
but no one could doubt the sincerity of that com- S 
passionate countenance. j 

“Then you have not heard it?” said Agnes, > 
rising in bed. “They did not tell you that Major 
Lennox had been arrested here in Charleston last 
night, and was to be executed as a spy.” 

“Major Lennox!” exclaimed Mrs. Stewart, 
in tones of horror; then, remembering that she 
had never heard Agnes mention being acquainted 
with him, st\e exclaimed— > 


“But how does that affect you, my dear? 
Surely he is no relative of yours!” 

Agnes covered her face with both her hands, 
to hide the burning blushes which deluged it, 
and then burst into a hysterical flood of tears. 
Mrs. Stewart needed no words to understand it 
all now; and with a tact that went to the heart of 
the poor sufferer, she took Agnes tenderly in her 
arms and pressed her to her bosom as a mother 
would her babe. For some minutes Agnes sobbed 
uncontrollably. At length her agitation some¬ 
what subsided, and she said, though in a whis¬ 
per and with her face still concealed on Mrs. 
Stewart’s bosom, 

“ You will not betray me. No one ever knew 
this secret, or should have known it while I lived. 
Promise me you will not betray me.” 

“ I promise,” said Mrs. Stewart fervently. 
“And now, dearest, do take some rest.” 

“ Oh! no, no,” eagerly replied Agnes, starting 
wildly up from her resting-place, “I cannot lie 
here while his life is in danger. He must be 
saved.” 

“I was going myself to do all I could in his 
favor,” answered Mrs. Stewart. “I owe him 
a debt of gratitude for saving my husband’s life, 
as I have often told you. No, my dear lady, I 
could not sleep another night if Major Lennox 
was to continue in peril. But you, my love, 
are not equal to this task.” 

“And can I sleep?” said Agnes, with pas¬ 
sionate emphasis. “Oh! Mrs. Stewart, the best 
thing you can do for me is to let me have my 
way. To remain quiet would kill me. Some¬ 
thing I must be doing.” 

Mrs. Stewart mused a moment: she saw there 
was truth in what Agnes said. “ But what would 
you do, my dear?” she asked. 

“Has Sir Henry Clinton gone?” demanded 
Agnes eagerly. 

“He has. He waited awhile, and sent to 
inquire how you were, then took his leave.” 

Agnes had now risen from the bed. She 
thrust her delicate foot into a slipper, gathered 
her disarranged hair together in her hand, and 
walked toward the toilette, speaking as she 
went. A sudden and mighty change had come 
over her, and was betokened by the flashing eye, 
the compressed lip, the energetic step. Every 
look and movement was instinct with high reso¬ 
lution. 

“ He must be sent after,” she said. “ I will 
see Sir Henry myself. Help me to attire myself. 
Or stay, let a servant go and inquire when Sir 
Henry can grant me an interview: say I solicit 
one immediately if possible. You will accom¬ 
pany me, my dear Mrs. Stewart, will you 
not ?” 
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“Willingly. And indeed I see no other way 
than this you propose.” 

“ There is none,” said Agnes. 

Mrs. Stewart was absent scarcely a minute. 
When she returned, Agnes was seated at her 
toilet, busy in dressing her disordered hair. 

“Let me do that for you,” said Mrs. Stewart. 
“ I know you must yet be weak. It will be some 
time before the messenger can return : and the 
interval will afford ample leisure to finish your 
toilet.” 

Agnes resigned the task with a sigh and sank 
back into her chair, where she remained silent 
and apparently sunk in thought. Suddenly she 
started half up, and said, 

“Tell me truly, Mrs. Stewart. Promise me 
you will tell me truly what I shall ask!” 

Astonished at this eagerness of manner, but 
anxious to soothe the excited girl in any way, 
Mrs. Stewart gave the pledge required. 

“ Ask me freely, my dear. I will answer 
truly.” 

Agnes, with her eyes fixed on Mrs. Stewards 
face, had awaited the reply; and now, with equal 
eagerness, she demanded. 

“Then tell me if you think I have acted as 
though I was going to marry my cousin, Mr. 
Beaufort.” 

Mrs. Stewart’s eyes fell before that earnest 
gaze, and she answered evasively. 

“ I always thought until to-day that you were 
engaged to him.” 

The color fled from the cheek of Agnes, and 
she became pale as death. 

“You are not honest with me,” she said. 
“You do not tell me all you think. You be¬ 
lieve I have shown him such encouragement as 
entitles him to claim my hand, or charge me 
with coquetry.” 

Mrs. Stewart made no answer, but continued 
busy with her task. 

“ And have I been blind so long ?” said Agnes. 
“ Col. Tarleton alluded to Beaufort this morning, 
and others have done so also since we came to 
Charleston. Have I been unconsciously giving 
him encouragement?” 

“ All I have heard to-day astonishes me, and 
alters so many of my pre-conceived notions,” 
said Mrs. Stewart, “that I can scarcely believe 
but I am in a dream. Every one in the house¬ 
hold fancies you intend to marry Mr. Beaufort, 
even your father cherishes the idea, or I am 
mistaken. I never before heard that you even 
knew Major Lennox. Where did you meet 
him ?” 

Mrs. Stewart spoke thus because she saw that, 
in her present agitated state, Agnes could not be 
silent, that words were a relief to her. 


A burning blush came over the cheek of Agnes, 
and reached even to her snowy bosom. She was 
quiet a moment, and then replied. ♦ 

“Yes! I owe it to you and to myself to tell 
all now. How have I been misjudged. I have 
no mother, and you have been so much of a one 
to me of late, that it seems a relief to impart to 
you my confidence.” 

She sighed, mused a second and began. 

“Mr. Beaufort is a first cousin of mino, the 
son of my mother’s only brother. I must go 
back to the past generation that you may under¬ 
stand my story. My mother then, you ought to 
know, was the daughter of an English baronet 
of large fortune, and, as usual, it was expected 
that the estate would go with the title to her 
brother, and that only the small portion of a 
daughter of the house would be hers, about 
ten thousand pounds. But my grandfather was 
a stern, miserly man, while his son was reck¬ 
less and improvident as many young men are. 
Altercations in consequence frequently took 
place between the parent and boy, and finally 
in a moment of anger at hearing of some heavy 
gambling debts, my grandfather executed a deed, 
cutting off my uncle and settling all his estate, 
that was not entailed, on my mother and on her 
children. In a very short time afterward he 
died. 

“The property left to my uncle, the new 
baronet, was a mere pittance, being only the 
manorial house, the park, and a few farms. 
My uncle did not deserve such severity, for he 
was scarcely as improvident as others of his 
rank and age, and with a suitable allowance 
would not have got into difficulties. Conse¬ 
quently, my mother never regarded the pro¬ 
perty as her own, and she would have returned 
it to her brother, but that it was settled on her 
in such a way that she could not do so. She, 
however, offered to relinquish the income of it, 
but her brother absolutely refused to accept a 
penny, and set himself down to make the best 
of the slender estate really his. When my uncle 
married, it became a favorite scheme between 
him and my mother, that their children should 
be united in marriage; and this was the only 
way in which her high-spirited brother would 
consent to receive any part of the family estates 
back. Had my uncle still been blessed with 
daughters, it was the intention of him and my 
parents to have united my brother to one of his 
female cousins, but though two such were born, 
both died. It was only two years ago that the 
plan was altered, and my cousin and myself 
substituted in the place of the others. Fred is 
really without fortune enough to maintain de¬ 
cently the rank of a country squire, much less 
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that of a baronet. At the time the proposal was 
first broached I was a giddy girl, and thought 
little of marriage, nor did I consider this tacit 
betrothal in a more serious light even after my 
cousin had been in America some months. I 
liked him well enough: he was gay, easy, and 
good-looking. At that time I thought not of 
more serious matters. It was not until Major 
Lennox came to visit us—he was my brother’s 
most intimate friend at Oxford—that I discovered 
what love was.” 

Agnes paused and placed her hand before her 
face to hide the burning blush that overspread it 
at these words. For a moment too she seemed 
unable to speak from emotion, but rallying her¬ 
self by an effort she continued. 

“ Oh! we little know how fate sometimes 
overshadows us. We trifle with its messenger, 
without perceiving our peril, until it is too late. 
My acquaintance with Major Lennox began in 
a bantering manner, and was kept up for some 
time in the same way. He was fond of raillery, 
and gaiety has always been my foible. We were 
constantly together. Unconsciously I began to 
bestow my leisure wholly on my brother’s guest, 
yet still I was fatally ignorant of my danger. I 
thought of him continually when I was alone, 
and in my attire began to follow his tastes. All 
this I did innocently, little imagining the state 
of my heart which prompted it. At length, one 
day, Fred, who had politely left Major Lennox 
to engross all my time, asked me to ride with 
him, and I went of course. On my return I 
found Major Lennox was angry, but at what I 
did not know. Open and unsuspicious in cha¬ 
racter, and knowing little of the world, I went 
up to him that evening when alone, and de¬ 
manded the reasons of his conduct, which pained 
me more than I wished to confess even to myself. 
The interview resulted in his expressing his peni¬ 
tence, and in my bursting into tears. 

“I went to my chamber that night, enlight¬ 
ened as to the nature of my feelings. I loved 
Major Lennox. Oh! what a thrill of delight 
was mine, for his conduct assured me that, he 
loved me in return. The happiest dreams I 
ever had were on that night. 

“But with morning came other thoughts. 
How would this affect Mr. Beaufort ? I shrank 
from contemplating the idea. I esteemed my 
cousin. He was kind, obliging, even deeply re¬ 
spectful to me—should I dash all his hopes in 
life ? I had heretofore dismissed the subject of 
my marriage from my thoughts, regarding it as 
an affair that must of course occur some day, 
but which it was not necessary to think of until 
then. I now discovered that this indifference 
sprang from the fact that I did not love him; 
Vol. XI.— 9 


that, from the nature of our characters, I could 
never love him. Believe me there are many 
whom we may cherish as warm friends, yet 
whom we cannot love. 

“ Terrible was the struggle that ensued. It 
ended in my resolving to forget Major Lennox, 
and be true to jthe honor of our house. But I 
found that it is a different thing, when one’s 
affections are their own, to contemplate a mar¬ 
riage with a being unloved, than when one 
is in love with another. I could not forget 
Major Lennox: a marriage with my cousin ap¬ 
peared hateful. I determined, however, never 
to wed another, for I could not forget my parents’ 
wishes. 

“ I now endeavored, in every way, to prevent 
Major Lennox making the declaration which I 
saw daily trembling on his lips. Circumstances 
in the end frustrated all my caution. He offered 
himself.” 

Here Agnes paused, and then, recovering 
composure, proceeded to detail the interview 
with her lover, her refusal, the dinner scene, 
and his departure. 

“ And have you never seen him since ?” 

“Never,” said Agnes, and again she blushed 
crimson. “It is true that my words held out 
no hope, but I am sure my tell-tale manner re¬ 
vealed my love.” 

“And will you then interest yourself for 
him?” 

The eye of Agnes flashed proudly, and she 
drew her fine form up to its full height as she 
replied, 

“ If all my love had been eradicated from my 
bosom—if 1 hated Major Lennox and sought 
only for revenge, still I would solicit his pardon 
and let him know that Agnes Courtenay had set 
him free as the sweetest morsel on which her 
anger could feed.” 

“You love him not then!” 

“Would I did not,>” exclaimed Agnes, her 
lofty expression changing to one of anguish. 
“ Though he has deserted me, yet my heart 
finds excuses for him. I told him we never 
could be united as long as he and my father 
differed in this war, and I know I should de¬ 
spise him for changing his convictions. So 
there is no hope. He sees this, and has doubt¬ 
less long since acted on it. Absence has obli¬ 
terated the memory of me. 

“ Besides,” she continued rapidly, as if think¬ 
ing aloud, “it is better he should forget me. It 
would break my father’s heart to see me marry 
Major Lennox. Then Fred, poor Fred, I pity 
while I reject him. He at least knows his 
fate, or ought to, for I have always acted in a 
manner to convince him that we could never 
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be married.” She paused, and added, “yet if t 
my demeanor, honest as I thought it, ha3 de¬ 
ceived him: if he has not been able to see that 
the attentions pity claimed were not the result of > 
love: if, in short, his heart is hopelessly lost, 
and my conduct has misled him, honor will 
compel me to marry him at last. Oh! just j 
heaven,” she said, lifting her eyes above, “ to j 
what misery dost thou condemn me. 

“ Ah ! my dear young lady,” said Mrs. Stew¬ 
art, “ you look too much on the darker aspect j 
of things. Perhaps Mr. Beaufort does not love 
you: certainly, though your conduct has misled 
persons ignorant of your peculiar circumstances, 
it cannot have misled him. Moreover, Major 
Lennox may yet love you—let me see him and i 

ascertain this-” i 

Agnes started to her feet at these words, ? 
her bosom heaving, her person trembling, her | 
whole demeanor betraying excessive agitation. < 
In breathless sentences she exclaimed— 5 

“Not for the world—never breathe a syllable < 
to betray my love—I have your promise, re- < 
member—oh! how he would scorn me.” 

She buried her face in her hands at these j 
words and burst into a violent fit of weeping. < 
Her tears were still flowing freely, when there j 
was a knock at the door. It was the servant j 
with Sir Henry Clinton’s compliments, and a ; 
courteous message that he would do himself the 
honor to call on Miss Courtenay at her father’s, 
for that, in consequence of her late indisposition, s 
he could not permit her to take the trouble of l 
calling on him. \ 

Agnes ceased weeping, bathed her eyes and j 
awaited the announcement of Sir Henry’s arrival. $ 

CHAPTER VIII.-LIFE OR DEATH. \ 

Though Sir Henry, who was a shrewd obser- j 
ver, suspected that the approaching interview j 
with Agnes had something to do with her swoon, s 
and the swoon itself with his mention of Major 
Lennox, he nevertheless failed to unriddle the \ 
puzzle to his complete satisfaction, though he j 
thought of nothing else during his walk to Mr. > 
Courtenay’s residence. The conclusion which 
he deemed most rational was that Major Lennox j 
was a distant relative of the Courtenays, and > 
that Agnes had sent for him to solicit the pardon > 
of the prisoner. But on this point he resolved j 
to be inflexible. > 

“ Major Lennox has given himself no chance to j 
escape and he must abide by the consequences,” | 
said Sir Henry mentally, as he took his seat in > 
Mr. Courtenay’s parlor, after bidding the servant > 
announce him. > 

It was not until Agnes had approached the > 
door, and stood with her hand almost on the ' 


lock, that the full consciousness of the step she 
was about to take burst on her. Hitherto, car¬ 
ried away by the one engrossing thought of the 
peril of Lennox, she had considered only in. 
what way to save him, but now she reflected 
on the want of maiden modesty which her ap¬ 
plication might imply to Sir Henry Clinton, but 
most of all she shrank from that revelation of 
her love which was tacitly conveyed by her in¬ 
tercession. She paused, therefore, irresolute. 
Her knees tottered under her, and she felt the 
crimson tide rushing to her forehead. But this 
wavering lasted only a minute. Everything 
hung on her decision she reflected, and at that 
thought she summoned courage and entered the 
room. 

Sir Henry rose to meet her, but her heart, beat 
so violently and her eyes suddenly grew so dim, 
that she thought she should faint, and sank imme¬ 
diately into a chair, without daring to look into 
his face to see if its expression was favorable, for 
she already imagined he knew all, and felt like a 
guilty thing in his presence. 

“In what way can I befriend Miss Courte¬ 
nay ?” said Sir Henry kindly, taking his usual 
seat beside her. 

The deference and sympathy expressed in his 
voice and manner reassured Agnes, who ven¬ 
tured to look up, and pronounce the name of 
Major Lennox. 

Sir Henry’s countenance instantly felt; but 
Agnes, gathering courage, proceeded. 

“I desired this interview, Sir Henry,” she 
said, “ in order to intercede for that unfortunate 
gentleman. I am sure I can answer for him 
that he is no spy. Those who are acquainted 
with him will exonerate him from anything so 
dishonorable. Commute his punishment into 
anything else you please. I am sure, Sir Henry,” 
she exclaimed with a heightened color, “you 
will not refuse me this request, which the loyalty 
of our house emboldens me to ask.” 

“ Major Lennox ought to be flattered by the 
interest you take in him, but-” 

“Nay, Sir Henry, no buts, if you please,” said 
Agnes, trying to assume a playfulness she was 
far from feeling. “ You surely cannot refuse a 
lady.” 

“ I fear I must in this instance,” he replied 
gravely. 

“Oh! no, no, you must not,” cried Agnes, her 
face turning a shade paler. 

“My dear young lady,” said Sir Henry, half 
rising, “these serious matters are not fit to 
be discussed before one of your kind-hearted 
sex. I am sure that, if I could see your father, 
he would be satisfied with the reasons which 
actuate me. Duty is sometimes unpleasant. 
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and I confess it to be so in the present instance. 
But for all that, I fear Major Lennox must die. 
Allow me to explain this necessity at full to your 
father.” 

“ Not for the world,” exclaimed Agnes breath¬ 
lessly. “ I would not for the world he knew of 
this petition of mine. Major Lennox is no con¬ 
nexion of the family, as you appear to suppose.” 

She had risen, pale and eager, to detain Sir 
Henry by his arm when he first began to speak, 
and as he proceeded the most intense emotions 
were called up to her face: but, at this mention 
of her father’s name, she seemed, for the mo¬ 
ment, to lose sight of everything but the possibi¬ 
lity of an interview taking place between him and 
Sir Henry. Then, the instant she had spoken, 
9he reflected what construction Sir Henry might 
place on her words, and looked down abashed 
and trembling. 

“Major Lennox not a connexion of the 
family?” said Sir Henry slowly, and in surprise. 

“ No,” replied Agnes faintly, without raising 
her eyes. 

Sir Henry looked at these signs of confusion. 
He saw Agnes, one moment pale, then crim¬ 
soned to the brow, and a sudden suspicion 
flashed on him. Like all the rest he had taken 
rumor to be fact, and believed in the reputed 
engagement of Beaufort and Agnes. Even yet 
he 'could scarcely discard these former convic¬ 
tions and give credit to the suspicion which had 
risen to his mind. Almost mechanically he said, 

“ Then how can you be interested in him ?” 

Agnes trembled excessively: by a sudden im¬ 
pulse she covered her face with her hands, and 
burying it on the sofa, burst into sobbing. She 
felt that her secret was discovered, and for 
awhile maidenly shame overcame every other 
emotion. 

Sir Henry stood regarding her, with deep in¬ 
terest depicted on his face. To see the proud, 
high-spirited Agnes Courtenay in tears was a 
spectacle to move a bosom even harder than 
his. He knew, from her independent character, 
that she must suffer excessively. After a while 
he spoke, and his voice was low and full of kind¬ 
ness. 

“Pardon me,” he said. “I did not suppose 
this subject was one to agitate you so much.” 

Still Agnes continued to weep: at last she 
controlled herself and spoke. 

“Then you will spare him. Oh! believe me, 
believe me he is not guilty.” 

Her upraised eyes in which the lears still glit¬ 
tered were irresistible: Sir Henry felt that he 
could not refuse her petition without almost 
breaking that once gay heart. 

“ His life shall be spared,” he said. “I cannot 


( promise you his freedom, but his life shall be 
spared.” 

“God bless you for these words!” ejaculated 
Agnes. Then, after a pause on both sides for 
some moments, she said, with some embarrass- 
> ment, 

! “You will say nothing of my interposition 
in this affair, Sir Henry, I hope. I ask it as a 
favor.” 

“Is not even Major Lennox to know to whom 
j he is indebted for his life ?” he asked in surprise. 
! “Oh! never—he is the last one I would have 
] informed of it.” 

Sir Henry was confounded at these words: he 
saw there was a mystery; but he gave the re- 
? quired promise. 

He then took his departure, but as he paced 
i thoughtfully down the street, he sighed and said, 
! “Poor girl! So beautiful and with such a 
> brilliant destiny before her, to be the victim of 
> an unfortunate attachment, for such she ob- 
l viously is.” 

< In less than a fortnight Mr. Courtenay, his 
< daughter and Mr. Beaufort sailed for England 
in one of his majesty’s ships, which offered un¬ 
expectedly a passage, some weeks earlier than 
they had hoped for one. Their departure left 
a blank in Charleston. The gaiety and wit of 
Agnes, combined with her tact as a hostess, had 
created quite a sensation during her stay there: 
and what made her absence more to be regretted, 
was the fact that these qualities seemed to grow 
brighter during the last two weeks of her visit. 
Sir Henry Clinton alone knew that, under that 
joyous exterior, beat a sorrowing bosom. Often, 
when he saw Agnes the centre of a brilliant 
circle, herself the most dazzling star in it, he 
sighed and turned away. 

\ Lennox received the intelligence of his re- 
j prieve within an hour after Sir Henry left Agnes, 
on the day succeeding his arrest. Our hero was 
| plunged in gloomy thought when the messenger 
< entered. The excitement of the morning had 
passed away, but nevertheless when he saw the 
j cell-door open, supposing it to be an officer with 
s the warrant for his execution, he rose with a 
s lofty and composed air to receive his visitor. 

“ I am ready,” he said, “ when is it to be ?” 
s “You mistake me,” replied the official, “his 
S excellency has been pleased to commute your 
s punishment into imprisonment at his pleasure, 
j or until you are regularly exchanged. It is for- 
> tunate for you, Major, you had friends. Allow 
> me to congratulate you.” 

> An eager light broke into the eyes of Lennox, 
> and, for an instant, he fancied that Agnes had 
> procured his pardon—for who else was there in 
' Charleston to be interested for him ? 
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“Did you hear who my friends were that have < Mrs. Stewart was on the point of uttering a 


done me this kindness ?” he asked breathlessly. 

“You should know that better than myself,” 
replied the official. “ Some of your loyal con- i 
nexions, I suppose: all your relatives, I believe, I. 
adhere to his gracious majesty.” < 

“ True, it must have been some one of them,” \ 
said Lennox gloomily. < 

Days passed, and our hero heard nothing from ? 
the world without. Notwithstanding the im- < 
probability of the conjecture, and in spite of ? 
what the official said, he had entertained again, j 
and more than once, the wild dream that Agnes l 
had herself procured the commutation of his < 
penalty. How his heart thrilled at the very \ 
thought! But as day after day passed, and he ? 
received no message from either her or her < 
father, he was forced to confess that he had ^ 
deluded himself; and, when he came to this < 
conclusion, he almost regretted that he had not ^ 
been suffered to die. 5 

At last he heard from his jailer, incidentally, <; 
that the Courtenays had sailed for Europe, and j 
at this intelligence the last faint gleam of his \ 
illusion faded forever. He cursed then his own < 
folly in believing, for a moment, that Agnes j 
ever loved him. Yet he could not bring himself j 
to hate her. In what had she ever deceived s 
him? Had he not been the victim rather of 
his own folly ? ! 

It was a few days after he received this intel- j 
ligence that the door of his cell was flung open ! 
and a female entered, leading a young lad. He ! 
looked up and recognized Mrs. Stewart. Never $ 
before had the suspicion crossed his mind that 5 
she had been the instrument in soliciting his re- i 
prieve, but now it flashed on him and was cor- | 
roborated by her embarrassment. i 

“I could not leave Charleston,” she said, as i 
if in apology for her intrusion, “ without first j 
calling to see you, in order to learn if I could be ) 
of advantage to you before I go, or afterward. ? 
The Courtenays, my relatives, with whom I have j 
been residing, sailed some time earlier than we 
expected; and I am going to rejoin my husband, < 
or find a home with my sister in the western < 
part of the colony.'” \ 

“You can do nothing for me,” said Lennox, < 
“but accept my thanks for your offer. I already \ 
owe you much—too much—a life that would be \ 
scarcely worth retaining, if it were not for my < 
country.” < 

“You owe me nothing, while I owed to your < 
follower my husband’s life.” < 

“ Nay! do I not owe it to you that I am now < 
alive? Though you have tried to keep your < 
agency concealed, I know that you only, of all < 
Charleston, interested yourself in my favor.” ' 


denial, when she reflected that, by so doing, she 
might involve Agnes in suspicion, and remem¬ 
bering her solemn promise to our heroine, she 
suffered Lennox to remain under his delusion. 

“I have no power now to show my gratitude 
as I ought; but accept this ring,” said Lennox, 
“ as a proof of my sincerity: and if the day should 
ever come when fortune frowns darkly on you, 
claim my aid.” And, as he spoke, he drew off 
a signet ring he had always worn and offered it 
to Mrs. Stewart. But she drew back. 

“ Nay! if not for yourself, at least for your 
little boy, take it. We know not the changes 
this world has in store for us. The day may 
come when I may be of service to him.” 

“I will take it for him, then,” said Mrs. 
Stewart, “or till one, who has a better right, 
claims it.” 

There was a silence of a minute, and then 
Lennox, who could not after all avoid speaking 
on the subject next his heart, said, 

“I once knew your friends, the Courtenays. 
Were they quite well ?” 

In spite of every exertion, his voice was 
tremulous, and the keen woman’s observation 
of Mrs. Stewart detected in this an unmis- 
takeable evidence of his continued interest in 
Agnes. 

The conversation that followed was conducted, 
on her part, with an eager, if not laudable desire 
to confirm, or banish her suspicion. She noticed 
that Lennox never wearied of hearing her speak 
of Agnes, and that, while he strove to appear 
outwardly composed, he was internally agitated. 
The result convinced her that he loved Agnes as 
devotedly as ever. 

Oh! how she regretted then the promise she 
had made to Agnes neither to betray her love, 
nor reveal her agency in the reprieve of Len¬ 
nox. How she regretted that Agnes had sailed 
for Europe. 

There was a settled melancholy on Lennox, 
painful to see. He only expressed one hope, 
that by a speedy exchange, he might find death 
in the ranks of the army. 

“ Ah! if Agnes had been less proud,” said Mrs. 
Stewart as she left the prison, “ and consented 
that I should visit Major Lennox, all would have 
been right ere this. But no—it is still for the best. 
Agnes, I know, W'ould not marry against her 
father’s will, and Mr. Courtenay would as soon 
see her in her coffin as united to a rebel. She 
will feel herself bound to marry Mr. Beaufort.” 

That night she left Charleston, and, after an 
interview with her husband, who, now that Len¬ 
nox was a prisoner, determined to join Marion 
or Sumpter, she departed for her sister’s: and it 
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was many a long month before she again heard , 
of either Lennox or Agnes. i 

CHAPTER IX.-THE SURPRISE. \ 

More than two years had elapsed since the < 
events of the last chapter, and in the interval the \ 
independence of the colonies had been acknow- \ 
ledged. Peace in consequence had once more \ 
been restored to the land. The royal armies S 
were withdrawn. Washington had resigned his j 
command, and society was settling down from s 
its late disturbed condition to order and quiet. \ 

In a large and splendid mansion in Philadel- s 
phia, two gentlemen were seated, toward the j 
close of a mild spring afternoon, at a dinner- \ 
table from which the cloth had already been j 
removed, leaving only the wine and dessert. ? 
Both of the persons, however, appeared to have j 
indulged sparingly in the glass. An animated > 
conversation had given place to silence as the j 
twilight drew on. At length the elder of the > 
two gentlemen spoke. > 

“ Lennox/ 9 he said, “ I often wonder you do l 
not marry. Can it be that you still remember j 
that pretty Virginian, who jilted you so shame- j 
fully V 9 

“Nay, colonel, you presume on our friend- < 
ship/ 5 replied our hero, for it was he, with a \ 
sad smile. “Miss Courtenay never gave me \ 
encouragement, and I cannot, therefore, accuse j 
her of coquetry. But the recollection of her, I \ 
frankly confess, will always prevent my marry- 
ing.” 

“Pshaw! you are jesting. To be thus love- j 
sick after a lapse of years is incomprehensible ? 
and shames your manhood. Shake off this melan- l 
choly. There is many a pretty girl sighing for i 
the bold Major, whose feats at Yorktown still l 
ring in the world’s ears. Allow me to intro¬ 
duce you to the beauties and heiresses of Phila- J 
delpliia, though, since you are so rich yourself, j 
you care little about the latter, I suppose.” j 

“I care for none of them,” replied our hero, < 
“and I pray you, colonel, refrain hereafter < 
touching on this subject. Once for all, know j 
that my affection for Mi^s Courtenay was no j 
idle fancy; but a deep and lasting sentiment, j 
founded, I shall continue to believe, on an j 
instinctive appreciation of her high qualities. \ 
Perhaps indeed it was these very qualities s 
which made me unsuccessful in my suit. Her s 
father was a loyalist and she knew would be r 
deeply hurt at her union with me: and I have s 
sometimes dreamed that, but for this, she might j 
have loved me. Yet I cannot but admire her j 
the more for sacrificing her preference to her \ 
strict notions of filial duty. Believe me, a wife ! 
of such principles is a jewel to a husband.” S 
9* 


“I’m afraid that you worship an ideal perfec¬ 
tion. When you were in prison in Charleston 
and condemned to die, did she come near you, 
did she send you any message, did she intercede 
in your behalf? As the sister of your friend, she 
was called on to show some concern for your 
peril. Had she loved you, even the least bit, 
she would have done so; but, on the contrary, 
you would have died, unless Mrs. Stewart 
had stepped forward and procured your re¬ 
prieve.” 

“That is true,” said Lennox, with a sigh. 
“It is no doubt foolish to speak of Agnes as 
having ever wasted a thought on me; but, for 
all that, I fear I shall never love another. Cer¬ 
tainly I see none of her sex without instituting 
comparisons by no means favorable to them.” 

“ Infatuation!” said his friend laughingly. 
“But pray, how did Mrs. Stewart obtain your 
reprieve? She had but little influence, for her 
husband was known to be a whig.” 

“I never could tell. But she must have in¬ 
terested some of my tory connexions. At that 
time I scarcely felt grateful for the boon.” 

“ Ah! you were not to die then: fate reserved 
you for Yorktown, and many another glorious 
field. I know not what we should have done 
without you.” 

The conversation now digressed to the war. 
The host had been the senior officer of Lennox, 
after the latter had been exchanged, and they 
had many reminiscences to recur to. It was 
not until a late hour that they separated. 

The discussion, however, recalled Mrs. Stew¬ 
art to the mind of Lennox, and when he went 
home he sat long thinking of her. Since their 
parting in the prison at Charleston he had never 
seen her. 

“I should like to meet her again,” he said, 
thinking aloud. “ Perhaps she has heard from 
the Courtenays. Let me see, Agnes has now 
been married three years.” 

As he uttered these words he heaved a pro- /* 
found sigh, and his eyes happened to fall on his 
writing-desk, where lay a note which had been 
placed there in his absence, and which he had 
not seen before. He picked it up and examined 
it. It was directed in a strange hand, but ob¬ 
viously that of a female. A ring fell out as he 
broke the seal. He recognized it as the one he 
had given to Mrs. Stewart. The contents of 
the letter ran thus :— 

“If Major Lennox has not forgotten an old 
friend, she will be happy to see him to-morrow, 

at No. •— T- street. The ring enclosed is 

the authority for this freedom.” 

“Mrs. Stewart, the very one of whom I was 
thinking!” exclaimed Lennox. “Poor lady, 
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perhaps she is in difficulties, or she may wish 
my influence for her son.” 

The next morning, as soon as etiquette would 
permit, Lennox set forth to make his visit. He 
was somewhat surprised to find the house to 
which he had been directed, a large and impo¬ 
sing structure with a wide hall running through 
the centre. He looked at the note again; the 
number was the same. He knocked. 

A servant in livery opened the door. 

“Is Mrs. Stewart in?” he said. 

The servant stared. Lennox repeated the 
question. 

“Is your mistress in?” he asked. “If so, 
take her up this card.” 

The servant bowed low and ushering Lennox 
into the parlor, retired: but, directly he returned 
and announced that his mistress would be down 
in a moment. 

The apartment in which Lennox found him¬ 
self was a large and lofty one, with folding 
doors, and opening in the rear into an extensive 
garden. The furniture of the room was elegant 
and luxurious. Nearly opposite to where he sat 
was a large Chinese screen of great beauty and 
costliness. He was still bewildered at all he 
saw around him, when he heard a foot-step ap¬ 
proaching from a door apparently behind the 
screen. 

He rose from his chair to welcome his hostess. 
Could he believe his eyes? The intruder was 
not Mrs. Stewart, but what was once Agnes 
Courtenay. She wore a dress of black silk, 
and never had she looked lovelier. Advancing 
toward him with a smile, she held out her 
hand. But Lennox, bewildered and amazed, 
was speechless; he started back, and clasped 
his hand to his brow. Yet it was no dream. 
Agnes stood before him radiant in ten thousand 
charms, and smiling encouragingly, though with 
the least possible bit of mischief in her counte¬ 
nance as she beheld his confusion. 

“Mrs. Beaufort!” at length he exclaimed, 
astonishment depicted in every lineament of 
his face. 

“ And why not Agnes as of old ?” she said. 

“ Can it be possible ? I—I came to see—Mrs. 
Stewart. Is this Miss Courtenay that was?” 

His embarrassment and perplexity appeared 
by no means to create sympathy on the part of 
the lady: her countenance become more mirth¬ 
ful each moment, and at length she broke into 
a merry laugh. 

The face of Lennox began to redden, but 
his hostess, seeing this, checked her mirth, and 
altering her tone to one of seriousness, said, 

“And do you not know that I am still Miss 
Courtenay ?” 


She had scarcely uttered the words before 
Lennox, reassured by them, as well as by her 
encouraging smile, grasped her hand eagerly 
and said, 

“And you were never married! You are the 
one who sent for me.” 

“Nay, nay!” cried Agnes, all her old gaiety 
returning, “you will crush my poor little hand. 
There, now that it is at liberty, I will answer 
your questions, provided you do not put more 
than a hundred in one breath. But first, Major 
Lennox, be seated.” 

She threw herself into a splendidly carved 
fauteuil , and Lennox seated himself at her side. 
He was still bewildered like one in a dream: 
only a delicious sense of happiness was stealing 
over him. 

“Do I indeed see aright?” he exclaimed. 
“Are the hopes visionary I begin to entertain? 
Oh! speak, Agnes, and terminate my suspense 
—am I still loved, as I have always loved?” 

It was her turn now to look embarrassed. 
She cast her eyes on the floor, while the roseate 
blushes dyed her cheek, and crimsoned her neck 
down to the bosom, which began to heave in 
agitation. But her little hand remained hanging 
listlessly over the arm of the fauteuil , and Len¬ 
nox, encouraged by her demeanor, took it again 
and pressed it. The pressure was gently returned. 

An hour after this, Lennox and Agnes still sat 
together in that parlor. The interval had been 
employed in those mutual confessions which are 
so dear to lovers. Agnes had told Lennox her 
history since they last parted, and he, in return, 
had informed her of his. But with most of 
this she was already acquainted. Mrs. Stewart 
bfcving been the agent who had kept her informed 
of it. 

The story of Agnes is soon told. Arrived in 
England, her cousin earnestly pressed his suit. 
But Agnes, after a struggle with herself, resolved 
to make him her confidant in order that he might 
know her motives in refusing him. Beaufort 
was disappointed, and perhaps, also, his vanity 
suffered somewhat, but he acted like a man of 
honor and took on hhnself the responsibility of 
declining to Mr. Courtenay the projected alliance. 
Fortunately, however, his feelings were not very 
deeply interested in his suit: he was indeed one 
of those persons easily impressible, but with 
whom no passion is very profound or lasting; 
and in less than a year he married a young lady 
of a disposition similar to his own, and having 
besides the recommendation of a very large for¬ 
tune. He was, Agnes said, as happy as he could 
be in consequence. 

About this time her father was taken ill. His 
sickness was long and lingering, and during its 
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progress he had leisure to reconsider some of 
his prejudices, and among others those which 
he entertained against the American patriots. 
In the quiet of the sick chamber he saw events 
in a different light from what he had during the 
heated partisanship of active life: and Agnes, 
ere she closed his eyes, had the gratification to 
learn that he inclined to those opinions which 
she herself had so long secretly entertained. 

If anything could mitigate the poignancy of 


j and a lovely plantation which Agnes possessed 
j in her own right not far from Courtenay Hall. 

\ Heaven, as if in requital for the sufferings 
| they had undergone, made their subsequent 
> path through life happy and pleasant. The 
? gay spirits of Agnes were not lost after her 


marriage, but long continued to shed sunshine 
and joy around her husband’s hearth. 


her grief for so great a loss as that of her only j 
surviving parent, it was the intelligence which \ 
she received from Mrs. Stewart in a letter about i 
this time. After detailing her visit to the cell j 
of Lennox, and her own convictions of his un- j 
alterable love, that lady proceeded to state that 
it was no secret among the friends of our hero, 
who was now again in the army, that he con¬ 
tinued deeply and irrevocably attached to Agnes, j 
Mrs. Stewart implored our heroine no longer to 
do injustice to Lennox. “ I would have written j 
all this before,” she concluded, “but I thought j 
it best not to do so until I was sure whether or ! 
not you were engaged to Mr. Beaufort.” < 

Agnes was a different being, from the hour she \ 
received this letter. Her old buoyancy of spirits \ 
was not long in returning. The year of mourn- l 
ing for her father was now nearly elapsed, and j 
she determined to return to America and make 
amends to Lennox for the injustice she had done j 
to him. But she resolved that, in doing so, she j 
would carry out a little plot of her own, in order \ 


to satisfy herself that Lennox still continued to 
love her. 

Accordingly she wrote to Mrs. Stewart and 
Mr. Stewart to meet her at Philadelphia, offer¬ 
ing the latter the situation of steward of her 
estates, and intending to travel, under his escort 


5 

S 

I 


to Charleston. She had scarcely arrived in port, ) 
however, when she heard that Lennox was in \ 
Philadelphia. j 

From Mrs. Stewart she obtained the ring j 
which summoned Lennox to her presence: and > 
in his flushed and embarrassed manner she saw ? 


full proof of his constancy. The house where \ 
she received him was that of one of her friends. ? 

“And it was you that, at Charleston, saved the 
life I was so eager to throw away,” exclaimed j 
Lennox in delight. “ Ah! that life shall now be j 
doubly dear to me.” < 

“I hope it will, for my sake,” said the now \ 
blushing Agnes. | 

The marriage that, in due time, followed, j 
was one of the most splendid seen at that day j 
in Philadelphia. After the ceremony the bride j 
and bridegroom departed for their estates in the j 
south, and thereafter spent their time between j 
the ancestral home of Lennox ita South Carolina, 1 


ROME. 

BY HENRY B. HIRST. 

These fine descriptive stanzas are copied, by permis¬ 
sion, from an unpublished poem entitled “ Endymion.” 
The passage occurs in the fourth canto, where the hero 
relates his travels and adventures to Chromia, his be¬ 
trothed. The whole poem is full of beauties, and the 
author, in withholding it from the press, does injustice 
to the public.— Eds. 

Well! Years rolled by. Over what purple oceans— 
Over what dim, deserted, desolate strands— 

Over what wondrous lands 
I passed, is little : through what fierce commotions 
I made my way, is less. At last, my home 
Was Rome—eternal Rome. 

Behind me was the Tiber. Wide before me 
The city spread—a world of sculptured stone 
Whence sprang a sleepless moan 
Of many voices, surging over and o’er me, 

Like wakening thunder. Palaces, like trees, 

Arose from marble leas. 

And temples, huge and massy as our mountains, 

Cast an eternal shadow on the ground; 

And, in that shade, around, 

Were marble dragons, strange, ideal fountains, 
Whence, with a mighty bound, a sea of spray 
Sparkled, and sprang away. 

There too the Gods we worship—(O, their glory!)— 
From spotless stone by holy genius wrought— 
Offspring of lofty thought— 

Arose gigantic; while, before them, hoary 
Sages, and vestals lovelier than the light, 

Hymned to them day and night. 

Gold was as iron here, in strange profusion— 

The very people kings, and numberless— 

So strenuous was the press 
Of clustering thousands. And their wild diffusion! 
For all the globe seemed congregated there , 

To breathe the perfumed air. 

Their warriors, Chromia! Never, never, never 
Had I beheld such men; for, with the sword, 

They made great Rome the lord 
Of earth and ocean, and a name forever; 

Surge over surge, returning from the wars 
They swept, those sons of Mars, 

Like Deities by me, hailed with shouts, whose thunder 
Shook the surrounding walls. And then, their spoils, 
Acquired by giant toils, 

Rich as your dreams of heaven, girl. Pale with wonder 
I saw them sweep away—a fierce desire 
Flooding my soul with fire. 
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MY SCHOOL DAYS. 

BY LILLA HERBERT. 

“Oh! ye voices gone, 

Sounds of other years; 

Hush that haunting tone, 

Melt me not to tears!” 

It is the dim and shadowy twilight hour. I 
am sitting in my own little chamber, watching 
the fading light of departing day, alone yet not 
lonely—for pleasant thoughts come thronging } 
about me now—pleasant yet sad ones are they, j 
I know not why it is, and yet this hour has ever \ 
possessed a strange influence over my spirit, \ 
softening my feelings and filling my heart with \ 
higher and holier impulses. It is the time when \ 
sweet memories of the past come crowding upon j 
my brain—when each thought has a voice of its \ 
own. Ah, for meditations upon, and recollec- | 
tions of by-gone moments give me the twilight l 
hour ! With a youthful poetess I am ever ready \ 
to exclaim— j 

“ Oh! holy is the hour, 5 

When the shades of night draw round, \ 
And the long and deepened shadows < 

Creep o’er the quiet ground; < 

When the glorious tints of even s 

Form a softer, greyer hue, l 

And the drooping flowers sparkle ? 

With the crystal evening dew. \ 

J T is the time of busy thoughtfulness, < 

When memory binds us fast, , \ 

With cords of sweet remembrance $ 

Of happier hours past.” > 

And these “ cords of sweet remembrance” \ 
have bound me now, for my memory is revert- \ 
ing to that fairest and sunniest period of life— \ 
my school-days! 

In imagination I am again seated at the well 
remembered desk—I hear the busy hum of young, 
glad voices, and can distinguish each tone as in 
times of old—bright eyes and merry glances rest 
again upon my face, though many, very many of 
those once laughing orbs have long been closed 
in that slumber which “knows no waking.” 

Who does not love to muse upon the remini¬ 
scences of their school-days ? For full of plea¬ 
santness are the days of early girlhood, when 
like humming-birds we sport amid the flowers, 
rifling each bud and blossom, and depositing the 
sweets deep within our hearts, there to remain 
till memory with a sigh again brings them to 
light. And yet, though strange, it is none the less 
true that we ever long for the period when these 
our brightest hours shall have passed away, when 
we can go forth and mingle with the busy world, 
forgetting, alas! that with womanhood too must 
come 

“ Life’s conflict years, 

Its phantom smiles—its living tears.” 


| Few, very few of the gentle band who were 
| my associates in the well known school-room, 
do I now meet in my daily paths. On some the 
blighting influence of the death-angel has fallen, 
and in their early beauty they have passed from 
earth. Others have gone to far distant climes, 
and with an aching heart I have bid them a 
long and last farewell. Then indeed have I 
felt the bitterness of parting! From some of 
those with whom I mingled in life’s sunny morn 
I parted in coldness; when we now meet it is 
with the apparent indifference of utter stran¬ 
gers, and those unacquainted with us would 
little deem that we had once sat side by side, 
studied from the same book, and obeyed the 
mandates of the same kind teacher. To what 
sudden variations are friendships formed in girl¬ 
hood subject! The impulse of a moment—a 
simple Word or action, is but too frequently the 
cause of estrangement—each is too proud to re¬ 
call or ask oblivion of the past, and thus friends 
break the bonds that have linked them together, 
though all the while there may not be a being 
dearer than the one from whom they so hastily 
turn. In such moments we can forcibly feel the 
eloquent words of the poet. 

“And when the heart would gush with feeling 
To catch one kind, one sunny look 
When love would be a leaf of healing — 

Coldness a thing we ill can brook— 

Oh, it is hard to put the heart 
Alone and desolate away, 

To curl the lip in pride and part 
With the kind thoughts of yesterday.” 

How many incidents connected with these 
early day* can every mind recall! Mine is 
filled with multitudes of these old memories, 
and as one by one I draw them forth my heart 
lingers as yearningly over them as does the 
gaze of the miser upon his glittering hoard. 

I remember a sleighing frolic taken in the 
depth of winter, when the snow was three feet 
deep. At this period I was daily an occupant 
of a stage that was employed to convey certain 
pupils of our academy to and from school. 

We were getting rather weary of the four- 
| wheeled omnibus, and were daily wishing from 

I the bottom of our hearts that it only would 
snow so that we might occupy a sleigh, when 
suddenly one morning on arising, I found the 
ground enveloped in the long wished-for cover¬ 
ing. All day long the snow descended in mas¬ 
sive flakes, and the following morning the sound 
of sleigh-bells rang merrily through the streets. 

That afternoon a large sleigh with four horses 
and a most good-natured looking driver, stood 
before the door of our academy. Quickly we girls 
to the number of twenty jumped in—scrambled 
into our seats—and giving the driver the signal of 
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readiness, he cracked his whip, the horses sfarted, 
and away we went. As we drove through the 
streets, now nodding to an acquaintance who 
chanced to pass, now holding our sides to keep 
in the glee that would burst forth—many juvenile 
beaux were attracted toward us, and we had no 
lack of male attendants. As we glided onward 
every one greeted us with a smile—and often 
the young gentlemen of the town forsook their 
sports, and by mutual agreement entertained us 
with a full chorus of cheers—and if we happened 
to laugh very loudly we would now and then be 
slyly pelted with a snow-ball. 

“ A fine nest!” remarked one little chap, gazing 
soberly and scrutinizingly upon us. That boy was 
a wit—depend upon it. 

“Plenty of pretty girls, but no gentlemen!” 
exclaimed a second, with an hurrah. Then as 
if to compensate for our want of beaux, he clung 
to the sleigh, at the same time ejaculating the 
favorite expression of all New York boys. 

“Young ladies,” said a demure looking per¬ 
sonage, a teacher in our academy, who had 
seemed excessively annoyed at a sudden out¬ 
break of mirth among her youthful companions, 
“young ladies—pray do be quiet. Do you not 
see it is your own fault that you attract so much 
attention ?” Scarcely were the words uttered, 
when bounce! came a huge snow-ball against 
the shoulder of our monitress, and loud and 
irrepressible laughter re-echoed among the de¬ 
generate young ladies. The poor victim of 
snow-balling turned quickly away to conceal 
the expression of her countenance, which be¬ 
trayed too plainly that had she but possessed 
power to follow the dictates of her will, she 
would fain have delivered us unto the tormen¬ 
tors. 

For more than a week we had sleigh-rides 
in abundance—and at length when the snow 
began to melt, and the streets were impassible 
to almost all kinds of vehicles, we were still ob¬ 
liged to ensconce ourselves in a sleigh, and enjoy 
what was rather vulgarly, but very pointedly 
denominated a “ mud-ride.” 


LO YE. 

V 

BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 

The stoic sneers at human love— 
Poor fool! what does he know ? 
It is the sun that lights the world, 
The hand that soothes our woe. 

The sad look up and smile again 
Beneath love’s cheering eyes, 
Love is the angel sent from heav’n 
To lead men to the skies. 


| GOSSIPING! 

| BY “F. E. F.,” AUTHOR OF A “MARRIAGE OF 

> Convenience,” “Aaron’s Rod,” &c. 

| “How glad I am to see you, Fanny. I was 

I just wishing for you,” exclaimed Mary Craw¬ 
ford, as her friend Mrs. Hastings entered. 

“ Ah! what’s on the tapis now ?” replied 
Mrs. Hastings. 

“Sue and I are getting up a German class, 
and we want you to join us.” 

“ Thank you—but my education’s finished,” 
( replied Mrs. Hastings, with a slight shade of 
- contempt in her manner. “I don’t think I 
shall undertake German at this time of day.” 

“Why not?” said Mary. “You used to be 
fond of the study of languages.” 

“ Oh, that was before I was married. It’s 
well enough for you and Sue—but when you 
have a husband and children, Mary, you’ll find 
you have plenty to do beside studying German,” 
continued Mrs. Hastings, with some little as¬ 
sumption of matronly superiority in her tone. 

“ If my husband is in his counting-room from 
eight in the morning till six in the evening, and 
the baby’s asleep in his crib three-fourths of his 
time as your’s is, I think I’ll contrive to find 
time to do all I want,” replied Mary. 

“I’m afraid I can’t join you,” said Mrs. 
Hastings. “I’ve no time. By the way, have 
you heard of this news about Ellen Stewart ?” 
“No—what ?” 

“Why you know she was to be married in 
September. And now all of a sudden it is 
postponed, and Livingston is going to Europe.” 
“ Is it broken off?” inquired Mary. 

“Not that I can find out,” replied Mrs. 
Hastings, with much interest in her manner. 
“The family speak of it as being only post¬ 
poned. Livingston, they say, is going abroad 
on business. But that is absurd, for we all 
know he has no business to take him abroad.” 

“ And if he has, why should he not be mar¬ 
ried and take Ellen with him ?” 

“That’s just what I said to Hetty,” replied 
Mrs. Hastings quickly, “for^it struck me as 
strange, and I wanted to find out the meaning 
of it. She sefemed embarrassed for a minute, 
and then said— c oh, mamma could not hear of 
Ellen’s leaving her’ Such nonsense you know! 
Mrs. Stewart with her four grown up daughters 
at home, objecting to Ellen’s going to Europe 
with her husband. It’s the strangest thing that 
ever was! Ellen seemed so happy in the idea 
of being married and going to housekeeping this 
winter.” 

“What can it be?” said Mary. 
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“My belief,” continued Mrs. Hastings, “is > 
that Livingston himself has postponed it. You > 
see if it don ’t break off the next thing. I ’ll find S 
out all about it, however, from Jonn Stewart. > 
John can’t keep anything to himself. And if > 
I don’t find it from John I ’ll get it from Anna 
Livingston#” > 

“But how?” inquired Mary. “You can’t l 
well ask her.” > 

“No—not exactly; but I’ll speak of it, and 
rather in a tone of blaming Ellen, as if I thought \ 
she was trifling with her brother, and that’ll > 
vex her, and then it will all come out—that is, \ 
if Livingston is the one trying to get rid of the 
engagement.” 

“ I don’t know that,” replied Mary. “ She 
could hardly tell you even if it be so.” 

“I can judge from her manner, and what 
little she says. I know enough of them to put i 
things together and draw my own conclusions, 
and I am not often wrong,” she continued, > 
smiling with evident pride in her own clever- \ 
ness, and rising to go. j 

The next morning Mrs. Hastings called in ! 
again, quite eager and animated, with “well, i 
Mary, I was right. Livingston has broken his j 
engagement with Ellen Stewart. 1 met John 
Stewart last evening at Fenwicks, and he told ? 
me all about it.” And then Mrs. Hastings gave ! 
a most piquant and animated relation of the j 
conversation with Mr. Stewart of the evening > 
before. A third friend and mutual acquain- ! 
tance of the Stewarts soon after coming in, ! 
Mrs. Hastings, with great spirit and zest, re- i 
lated the whole story to her. After the affair \ 
had been thoroughly and satisfactorily discussed, \ 
one of the ladies said— i 

“ Is the report of the Franklins separating j 
true, Mrs. Hastings ?” j 

“Yes. It is all settled.” < 

“ What is the cause ?” enquired Mary. < 

“ Oh ! the fault is on both sides,” said Mrs. < 
Hastings readily. “It was a * marriage de j 
convenance ’ on her part, and has proved a ^ 
disappointment. He is a weak man and bad i 
tempered beside. When you add poverty to i 
that,” she added laughing, “ I think you have j 
the c component parts,’ as your friend Miss \ 
Grant would say, Mary, of as much misery as < 
you choose to make. And Letitia was not < 
judicious in her management of him either. < 
She always did despise him, and she could not < 
help showing it too openly sometimes. And < 
then he would fire up—and I remember a < 
strange, amusing scene that happened one day j 
when I dined there,” and then Mrs. Hastings *< 
gave a spirited sketch of a family dinner and < 
some domestic jars, that amused her friends < 


very niuch. And so from one thing to another 
she went on, and being, as the said, “ very in¬ 
timate” with the parties all round, she gave as 
complete an insight into their affairs as could 
possibly be desired. 

In the evening, Miss Crawford wishing to 
amuse her brother, after the fatigues of the 
day, repeated to him after the fashion of most 
sisters or wives, the gossip of the morning. 

He listened and laughed, and seemed quite 
interested in the Franklin story, when he sud¬ 
denly asked— 

“But how did you learn all this ?” 

“From Fanny Hastings. Fanny is certainly 
the most agreeable woman I know. She always 
has a world of news and gossip.” 

“ So it seems,” replied Mr. Crawford dryly. 
“And pray how came Mrs. Hastings aware of 
all the interesting little particulars you have just 
repeated to me ?” 

“ Oh, she is very intimate with the Franklins,” 
said Mary, anxious to establish the authenticity 
of her story. 

“ She is, is she ?” said young Crawford quietly. 

“ She has known Mrs. Franklin from a child,” 
pursued Mary, “ and has often staid there since 
her marriage.” 

“ A valuable friend truly, is this same friend 
of yours, Mary,” said her brother warmly, “ and 
so she takes advantage of her intimacies with 
people to detail all their private affairs to the 
rest of the world.” 

Mary was not at all pleased with this attack 
on her friend, besides feeling it a little personal, 
as she had herself entered in full spirit on the 
tide of her gossip, without a thought as to either 
its propriety or prudence, and answered quickly. 

“It would be nonsense now, Charles, to keep 
the secret that everybody knows. The Frank¬ 
lins have come to a separation, consequently 
their affairs are before the public. It would be 
rather absurd for Mrs. Hastings to effect a mys¬ 
tery about them.” 

“ Certainly—but at the same time a friend 
would abstain from the details that only extreme 
intimacy could ever have brought within the 
reach of her knowledge.” 

Mary did not choose to answer this remark, 
and only said— 

“ Fanny is very pleasant. She is so graphic 
and spirited in her narrations—and then she 
keeps up so with everybody and everything.” 

“Yes, and she not only keeps up with every 
thing and everybody, but tells everything to 
everybody.” 

“ Well I admit Mrs. Hastings is not prudent,” 
replied Mary. “ But your prudent people never 
are amusing—now Fanny is amusing.” 
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“Yes—there is no doubt of it. But stil! I 
don’t like her, nor your intimacy with her. In 
the first place she is intimate with too many 
people, and people too of such opposite tastes 
and characters,” continued Mr. Crawford. 

“ That is the very thing that makes her so 
pleasant,” said Mary laughing—“ she sees and 
hears so mach more than others, that she has 
ten,times as much to say as most people—she 
has such droll powers of mimicry too. I wish 
you had seen her giving the Stewarts’ propriety 
tones and dignified manner when they told her 
Ellen’s marriage was postponed, and the de¬ 
cided way in which they turned off to other 
topics, ajs if all was said on the subject that 
could be said. But their grand airs would not 
go down with Fanny. She saw at once that 
something was wrong.” 

“ Then they did not tell her ?” 

“ They tell her!” exclaimed Mary, quite 
amused at the idea—“not they! You never 
knew more reserved people in your life about 
their own affairs than the Stewarts. No—no- 
Fanny got nothing from them beyond a suspi¬ 
cion that something was out of joint—but that 
was enough for her.” 

“ How so ?” enquired Charles quietly—“ did 
she make the rest ?” 

“ No,” replied Mary, with some spirit—“she 
did not make it. She got pretty nearly the whole 
from John Stewart.” 

“From John? Well, he is a poor creature; 
but I should think that even he might have kept 
this to himself.” 

“ I fancy he thought Fanny knew more about 
it than she did—she knows how to draw out John 
—she can get anything from him she chooses— 
and then with what she had already heard from 
Anna Livingston, and. all he let drop, she put 
things together and made it all out. She is the 
quickest creature I ever knew,” continued Mary, 
in evident admiration of her friend’s sagacity. 

“ Well, I don’t know what you women call 
it,” replied young Crawford, “but such med¬ 
dling and prying into other people’s concerns 
would disgrace a man—I don’t want to under¬ 
rate your sex, Mary, but you ladies do seem to 
me to have wonderfully little sense of honor. I 
do think if some of you were called upon to fight 
a duel now and then, it would do the whole of 
you good!” 

“ Why what’s the matter now ?” said Mary, 
“ there’s no breach of trust here certainly. They 
did not confide anything to Fanny. And she 
surely is not called upon to keep secrets that 
never were entrusted to her.” 

“ A secret is a secret, Mary, and belongs to 
the person to whonf it relates as much as their 


purse does—and I presume you ’ll admit that a 
purse found in the street should as properly be 
returned to the owner as if it had been confided 
to the finder. But this case is even worse—for 
Mrs. Hastings, from your own account, set her¬ 
self regularly to seek for that information she 
had no business to know. And when by dint of 
curiosity and impertinence, and putting, as you 
call it, 6 two and two together,’ she ferrets out 
the whole matter, she does not rest until she 
tells you and half her acquaintance all about it. 
It’s outrageous,” continued Mr. Crawford, now 
thoroughly warmed up—“ Mary I would have 
nothing to do with her. She’s a dangerous 
woman.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Charles—how can she injure 
me ?” 

“Would you like some bright day to find 
yourself the subject of half the morning gossip 
in town ?” asked her brother. 

“ There’s no danger of that,” replied the 
young lady. 

“ And are you perfectly willing to have all 
our domestic concerns shown up to the public ?” 
continued her brother. 

“There’s nothing to tell,” persisted Miss 
Crawford. 

“Every family has its peculiarities, I pre¬ 
sume,” returned the young man. 

“ Now, Charles, what peculiarities have we ?” 
answered Miss Crawford incredulously—“ I am 
sure anybody is at liberty to tell all they know 
about us,” she continued, in a tone of the most 
perfect and satisfied security of everything being 
beyond criticism as regarded themselves. 

“ As you please,” replied her brother—“ you ’ll 
probably find your mistake some time or other, 
but its your own affair.” 

“ Now, Charles, you shall not say anything 
more against her—I am sure you used to like 
her very much as Fanny Allen, and say she was 
very clever.” 

“And so she was,” he replied—“but Mrs. 
Hastings is not the clever woman that Fanny 
Allen was—she has fallen short not only of 
what she might be, but what she was. Then 
she ( kept up,’ as you o%H hot only with 
people, but books. I used to look upon her not 
only as one of the most intelligent, but one of 
the most cultivated girls I knew.” 

“ That’s true,” said Mary. “ It never struck 
me before, but Fanny does not read as much as she • 
did formerly. I remember she was considered 
almost a blue—and always had the cleverest men 
out her when she went into society.” 

And this in fact had been the case. As long 
as Fanny Allen was a belle and had literary 
beaux, she was a reader. She was quick and 
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spirited, and talked well, and read as long as 
she had an exciting motive to do so. Indeed 
she thought she was fond of it. But that she 
did not read as a purely intellectual pleasure is 
very certain, for as a married woman, whose 
society was chiefly composed of females, the 
habit soon fell off. She had been used, and 
liked, to produce a sensation—now gossip does 
that among women. Fanny was getting un¬ 
consciously more and more in the habit of pro¬ 
ducing immediate effect by lively chit chat and 
domestic gossip. Women love to get behind 
the scenes. They have an intuitive knowledge 
of character, and delight in motives and springs 
and feelings. And when there is no very nice 
sense of honor, and a quick turn for ridicule, 
and lively powers of narration, the success is 
certain. So Mrs. Hastings became popular as 
she ceased to be really clever. Her mind was 
now running altogether to gossip. “ News” 
was her delight, nor was she particularly scru¬ 
pulous about its being correct. She was very 
fond of society, and out forever, so had truly 
very little time to cultivate higher tastes, or 
more elegant pursuits. Indeed her domestic 
cares were not over strictly attended to, judging 
from the basket she had always full of things 
“to be” mended—and Mr. Hastings’,complaints 
as to the state of his stockings and shirts were 
quite pathetic. 

A few days afterward, Mr. Hastings told his 
wife in confidence at the breakfast-table that 
Mr. Newbold, an old acquaintance, would pro¬ 
bably fail soon. No sooner was her husband 
gone out than Fanny, eager to know the whole 
truth, put on her bonnet and hurried to Mrs. 
Newbold. Mrs. Newbold was in low spirits, 
which heightened her visitor’s suspicions. To 
discover the secret Fanny asked Mrs. Newbold 
if she was going to Newport in the summer. 
“She was not.” “Then, perhaps, to Sara¬ 
toga.” “ No!” In the end Mrs. Newbold, 
finding it impossible to invent excuses for these 
sudden retrenchments, burst into tears and re¬ 
vealed the trpth. Mr. Newbold was terribly 
embarrassed: he had been so for eighteen 
months: a speedy insolvency was inevitable. 
Fanny was touched: she soothed the agitated 
woman with expressions of smypathy; but the 
moment she left the house, hurried to the 
Crawfords to detail her news. 

“They’ve known their embarrassments for 
nearly two years,” said Fanny. “They had no 
business to be so extravagant.” 

“But have they been so ?” asked Mary. 

“ Yes—she was forever at the opera,” replied 
Mrs. Hastings, “ and dressed beautifully. She 
had two of those Canton crape shawls this spring 


just because they happened to be the fashion, for 
she had a camel’s hair, beside a French cashmere 
before.” 

In a few days the news was town talk, that 
is with a particular circle. Mary was quite ani¬ 
mated on the subject, telling Charles all she had 
heard, not even omitting the two Canton crape 
shawls. 

‘•'Heavens! Mary,” said he laughing, “.how 
can you remember all the poor woman’s dresses 
so ? What memories you Women have.” 

“ Oh, I never noticed her dress particularly,” 
replied Mary—“and I know her so slightly too 
I should not have remembered. But Fanny’s 
quite intimate with her, and she told me all 
about it.” 

“ What a woman that is!” said he, almost 
bitterly. “ She seems to form intimacies chiefly 
that she may turn all her friend’s inside out for 
the amusement of her acquaintance.” 

As time wore on, in the ups and downs of 
life, some changes took place in the Crawford 
family, and Mary now began to dread her friend 
Fanny. 

“What shall I tell Fanny?” she exclaimed, 
in the bitterness of some family perplexity, one 
day. 

“Tell her its none of her business,” said 
Charles, almost fiercely, “if she asks ques¬ 
tions.” V 

“Oh, hush, Charles—I can’t do that, you 
know I can’t.” 

“ If you must say anything, tell her the truth 
then,” he replied stoutly. 

“What!—and have it all over town before 
dinner time? Oh, Charles!” 

“Then don’t see her when she comes.” 

“ She will get in,” replied Mary despondingly. 
“There’s no'keeping her out when she thinks 
matters are going wrong.” 

“Well, Mary,” he replied impatiently, “I 
don’t know how to advise a woman in these 
matters. But I only wish she was a man, and 
I’d soon settle it—that’s all,” and so saying, he 
took his hat and left the house. 

“What shall I do?” said Mary to her mother, 
with tears in her eyes—“ I don’t know which is 
worse, to see her or not to see her. Ah!” she 
exclaimed, “ to be in suffering and mortification 
is bad enough, but to be made the gossip of half 
one’s acquaintance is too much. And I know 
Fanny Hastings so well! I know she ’ll tell the 

L-’s, and the B-’s, and the Q-’s just 

how we look, and all we say.” 

“It looks like rain,” said her mother con¬ 
solingly—“she’ll not come out on such a day, 
surely.” 

“Its just the weather she loves, and if it were 
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not, there’s no weather that would keep her , 
away,” said Mary bitterly. “ Ah! there ’s her 
ring,” she added, with the expression of one 
under a sudden attack of tooth-ache. 

It proved a false alarm, however, this time, 
and Mary had leisure to breathe again. But the 
door bell kept her in such a constant state of 
inquietude and agitation, that she was rather 
relieved at last when Mrs. Hastings did come, 
for come she did, armed with India rubbers and 
umbrella, “ all wind and weather scorning.” 

That evening Mary was particularly irritable 
and dispirited. 

“What is the matter, Mary?” said Charles 
at last. She sighed heavily as she answered— 
“Nothing in particular, Charles.” 

“Have you seen Mrs. Hastings to-day?” he 
enquired. 

“Yes,” she answered, in a low, sad voice— 

“yes—by this time, Charles, the L-’s, and 

B-’s, and the Q-’s know as much, and 

more of our affairs than we do ourselves. We 
are furnishing the conversation of all their tea- 
tables this evening.” 

“ Heaven preserve me from my friends,” 
ej|pulated the young man. 

“I wish I had taken your advice, Charles. 
You were right—a gossip is a dangerous friend. 
Sooner or later we are all vulnerable somewhere.” 

“Certainly,” replied her brother—“and we 
have no right to suppose a person will be true 
to us who is not so to others. In fact Mrs. 
Hastings is not true to herself. She was once 
a fine, intelligent girl—and what is she now—a 
gossip. By heavens,” he exclaimed earnestly, 
f ^I’d rather my wife were deaf and dumb, than 
that she should be that regular pest of society— 
a Gossip.” 

THE BLOOMING FLAX. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 

Up ! come to the meadow and gay-flowered lea, 

The dearly loved plant of the maidens to see! 

It grows up and blossoms so tenderly fair, 

Like a maiden it stands in the young summer air. 

Loud rustlings are heard from gold ears o’er the land, 
But quietly wrapt in her own shining band, 

The little flax wears her bright crownlet of blue 
Encircled with jewels, all sparkling in dew. 

Once hid in the bosom of cold earth she lay; 

Right cheerly she rose in the warm air of day: 

Now shimmering she sways in the sunshiny light 
And pours out an anthem at morning and night. 

We cherish her well, for when seemingly dead, 

They weave in our garments her silvery thread. 

Songs wonted, arise when it, silk-like, they feel 
Drawn light o’er the hand from the low humming wheel. - 

Vol. XI.—10 


THE LADY MARY. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER III. 

Daylight —the sweet, rosy daylight of a sum¬ 
mer’s morning broke over that rude, old keep. 
First it came softly, like the smile of an infant 
just aroused from its innocent slumber, delicately 
touching the ivy clad walls, penetrating the loop 
hole windows, and falling, with a faint glow, 
upon the rugged battlements. Then the light 
grew broader, and seemed filled with diamond 
particles. The foliage, bathed in dew and tremu¬ 
lous beneath its fragrant burthen, seemed shining 
under a weight of silver rain. The land grew 
ruddy: and then over the whole landscape—the 
castle, the forest and the distant hills, broke that 
storm of* golden light with which the summer 
heralds in the sunrise. 

That beautiful light stole in and looked upon 
the various inmates of the castle. It penetrated 
the thick draperies and the screen of tinted glass 
which sheltered from its too rude glare the un¬ 
conscious beauty of sweet Mary Talbot, it fell 
softly on her raven tresses, on the soft, warm 
cheek that lay couched, as it were, in the rosy 
palm of a hand itself half buried in the snow of 
a satin pillar, and it fell away from the swelling 
curve of her neck as if it had struck a tomb of 
Parian marble. If a look of sorrow had impres¬ 
sed those lovely features, a bedside prayer, a 
night of calm slumber had wholly dispersed it 
as the dew is exhaled from an overladen violet 
by the morning sunbeams. She lay among the 
azure and snowy waves of that luxurious couch 
a model of fresh youth and beauty. » 

And the light which fell so rosily on her stole 
heavily and dim through the tarnished hangings 
and dusty windows of the room below. It crept 
along the oaken floor, over that massive chair 
with its mutilated ornaments, and up to the 
ponderous bed where Lady Mabel was lying 
with her child. How pale were those two faces, 
how singular was the likeness between them, 
now that the same deep and harrowing thoughts 
impressed them alike; they were both motion¬ 
less, and the light, which received no rich tints 
from the dusky hangings, shed an unnatural and 
marble like hue upon them. They were awake, 
and had been all night long, and yet the eyes of 
these two women as they looked into each other 
glittered brightly as if the fires that lighted them 
found no diminution from lack of sleep. Their 
arms were interlinked, but with a certain con¬ 
straint, as if the passionate feelings that had at 
first locked them in this loving clasp were getting 
chill, and the affections of each were ready to 
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self-centre themselves again. It seemed as if 
the true outpourings of sympathy had been so 
unusual to the mother and child, that after the 
first gush of joy its language became awkward 
to them. A great change had fallen upon them 
both. With her tale of frailty, of wrong and 
pride, Lady Mabel had swept away all the awe 
and sublime respect with which the young girl 
had ever regarded her. Eleanor no longer trem¬ 
bled and thrilled beneath the glance of that dark 
eye. The veil of mystery which had so long 
shadowed the Lady Mabel was rent away, and 
the mother stood before her child no longer 
mailed in her indomitable pride of silence, but 
a mere woman, a weak—no, not weak—but a 
wronged and disgraced woman, from whose 
mystery of life all the romance was gone for¬ 
ever in that daughter’s eyes. In her thoughts 
that night, with her head pillowed on' the ma¬ 
ternal breast, whose unequal pulsations might 
have thrilled a statue into life, Eleanor pondered 
over all that she had heard, not calmly but with 
feverish exultation. Out of the great secret of 
her own birth she would yet weave chains— 
golden chains—by which Henry Percy should be 
hers. Even with the voice of her newly found 
mother in her ear—that voice so humbled into 
tenderness, so meek in its affectionate intona¬ 
tions, Eleanor was thinking more of the hopes 
and the glowing vista opened to them, than of 
the parent whose heart pillowed her. 

“ And now, Eleanor, child—dear child, now 
you will love me—I am no longer alone in the 
world—I am your mother, Eleanor—your mother 
—do you love the word—say, say, do you love 
me ?” Alas, alas, there was no soil in that young 
heart from which a growth of affection might 
spring capable of satisfying the great want just 
unchained in the mother’s soul. From the very 
cradle that heart had been trampled into marble 
by evil passions, that battled the harder there 
because they were under the curb of subtle 
talent, and a will which made even fierce pas¬ 
sions a tool to work out its own objects. She 
answered the impassioned caress of Lady Mabel 
with words that she would gladly have jre^idered 
equally ardent, but the sweet power of nature 
was wanting, and the poor mother sighed. 

Eleanor did not heed it, her heart was full of 
self. “Now tell me, mother, how can this our 
secret be brought to bear upon Lord Percy ? Oh, 
it will be a glorious triumph when he knows that 
in yielding up the daughter of an earl he secures 
the daughter of-” 

“Hush!” said Lady Mabel, folding Eleanor’s 
head to her bosom, and smothering the word that 
trembled on her lips—“not even here must the 
name be spoken!” 


“And shall it never be revealed? Must I 
always remain the orphan outcast, the bounty 
servant of Mary Talbot’s father?” said Eleanor, 
withdrawing from her mother’s clasp. “ Why 
tell me who I am if the knowledge is to be of 
no avail in my after life?” 

“And is it nothing that you have found a 
mother?” cried Lady Mabel, in a faint voice. 

“ Yes, it is much,” replied the girl with forced 
warmth, “ but the rest will follow—tell me, dear 
mother, shall not the rest follow ?” and the young 
girl pressed the white lips of Lady Mabel with 
her own. 

“That to which you aspire can only be 
purchased by the confession of your mother’s 
shame,” murmured the wretched woman. 

“ And I—the innocent child—must suffer for 
a parent’s fault,” said Eleanor bitterly. 

“ Oh, my child—my child ! these words, they 
sting me—they are cruel,” said Lady Mabel, 
cowering in the bed. 

Eleanor saw how the strong woman’s soul 
was shaken, she had no remorse, no pity. She 
saw that the proud being yearned and panted 
for her love—that in order to win it she would 
sacrifice her last possession, the good nape 
hitherto held cheatingly from the world, as the 
price of this love this new found mother must 
be her slave, the tool of her great ambition— 
but she refrained from pressing her power then. 
Her influence was too recently acquired; Elea¬ 
nor was prudent and dared not to test it further. 

“ Indeed—indeed I did not think to pain you 
thus, dear mother,” she said, with a look of deep 
contrition; “but alas! this was my only hope, 
that gone and Percy is lost to me forever.” 

Eleanor’s voice was sad: she seemed deeply 
moved, but submissive Lady Mabel gazed upon 
her. Her face was agitated: a fierce struggle 
was going on at her heart. 

“ Let this subject rest, my child,” she said 
faintly, “ w'hen the time comes your mother is 
ready for the sacrifice!” 

Eleanor kissed her mother and wept; but no 
tears came to the dark eyes of Lady Mabel. 
There was silence for a moment, and then the 
maiden rose suddenly on her elbow and listened. 

“ The people are astir,” she said; “I must 
not be found here. Hark! heard you not foot¬ 
steps on the staircase? Lady Mary must be 
going forth; Lord Percy is an early riser; she 
may meet him in his walks.” As she spoke, 
Eleanor started from the bed and ran to one of 
the loop hole windows. 

“ See,* mother—see! It is Lady Mary, she 
is going toward the moat by the old barbicon. 
How sadly she walks—ha, she has seen Percy 
going round the ruined barbicon, and now she 
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turns back. There will be no gathering of 
violets in the old moat to-day; in ten minutes 
she will be weeping in her chamber. 1 will go 
down and speak with him there. This hour 
will I know my fate. ,, 

“ It is well,” said Lady Mabel, also rising 
and girding on her robe of tarnished velvet. 
“Go, and in an hour’s *ime come back—till 
then I have much need for thought.” 

Hurriedly, but yet with jealous regard to her 
personal appearance, Eleanor put on the gar¬ 
ments which lay heaped in the great easy chair, 
and the Lady Mabel stood all the time regarding 
her with a troubled and anxious eye. When 
the young girl went out, seemingly forgetful of 
her mother’s presence, the wounded parent sank 
to her chair with a faint groan. After a little 
time spent in thoughts that seemed cruelly pain¬ 
ful, the strange woman drew a table toward her, 
and opening the heavy, silver clasps of a book 
that lay upon it, began to pore over some caba¬ 
listic figures imprinted on its pages. She seemed 
' to dwell upon and calculate these strange cha¬ 
racters with deep thought, adding here and there 
a new mark with an eagle plume pen which she 
now and then dipped thoughtfully into the mouth 
of a bronze dragon, whose throat seemed gorged 
with blood; for the fluid was crimson which dyed 
the eagle plume, and all around his jaws the 
dragon was dabbled with red. As the woman 
proceeded in her strange work her high forehead 
gathered into a frown; her lips closed harshly; 
and her eye grew brighter. Upon the claw of 
her oaken table she had placed one naked foot, 
that gleamed beneath her dusky garments like a 
fragment of marble deeply chiseled. In the in¬ 
tensity of her thought she pressed this foot upon 
the black wood till the veins started up over its 
surface like a network of delicate cord, and the 
joints expanded themselves like the claws of 
some animal eager to seize its prey. Soul and 
body her energies were all aroused in the pursuit 
of that which she believed to be an insight into 
her daughter’s future. An astrologer had given 
her that book, and had taught her the uses and 
combination of these cabalistic figures. 

At length the strange woman dropped her pen 
into the dragon’s jaw, and left it there weltering 
in the red fluid. Her hands slowly clasped them¬ 
selves upon the open pages of the book, and she 
drew a deep breath while a shadowy smile flitted 
over her face. She muttered something between 
hei lips, and arising, began to pace the floor. 
After a time, she paused before one of the win¬ 
dows and looked forth; her position commanded 
a view of the ruined barbicon. Upon a point of 
stone jutting through the vines and rich grasses 
that had long clothed the ruin, she saw her 


daughter bending forward and covering her 
face with both hands. The attitude was one 
of painful humiliation. By Eleanor’s side stood 
a young man, who seemed to be addressing her, 
for he now and then rested his hand on a frag¬ 
ment of the rock, and bent his head toward the 
cowering girl with a compassionate and earnest 
gesture, as if he were reasoning tenderly with 
her. All at once Lady Mabel saw her daughter 
start up, dash aside the young man’s hand with 
a passionate wave of her own, and dart around 
an angle of the ruin; a moment after she caught 
a gleam of her crimson mantle passing across the 
moat into the forest. Then turning to the bar¬ 
bicon again, she saw Lord Percy move with a 
slow and thoughtful step toward the castle, and 
then she turned to her cabalistic book again. 

“Strange,” she muttered, pondering over its 
pages—“strange it is that the threads of a life 
so dull and stagnant as hers and mine has been, 
should so spread from the present and tangle 
themselves with him and his. There will be 
blood and deep hate, but they will bring triumph, 
revenge, power. Revenge that shall fall like a 
thunder bolt on the two men who have wronged 
me.” 

She paused and bent her eyes more eagerly on 
the book. “Oh, that I could but sweep away 
the mist which covers all but the great points 
of this life map; that I could see, not only the 
results, but all the subtle machinery by which 
these results are to be worked out,” she mut¬ 
tered, and closing the book she locked the clasp 
with a small key suspended to her girdle. 

Scarcely had she closed the ponderous volume 
when the door opened, and Eleanor entered the 
chamber. Her step was light, h^r cheeks were 
burning, a brilliant smile too hung upon her lips, 
and they were blood red; but there was some¬ 
thing in her eyes, a deep, coal like glow break¬ 
ing through the sparkle, that gave one the idea 
of a snake just before it springs, when its colors 
seem to glow out brighter to the swell of its 
heated venom. 

The mother turned in her walk and approached 
Eleanor. 

“Well,” she said, “you have seen him, and 
this brightness of the cheek belies the result.” 

“ I have seen him, and—-and,” here the poor 
girl’s lip curled as in scorn of her own misery, 
“and he loves me not—never has loved me. 
But he has pitied me, mother, I was an orphan 
and dependant: so he pitied me, that is some¬ 
thing. Would it not have been a great conso¬ 
lation had Sir Thomas Boleyn pitied you?” 

The Lady Mabel winced at this rough mention 
of a name that had been fixed in her heart for 
twenty years like a thorn to rankle whenever it 
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was touched. Eleanor saw it, and smiled with 
cruel meaning. 

“ Is it not a sweet thing to be pitied, mother ?” 

Lady Mabel smiled wanly; she was a bold 
woman, and possessed of a most powerful will, 
but long solitude had somewhat shaken her 
nerves, and she shrank from the rude freedom 
with which her child spoke of secrets that had 
been wrung from her at almost the cost of life. 

“You have not told me what passed between 
you and Lord Percy,” she said. 

“ I cannot tell you—I do not know—what I 
said has escaped me—how he answered I can 
hardly remember, but the truth is here,” and 
she held a hand against her side, which seemed 
forced away by the heavy pulsations that beat 
against it. “He loves me not, and he loves 
another.” 

“The Lady Mary!” questioned Mabel. 

“ Yes,” was the bitter reply—“he speaks of 
his faith—of his duty to my cousin. He even 
reminded me of the great debt of gratitude due 
to such benefactors. Oh, he preached eloquently 
of his duty and of mine; but he loves not Mary 
Talbot nevertheless. Yet he does love.” 

“ Spoke you aught of Norfolk—or of Anne 
Boleyn ?” 

“Yes! and then he faltered—the blood left 
his cheek; he was obliged to lean upon the rock 
for support. He loves this Anne Boleyn.” 

“ And yet will he marry the Lady Mary ?” 
questioned Lady Mabel. “ The Percy’s are an 
honorable race: he will deal rightly in this !” 

“ Not if Anne Boleyn returns his love; not 
if she has staked her last hope in it as I have 
done,” cried Eleanor; “not if there is power in 
human will: X will die before he weds either.” 
She paused, sunk the little hand that had been 
raised and clenched with her last words, and 
began to pace the floor. Then she drew close 
to her mother, and seizing one pale hand kissed 
it fiercely. “ You have promised it, mother— 
you have promised it—I must live with this 
Anne Boleyn. Percy leaves the castle to-day. 
When he visits Norfolk again I must be there 
nestled close, close in the heart of his lady love. 
He shall never marry that girl, never, never, I 
have sworn it on my knees beneath the Druid 
oaks. The angels above and the fiends below 
witnessed the oath. He shall never wed her— 
never wed any one, save with a broken heart 
and a grave dug close to his bridal bed.” 

“ Strange,” muttered Lady Mabel, glancing 
toward the huge volume that she had been 
studying. “Such was his future written there, 
a bridal and a grave, and she, she who had been 
denied all share in the bridal dug the grave, thus 
it was figured forth.” 


“ Say, mother,” cried Eleanor, with fierce 
impatience, “when am I to set forth? You 
in your most ardent youth never panted for the 
shelter of Sir Thomas Boleyn’s roof as I do!” 

A thrill of pain ran through the unhappy 
mother’s bosom; she sat down and covered her 
brow with one hand. It was a great sacrifice 
which her daughter was requiring of her, and 
yet the young girl seemed unaware of its mag¬ 
nitude. All her life Lady Mabel had suffered in 
silence that the might keep her pride unbowed 
before that man, and now she was called upon to 
render it up and solicit his presence, or at least 
a shelter beneath his roof for her child, unac¬ 
knowledged as such save in the solitude of that 
old keep. 

“ Leave me awhile,” she said, removing the 
hand from her brow; “and send a messenger to 
me in half an hour. I will write to Sir Thomas 
Boleyn!” 

Eleanor went out, and the unhappy Lady 
\ Mabel was alone. She spread the parchment 
before her, she took the pen from its standish, 

| dashed a portion of the red fluid away from 
| its point, and then held it irresolute, her hand 
trembling as if it had been a poinard with the 
i point at her heart. At length she began to 
! write, but paused at every other word, and 
then would sink into thought. The past was 
crowding with all its sweet and troubled memo¬ 
ries to her heart; her brain ached with excess of 
thought, and yet her hand seemed bereft of its 
S power, she could not write! 
j Then she tore the parchment in fragments, 
j and began again with the same painful effort—’ 
the same success. Another trial, another, and 
the floor around her seat was scattered with 
| scraps of parchment. She heard Eleanor’s step 
1 upon the stairs with a heavier tread, and she 
knew that her messenger was waiting. Ashamed 
of her irresolution, she snatched the pen and 
i wrote, “ The Lady Mabel would see Sir Thomas 
Boleyn at his earliest speed.” This was all. 

| When the messenger entered, Lady Mabel 
was folding the parchment and weaving a skein 
of floss around it. How her poor, thin hands 
trembled as she tied the knot. Eleanor saw it, 
but like a young hound she had started in the 
hunt of life, and cared not for the agony her 
race might bring to others, even to her own 
mother. There was something of scorn in the 
young girl’s feelings—scorn of her mother’s 

1 frailty, but it was the reprehension of a selfish, 
stern nature, not the compassionate reproach, 
half tender, half forgiving, with which the pure 
and good regard sin in those they love. 

“ This is kind—this is the proof of a mother’s 
love,” said Eleanor, kissing Lady JMabel’s cold 
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cheek. “ When will the messenger return ? will 
Sir Thomas heed that which you have written V ’ 

“Doubt it not!” said the mother, sadly— 
“doubt it not; but oh, my child, you are in 
haste to leave me.” 

“ Then you are sure he will obey your behest, 
quite sure, mother,” cried the girl, heedless of 
the pathetic reproach which her eager selfish¬ 
ness had wrung from the Lady Mabel. 

“ Yes, I am sure,” said the Lady Mabel, and 
her voice sunk low. 

“ And how many days will it take before I 
know—before I can set forth ?” cried the girl, 
still heedless and eager. 

“In ten days, probably, your wishes will all 
be accomplished.” 

“ And then,” cried Eleanor, clenching her 
hand—“and then for the consummation of my 
love or my revenge. Oh, this girl shall suffer; 
she shall suffer whether I be given up to love 
or to hate—I have writhed for my mother’s sin, 
she shall atone in blood, it may be for that of 
her father. Mother, this act shall avenge us 
both !” and the young girl kissed her mother 
again, and went forth following the messenger 
that she might speed him on his journey. 

“ Ah, how eager she is to weave the crimson 
thread into his life-woof—but it is written—it is 
written—” and Lady Mabel fell into a deep train 
of thought. 

Meantime, the messenger who bore Lady 
Mabel’s letter was mounted and away. As he 
turned down a forest path leading from the 
castle he overtook Lord Percy, who bad taken 
his leave of the earl, and, sending a servant 
forward with the horses, was walking slowly 
through the forest, with sweet Mary Talbot 
leaning on his arm. Little did Henry Percy 
dream how intimately that man’s errand was 
connected with his after fate. He simply ob¬ 
served that the messenger was well mounted, 
and pursued his walk, conversing in a quiet 
and somewhat regretful tone to his companion; 
and so it is, small events go by us unnoticed, 
that if we could read them aright would stalk 
by our sides as giants ordered to trample down 
our path to the grave. Lord Percy saw the mes¬ 
senger, but heeded him less than the pebbles 
beneath his feet. What was that clod of earth 
to him ? 

He bent his head and listened to the sweet 
words of Mary Talbot. It was a bird like voice, 
timid and sweet, thrillingly sweet now that the 
gentle manner of her betrothed hushed the ap¬ 
prehensions that his coldness had excited the 
night before. 

“And so you thought my absence long, 
sweet lady?” said the gentleman, resuming 

10 * 


the conversation that had been interrupted by 
the passing horseman. 

“You have been absent more than two 
months,” replied Mary Talbot, and the rose 
on her cheek grew bright, “and—and we have 
so little company.” 

“But the young duke, so handsome, so full 
of life, surely he must have made you forgetful 
of my absence!” 

Lord Percy bent his eyes upon his companion 
as these words were uttered, and there was deep 
anxiety in their expression, not that feverish look 
which springs from jealous love, but a scrutiny 
of the mind alone. Did Percy wish or fear that 
his interest in that young heart had been usurped 
by the Duke of Richmond? 

Mary lifted her eyes suddenly, and a flash of 
surprise thrilling and joyful lighted them up, 
she—innocent child—mistook the tone of his 
voice, the deep anxiety of his manner. Percy 
was jealous of the young duke—he loved her— 
he loved her—else wherefore was he so earnest 
in his inquiries ? This thought vibrated through 
her heart till it thrilled like a flower when the 
wind sways its stalks. Percy had not caught 
the momentary glance, but he saw the color 
blooming deeper and deeper over her cheek, 
and felt the hand upon his arm tremble, his 
hopes rose, a smile broke over his face, and he 
spoke with animation. 

“Sweet lady—dear lady: if your gentle heart 
has indeed been enthralled by this young noble: 
if the engagement made by our fathers has 
begun to hang heavily on you—speak out, deal 
frankly with me, you have not upon the broad 
earth a friend more true, or who would prove 
more indulgent!” 

Again Lady Mary lifted those large eyes, they 
were full of beautiful, holy love, her sweet lips 
were parted and bright as coral, and a smile 
bathed her face as sunshine streams upon a rose. 
Percy met the look, and beneath its glorious elo¬ 
quence his heart sunk. The color absolutely fled 
from his cheek, and he bent his eyes to the earth 
with a sigh. 

“ You can but question me thus in jest,” said 
Lady Mary, smothering a sigh. “Oh! how un¬ 
like his—how full of exquisite happiness.” 

‘‘No—I was not jesting,” said the young man 
thoughtfully, and he walked on with his eyes bent 
to the earth. “ I was not jesting, sweet lady,” 
he continued, after awhile, resuming the subject 
with an effort. “ In truth, I did think that a 
youth so full of pleasing powers, so gloriously 
beautiful, could not have failed to ensnare almost 
any maiden’s heart!” 

Lady Mary cast down her eyes and began to 
tremble at her own boldness, as she said— 
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“Are not maidens’ hearts somewhat like 
birds! If caught young may they not become 
so enamored of their prison that they are never 
exposed to a second thrall. Methinks I have 
heard Eleanor say something like this!” 

Percy turned his eyes upon her crimson cheek 
—upon the thick lashes drooping toward them, 
she was so lovely, so sweetly feminine in the 
confusion that followed her artless confession of 
love for himself, that, for the moment, his heart 
was touched. She lifted her eyes, and they met 
his while this new expression burned eloquently 
there. His lips parted smilingly as if to give utter¬ 
ance to some sweet sentiment in unison with the 
expression of those eyes, but he checked himself 
and moved on, changing countenance each in¬ 
stant, and evidently ill at ease. 

Mary saw nothing of the change, her heart 
was in a sweet tumult. A blissful cloud floated 
before her vision, she could scarcely see the wild 
flowers that perished beneath her feet, blessing 
her with fragrance as they died. It was the first 
time that Percy’s eyes had ever met hers with 
that expression. It was the first time she had 
ever felt certain of his love. 

But Percy was occupied with other thoughts. 
The name of Eleanor Howard brought his inter¬ 
view with that young girl in the morning pain¬ 
fully to his mind. Her impassioned words: the 
wild eloquence with which she had pleaded for 
his love: the fierce threat with wnich she had 
left him,all came to his mind with startling sud¬ 
denness. In his anxiety to search into the inno¬ 
cent heart of his betrothed, he had, for a time, 
forgotten the cousin. But now he remembered 
she had threatened him, and the Lady Mary also 
—what if for his sake that gentle creature were 
to suffer harm. The doubt excited a degree of 
compassionate tenderness toward the poor girl. 

“And so Mistress Eleanor has been your per- 
ceptress in the sweet science of love,” he said, 
with forced gaiety. 

“No—we are much alone, and so talk of 
many things,” said Lady Mary smiling, “Elea¬ 
nor would be a poor teacher, methinks. She 
who has her first lesson in love yet to learn.” 

“ And has she told you this ?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“And of late?” 

“No longer since than last night, and very 
often before that. Indeed, how should it be 
otherwise? with the exception of this visit from 
young Richmond and a chance traveller now and 
then, we have no society save that of the Lady 
Mabel, which is most choicely dealt out—and, 
to say the truth, we do not always regret that it 
is so.” 

“ So the girl is both artful and false,” mused 


Lord Percy, heeding only a portion of his com¬ 
panion’s speech; “and yet,” he reasoned, in¬ 
fluenced, as most men are, by a disposition to 
excuse errors arising from a passion of which 
they are the object—“and yet how could she be 
expected to confess her passion to the young 
creature who was herself betrothed to its object.” 

By this time the young couple had approached 
a spot in the forest path where Percy’s servant 
had been ordered to meet him with the horses. 
The man was waiting beneath the boughs of an 
oak, and Percy’s page lay upon the turf between 
two of the gnarled roots. Poor Mary Talbot, 
her heart sunk as she saw the group, and, spite 
of herself, tears started to her eyes. Percy was 
also much agitated. He had requested Mary to 
join his walk, resolved to unburden his heart of 
a secret that was weighing down his manhood 
like a load of iron. Up to that hour he had 
forced himself to believe her indifferent to the 
bands that linked their future together. He had 
determined to confide in her wholly—to ask her 
aid to claim a sister’s affection in return for the 
earnest brotherly love that filled his heart for 
her. But her agitation—her sweet confession 
of feelings deeper—oh, how much deeper than 
those of a sister—unsettled all his resolution. 
He could not crush sweet and innocent impulses 
whose faintest mutations were written on that 
face. It seemed like strangling a dove that had 
sought shelter in his bosom. 

“Not now,” he said, inly, as the horses ap¬ 
peared in sight. “I must take more time—I 
cannot say it to her now—I dare not!” 

“ We will turn and walk toward the castle!” 
he said, addressing Mary with great gentleness. 
“I have thoughtfully led you too far, and we 
have outwalked the old serving man.” 

Tears were swelling at Mary Talbot’s heart, 
so she turned in silence, and they began to re¬ 
trace their steps. How precious those few mo¬ 
ments were to her—how heavily her heart beat 
as each footstep brought them nearer to the 
parting moment. The old man came in sight, 
he had stopped to gather some nuts from a 
thicket, and came forward with a branch in 
his hand. Percy paused and clasped the little 
hand that Mary had scarcely strength to remove 
from his arm. His own trembled and his voice 
shook. She lifted her eyes to his—misty with 
love-light gleaming out through the swelling 
tears. 

When,” she would have said, “ shall I see you 
again ?—when shall this true heart be blessed 
by a sight of its idol ?” or something as near 
this as a heart full of tenderness and trembling 
with maiden modesty could utter. But the words 
died on her lips: her pleading eyes still dwelt on 
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his, and, without knowing it, her little hand 
wove itself closer around his fingers, as he 
attempted gently to withdraw them. She could 
just find words to say blushing—“that the earl 
would think it very strange if Percy suffered so 
many weeks to pass again without coming to 
visit him.” 

Percy smiled faintly, and with that look of 
tender compassion which we bestow on a child 
in its troubles, he lifted her hand to his lips. 
The touch vibrated through her whole frame, yet 
with intuitive delicacy she withdrew her hand. 

“Farewell!” said Percy, deeply moved— 
“ farewell, sweet lady, all the saints bless you 
till we meet again!” he said, glad to leave the 
time of his return unsettled. He turned sud¬ 
denly and left her. When the old man came 
up swinging his bough of green nuts idly in his 
hand, the young lady stood in the midst of the 
path, her face covered with both hands, and 
sobbing like a child. The old man paused and 
began to cut away fresh boughs of a hazle thicket 
by the path. The tears of his sweet young lady 
were sacred, he would not disturb them. 

She looked around—along the path that Percy 
had taken—toward the old man—no one saw 
her, so she stooped down, gathered a tuft of 
wild flowers with sprigs of wood moss clinging 
around, which Percy’s foot had crushed together, 
and placed it in her bosom. With this treasure 
against her heart she turned sadly, and walked 
toward the castle, followed by the old man. 

(to be continued.) 


SONG OF A RELEASED SPIRIT. 

BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 

Not on earth! Not on earth, though her Tallies may 
beam 

With a splendor known only in holiest times, 

Ere the flower of her sod or the foam of her stream 
Were crimsoned by battle, or darkened by crimes— 
Not on earth would I rest, for a heavenlier glow 
Than she gives, was flashed down on my spirit below, 
And it heralds me on where the air is all bright 
As it floats like an undying dream o’er the bowers 
Whose eves are morS beautiful, balmy and light 
Than the day-beam to such a dark dwelling as ours. 
I am there ! I am there! and the blue-girdled stars 
Are all glowing like Gods on their swift rolling cars : 
I hear the soft rustle of banners and wings 
Like the low, dreamy tune of invisible springs— 

I look—and a forest of plumes is unrolled 

With a shimmer of crimson, and star-light and gold, 

While a hymn floats aloft in a warble of bliss: 

Oh, when was earth’s music so thrilling as this ? 

Bear me upward and onward ye shadowy souls! 

Still farther! still farther! ’till placed in yon clime 
Where the last starry tide of the Universe rolls, 

I can smile on the dim-shining ocean of Time. 


THE PORTRAIT. 

BY MISS ANNE WHARTON. 


I 


I had gazed on many beautiful faces, and in 
many lands, but none ever met my eyes and 
touched my heart like this. I actually started 
with surprise at such perfect loveliness as the 
green curtain was withdrawn which concealed 
the portrait. 

It seemed too purely, too perfectly beautiful 
to be the pictured form of a human being. I 
turned to my aged conductress to ask the name 
of the original. The tears were in her eyes as 
she replied, “ that, sir, is Madeline Wortly, the 
picture was completed the day she was nineteen; 
need I tell you of her fate, or have you heard it 
spoken of in the village? for it is well known.” 
I had not, and the old woman placed seats for 
us opposite the picture, and thus began:— 

I have been housekeeper in Sir Alfred Wortly’s 
family nearly forty years, and have seen the al¬ 
terations which time has made with a pained and 
grieving heart. The hall has fallen to decay, and 
all around and within it looks gloomy and de¬ 
serted; but alas! that is nothing to the change, 
the blight that has come upon its once happy 
inmates. It was a gay time when my master 
brought home his young bride from foreign parts, 
with her soft gentle voice and pale delicate cheek, 
and gayer still, when the bells rang and the bon¬ 
fires blazed to welcome the birth of her infant. 
She was a kind mistress, and a good and gentle 
wife, and one would have thought that when all 
hearts loved her, and all voices welcomed her, 
she must have been happy, and so, indeed, she 
was generally thought to be, but I could see more 
clearly, and knew well that the lip could scarce 
conceal its quivering, even by the smiles which 
wreathed it. Whether she grieved for her own 
sunny Italy, or whether her heart had found 
another home than Wortly Manor I knew not; 
but grieve she did, silently and secretly, and her 
cheek grew paler, and her step more feeble, until 
Sir Alfred became alarmed, and wearied her with 
persuasions to try change of air and scene, but 
to no purpose; it was the only request I ever 
knew her to refuse, but in that she was steady. 
After the birth of her child she grew rapidly 
worse, and it was evident to all but her doating 
husband that she was sinking. He would not 
believe it, and went on hoping, even against 
hope, that she would recover; at length, the 
blow fell—my mistress died! And from that 
hour Sir Alfred was an altered man. He was 
not young when he married, and now he ap¬ 
peared much older than he really was; nothing 
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could engage his attention, or interest his feel¬ 
ings, but his motherless girl. Not only the love 
he had borne his wife, but all he had ever felt 
for any living being seemed transferred to her. 

A blythe, happy-hearted, beautiful creature 
was Madeline Wortly; she had a kind word 
and a cheering smile for all, there was not a 
villager but knew and loved her; she inherited 
her father’s high and generous disposition, and 
her mother’s deep and passionate feelings. I 
had been present at her birth, and watched her 
with almost a parent’s care till now, and few, 
if any, but myself, knew the strength and fervor 
of her feelings. They were naturally wild, and 
habitually under too little control. I used often 
to tremble at the extremes to which they might 
some day lead her, and even tried to check her 
in her expressions of affection or dislike; for she 
felt everything in extremes, and then she would 
weep and express sorrow in such passionate 
words that she unwittingly repeated the fault 
even in her repentance. You would not have 
wondered at her father’s love could you have 
seen them as I have, when she had gone to 
plead for some culprit in disgrace; she used to 
fling her arms round his neck, and lean her 
glowing cheek upon his forehead, letting her 
long ringlets mix with his grey hair, and fall 
upon his shoulder; and so she would stand, and 
plead in her own peculiar manner, as though 
her life depended on his answer. And seldom < 
had she to plead long ere the request was \ 
granted. i 

I will not weary you with a longer description j 
of her childhood; suffice it, she grew in beauty < 
as in years. The time came, at length, when < 
others sought her love, and tried to woo her from i 
her home to halls of splendor. She would not l 
listen to them; she loved her father too well, i 
she said, to wish to leave him. Well, I guessed ( 
that Madeline’s was not the heart to be content \ 
forever with such love, and so it proved, for l 
shortly afterward she owned to me she had, with < 
her usual precipitancy, “plighted her faith,” to < 
use her own words, “to one worth all the glit- < 
tering parade of her former lovers.” “ He was j 
not rich,” she said, “ but she was, so that was < 
of no consequence; at any rate her word was i 
given, and at all hazards should be kept.” Sir < 
Alfred, as usual, only studied his child, and it < 
was soon a settled thing. j 

Captain Euston was exactly the man to cap- j 
tivate such a heart as Madeline’s, longing to j 
associate itself with something noble. He was s 
young, handsome, generous, and, like herself, j 
high-spirited to a fault; he could not rest under j 
the shadow of an insult offered either to himself \ 
or those he loved; and their proud,high tempers ' 


i were so much alike, that I half feared for their 
happiness. 

There had been a gentleman named Forrester 
> staying at the Manor House for some days pre- 
> viously to Miss Wortly’s birth-day, which was 
l to be celebrated, as usual, by a large party in the 
> house, and the villagers dining on the grounds, 
i the evening generally terminating with dancing 
| and fireworks. Sir George Forrester and Capt. 

| Euston had not found each other’s society very 
J agreeable, it would appear, for they avoided 
? each other as much as possible, and when com- 
\ pelled to meet strove to appear ceremoniously 
<; polite. Why this was, I never knew; but I 
< was sorry to perceive that Madeline, with the 
\ waywardness of youth and beauty, listened to 
\ the flattering speeches of Sir George with rather 
more attention than was necessary. It was not 
| that she liked him in reality, for it was impos- 
\ sible with the shadow of a preference in her 
t heart for Captain Euston, the frank, the noble, 
c to bestow a serious thought on a being like the 
i other, however devoted or incense-breathing he 
| might be. And that she did love the former 
almost to adoration I am assured; but he never 
flattered, and, perhaps, the beauty wished to 
hear herseif praised by the lips she loved best, 
and sought to pique him into rivalling the other, 
but she little knew her lover if thus she hoped. 
The morning of her birth-day arrived, and her 
father showered blessings and presents upon his 
darling. Almost all had some trifle to bestow, 
and thought themselves honored by its accept¬ 
ance. Captain Euston was stepping forward to 
congratulate her, and she looked so lovely and 
so graceful, that he forgot her late caprice and 
unkindness in the warmth of his love and admi¬ 
ration. He had some time before promised her 
his picture on this day, and was about to offer it 
when Sir George entered the room, and walking 
quickly up to Madeline, and, taking her hand, 
began complimenting her in such a strain that 
after the first few words Euston turned away 
with a cheek like marble, and a brow in which 
the veins seemed bursting. Half an hour after¬ 
ward he was pacing the garden, with what feel¬ 
ings I cannot tell, when a light touch was on 
his arm, and Madeline whispered, “and have 
you nothing to give me, Henry?” “Nothing, 
Miss Wortly, that I can flatter myself you would 
value!” was the reply. “Indeed you are mis¬ 
taken, Henry. I would value anything you give 
me,” urged the girl. There was something in 
the tone of her voice he could not resist, and, 
though not reconciled to bestow the miniature, 
he broke a small branch from a clematis near to 
which they were standing, and taking the flowers 
therefrom, made them into a little bunch and 
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offered them; he would have spoken,but he was 
interrupted by Sir George, who had, perhaps, 
been watching them. They separated, and did 
not meet again till dinner, when, instead of the 
jewels which generally sparkled among Made¬ 
line’s curls, a small bunch of clematis only rested 
there. Euston saw it, and in an instant was by 
her side, whispering words which sent the rich 
blood to her cheek, and for awhile they were the 
happiest of all. Alas! that the spirit of envy 
should have again crept in to mar their joy and 
spread a blight, and endless sorrow over all. 

It was later in the evening when I again saw 
Miss Wortly, and she looked restless and un¬ 
easy. I instantly remarked it, and she owned 
she thought it unkind of Captain Euston to ab¬ 
sent himself on such an evening; she said he 
had been away upward of an hour, and she was 
waiting for his return ere she would dance. 
“But where is Sir George, my love?” asked I, 
anxious to hear how she would speak of him, 
and happy to find by her answer that he had at 
last wearied her, “ oh, he is away too, I believe,” 
she said, “ and don’t ask me about him any more ; 
he has made himself particular in his behavior 
toward me all day, and I know Henry does not 
like him. Then came the tale of the morning, 
and a hope that she had pleased him by wearing 
his flowers. 

“And where are they now, dearest?” I in¬ 
quired, perceiving they were no longer in her 
hair. “ Here, are they not ?” she answered, 
raising her hand to her brow with a hurried 
exclamation; I could not answer, for I was 
that minute called by several voices; the music 
below suddenly ceased, the sound of many foot¬ 
steps and suppressed tones was heard outside 
my door, but the words “duel,” “dangerously 
wounded,” and “ Captain Euston,” met our 
affrighted ears. I begged Madeline to be calm, 
and promised to ascertain the meaning of the 
dreadful words. Alas! alas! there was but 
little to obtain; the flowers which had fallen 
from Madeline’s hair, had been exhibited by Sir 
George Forrester to Captain Euston as a gift 
from the wearer; what words passed on either 
side I know not, but I know too well they ended 
in Euston insisting on instant satisfaction, as it 
is called; others interfered but to no purpose; 
they walked into the grounds, the distance was 
measured, the pistols raised, the signal given, 
and Henry Euston was in eternity! Sir George 
had also received his antagonist’s ball, and was 
carried in a state of insensibility from the field. 

The wound of Captain Euston was examined, j 
not from any hope of doing good but for form’s 
sake; when that was over, and the doctors had 
declared their presence was useless, Sir Alfred 


sought his daughter; he had lingered in the hope 
of carrying some good news, and scarcely dared 
to witness the effect his words would produce. 
We entered the room in which I left her, she 
was on her knees with her face buried in a sofa 
i cushion. I half hoped she had been praying, 
j but that was dispelled by the first glance at her 
\ face. 

s Now were exhibited the fatal proofs of the 
S long indulgence of a naturally uncontrollable 
s temper, wanting the curb of good management, 
S and above all sadly wanting the spirit of reli- 
< gious resignation to a Divine Will. “You see 
! that picture, sir,” continued the old lady, point- 
j ing to the one I had so much admired, “such 
i was she in the morning, and if possible more 
! beautiful, and now in one short hour even her 
i fond father could scarcely recognize her. She 
\ had shed no tear, she had not uttered a word, 
j but every feature was convulsed, and there 
| were lines on her brow deep as those furrowed 
by years on her father’s. We had no need to 
speak, she understood by our looks that which, 
I do not think, one present would have dared 
to utter, and motioned with her hand that she 
would see him. ‘You had better not love,’ 
sobbed Sir Alfred. She tried to speak, but the 
attempt almost choked her. I knew that to 
refuse her in her present mood would be even 
more dangerous than complying, and we led 
the way to the room in which he lay. She 
advanced to the couch, and stood beside it with 
folded arms and closed lips; I had expected 
screams and fainting, but was not prepared for 
this. Her silence was unnatural and alarmed 
her father; he gazed on her for some time, and 
then taking her cold hand besought her to speak 
to him, if only one word. She answered not, 
she never removed her eyes from the face of her 
dead lover. Sir Alfred could bear it no longer, 
he threw himself on his knees before his child, 
and the tears almost blinded him as they rolled 
down his furrowed cheek. ‘Speak to me, for 
God’s sake speak to your old father, my own, 
my beautiful, my innocent; but one word, my 
Madeline, but one; see, see, I kneel to you for 
one look, my child!’ 

“ For an instant his voice seemed to recall her 
senses, she raised both hands to her forehead, 
and then followed a wild, terrific, horrible 
laugh. She was, and is still, a raving maniac. 
Sir George, the cause of this misery, was com¬ 
pelled to fly his native land, and became a con¬ 
science-stricken wretch; the bullet which had 
pierced his side, and which could not be extri¬ 
cated, disabled him from making any exertion. 
The sufferings of his victims were slight in com¬ 
parison with his own.” 
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OUR FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 

MARCH AND APRIL. j 

“In March, Alice, you will have a fair show of > 
flowers on most of your pot plants, and in consequence j 
you should supply them more liberally with water. ) 
They require, too, more sun and air, and as the season \ 
will, of course, be more advanced, they can have it < 
more frequently. Your Heliotropes and Mignionette \ 
will now be in bloom and diffusing their rich frag- S 
ranee. Your Cacti, too, will be forward, and some of < 
them in flower. The Epiphyllum among the latter. ? 
You should be very careful not to moisten this tribe s 
of plants too much, for none are more liable to decay 1 
at the root. All your plants that have ceased flower- \ 
ing, and are exhibiting growth of young wood, your \ 
Camellias and Daphnes for example, should be well J 
supplied with moisture and kept in a warm situation, > 
although both of the latter varieties do better when < 
not exposed to the direct rays of the sun. Whatever ? 
bulbous roots have ceased flowering should be placed j 
on one side, and suffered to dry; not, however, out of j 
their pots. By the way of bulbous roots, the Ama- j 
ryllis, Johnsoniensis and Aulica will also be in flower, ? 
though the latter is generally earlier. A parlor, how- j 
ever, has not the regular heat of a green-house. You 
can also place in pots some bulbs of the Tuberose, the 
Amaryllis Tormosissima, a beautiful and rich variety, 
the Tigridas or Tiger flowers, with all the varieties of 
the Gladioli give early flowering. They all, however, 
thrive best in the open ground. 

“ It will also be time to go to work out of doors, for | 
it will now be necessary to dig and prepare your par- j 
terre. You must have this done at least a ‘ spit’ or j 
spade deep, and if our soil should prove too heavy a < 
loam, or too clayey, we must have some river sand ? 
well mixed with it. It must also be well manured, j 
and the manure dug deeply into the surrounding soil. < 
The whole should then be rendered as fine as possible ? 
and laid out in beds, to receive your hardy annual s 
flower seeds, all of which should now be sown. You j 
must sow them in drills exactly as you did with those j 
in the house. They will answer better, however, j 
without watering: leave nature to attend to their ( 
wants. You had better name each separate variety $ 
to prevent confusion. But perhaps you wish a list of j 
the most favorite of flowers, capable of being sown at j 
this season. All the Asters, the Flos Adonis, Agera- j 
turn, Allyssum, Anagallis, Argemone, the various va- 
rieties of double Balsams, Calliopsis or Coreopsis, the \ 
Clarkeas, Centaureas, Cleoino, Collinsia, the varieties ? 
of Ipomere and Convolvoli, all of which with the ex- \ 
ception of the Convolvolus Minor, a pretty border l 
flower, are climbers; the Delphinums, Erysimum, 1 
Escholuias, Eutocas, Euchardium, Gillias, Godetia, i 
Helianthi, Hibisci, a lovely race of flowers, Hole- j 
nium, Iberis, Lathyri, or Sweet Peas, Lavatera, Lep- 
tosiphon, Lupins, Malopes, the Mathiol®, stocks or 5 
stock gilli flowers, the Mirabiiis or Marvel of Peru, < 
a very showy but common, thongh favorite flower; \ 
the Myosotis or Forget-Me-Not, Nigellae, Another® j 
or Primroses, Petunias, Poppys, and the Violet or j 
Heart’s Ease. If the season, however, be cold and I 


stormy, you will have to defer your operations to the 
last of the month, or the commencement of April. 

“Your beds of bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., will 
now want overlooking and cleansing. You must be 
careful when removing their coverings not to injure 
the leaves, which will already have made their ap¬ 
pearance. I think of nothing more for March.” 

“Well, what in April?” 

“ As to your house-plants the same course of treat¬ 
ment I prescribed for March, with the addition of more 
frequent sun and air. All the bulbs and most of the 
other plants will be in bloom. They will now need 
syringing, or an occasional sprinkling of the leaves 
with water from a fine watering-pot. What plants 
are in bloom must be sheltered from the direct rays 
of the noon-day sun, which will cause the flowers to 
wither sooner than is desirable. Your Cacti and 
Echino-Cacti had better be re-potted. Be careful 
when you do so to cover the bottoms with an inch 
or two of rough gravel stones, or broken pot-shreds, 
so that they will have an opportunity of draining 
freely; otherwise they are liable to decay. 

“ Out of doors your Tulips and Hyacinths with your 
other bulbs will need weeding and staking. Your an¬ 
nual seeds will commence vegetating. They, too, will 
require some attention, but not without the young plants 
are well up, which, however, they will scarcely be. 
Those that are may be weeded. If the season be dry 
the more delicate sorts may be watered in the same 
way that I directed before for seeds sown in the house. 

“ There are some varieties of flower seeds which may 
still be sown, for instance those less hardy than those 
directed to be sown in March; such as are styled tender 
by gardeners in their catalogues. I have alreadymen- 
tioned some of the most desirable.” 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Our fashion plate for March gives the newest styles 
of walking dresses. 

Fig. i.—A Promenade Dress of a light purple 
color, beautifully embroidered up the skirt and on the 
corsage, in a style that is destined to be very popular 
the coming season. Sleeves tight: corsage high. A 
green drawn capote, trimmed with lace and a large 
rosette on the right side, completes this exquisite 
walking dress. 

Fig. ii. —A Walking Dress of light green silk: 
corsage a point: sleeves tight; and the skirt very full. 
A velvet polka jacket, with sleeves slashed, and but¬ 
tons with loops fastening up the from, completes this 
dress. The hair is plainly dressed, and knotted behind. 

Evening Dresses are still appearing, each^vveek in 
a different style. The prevailing fashion just now is 
to trim the skirt with lace instead of flounces: the 
corsage is also usually covered with trimmings, so far 
indeed as to hide the sleeves, which are short. A 
pretty style for young ladies dresses has been intro¬ 
duced : it is to trim a taffetas dress with crape flounces 
pinked, nine or ten being put on often in tiers of three 
and three. Infinitely more variety is now perceptible 
in skirts than in corsages: berthes and revers still 
continue to preponderate over corsages drapes. For 
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THE STARS. 

BY MRS. ANNE P. DINNIES. 

“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar.” Wordsworth. 

Surely there are supernal influences exerted 
over every living being, which it would be im¬ 
possible for even the most ingenious casuist to 
explain, otherwise than by ascribing them to 
the reminiscences which the soul experiences of 
its original heaven; and which create in it that 
vague, but intense desire for the mysterious and 
the pure, which all must be conscious of having 
felt; though few, perhaps, have sought to trace 
its cause, or paused to develope its effects. 

The influence of the moonlit heavens over 
the mind of man has long been admitted; and 
philosophy has vainly endeavored to detect its 
origin or modify its effects. The stars “which 
are the poetry of heaven,” are, perhaps, the most 
delightful companions which nature bestows upon 
her worshippers. They watch around the cradle 
of infancy, light us through the devious paths of 
youth and manhood, shine over our declining 
years, and shed their pensive lustre upon our 
silent grave. Touched by this constancy it is 
impossible to gaze upon them without a con¬ 
sciousness of their truth, and we involuntarily 
view them as our friends. We hold communion 
with them in our sorrow, and appeal to them for 
sympathy in our joys. We identify them with 
those we love; and their sublimating power gives 
a tinge of sentiment to our feelings, and a shadow 
of superstition to our thoughts. We draw dark 
auguries from their obscured radiance, or sweet 
promises from their brilliancy. In the language 
of Byron, “ they are a beauty and a mystery, and 
create 

In us such love and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life have named themselves 
a star.” 

In every mood, in every situation, the mind 
becomes soothed and elevated while contempla¬ 
ting the firmament. The clouds which sorrow 
Vol. XI.— 11 


) has hung upon the spirits fade before the holy 
$ aspirations which fill the soul as it embraces the 
: idea of eternity conveyed by the boundless ex- 
\ panse of air. The doubts which disappointment 
i has engendered, give place to hopes so blinded 
j with dreams of the future, that tranquillity falls 
i upon the heart—and in communion with these 
‘ glorious revelations of Divinity, the world, its 
J trials, and sufferings are forgot. 

J Not long since I was watching by the couch of 
) sickness when midnight settled upon the earth, 
j and found the sufferer wrapped in the slumber 
' of exhaustion. The night breeze came freshly in 
\ at the open casement, and the moonlight rested 
: upon the world like a silver curtain. Gradually 
( I approached to inhale the one, and gaze upon 
J the other. Stars were in the sky like gems upon 
\ a royal robe, and light clouds floated about in 
; detached masses, with their illuminated edges, 

' rendering the horizon more beautiful from the 
j variety they afforded. I looked long and ear- 

> nestly upon the scene, and my spirit owned its 
\ tranquilizing effect. 

| Nature seemed to sleep; and earth was in har- 
j mony with the heaven that canopied its beauty. 

> The stars, those bright intelligences, seemed to 
| hold converse with each other, and recalled the 
j idea of the inspired writer of their “ singing 
; together for joy.” I felt a 3trong desire stir 
- within ray bosom for that wonderful love which 
| taught the Chaldean of old to interpret their lan- 
\ guage, and prophecy their connexion with the 
\ sons of men. Presently one star more luminous 

> than the rest attracted my attention, and became 
| associated in my thoughts with one young in 

years, brilliant in intellect, and buoyant with 
: hope and aspiration. I dwelt upon its course 

> with interest, and imagined it a type of his des- 
j tiny. As I watched it, clouds gathered around 
| its path, and almost obscured its glory; but it 
| struggled for a moment, and by the power of its 
\ own light pierced their fleecy folds, and calmly 
| pursued its upward and steady way. On, and 
j still onward was its proud career, until it reached 
s the zenith of the arch, and shone down in re- 
\ splendent lustre on a thousand eyes. My bosom 
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throbbed with a feeling of gratulation at its . 
success, until a low voice seemed to awaken j 
from its recesses, and ask— “ why, oh, watcher J 
of the midnight stars! dwelleth thy spirit so i 
fondly upon the mysteries of another’s being ? S 
What unto thee are the triumphs of the proud j 
and the gifted, whose lofty destiny is so far above j 
thee V 9 | 

And then another voice answered. " It is but j 
the eidolon of the beautiful and the pure—and 
it is pleasant to mark its struggles after excel¬ 
lence, and to know that it will yet attain to per- > 
fection. It is but one of the dreams which fancy j 
weaves to brighten the realities of life—one of j 
the roses flung amidst the highways of earth to 
conceal the thorns which overgrow its surface, j 
Peace then, stern monitor, and let the heart j 
revel in its visions of innocence and gladness!” j 

I turned again to the sky, and now another \ 
star met my sight. Oh! how sweetly lustrous > 
was this one. It was faint, but inexpressibly j 
calm and beautiful. It shone like a smile on > 
the face of night. I watched it—could it be > 
fancy ?—it seemed suddenly to grow dimmer. > 

By some strange feeling I connected that star 
with my sick friend. I trembled as it grew dim, > 
and rejoiced when it again shone out. 

All at once a deep sigh recalled me to the 
bedside of the beautiful being whose slumber 
had given a transient respite to my anxiety. A 
change, touching as her own loveliness, had 
fallen upon her features, and the gentle spirit 
which had hallowed her short existence was j 
passing softly away to its native heaven—the i 
fair girl was dying! She had just entered her > 
sixteenth year, and was one of these rare in- 
stances of perfect goodness which have some- j 
times been permitted to linger upon the earth, j 
and teach us how much of excellence a mortal 
may attain. Beautiful Josephine! I marked the j 
last smile that played upon her lips, and watched j 
the flickering rays of intelligence fade from her j 
soft blue eyes. j 

She had ceased to breathe, yet still I gazed on 
her. Like a holy seraph she seemed to sleep, > 
so calm, so innocent, so celestial was the beauty > 
of her face! A voice whispered within me. > 
t( There is an angel more in heaven !” ; 

I turned, by an irrepressible impulse and \ 
looked out on the night, as if I half expected j 
to see the disembodied spirit taking its flight 
above. 

But all wa3 as mild and still and lovely as 
before, only I looked in vain for the sweet and 
fading star I had been lately contemplating. It 
was no more visible. Could it have been a 
meteor ?—or was it the star of Josephine ? 
Who shall say? 


TO MY COUSIN. 

BY CAROLINE E. WOOD. 
Life’s joyous hours are o’er thee now; 

Its first enchanting flush 
Breaks pure as seraph smiles from Heaven, 
Or morning’s rosiest blush— 

And Beauty’s fingers, soft and light, 

Weave garlands for thy brow; 

There’s naught can fade their bursting bloom 
While thou art pure as snow. 

No care or grief has touched thy heart 
To call a saddening sigh, 

Or weigh with heavy tears the lids 
Of that resplendent eye. 

Thy path through life seems opening bright, 
Thou’rt lovely and beloved, 

Fair remnant of that spirit band 
Awaiting thee above! 

One blossom frail, now left to us 
To light the coming even, 

While seven sweet buds and one pale rose 
Have flown from us to Heaven. 

God keep thee, dearest, through this life 
Of cankering grief and sin. 

With truth and purity to light 
Thy spirit shrine within! 

And when we meet in better worlds 
May He upon thy brow 
A garland bind far lovelier 
Than that thou wearest now, 

A crown whose beauty never dims 
By earthly rust and fears, 

But glows with God’s own glorious light 
Through endless, blissful years. 


SONNET. 

THE RELEASE OF FIONNUALA.* 

BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 

Beside an island in an inland sea, 

A virgin Swan came, in the time of spring, 

Her Heaven-revealing, dying song to sing! 

Veiled in the night’s divine tranquillity, 

Far in the reeds, where she had come to float, 
There rose up from her silver-sounding throat 
A whirlwind of cherubic melody, *" 

Which hurricaned the silence of the night, 

And rapt with an immortal ecstacy 
(Making them think it day in their delight) 

The birdi within the solitudes—when right 
To Heaven, transfigured, glorified, she went, 
Leaving the world in mute astonishment— 
Drowned in the deluge of her agony. 

*“Fionnuala, the daughter of Lir, was, by some 
supernatural power transformed into a swan, and con¬ 
demned to wander, for many hundred years, over cer¬ 
tain lakes and rivers in Ireland, till the coming of 
Christianity, when the sound of the first mass-bell was 
to be the signal of her release.” 
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MAJOR O’TOOTLE’S COURTSHIP. 

BT JOSEPH A. NUNES. S 

CHAPTER I. | 

Miss Bridget McFadden, or Miss Biddy j 
McFadden—for by the latter familiar abbre- j 
viation of her Christian name, she was usually j 
addressed—was a young lady—or rather a lady < 
not young—but being unmarried, was of that < 
certain age, which, as the poet says, “ the most < 
uncertain age appears.” In fact, for the truth < 
must be confessed, Miss Biddy McFadden was < 
on the wintry side of forty; and though she < 
never confessed to more than thirty, her friends J 
were charitable enough—without imputing to < 
her a wilful anachronism—to suppose that she j 
had unintentionally omitted to count Saturdays, \ 
Sundays, and all the holydays. \ 

It was a matter of great mortification, and \ 
deep regret to Miss McFadden that she had I 
never been married—or what was worse—that \ 
she had never received even a proposal; and \ 
this reflection it was that tended in a great \ 
degree to render acid her disposition, naturally j 
not the most sweet and amiable. $ 

The graces indeed had not been lavish with s 
their gifts upon the person of Miss McFadden, s 
for it was of the most robust and masculine pro- 5 
portions; she being five feet nine and a half j 
inches in her stockings, and weighing some- l 
thing in the neighborhood of a hundred and S 
eighty pounds. Nor could the features of Miss ] 
McFadden act as a counterpoise to the unat- \ 
tractiveness of her person; for though not sharp, j 
they were prominent, shrewish, and far from \ 
beautiful; and her complexion was of that sandy \ 
hue, which exists only where freckles do most i 
abound. There was one part of her person, l 
however, in which Miss McFadden took inor- \ 
dinate pride; and that was her hair, of which \ 
she had a great profusion. It is true that it | 
was red, and some were malicious enough to j 
declare tbat.it was not her own . < 

Miss Biddy McFadden had known the pinch- \ 
ings of poverty from infancy, and it was only j 
when she was about six and thirty, that, by the j 
death of a remote relative, she became possessed j 
of his estate, amounting to the snug sum of two | 
thousand pounds. From this time might be dated 
her rapid rise to influence and fashion among j 
the gossips of Catagrowl—a small town in the j 
county of Cork. Among the maturer and poorer j 
maiden ladies her sway soon became unlimited, j 
and at sixpenny whist she was considered an j 
oracle. This was her favorite amusement; and < 
her house was the principal rendezvous for all ' 


the antiquated of both sexes who delighted to 
participate in it. 

Nor, in speaking of Miss McFadden, must the 
name of her chief friend and confidential adviser, 
Nancy Doolan, be omitted. Miss Nancy Doolan, 
like our heroine, was a maiden lady, and some¬ 
what in the wane, having already past her for¬ 
tieth year; but with the aid of paint, powder, 
etcetra, she managed to keep off the appearance 
of maturer years, and to conceal the wrinkles 
that had begun to make sad havoc in her thin 
face. 

In person Miss Nancy Doolan was a contrast 
to her robust friend; she being both short and 
lean: moreover Miss Doolan was poor—not ab¬ 
solutely poor, for her brother, who was in the 
excise, allowed her twenty pounds a year, upon 
which sum she managed to live, and indeed to 
keep up the reputation of being well to do in the 
world; her boon friend Miss McFadden alone 
being aware of her precise circumstances. Nor 
can it be denied that it was the difference in for¬ 
tune which first attracted these two ladies to 
each other; not that it should be inferred that 
the one was presuming, and the other, a syco¬ 
phant; for Miss Nancy, with her pretensions 
would have scorned the latter appellation; yet 
she nevertheless felt that two thousand pounds 
was—two thousand pounds—and to have a 
friend who possessed that sum, was the next 
thing to possessing that sum herself; and it was 
certainly gratifying to Miss McFadden to meet 
with the deference and respect for her opinions, 
which was displayed in the conduct of Miss 
Nancy Doolan. 

Many years had elapsed since these ladies 
had first become acquainted with each other, 
and many years had their friendship kept on in 
the even tenor of its way without meeting with 
any serious impediment to obstruct its progress; 
but this is a world of change—all sublinary things 
are subject to mutations; and so it was with the 
friendship that has just been recorded, which 
one little circumstance was doomed to inter¬ 
rupt forever, and cause a catastrophe that was 
to change it into the bitterest enmity. 

CHAPTER II. 

In the town of Kildare, at the sign of the 
Saw and Sausages, dwelt the redoubtable Major 
O’Tootle—a green-grocer by profession, though 
a true son of Mars, and a major in the Kildare 
militia. Mr. O’Tootle, or Major O’Tootle, (for 
he always insisted on the title) was a gentleman 
who had already passed the heyday of youth 
without ever having been seduced into matri¬ 
mony. But the major now began to think that 
he had neglected a duty, and to consider that 
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it was time for him to look about in order to 
select a lady who might share the honors of his 
commission, and participate in the labors of his 
shop. Not that the major was an old man—far 
from it—but he had passed that period of youth 
when the passions alone are sufficient prompters 
to matrimony. It was merely the dictates of 
reason which induced him to think of a wife; 
and reflection caused him to conclude also that 
as he cared very little for love, money should be 
a consideration to which he should not be inat¬ 
tentive. There was one thing above all others, 
however, which he resolved that the future Mrs. 
O’Tootle should possess, and that was a good 
head of hair . All other desirables might pos¬ 
sibly be unattainable, but this was a sine qua 
non , and without it he resolved that he would 
never become a Benedict. 

He was in the midst of reflections on this 
subject, and going over in his mind a catalogue 
of all the eligible unmarried ladies of his ac¬ 
quaintance, when he received from Mr. Morgan 
Botherby, of Catagrowl—his cousin only four 
times removed—an invitation to pay him a visit, 
and spend some weeks at his house. This in¬ 
vitation was decisive, and Major O’Tootle im¬ 
mediately came to the conclusion that Kildare 
could not furnish him with a wife: but that he 
was destined to procure one, such as his heart 
yearned for, at the town of Catagrowl, whither 
it was his intention to journey without delay: 
so he called his boy, Phelim O’Flathery, and 
after a long lecture about the responsibility into 
which he purposed inducting him, he gave him 
the entire charge of the Saw and Sausages, with 
full powers to barter, sell and receive the profits, 
while he should be accomplishing the double ob¬ 
ject of visiting his cousin—only four times re¬ 
moved—and seeking for a wife to do the honors 
to himself and his mansion. 

“ And so,” said Mr. Botherby, to his cousin 
Major O’Tootle, as they sat discussing their 
private affairs on the first night the latter arrived 
at Catagrowl, “and so,” said he, “Felix you’ve 
made up your mind at last that you ought to get 
married ?” 

“You may well say that, Morgan,” replied 
the major, as he poured another glass of punch 
from the stone jug beside him. “ The thruth is, 
cousin, I’m tired entirely of living all alone, and 
it gives me sometimes a wakeness to see every 
body else married, and raising up a house full of 
spalpeens to pass the time wid, and to carry the 
family honors to the next gineration. I look 
round sometimes and axes myself where’s all 
the boys that we used to have sich rollicking 
times wid, and I answers, they’re married. 
Where’s all the purty girls then? says I; and 


I answers again, they’re married too—then I 
walks up and down the shop, and I sees the 
sausages hanging in links thegither to the raf¬ 
ters; and the hams strung up in couples—the 
herrings thegither in one box on the counter, 
and the praties—like childer of the same father 
—all lying beautiful and snug in the same peck 
measure ! And I says to myself, says I, Phalix ! 
Phalix! what is it you’re afther? letting the 
praties and the sausages, and the hams and the 
herrings, give you a lesson in your duty! Re¬ 
member, Phalix, says I, you’ve a name to keep 
up; and you are not as young, Phalix, now, as 
you was your last birthday, ten years ago; and 
if you don’t make hay while the sun shines, 
sorra at all is the bit of hay you’ll make at all, 
at all!” 

“ And can I help you to a wife ?” 

“ To be shure. It’s not purticular that I am, 
Morgan, for you know I’m not a young man 
myself; so that it won’t fret me if Mrs. O’Tootle 
is not a chicken—if only she has a purse in her 
pocket.” 

“ Then I can suit you to a hair, Felix,” said 
Mr. Botherby. 

“ Give me yer hand this minit, for the word!” 
exclaimed the major; “ sure you ’re the best friend 
I’ve got in the world. I see you ’re going to be 
as good as a mother to me.” 

Mr. Botherby then went on to give his cousin 
a description of Miss Biddy McFadden, and Miss 
Nancy Doolan; both of whom, he observed, were 
reputed rich. 

From the description, it was evident the major 
preferred the color of Miss Nancy’s hair, if not 
Miss Nancy herself, and when the description of 
her attractions was made full, by the mention 
of the superiority of her teeth, he was decided, 
and exclaimed—“faith, Morgan, and I’ll take 
the little one!” 

CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Botherby was as good as his word, and 
introduced his cousin, the major, on the follow¬ 
ing evening, at the house of Miss Nancy Doolan, 
making only a blunder at the commencement of 
the acquaintance,by callinghim Mister O’Tootle. 

“ Excuse the bit of mistake Morgan has made, 
my dear,” observed the major, addressing his in¬ 
tended charmer, and interrupting his cousin in 
the midst of the introduction; “ but he should 
have said Major O’Tootle—not a bit less am I— 
of the Kildare malitia : and what’s more, your 
own adoring servant, Miss Nancy.” 

The major was not a bad judge of character 
and as he intended the campaign should be as 
short as it was conclusive, he commenced it by 
an attack that was decidedly impressive. Miss 
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Nancy was quite overcome with the compliment. 
It had been so long since she had heard anything 
of the kind addressed to herself, that she had 
began to think her day for receiving compliments 
had quite gone by. But this revived hopes which 
had long lain dormant in her breast. Dreams 
of white favors—bride’s maids—wedding cakes 
—priests and throwing stockings, immediately 
floated with singular distinctness through her 
imagination. She simpered—tried to blush— 
curtsied to the compliment, and drew her chair 
very close to the major’s, who on his pait was 
nothing loth to follow the example. 

It is a very easy thing to become fascinated 
when one is pre-determined to be charmed; and 
so the major found, for, notwithstanding the 
diminutive figure—the spare appearance—the 
thin visage, and the traces that time had im¬ 
pressed upon it—he was in love! at least he 
said he was. If she was short, he was tall 
# enough for them both. If she was thin, he had 
flesh enough 5 and she would grow handsomer 
when she became Mrs. O’Tootle; and the though t 
of her fortune made her face look fair and full; 
and then she had such a head of hair, and such 
a set of teeth ! 

“ O, but it’s yourself that’s a darling,” said 
the major, as he placed his broad hand on her 
skinny shoulder. 

“ Now, major, you know you ’re only joking,” 
she replied, as she affected coyly to withdraw 
herself. 

“ It’s not the least taste in life of joking I 
am,” exclaimed he, as he prepared to follow up 
the attack. “Haven’t you the purtiest teeth 
and hair in all Catagrowl ?” 

“And sure that is something,” she replied, 
pleading guilty to the soft impeachment, “ and 
its not every one, major, that has the same. I 
could name some people who’d give their eyes 
for my hair if they could get it; but it’s what I 
won’t do, for they are friends of my own, and 
it won’t be me that’ll expose them.” 

The absence of Miss Nancy was a matter of 
wonder among the select little party of ancients 
assembled at Miss McFadden’s; and of not less 
wonder even to Miss McFadden herself. It was 
a circumstance that had not occurred for years 
before, and considerable anxiety was felt lest 
some accident had befallen the missing lady. A 
number of surmises were hazarded; and they 
even stopped in the middle of a game of whist 
to discuss the cause of this wonder. Some con¬ 
tended that she must have been seized with a 
sudden catarrh; others replied that a catarrh 
would never have detained her. One asserted 
that it must be the rheumatiz; another denied 
that its approach could be so sudden ; and several 
11 * 
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[ suggested that a messenger should be despatched 
to ascertain the cause, and remove all doubts on 
the subject: but as all present were too deeply 
interested in the game then in progress, no one 
volunteered to be the envoy. It was, however, 
at length concluded that Miss Biddy’s maiden 
servant should be sent to Nancy Doolan’s to 
| learn whether it was catarrh, rheumatiz, or any 
j of the evils to which flesh is heir that deprived 
§ Miss McFadden and her friends of the pleasure 
] of her company. 

\ Who can picture the consternation of the 
\ company, when the servant returned and an- 
j nounced that Miss Doolan was not only in a 

> state of perfect health, but that she was engaged 
\ in entertaining Mr. Botherby and his cousin, 
| Major O’Tootle, of the Kildare militia. 

I The announcement acted like a fusee thrown 
| into a powder magazine—causing an instanta- 

> neous explosion. All were anxious to know 

> who was Major O’Tootle, of Kildare ? and how 

> came he thence ? and what doth he here ? and 
| why was he and Mr. Botherby at Miss Doo¬ 
lan’s, instead of being at head quarters—that is 
at Miss McFadden’s—where they should have 
been. Could it be possible that the major was a 
marrying man; and that Nancy Doolan, getting 
an inkling of the fact, was the first, by her man¬ 
agement and superior information on the subject, 
to secure the prize ? All the maiden ladies were 
very indignant when this thought flashed across 
their minds. It was outrageous! it was indeli¬ 
cate! it was an absolute deception practiced on 
their unsuspicious natures by Miss Nancy, thus 
to be the first in the march toward matrimony. 
It was not to be endured! and patience would 
cease to be a virtue if it could be put up with! 

As far as Biddy McFadden was individually 
concerned, she determined that the first thing 
she would do on the following morning, after a 
hasty breakfast, would be to pay a visit to the 
artful deceiver, and ascertain the extent to which 
they had all been duped. She repressed her anger, 
and corked up the vials of her wrath, but kept 
them ready at any moment to be drawn off, and 
poured on the devoted head of the treacherous 
Nancy Doolan. 

CHAPTER IV. 

It was easily ascertained on the succeeding 
day who Major O’Tootle was: and that he was 
not only a major in the Kildare militia, and pro¬ 
prietor of the Saw and Suasages; but that he 
was also, like Doctor Syntax, in search^pf a 
wife. Nor did Biddy McFadden find it difficult 
to discover that he had been very particular in 
his attentions to her late friend. There was a 
look of triumph in the eye of that diminutive, 
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though amiable lady as she welcomed her large > exultation, and not from shame. In the excite- 
cotemporary, and there was an air of indepen- j ment of the moment she introduced her compa- 
dence in her manner which had never before i njon as Mister O’Tootle, but modesty did not 
made its appearance. j prevent him correcting the mistake. 

All this was very visible; yet Miss McFadden “ Major, darling, major,” said he, nudging her 
made no audible comment upon it. She had elbow, then turning to the company he made the 
had a night for reflection, and her wrath had correction himself. “It’s Major O’Tootle, of 
subsided into a settled plan: her tactics were the Kildare malitia, that I am, ladies and gen- 
changed, and she resolved to play the politician tlemen,” he observed, as he quietly helped him- 
instead of the warrior. She therefore appeared \ self to a seat. 

to take no notice of the alteration she observed, He was subjected to a very severe scrutiny by 
but endeavored to lure confidence by seeming \ the ladies; but the result was decidedly favorable 
kindness and displays of affection. This plan j to him. The only wonder to most of them was 
was as successful in its execution as in its con- j how Nancy Doolan had succeeded in making 
ception; for Miss Doolan, thrown off her guard J him a captive. Each one declared to herself 
by a course of conduct different from what she j that her charms were superior to those of the 
expected, and from what she would have dis- J fortunate fair, and each one began to think that 
played had their positions been reversed, freely < Miss Doolan must have performed some spell, 
unbosomed herself to her wily antagonist. She [ which could be sanctioned by laws neither human 
confessed, that though the gallant major had not l nor divine. 

actually popped the question, yet he had ex- > Upon Miss Biddy McFadden the major made 
pressed himself in such a manner as to leave no < a decided impression—her susceptible heart 
room to doubt his intention; and that she firmly < yielded to a first love, and she resolved to suj>- 
expected before many weeks to be called to the j plant her rival or die in the attempt. She ex¬ 
altar. Miss Biddy congratulated her friend upon \ tended to him her sweetest smiles, she cast at 
the conquest,and begged to be made acquainted ; him stolen glances; each 'one of which con- 
with the happy swain. She insisted that he \ tained within itself the soul of love, and the 
should be introduced at her house; and was so j sublimity of devotion. 

pressingly hospitable in her invitation that she > “Faith, Morgan, but she’s no beauty any 
induced Miss Nancy to promise to spend that \ how,” observed the major in a whisper to his 
very evening with him at her mansion. \ cousin, just after he had received one of these 

The same party that had met on the previous - melting glances, 
evening, assembled at an early hour on this oc- j “But then she’s rich, Felix,” replied Mr. 
casion, and all were on the qui vive to see the \ Botherby. 

man who was to break the spell that hung over ' “And isn’t Nancy rich too?” asked the 
the maiden ladies of Catagrowl. Never did > former, in a tone of magnanimous contempt 
tongues go faster or louder in discussing the < for Miss McFadden’s wealth, 
merits of any transaction. But all things must “Then she’s got a good head of hair,” sug- 
have an end, and the conversation was brought gested Mr. Botherby. 

to a premature conclusion by a knock at the j “It’s red, Morgan, murthering red!” replied 

street door, which indicated the arrival of the j the major. 

expected guests. “ But her teeth, Felix.” 

“Here they are,” exclaimed Miss Tabitha “ Bother her teeth !” replied the major impa- 
Dunleavy, a tall, thin old maid, with a vil- tiently, and rather ungallantly, “they’re not 
lainous squint in the right eye. worth the breath that spakes of them when you 

“Sure, I wonder if he’s with her?” asked look at Miss Nancy’s.” 

Miss Molly Rourke. His want of attention to her did not in the 

“In coorse he is,” replied the first speaker; l least alter Miss McFadden’s determination with 
“she wouldn’t wait so long to come by herself. \ respect to himself; nor was she as jealous as 
Only let Nancy Doolan alone to shuffle the cards, < might have been expected at the assiduities he 
and she’s sure to have the odd trick.” < paid to Miss Doolan; for she believed that she 

“Hush!” whispered Miss Fadden,a9 she raised now possessed the secret which wouldi at any 
her tall form to do the honors. “ They’re coming, j time destroy that lady’s influence over him. 
Don^ let them hear us speaking of ’em.” | The only difficulty was how and when to dis- 

She was right, for she had scarcely concluded \ close it ? but for opportunity she trusted to 
when in marched the major, ushered by Miss time, which refuses nothing to the circumspect 
Nancy. The lady appeared a little confused, < and wary: in the meanwhile she continued to 
it is true; but it was a confusion arising from < mask her feelings, and was as friendly toward 
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Miss Nancy as she had ever been before; nay, 
if her demeanor was at all changed it was by an 
increase of warmth in her manner, and a more 
tender solicitude for her friend’s welfare. To 
the major she gave an unlimited invitation to 
her house, and hoped that he would be frequently 
there without the least ceremony in the world. 
The major, however, who considered his market 
made, was in no hurry to avail himself of this 
kind invitation. He was satisfied to be admired 
at a distance by the enamored maiden, without 
exciting the jealousy of his selected fair one. Nor 
was Miss Nancy at all solicitous for him to be 
domesticated with her friend. Notwithstanding 
their unbounded confidence in each other , she 
could not avoid remembering that Miss McFad- 
den was unmarried, and that the major was a 
marrying bachelor: she knew how sweet was 
the reflection of matrimony to a waning spinster, 
and knowing this, it certainly cannot be imputed 
to her as a fault if she used all her exertions to 
prevent a meeting between the parties, at least 
until she had herself secured the prize. 

Miss Biddy McFadden, however, was no ordi¬ 
nary woman; she possessed extraordinary per¬ 
se verence and indomitable resolution, and in 
some respects she resembled the mussulmen’s 
prophet Mahomet; for, as the mountain would 
not come to her, she resolved to go to the 
mountain, or in other words, finding that Major 
O’Tootle studiously absented himself from her 
domicile, she resolved to frequent Miss Nancy 
Doolan’s mansion in search of Major O’Tootle, 
and she trusted to her own ingenuity to obtain 
a tete-a-tete with him. 

Already had she visited several times without 
having been able to effect her object; but one 
afternoon she called purposely when it was just 
about dusk, and found, as she had expected, the 
major doing the agreeable to his inamorata. She 
remained for a short time, until it had become 
quite dark, when she got up to leave. 

“It’s no use asking me to stay, ray dear,” 
said she to Miss Nancy, who by the way had 
no intention of the kind, “for it’s more than I 
can do.” 

“Well, I won’t then, Biddy,” replied Miss 
Nancy affectionately, “ for it’s getting dark, and 
it’ll be a long walk for you to go alone.” 

“Alone!” cried Miss McFadden, in feigned 
amazement at the idea. “Faith and I’m not 
so bad off as that neither. There’s Major 
O’Tootle, and I’m sure he’s not the man to 
see a lone woman go through the dark night 
like this, without a purtector.” 

This was a master stroke of policy, and it 
was executed with equal boldness and delicacy. 
The enemy was taken by surprise, and victory 


was her own. Of course the gallant Major could 
not refuse; and Miss Nancy was so astonished 
that she could interpose no objection to his going. 

“And you’re not goin to leave me without 
coming in, major ?” said Miss Biddy tenderly, 
when they had arrived at her door. “ I’ve sich 
a pitcher of punch that will all be spoiled for 
the want of drinking, if you don’t taste it.” 

The major was now attacked on one of his 
weakest points, and though he had intended re¬ 
turning as soon as Miss Biddy was safe at her 
mansion, yet the thought of a fine pitcher of 
punch spoiling was more than he could bear. 
His conscience could not endure the idea of his 
being the cause of such a sin. Reason and na¬ 
ture were both plainly against it; so he obeyed 
their dictates, though with feigned reluctance, 
saying that he would only save the pitcher by 
moistening his lips “with a dhrop.” 

Whether it proved that the punch was re¬ 
markably fine, or that the lady displayed charms 
before unobserved, it is impossible to say, but 
there is nothing more certain than that Major 
O’Tootle had already swallowed two tumblers 
of the smoking beverage, and was complacently 
sipping a third, without having once thought of 
the anxiety Miss Doolan must be feeling on his 
account. 

“ I hope,” said Miss Biddy, when she thought 
her companion felt himself too comfortable to be 
moved by the remark, “ I hope Nancy won’t be 
angry with me for keeping you ?” 

“ She’s a jewel!” he enthusiastically remarked 
as he eyed the steaming pitcher beside him, with¬ 
out replying to the question. # 

“ She’s my purticular friend,” observed Miss 
Biddy, “ and though I say it, major, she looks as 
well yet as many a woman that’s younger than 
herself.” 

“You may well say that,” replied he; “nor 
is it old that she is any how.” 

“Why not very,” said Miss Malone; “but if 
she’s a day she’s—but you’ll never spake of it 
to her ?” 

“Blisther my tongue if I do, that’s all,” he 
replied. 

“Well, then, if she’s a day, she’s fifty this 
minit.” 

“ That’s impossible,” cried the major; “ fifty ! 
murther! murther! Fifty, and such a set of 
teeth!” 

“ I ’ll tell you a bit of a secret, major,” said 
Miss Biddy, as she changed her seat to one be¬ 
side him; “ but mind, it’s a secret.” ^ 

“ I’m dumb entirely.” 

“ Well, then, Nancy’s teeth are all false!—not 
a stump has she got of her own!” 

“ Mother of Moses! is that thrue ?” 
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“As true as that you’re setting here this 
minit,” she answered. 

“ And she’s fifty ?” asked the major. 

“Not a day less, major. Bui it’s not her 
age,” said Miss McFadden, in a tone of sym¬ 
pathy, “ that makes me most sorry for her : it’s 
the thought that if her brother—a very old man 
—was to die to-morrow, Nancy would be alone 
in the world without anybody to support her.” 

“But sure she’s rich herself?” asked the 
major, in an abstracted manner; for notwith¬ 
standing the punch, he began to discover that 
he had acted rather hastiiy. 

“ She’s got twenty pounds a year that her poor 
brother gives her, and not a farthing more,” re¬ 
plied Miss Biddy; “ and when he dies she won’t 
have even that. Upon my conscience I feel for 
Nancy, and it wouldn’t be mentioning these 
thing I’d be to hurt her; but you are a thrue 
friend, and I’m sure won’t speak of them 
again.” 

“That’s as true as the blessed light,” said 
the major; “and it’s yourself that’s a darling 
entirely to say so. Sure you are a darling ?” 

It is a lamentable fact that the last few mo¬ 
ments had produced a great revulsion in the 
major’s feelings as well for Miss Biddy McFad¬ 
den as for Miss Nancy Doolan. He felt that his 
cousin Botherby had put his attentions on the 
wrong track in directing them to the latter lady, 
and that she had herself secured them for the 
time by systematic deception. She fell of course 
considerably in his estimation, and in the same 
ratio that she fell so rose her rival, Miss McFad¬ 
den. His conscience was not at all troubled 
with the possibility of blighting one lady’s affec¬ 
tions : it was a wife who possessed not only a 
good head of hair, but who had money also, that 
he wanted; and if there had been any delusion 
about the matter, he considered himself the de¬ 
luded, and not the deluder; so he resolved on 
the instant to invest that floating capital—his 
affections—with the late friend of his late love. 

“It’s only a poor, lone creature that I am,” 
replied Miss McFadden, to hi? interrogatory of 
whether or not she was a darling. “ I’m only 
a very weak woman, major,” said she. 

The major certainly could discover no signs 
of weakness about the very masculine form at 
his side; and it is likely he thought so, though 
he did not think proper to intimate as much. 

“You’re a jewel!” said he, “and it’s a 
burning shame for you to be a lone woman.” 

“It’s not for want of offers, major, that I 
am, she hastily observed, and then she added, 
with an attempt at a downcast look; “but I’m 
a woman that’s hard to please.” 

“And isn’t it myself that could plase you, 


* 


Biddy dear ?” he asked, as he gave his eye a 
sentimental roll, and made an effort to encircle 
her waist. 

It is unnecessary to detail further this inte¬ 
resting conversation, or even the reply made by 
the tender maiden to the last critical question ; 
it will be quite sufficient to say Major O’Tootle 
had placed another idol in the niche of his affec¬ 
tions, and that Miss McFadden was perfectly 
wild with delight at the novel reality of posses¬ 
sing, for the first time in her life, a lover. 

But who would undertake to describe the 
feelings of Miss Nancy Doolan, on discovering 
that she had been outwitted ? When she found 
that the enviable and envied Major O’Tootle, 
.instead of returning again on the same evening 
to her house, gave it then and forever after the 
go by; and that he had attached himself exclu¬ 
sively to her more fortunate rival, feelings of 
the bitterest enmity were roused in her sensitive 
breast; but, as he was too great a prize to be 
lightly lost, she stifled them, for a time, in the 
hopes of luring him gently back to the heart 
from which he had strayed, or been seduced. 
But the major had learned too much to be caught 
a second time. Her fortune had vanished—her 
charms were fictitious—and she had no recom¬ 
mendation to his fancy except her hair alone, 
and that was insufficient. 

“ And what if she has purty hair ?” said he 
to Mr. Botherby; “ Biddy McFadden, the dar¬ 
ling, has got a purty head of hair too, if it. is 
red. Sure the color makes no difference !” 

To crown the chagrin of this Miss Nancy 
Doolan, she had to submit to the feigned con¬ 
dolence of all her spinster acquaintances; and 
what was worse, to endure the looks of triumph 
and the inuendoes of pity of Miss Biddy McFad¬ 
den. 

It is true she was not absolutely compelled to 
put up with this; but she did nevertheless, for it 
did not suit her yet to break off their seeming 
friendship, as it was only at Miss McFadden’s 
house she could now hope to meet with the 
faithless swain. But Miss McFadden, with her 
success, had grown cold ; she only endured her 
visits now, and never requested their repetition. 
Still she suffered uncomplainingly, and treasured 
up her vengeance for a day of retribution. But 
a climax was suddenly put to all the indignities 
she had suffered, and the anticipated explosion 
at length took place. 

CHAPTER V. 

It was within a week of the time when Miss 
Biddy McFadden and Major O’Tootle were to 
be made happy together in the holy bonds of 
wedlock, and the former had resolved to bid 
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farewell to her virgin state by giving a party 
to all her friends, relatives, and acquaintances, 
who could sympathize in her approaching hap¬ 
piness. The guests had all met together; but 
among them was not Miss Nancy Doolan! She 
was the only one of all her friends to whom Miss 
Biddy McFadden had omitted to send an invita¬ 
tion : nor was the omission attributable to for¬ 
getfulness ; but it wa9 really and seriously an 
intentional slight—publicly known, and univer¬ 
sally spoken of; and Miss I)oolan felt it to be 
so, and all the gall of her nature rose in rebellion 
against it. It was adding insult to injury, and 
nothing short of pusillanimity could submit to 
it. She resolved that she would be present at 
the party—not to participate in the enjoyments 
of the occasion—but to mar the pleasure of the 
hostess, and to put a period to her triumph. She 
declared a war of extermination—she unsheathed 
the sword and threw the scabbard from her, and 
her battle cry was “ Doolan, O’Tootle and vic¬ 
tory, and confusion to Biddy McFadden!” The 
war, however, unlike more serious affairs, she 
purposed confining to words—a contest in which 
the verbal exposure of her successful rival, at 
her own house, and in the midst of her own 
company, was to ensure her defeat and over¬ 
whelm her with confusion. But Miss Doolan, 
with all her wrath, was something of a tacti¬ 
cian : she had no idea of being foiled by a prema¬ 
ture burst of violence ; but she merely proposed 
to tlrop in accidentally—to pretend ignorance of 
the premeditation of the assemblage—to make 
herself friendly as usual, and on the first favora¬ 
ble moment to display her masked battery and 
put the enemy instantly to rout. 

The company were assembled, and after a 
social dish of scandal, in which the name of Miss 
Nancy figured quite conspicuously, Miss McFad¬ 
den proposed her favorite game of whist; stipu¬ 
lating only, as she did so, that Major O’Tootle 
should be her partner; “ for,” said she, “ it ’s 
always in luck I am when the major sits oppo¬ 
site to me.” 

Miss McFadden’s heart was open on this 
occasion, and she suggested that they should 
no longer play for the paltry sum of sixpence 
a game, but that the stakes should be doubled, 
and the game should be for a shilling . The 
tables were drawn out, the leaves were opened, 
and the guests were just about to take their 
seats and cut for partners, when, like Banquo’s 
ghost, who should make her appearance but the 
identical Nancy Doolan ! The unwelcome—the 
neglected—the purposely omitted Nancy Doolan! 
All were shocked, except a few, who were pet¬ 
rified; but she was self-possession itself;.and 
she looked round with a smile of ineffable good 


nature upon this impromptu meeting of her 
friends. 

“In truth, dear,” said she, affectionately ad¬ 
dressing the hostess as she deliberately unbou¬ 
nded and unshawled herself, “ its not so much 
company as this I expected to meet here to-night. 
It’s quite a party, isn’t it ? and its lucky, Biddy 
dear, I thought of coming round, because it'saves 
you the trouble of sending after me you know.” 

If it is possible to substantialize a metaphor, 
and look daggers, scissors, or darning needles, 
Miss McFadden succeeded in illustrating it: but 
Miss Doolan was impenetrable to any weapons 
of the kind. She did not—she could not observe 
them—she saw only kindness in every glance, 
and welcome in every word. What is to be 
done with an intruder who will not read an 
insult ? who will mistake coldness for affection; 
and repulsive looks for warmest welcome ? It 
is true that the object under such circumstances 
may be effected by plain language, and downright, 
palpable dismission ; but then Miss McFadden 
was not prepared for this. She certainly wished 
to drop Nancy Doolan’s acquaintance, but she 
wished to do it without an open and violent rup¬ 
ture with her. There was no absolute necessity 
for a quarrel, and she perferred that friendship 
should dwindle into indifference, and indiffer¬ 
ence into forgetfulness, till they were no more 
than strangers to each other. These considera¬ 
tions passed rapidly through her mind, and she 
came as rapidly to the conclusion that the best 
thing she could do would be to say nothing 
offensive, and to let Miss Doolan have her own 
way: nay, she carried her complaisance so far 
as to ask that lady to take a hand at the same 
table with herself; and Miss Nancy, not the 
least daunted by the meaning looks around her, 
unhesitatingly accepted the invitation. 

Mr. Botherby was her partner. Major O’Too- 
tle sat opposite to Miss McFadden, and he cer¬ 
tainly did look a little sheepish as he continually 
met the injured Nancy’s reproachful looks. The 
game, however, proceeded, and Mr. Botherby 
and his partner were the losers. A second game 
succeeded the first, and with the same result; 
and her bad fortune tended in no degree to re¬ 
store Miss Nancy to a milder mood than the 
one she came in. Punch and cakes were intro¬ 
duced after the second game, and these sweets 
allayed for a moment the bitter feelings that 
were fast rising, and found vent in occasional 
sneers, which, like the lambent lightning, fore¬ 
told the approaching storm. The punch,oscu¬ 
lated freely, as well among the "ladies as among 
the gentlemen, and, as it went round, Miss 
Doolan, who sipped as much of the delightful 
beverage as any one else, became each moment 
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more jealous of the meaning look which she s 
saw exchanged between the amorous couple, s 
who sat at the same table with herself. \ 

A third game commenced, but fortune still S 
favored the lovers, and Miss Nancy was minus $ 
another shilling: still she persisted in playing, s 
and the fourth game was in progress, when, as s 
Miss 'McFadden, who had the deal, was about j 
turning up the last card, she observed her slip > 
a concealed ace in its place. She started up 
and exclaimed, “ Biddy McFadden you’ve been j 
cheating!” 

“ Is it cheating you mean ?” said the lady j 
addressed, drawing back her chair in indignant < 
astonishment; but turning very red nevertheless. 

“Sure, Miss Nancy, you don’t mane-” 

observed Major O’Tootle, rising to meditate 
between the angry damsels; but Miss Doolan J 
interrupted him. j 

“ I do mean, Mister O’Tootle,” said she, pro- \ 
nouncing the mister with malignant emphasis— j 
“ I do mean to say that Biddy McFadden has f 
been cheating, and nothing less.” j 

The argument between the two ladies now : 
became fearfully exciting. At length Miss Mo- j 
Fadden’s forbearance became exhausted. > 

“ And is it you, Nancy Doolan,” said she, \ 
“that dares to talk to me in this way? Is it 5 
you, who come where you were never asked, \ 
and where you were never wanted ? You that 
only my pity let remain here ? Get out with \ 
you, Nancy Doolan! Get out, I say!” \ 

“You needn’t think that it’s in your dirty \ 
house I want to stay,” retorted Miss Doolan. \ 
“ Sure an if I live it was only to expose you \ 
that I came—to expose you,” she cried, raising '> 
her voice, “ you tricky, deceiving old woman!” j 
At the word old Miss McFadden was near j 
fainting, but she summoned up resolution and > 
ordered the insulter to leave her house. Every ? 
one was of course interested in this scene—the \ 
ladies especially, who expressed their decided j 
disapprobation of Miss Doolan’s conduct. Major J 
O’Tootle, however, endeavored to act as paci- \ 
ficator. | 

“Be asy, darling,” said he soothingly, as he \ 
induced Miss McFadden to retire a few steps; i 
“and you, Miss Nancy, its ashamed of yourself j 
you ought to be for raising a row like this.” j 
“ Felix O’Tootle,” replied Miss Doolan, giving 
now full vent to her long repressed rage, “it’s < 
not in the least ashamed that I am. Biddy Me- j 
Fadden’s a false, deceiving woman. She’s de- < 
cei^^d me, and she’s deceived you; and you’ll j 
be a miserable man to your dying day if you j 
marry her.” j 

“ Deceived me ?” asked the major. j 

“ She ’s false entirely,” continued Miss Doolan t 


—“ false from her heels to her head; and her red 
hair is false too !” 

At the announcement Miss McFadden shrieked 
and fainted, but she soon miraculously recovered, 
and crossing over to Miss Nancy, gave her a 
box of the ear that fairly staggered her. She 
was only staggered, however, and an instant 
sufficed to relieve her. Desperate from the 
blow, she rushed at her formidable antagonist, 
and stretching her hand out, she twined it in 
the hair—gave one jerk, and lo !—a wig came 
off in her hand, and, with the exception of a 
few straggling locks, Biddy McFadden stood 
before her guests completely bald! Miss Doo¬ 
lan gave one shout of triumph, then, with a 
nimbleness that would have done honor to a 
better cause, she darted for the door—gained 
it, and made her exit—the wig still dangling in 
her hand. Miss McFadden gave three screams 
and fell into strong hysterics. 

As for Major O’Tootle, he for a moment stood 
like one transfixed, then walking up close to his 
fainting intended he raised both his hands, and 
exclaiming—“ murther ! murther !” he rushed 
from the house. 

Miss McFadden recovered only to find the 
party broken up, and her lover departed; and 
her worst fears were realized when she found 
that he returned no more. 

“ It’s bothered I am, Morgan,” observed the 
major to his cousin, as the latter overtook him 
in the street, “ and by the holy St. Patrick, Who 
purtected me this time, I ’ll never think of mat¬ 
rimony again.” 

The next morning found him on the road to 
Kildare. He got back to his home as speedily 
as possible, and when there, was once more 
installed as sole lOrd of the Saw and Sausages. 
He adopted his shop boy, Phelim O’Flathery, 
and lived and died a bachelor. 


HOME. 

BY MART L. LAWSON. 

Home with its sweet affections, daily cares— 

And love borne duties is true woman’s sphere, 
And she whose brow the hard-earned laurel wears 
Oft barters peace for pleasures far less dear, 
Content that springs from conscience void of ill, 
And that respect the world to goodness pays; 

A heart like summer’s balmy twilight still, 

A bosom pure as moonlight’s tranquil rays, 

The modest glance that seeks not flattery’s tone— 
The pleasant mirth, yet courteous, when most gay, 
The snowy veil of virtue ever thrown, 

Round all the eyes may beam, or lips may say, 
Ah! those who heavenly traits like these despise 
Know not wherein real worth and beauty lies. 
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OLD BALLADS. —NO. II. 

THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 

The ballad of “The Children in the Wood” 
has few parallels in the language for pathos, 
simplicity and naturalness. It is one of those 
old songs which is undeniably English, without 
any admixture of foreign scenery or ideas. The 
first printed edition of it appeared in 1595; but 
this by no means fixes the date of its composi¬ 
tion : it merely shows the year in which it was 
first published, after having been reduced to 
writing from oral tradition, as was the case 
with “ Chevy Chase,” “ Fair Rosamond,” “ Gil 
Morrice,” and all the really old ballads of our 
fatherland. 

Of this ancient lyric Addison remarks in the 
Spectator, “it is one of the darling songs of the 
common people.” No other ballad, perhaps, is 
so thoroughly English. For instance, it says : 

“ Their pretty lippes with black-berries 
Were all besmeared and dyed.” 

And again: 

“ Robin red-breast piously 
Did cover them with leaves.” 

Here the common wild fruit of England, and 
the bird-which is peculiarly national are intro¬ 
duced, showing the ballad to have been the pro¬ 
duction of some minstrel of the people. 

The ballad derives additional interest from 
the fact that it was obviously composed to ex¬ 
cite the sympathies of the English people in 
behalf of the two sons of Edward the Fourth, 
treacherously murdered by their uncle, Richard 
the Third. At the time it was originally writ¬ 
ten, probably during the insurrection of Buck¬ 
ingham in the reign of the usurper, it would 
have been dangerous to allude to the fate of the 
two princes except in a very vague form. No 
one can compare tfiis popular song with the 
incidents of the murder without perceiving that, 
under this simple tale of pathos, is concealed 
a ballad written for political effect. Sharon 
Turner was one of the first to point out this 
fact. The idea once suggested, every one sees 
that the “doleful story” of the two babes in the 
old song is almost identical with Sir Thomas 
More’s historical narrative of the “dolorous 
end of those babes.” Besides, in the old edi¬ 
tions of the ballad, are numerous descriptions 
almost parallel to those used by both Sir Thomas 
More and Shakspeare in speaking of the mur¬ 
der, suggesting the idea that those writers were 
well acquainted with the true signification of 
the song. 

Some of these parallel passages we will 
proceed to notice. In both the historical and 


j dramatic account of the tragedy, the reader will 

1 remember the sad parting of Queen Elizabeth 
from her children, torn away by the orders of 
their uncle, Glocester. In the ballad the con- 

> duct of the mother is identical. 

> 

“ With lippes as cold as any stone, 

\ She kist her children small: 

> God bless you both, my children deare— 

| With that the teares did fall.” 

> These verses recall almost word for word 
> More’s description of the parting of the princes 
| from their mother, allowance being made for the 
disguise in which allusion to real events is con¬ 
veyed in legendary lore. 

Again, in the ballad, the avarice and ambition 
of the uncle leads him to commit the murder as 
j in the real transaction, nor is the time between 
j their father’s death and its perpetration different 
j in the two cases. 

| “ He had not kept these pretty babes 

\ A twelvemonth and a daye, 

l But for their wealth he did devise 

\ To make them both awaye.” 

{ In the ballad also, as in Shakspeare and More, 

\ two ruffians are hired to do the deed. 

\ “ He bargained with two ruffians strong, 

> Which were of furious mood, 

l That they should take these children young 

i And slay them in the wood.” 

| In the ballad, as well as in Shakspeare, the 
> ruffians felt compunction. 

| “So that the pretty speeche they had, 

l Made murder’s heart relent; 

> And they that took to do the deed 

, Full soone did now repent.” 

> The very wandering of the babes through the 
wood, and the uncertain place of their death and 
burial, is typical of the mystery hanging about 
the disappearance and probable death of the two 
princes. Everywhere indeed in the ballad the 
\ reader is reminded of the real tragedy as related 
S by More and Shakspeare. Thus: 

> “In one another’s arms they dyed, 

j As wanting due relief.” 

> And again: 

I “No burial these prett^babes, 

Of any man receive*’ 

And still further: 

“And now the heavv wrath of God 
Upon their uncle fell; 

Yea, fearful fiends did- haunt his house , 

His conscience felt a hell.” 

We might increase the number of these parallel 
passages from subsequent parts of the ballad. 
The death of the uncle’s wife—then of his sons 
—then the desertion of his followers and friends 
—the confession of the surviving ruffian, and the 
premature death of the uncle himself, are very 
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startling coincidences, as any one acquainted with 
the history of Richard the Third must perceive, 
and render the conviction almost irresistible that 
the ballad was written to pity the fate of the two 
young princes. But be this as it may, everyone 
who admires good old English, and a simple, 
pathetic tale, will peruse this ballad of their 
childhood with pleasure even in maturer years. 

The engraving which we have had prepared 
to illustrate this ballad is most beautiful, both 
in design and execution, and such as will de¬ 
light every person of taste. With pictures like 
these, and not with stupid embellishments with¬ 
out purpose, it is our intention to illustrate this 
magazine! 

MOONLIGHT IN THE YALLIES. 

BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 

All in solemn, kingly grandeur 
Over forest, field and town; 

From the upper halls of ether 
Float night’s sober curtains down. 

Silvery sweetly, h^gh and queenly 
Walks the moon her path of blue; 

While her gentle ray serenely 
Lights each pendant globe of dew. 

Softly ’midst the green leaves flying, 

Breathes the moaning night-wind’s lay, 

Mourning as a spirit sighing, 

Mourns above its vanquished clay. 

Faint on Fancy’s ear advancing, 

Steals the voice of former days; 

While o’er scenes of joys departed, 

Idly do I dream and gaze. 

And while evening winds are breathing 
Through the trembling boughs o’er head, 

Rise the known and whispered voices 
Of the distant, loved and dead. 

Now Ambition’s fires burn lowly 
In man’s dark, unhallowed breast; 

Warring thoughts and sprites unholy 
Leave the heart to calm and rest. 

Thus while stars and breeze are lending 
Light and music to the scene; 

O’er Earth’s peaceful vallies gazing, 

On my opty^ hand I lean. 

Sadly in the still night dreaming 
Of the faces gone before; 

Gentle forms, and looks, and voices 
I may see and hear no more. 

Then a shade of deeper sadness 
Clouds my heart and wraps my head; 

While through Time’s receding vista 
Sad I view my earthly bed, 

Yet I know that high in Heaven 
On the bosom of their God; 

They are angels—stainless angels, 

Who these silvery vallies trod. 


MAY RUTHERFORD. 

BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 

“Good bye, dearest mother, I expect to be 
very liappy to-night,” were the words of May 
Rutherford, as equipped for a party she entered 
the sitting-room, and threw her white arms ca¬ 
ressingly around her parent’s neck. The mother 
looked for an instant earnestly into that fair 
young face, then bending forward she tenderly 
imprinted a kiss upon the pure brow of her 
child, and when the maiden turned from her 
and hastened toward the door, her eyes still 
followed that slight form with a gaze of min¬ 
gled anxiety and admiration, till it disappeared 
from her sight, and then sinking back into her 
seat, she leaned her face pensively upon her 
hand and remained for some moments lost in 
a deep revery. She was thinking of the period 
when she too, as lovely and sunny-hearted as 
the fair being who had just left her side, had 
gladly mingled with the gay and busy world: 
and how bright and unfading had seemed its 
pleasures! And then her memory reverted to 
the present—and she remembered how one by 
one her fondest hopes had perished, leaving her 
widowed, and weary with the burden pf life’s 


i “Fare thee well, sweet Eve,” said May, as 
; she passed a younger sister in the hall, “don’t 
; look so wistfully at me, darling,” she added, for 
; the young girl had that day expressed an earnest 
' wish to be in her place, “your turn will soon 
come, dear sis—a few months more, and then 
; how the world will ring with the praises of la 
| belle Eveline!” And softly pressing her lips 
■ to her sister’s cheek, she turned quickly away, 

I and in another instant was seated in the car- 
i riage and rapidly borne toward the scene of 
! festivity. 

! May Rutherford had said that she expected 
| to be very happy that evening—why she had 
• formed that expectation she had not asked her- 
, self, or it would have cost her some blushes to 
| announce it. But if when, half an hour later, 

, she stood in the brilliantly lighted drawing-room 
; of her hostess, with a certain Arthur Stanton 
| by her side, she had questioned herself as to the 
cause of her fully realized happiness, it would 
not have been very difficult to have discovered 
it. Stanton was a young lawyer, handsome and 
talented, who had lately, by the death of an 
uncle, become heir to a large estate on condition 
that he assumed the name of his deceased rela¬ 
tive. He was both amiable and intelligent, with 
an open, pleasing countenance, much sought 
after by manceuvering mammas, and regarded 
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as the beau ideal of manly perfection by their 
marriageable daughters. 

Until he beheld our lovely heroine, Stanton 
had never looked upon one who possessed the 
slightest claim to his fancy, but the striking 
beauty of May Rutherford took him by sur¬ 
prise, and he soon became deeply interested in 
the fair young girl. 

May had never seemed more captivating than 
upon this evening; her every motion was full of 
poetry. Enveloped in a robe of gossamer like 
texture, she glided through the mazes of the 
dance with sylph-like grace, while the eyes of 
Arthur Stanton followed her movements with 
plainly evident delight. 

“ A sister of mine is here this evening,” re¬ 
marked Stanton, as at the close of the first 
dance he had seated himself beside his beau¬ 
tiful partner, “ will you allow me the pleasure 
of introducing her to you, Miss Rutherford ?” 

May had scarcely time for an affirmative reply, 
when her companion turned from her and walked 
toward a young lady who was stationed in a dis¬ 
tant part of the room, in lively conversation with 
a group of gentlemen. Another moment and he 
again stood beside May,and upon his arm leaned 
the lady whom he introduced as Miss Lindsay, his 
sister. For an instant May Rutherford’s eyes 
rested upon the face of the stranger—then with 
a cold, formal bend of the head she replied to 
-the introduction. Miss Lindsay was equally re¬ 
served, she made no attempt at conversation,but 
moved away sooner even than etiquette sanc¬ 
tioned, while a slight flush which was unnoticed 
save by her brother, rose to her cheek. Scarcely 
knowing what to think Stanton had been an 
amazed observer, and when his sister had dis¬ 
appeared, turning to May Rutherford, he said in 
a tone of inquiry— 

“You and Ella have met before, I think?” j 

“We have.” j 

The words were uttered in a voice of mea- j 
sured coldness, and surprised and pained the i 
young man raised his eyes earnestly to the i 
speaker’s face, May however seemed anxious j 
to avoid that gaze, and just as Stanton was ! 
about to ask an explanation of the foregoing > 
scene sho received a message from their hostess, 
Mrs, Norton, and hastening in search of her, he 
was left alone to muse on what had passed. 

For the remainder of that evening May con¬ 
tinued to avoid her late partner. Whenever 
he came near she was always busily engaged 
in lively conversation with some one of the 
numerous circle that never failed to surround 
her, and if he ventured a fbw common place 
remarks, they were invariably replied to briefly 
and coldly. Piqued at her inexplicable reserve, 
Vol. XI.—12 


he at length withdrew from her side with the 
intention of seeking his sister, and endeavoring 
to elicit from her the cause, for he was convinced 
that it was through her agency alone that he had 
incurred it. 

May Rutherford returned home that night 
with a very heavy heart. Through the whole 
of that long evening she had been all life and 
animation—never before had she been so courted 
and admired—and yet that wild exuberance of 
spirits was in reality assumed; and while she 
gaily joined in the mirth of those around her, 
her mind was filled with despondency, for it 
reverted to the truth that she was about to cast 
\ aside the homage of a noble and manly heart. 

\ Not without cause had she turned so coldly from 
i Arthur Stanton. His sister had once been her 
| dearest friend. They had been schoolmates to¬ 
gether—sat side by side for years, studied from 
the same book, and obeyed the mandates of the 
same gentle teacher; yet in an instant was the 
bond of friendship severed. A few unjust words 
spoken in a moment of excitement by Ella Lind¬ 
say had caused the indignant blood to rush in a 
bright torrent over tbe cheeks and brow of the 
sensitive May, while proudly and haughtily she 
turned from the friend of her girlhood; and 
since that hour there had been no intercourse 
between them. Miss Lindsay would fain have 
asked forgiveness for the words, which, obeying 
the impulse of the moment, she had suffered 
to pass her lips—but the remembrance of that 
haughty glance deterred her, for she was too 
proud to proffer what she feared would be re¬ 
fused. And so May, whose resentment against 
one she loved could not be lasting, vainly awaited 
an apology, without which she felt that they 
would never again be friends. Till that even¬ 
ing they had not met for nearly two years.- 

But the knowledge that Arthur Stanton was 
her brother fell like a leaden weight upon the 
heart of May Rutherford. During the days of 
their intimacy Ella had often alluded to her 
brother, but by reason of his protracted absence 
abroad. May had never beheld him; and so for 
months she had contantly n^et Stanton in the 
gay circles in which she moved as a “bright, 
particular star,” his change of name from the 
conditions of his uncle’s will having prevented 
all suspicion of his relationship to the friend of 
her early girlhood. And when the truth burst 
upon her she immediately resolved that as the 
brother of Ella Lindsay he must never be other 
than a stranger to her, and that determination 
was instantly acted upon. She feared to trust 
herself longer in his society, for his attentions 
to her had of late become extremely pointed, 
and she was very unhappy at the thought that 
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they had been received with deep interest, and 
knew that it would be a long time ere the im¬ 
pressions which his high and noble qualities had 
made upon her heart, could be effaced. 

The following morning May Rutherford was 
stationed in the sitting-room, when a card was 
brought to her with the information that its 
owner begged an immediate interview. 

“Say to Mr. Stanton that I am engaged at 
present, and must therefore decline the pleasure 
of seeing him,” was the young girl’s reply. 

The servant departed with the message, and 
when he had disappeared May Rutherford sank 
upon the nearest seat and wept long and bitterly. 
That Stanton had called with the intention of 
seeking an explanation of her change of manner 
toward him was evident—but she knew that she 
could give him none without betraying the wrong 
she had experienced from his sister. And what 
would then be the result ? Would he not solicit 
Ella Lindsay to ask oblivion of the past ?—and 
from this thought May’s mind revolted. Gladly, 
willingly would she have extended the hand of 
reconciliation to her estranged but still loved 
friend, but she wished not for an apology ten¬ 
dered through the persuasions of a brother, and 
perhaps vouchsafed solely for that brother’s sake. 

One afternoon about six months after the 
events last recorded, May Rutherford was sit¬ 
ting alone in her own pleasant and tasteful 
apartment. Her face wore a shade of deep 
thought, for her memory had stolen back to 
happy days past, and to reminiscences of one 
whom she had striven in vain to forget. 

“Ah! sister mine—in a brown study as 
usual!” exclaimed a gay voice at her elbow, 
and turning quickly round she beheld her sister 
Eveline, who had just returned from a shopping 
expedition. 

May answered the remark with a smile, and 
then again relapsed into a revery. Meanwhile 
Eveline divested herself of her walking apparel, 
and then sat down to re-examine her purchases. 

“ As I entered Stewart’s new store about an 
hour ago,” she said to her sister, “I met your 
old friend Ella Lindsay. She spoke to me very 
politely and kindly, and I learned that her bro¬ 
ther and herself are to be at Anna Cleveland’s 
party to-morrow evening. I told her that we 
were to be there also—but, dear me! May, you 
haven’t looked at one of my purchases! Here 
are the fans and the gloves, the ribbons and the 
flowers, and half a score of other things—do 
pray take a peep at them, for I am in a great 
hurry to know your opinion of my selections.” 

“ They are very beautiful, and do great credit 
to your taste,” was her sister’s reply, giving a 
slight glance at the contents of the packages. 


“They are very beautiful, and do great credit 
to my taste,” repeated Eveline poutingly, “ do 
they indeed ! And how do you know that, Miss 
May ? Pretty encouragement it is to be sure to 
spend half a day ransacking all the principal 
stores in the city, to be honored with merely the 
least token of a glance at my parcels, and a few 
set words for my pains!” 

“ Dear Eve—pardon me,” returned her com¬ 
panion, drawing the young girl toward her, and 
affectionately kissing her cheek, “ but you know, 

love, that Madame L-used to tell us it was 

very improper and unlady-like to fail into ecsta- 
cies upon any subject whatever.” The words 
were spoken with a forced attempt at playful¬ 
ness, which her sister was fortunately too busy 
to notice. 

The intelligence that Arthur Stanton and his 
sister were of the number invited to Miss Cleve¬ 
land’s party the next evening had not tended by 
any means to raise May Rutherford’s spirits, for 
the idea of again meeting them was painful in 
the extreme. 

“Mercy on us! How woe-begone you do 
look, May! One would think you were pre¬ 
paring for a funeral instead of a party!” was 
the exclamation of the lively Eveline, as the 
next morning the two sisters were sitting to¬ 
gether. May had been busy arranging a wreath 
of delicate artificial roses which were destined 
for her hair, but suddenly desisting from her 
occupation, she was for some moments buried 
in earnest meditation. A slight blush suffused 
her cheek as Eveline spoke, and instantly rous¬ 
ing herself she resumed her task. 

The ensuing evening found May and her sister 
members of the brilliant multitude that thronged 
the rooms of the lovely and fashionable Miss 
Cleveland. It was Eveline’s first party, for 
she had just escaped from the restraints of the 
school-room, and her youthful and innocent 
heart was in a corresponding tumult of delight. 
May too looked gay and happy, and none who 
gazed upon that beautiful and smiling face could 
have guessed what a host of sorrowful feelings 
lay hidden beneath that animated exterior. 

Fatigued with the dance, May Rutherford had 
stolen away that evening from a group of friends 
toward an open window in an obscure corner of 
one of the apartments. While she was seated 
there Miss Lindsay and a gentleman approached, 
and, without observing her, took a station quite 
near. For some moments they were unaware 
of May’s close proximity to them, till Ella Lind¬ 
say, happening to cast a sudden glance around, 
her eyes fell upon the form of her old and once 
valued friend. May Rutherford met that gaze 
calmly—and there was no token of recognition 
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on the part of either. Miss Lindsay immediately 
resumed her conversation with her companion. 

“My brother was slightly indisposed, and, 
therefore, unable to accompany me here this 
evening,” she replied in answer to an inquiry 
concerning his absence—“ I suppose you know 
that Arthur departs for Europe in a few days ? 
His health has suffered a material change since 
his return home, and he i3 very anxious to travel 
again.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the gentleman, “so he in¬ 
formed me. I have remarked that Stanton is 
much altered of late, especially in manner—for 
his usual flow of spirits seems to have deserted 
him entirely. If I did not know better from his 
general avoidance of your sex. Miss Lindsay, I 
should pronounce that he was in love,” he added 
laughingly. 

“•Or rather that he had been disappointed in 
love,” returned Ella Lindsay, in the same tone. 
At that moment the signal that dancing was about 
to recommence was given, and Miss Lindsay and 
her companion rose and moved quickly away. 

“Were you aware that the beautiful Miss 
Rutherford was very near us when we were 
conversing a few minutes ago?” was the query 
that Mis9 Lindsay’s partner addressed to her 
during a pause in the dance. She replied in 
the affirmative. 

“I do not think she can be well this evening. 
Did you notice how pale she was ?” 

“No,” replied Miss Lindsay, looking up in 
surprise, “I merely glanced at her once, and 
then thought that she looked extremely well.” 

May Rutherford had indeed been an auditor to 
that conversation. Arthur Stanton—he whose 
image she had vainly endeavored to banish was 
going far away to a distant land. He was suf¬ 
fering too—suffering in health and spirits—could 
it be that she was the cause ? Could it be that 
his sister’s words had been intended for her ear ? 
But this last suggestion was instantly driven from 
her mind as she remembered that Ella had never 
beheld her with Stanton but once—and that most 
probably she knew not their intercourse had ever 
been more than that of common civility. Was 
it to be wondered that the thought of Arthur 
Stanton’s departure—the idea that they might 
never again meet, had caused her cheek to be¬ 
come strangely pale, while her heart throbbed 
with the wildest emotion ? 

Almost overcome with her feelings, May at 
last glided unnoticed from those crowded apart¬ 
ments, and ascending to the dressing-room which 
was now deserted, she threw herself upon a 
lounge near the fire, and burying her face in 
her hands, remained for some time in medita¬ 
tion too deep and painful for tears. Suddenly 


an arm softly encircled her, and a voice, a loved 
and familiar voice, murmured in her ear—“May, 
dearest May, will you not forgive me ?” and the 
next moment May Rutherford lay weeping upon 
the bosom of her long-estranged friend. 

In the explanation that ensued, May learned 
what is already known to the reader, with the 
addition that the day after Mrs. Norton’s p^rty, 
Ella Lindsay had despatched her brother to her 
residence with a note, containing an urgent 
appeal for forgiveness. May’s refusal to see 
Stanton confirmed Ella in her opinion that she 
would never be pardoned, and caused her to 
doubt whether Arthur had ever been looked 
upon with favor. So from that moment she 
resolved to relinquish ail hope of ever regaining 
the friend she had lost, while she also endea¬ 
vored by every means in her power to induce 
her brother to forget his disappointment, a task 
which he found very difficult to accomplish. 
The remark addressed to her that evening that 
Miss Rutherford had looked unusually pale, 
aroused her suspicions as to May’s total insen¬ 
sibility to Stanton’s merits, and determined to 
learn the truth, she had followed her to the 
dressing-room, and sought a reconciliation in 
the manner already described. 

The following morning Arthur Stanton called 
at the residence of our gentle heroine, and this 
time he had the happiness of finding her disenr 
gaged. What passed in that interview it would 
not do to repeat; but certain it is that it had the 
effect of causing the young gentleman to aban¬ 
don his intention of pursuing another European 
tour, the consequence of which was that a few 
weeks afterward May Rutherford become Mrs. 
Stanton, an event which was followed by all the 
usual festivities that accompany 9uch occasions. 


SOFTLY O’ER MY MEMORY STEALING. 

BY SAMUEL D. PATTEESON. 

Softly o’er my memory stealing, 

Comes the light of other days, 

Visions of the past revealing, 

Lit by Hope’s enchanting rays. 

’T was in that bless’d time I knew thee, 

And. thy glance and gentle tone, 

Thrill’d with magic influence through me, 
Waking thoughts till then unknown. 

Time has fled with ceaseless motion, 

Chance and change have wrought their will, 
But my soul, with fond devotion, 

Clings to thee, belov’d one, still. 

Nor can life yield richer pleasure, 

Nor a brighter gift impart, 

Than the pure and priceless treasure 
Of thy fond and faithful heart. 
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THE HAUNTED RUIN. 

BY C. J. PETERSON. 

It is remarkable that so little has been done 
to perpetuate the legends of the Delaware. 
Originally the sacred river of the Indian tribes, 
and subsequently the haunt of bucaneers, its 
waters are still rife with traditions of the abori¬ 
gines and marvellous tales of buried treasure. 
Its poetic age was before Penn visited its shores. 
The primitive settlers were Swedes, a plain, 
frugal and religious people, whose imaginations 
partook of the weird character of the long winter 
nights of their native land: and hence from the 
days of the first settlement until those of the 
erudite Acrelius and the gossipping Holm, both 
historians of the colony, the region abounded 
with miraculous stories of witchcraft, of fishes 
with human heads, and of the other wonders 
of a credulous people. While the Hudson has 
its Irving, the great West a Hall, the South 
a Simmes, and New England a horde of busy 
chroniclers, the Delaware, the first in legendary 
lore of all, has been left neglected and unsung. 
We owe it to the manes of the first settler on 
its shores, himself a Swede, though sailing in 
the employ of the states of Holland, Captain 
Pieterson de Vries, to preserve one of these tra¬ 
ditions at least from oblivion, and picture the 
manners of this simple people before the recol¬ 
lection of them has altogether faded from our 
midst. 

On the shores of the Delaware, and not far 
from the town of Squankum, there was once 
upon a time, a little, low, weather-stained 
church, which had been built by the Swedes in 
the days of their puissance. It had formerly 
boasted a belfry, and been encompassed by a 
grave-yard wall; but time had stripped it of 
the one, and for half a century the other had 
been dumb. Standing in the centre of a wide, 
sandy common, surrounded by old grave-stones, 
ruined fences, and whole legions of mullins, it 
was no bad emblem of the decay which had 
fallen on the primitive race who were its archi¬ 
tects. The roof had long since sunk in; the 
walls were ricketty and crumbling; the door 
had tumbled from its hinges and lay rotting by 
the threshold; a few half starved sheep browsed 
on the scanty herbage of the ancient cemetery; 
and the casing of an army of crows, who made 
the old church their favorite resort, and sailed 
incessantly to and fro through its broken win¬ 
dows, gave the scene an aspect of dreary deso¬ 
lation. 

Not far from this ruin there is a wild road 
through the woods, which leads to a quiet, 


secluded nook, unusually fertile for that sandy re¬ 
gion. In the midst of this little valley, stands a 
wide, one-storied tenement, built of thick-hewn 
logs and carefully ceiled inside, a distinction 
which was considered quite aristocratic when 
that old house was built by Sven Schutz, a hun¬ 
dred years ago. The dwelling is approached 
by a lane, guarded with rows of trees on either 
sides, and fringed with blackberry bushes that 
make a hedge around the zig-zag fence. The 
place is now gone to decay, but hard by a barn 
was wont to display its stores of grain through 
every crevice; while from the summit of the roof 
a wooden chanticleer bristled up incessantly. 
The whole place, even fifty years ago when 
our story begins, seemed to belong to a by¬ 
gone time. Moss-covered fences; antique im¬ 
plements of husbandry; a well with the primi¬ 
tive pole poised on high; and a shaggy plough 
horse with one eye gave that old place a dreamy 
and quiet look, so that the traveller on entering 
this little dell almost fancied he had been trans¬ 
ported out of the actual world into one of those 
enchanted vallies on which the Norse legends 
love to dwell. 

To come to our story. In the good old days 
when whipping posts and three cornered bats 
were still in fashion, there dwelt in that quiet 
valley a lineal descendant of one of the early 
Swedes. Sven Schutz, like all his race, was of 
simple habits and small wishes. He farmed his 
few acres in happiness nor cared for more. His 
good dame made the homespun which he and 
his family wore as contentedly as if it had been 
royal velvet. Every Sunday he either walked 
or rode to the nearest church, which was six 
miles off, and by his sincere but unostentatious 
piety, he came in time to be regarded as the 
patriarch of the vicinity. 

Sven loved to keep up the venerable customs 
of his fathers now long disused. He was exact 
in his notions of filial obedience, and when his 
boy8 grew up, he laid on them the work of the 
farm, henceforth confining his own personal 
labor to a portion of the summer, when he 
visited the salt meadows to cut hay, which he 
afterward transported home and sold to his 
neighbors. The rest of the time, Sven devoted 
to hunting; for he came of a race of Nimrods. 
No man had shot so many bears in all the 
colony, and he and his father before him knew 
the haunts of the deer as well as 1 know the 
steps to my dining-room. All the year round, 
on fit hunting days, Sven shouldered his gun at 
day-break, summoned his dog and set out into 
the forest, whistling a monotonous tune that 
could rarely pluck up courage to get higher than 
two or three notes. And when night drew on, 
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and his old dame stood vainly looking through 
the falling shades, that same unvaried whistle, 
long before he came in .sight, announced his re¬ 
turn. Then, building a roaring fire of hickory 
logs, Sven would seat himself to smoke in the 
chimney corner, first summoning two of his 
stoutest boys, and telling them where to go in 
the morning in order to bring home the deer; 
for Sven never carried his own game, following 
in this the good old Swedish maxim that the 
children should honor the parent. And honor 
enough Sven obtained if reverence increases 
with numbers, for—heaven knows how!—but 
he was father of two and twenty heirs all born 
in that venerable homestead. 

Twice a year Sven made a journey to the city, 
in order to exchange a few dozens of deer-skins, 
and a haunch or two of venison, for a new supply 
of ammunition, and sundry luxuries to be given 
to his dame. Twice a year also, two respectable 
gentlemen, dressed in buckskin breeches, long 
under vests, coats with wide skirts, and enor¬ 
mous silver buckles in their shoes, came from 
the city to hunt a few days with Sven. At such 
tim£s what a stir the good dame made. Eggs 
were ransacked from under the barn—the necks 
of uproarious roosters wrung—flitches of ham 
and venison brought into play—and sundry old 
cracked China cups, which had been collecting 
for the last four generations, drawn forth from a 
venerable cupboard in the corner. Such a com¬ 
motion as took place in the old house! And 
then too what a time they had every evening at 
the fireside eating apples, and* drinking cider, 
while Sven told long stories about New Sweden, 
haunted houses, and things that happened the 
Lord knows how. Among therfe there was a 
legend of the old church, which had made the 
hair of every urchin in the neighborhood to stand 
on end at its recital, for the last century. It j 
was a simple but thrilling tale. In the early 
days of the settlement a bride in going to church 
with her maidens, had been killed by a bullet 
fired from the neighboring forest. She had been 
borne into the church to die, while a hot pursuit 
was started after the murderer, who was feretted 
out and found to be an unsuccessful lover. Ever 
since she had been said to haunt the spot, dressed 
in white, and moaning piteously. Not a soul, 
therefore, could be got to pass the old church 
after nightfall. 

It was well worth a day’s journey to see the ; 
wondering faces, and knowing shake of the head ; 
with which, on such occasions, the legend of 
Sven was greeted; and it would do the heart j; 
good to witness the solemn gravity with which 
his listeners took their pipes from their mouths, ; 
leaned their chins upon their hands, and hung i 
12 # 


breathlessly upon his words. At these narra¬ 
tions their sittings would often be protracted 
into midnight: the dame’s spinning-wheel would 
gradually stop—the fire smoulder slowly away— 

; the candle flicker low in its socket—a shadowy 
indistinctness fill the ample room—and the old 
furniture in the corners seem to assume a thou¬ 
sand fantastic shapes. When the listeners sepa¬ 
rated for the night, the younger portion would 
creep stealthily to bed, and burying themselves 
head and ears in the covers, dream and tremble 
by turns till morning. 

Much, however, as these stories were credited 
in the vicinity, there-was one blade who affected 
to disbelieve them, thrusting his tongue into his 

I cheek and winking whenever they were spoken 
of before strangers. In justice to the neighbor¬ 
hood we must own that he was an interloper 
from New England, who, having emigrated in 
search of a fortune, had found it at last in the 
shape of a wife, the shrewish landlady of the 
Squankum inn. He was no unapt representa¬ 
tive of a class which, fifty years ago, poured 
annually down our coasts like herring shoals to 
feed on the fat things of the land. Long, lank 
and ungainly; with a hatchet face and little, 
gray eyes; a freckled skin and a head of sandy 
hair that looked like a tumbled hay-mow—you 
could see him when he walked, which he always 
did at a quick gait, his legs projecting half a 
mile below his trowsers, and his arms going 
like an old fashioned telegraph working a de¬ 
spatch. Had he possessed more wit he would 
have been shrewd: as it was he was only cun¬ 
ning and skeptical. Steadfast was anything but 
what his name betokened. No permanent occu¬ 
pation could fetter his lazy habits. He assisted 
his dame in the tavern, and earned an occasional 
penny by driving a neighbor to town, or acting 
as his lawyer before the justice court. He could 
shoe horses, write a will, back a filly, or oyster 
in the bay better than any man thereabouts. He 
was never more pleased than when dawdling 
with a gossip over a bowl, or lounging, on a 
sunshiny day, upon the bridge to fish. Had it 
not been for his helpmate the tavern would have 
gone to wreck; but what Steadfast wanted in ap¬ 
plication his good dame made up in tyranny. To 
use a vulgar phrase, “she wore the breeches;” 
and however roystering her spouse was out of 
doors, he skulked about his home most sheep¬ 
ishly. All his overweening confidence disap¬ 
peared at his threshold, and he carried water, 
rocked the baby, and even saw his dog kicked 
without complaint. 

It was on an evening unusually stormy in the 
domestic realm, that Steadfast stole out in de- 
spair, tired of having it cast in his teeth, by his 
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rosy helpmate, that she was working her skin to 
the bone in his support. It was a clear, frosty 
night in the early part of autumn, and a light 
breeze was rustling softly among the withered 
leaves. A myriad of stars glimmered on high, 
giving a dreamy light to the landscape, but 
making the dark shadows of the huge trees only 
more mysterious and solemn. As he emerged 
upon the river the tide was coming in, and the 
low swell like a mimic surf rippled faintly on 
the ear. The wind came fresher and more 
damp across the water: and the western shore 
of the river lay in a mass of shapeless shadow. 
At times the white crests of the tiny billows 
rolled up into the light, and occasionally the tall 
mast of a sloop, or the wings of a whip-poor- 
will floated lazily between him and the oppo¬ 
site horizon. Scarcely caring whither he went, 
Steadfast insensibly wended his way toward the 
house of Schutz; and just at the entrance of the 
valley he fell in with the worthy man and his 
guests, returning from a hunt. The sight of 
venison was a savor in the eyes of the belabored 
wight, and contriving to throw himself in the 
way of an invitation, he was soon forgetting his 
woes beside the hearth of Sven. 

Never had steadfast eaten such a supper: he 
was too much in a hurry to talk. Ham, eggs, 
venison, and fowls, went down like magic—hoe 
cakes, batter cakes, short cakes, and all sorts of 
cakes disappeared in a twinkling—and the coffee 
—a luxury rarely vouchsafed to him, was dis¬ 
posed of with inward thanksgivings. His heart 
was in a glow of content that reflected itself 
from his face, and he congratulated his stars, 
between each mouthful, on the lucky chance 
which had brought him such a God-send. 

Oh! that I had breath to describe the circle 
around the fireside—the jokes that were cracked, 
the cider that was drttnk, and above all the veri¬ 
table legends that were related. The good dame 
told how, in her honey-moon, when returning 
home from a sleigh-ride, she had seen the house 
illuminated, and heard the music of a violin 
within; but as soon as her husband spoke, all 
grew dark, the revelry was at an end, and she 
beheld a crowd of dusky figures vanish in a flash 
of lightning: in proof whereof the bricks of the 
chimney-top were found next morning strewed 
upon the roof. Then there was an old, brisk, 
little withered grandame, who made the hair 
stand on end with stories of Blackbeard, and 
the spirits that were said to haunt the burial 
places of his treasure. If she stopped a minute 
to take breath there was one of the gentlemen 
in buckskin breeches to tell about witches, and 
, haunted houses, in the city; until what between 
the cider, the fast darkening room, and the low 


voices of the speakers, Steadfast began to start 
at every voice, and run cold at the look of the 
narrator. But I only wish I could picture his 
dismay when Sven knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, drew his chair up closer to his hearers, 
and began in a whisper the legend of the spec¬ 
tre-bride, accompanying his voice with sundry* 
shakes of the head, turning up of his eyes, deep 
sighs, and looks of wonder. Steadfast fairly got 
bewildered—his brain seemed of a sudden topsy¬ 
turvy—and his teeth chattered as he remembered 
he should have to pass the old church in his way* 
home. But he plucked up courage, and even 
went so far as to laugh faintly at the legend. 

The night was far advanced, and the moon 
had vanished in the forest, when Steadfast left 
his host, and took his devious course up the val¬ 
ley. The wild road leading to the church was 
overhung by gigantic hemlocks, that seemed to 
his eyes to dilate and swell in the darkness. The 
sky was covered with drifting clouds; and a few* 
stars only glimmered through the foliage. The 
air was damp and chilly, sighing along the forest 
like the voice of some one in distress; while 
occasionally an owl hooted across his patji, or 
a wild cry floated from the distant hill-side. 
Anon it seemed as if the trees spun around, and 
then an old blasted pine ahead danced merrily 
up and down. He rubbed his eyes, shook him¬ 
self to be awake, staring around him in astonish¬ 
ment : but at last his limbs began to totter, and 
his teeth to chatter. Nevertheless he doggedly 
kept on hie way, whistling an old song to keep up 
his spirits, and looking straight ahead, though all 
the time shaking in his shoes, lest some frisky 
ghost should attack him from behind. The truth 
was, after all his boasting, he was as firm a be¬ 
liever in such things as any one—as Sven said, 
those who make the greatest noise are generally 
the most arrant cowards. 

As he trudged shivering along, the road grew 
more intricate, the shadows deepened around 
him, and the stars twinkled fainter through the 
quivering leaves. A gloomy canopy of black, 
reaching from pole to pole, was slowly ascend¬ 
ing from the western horizon, and shrouding 
the sky in obscurity; while the sudden rising of 
the wind as it roared through the forest, and 
whirled the dead leaves from the branches filled 
him with an unaccountable dread. He thought 
of all he had heard that night, recalling to mind 
the many sneers he had been guilty of thereon. 
What if these legends should be true?—what if 
their ghostships should take revenge on his in¬ 
credulity? His heart fluttered like a wounded 
bird, and his knees would hardly support his 
frame. All at once a sound boomed sullenly 
upon the air, and he gasped as he leaned against 
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a tree; again the sound was heard, floating from ( 
afar across the night, and reverberating over < 
forest and hill. But it was only the distant < 
clock of the village church striking the hour < 
of midnight, and with a long deep breath he \ 
ushered himself upon the sandy common of the < 
church. < 

The night was now starless, dark and windy, { 
The old church stood in the centre of the waste, i 
its white walls gleaming in the dusky twilight, \ 
and the hoary elm trees around it groaning and i 
creaking in the gale. A few ragged clouds swept \ 
wildly across the zenith; and occasionally the j 
wind whistled along the common, or moaned j 
sadly in the ruin. He started—a cry, rising on 
the still air, tingled in every nerve of Steadfast. 

It was no more the village clock: and his brain 
began to spin around, until he bethought him it 
might be the wail of a distant house-dog. Just 
then—good heavens!—a light was seen to twin¬ 
kle in the furthest casement of the church, now 
streaming out brightly amid the gloom, and then 
flickering fainter and fainter, until it vanished 
altogether. For a moment Steadfast would have 
fain persuaded himself it was a star; and he 
strove to shake off his mysterious dread by lift¬ 
ing up a feeble quaver; but the first note had 
scarcely risen on the night air, before it was 
echoed back from the aisles of the church, and 
a soft, melancholy voice seemed to rise and die 
away, filling the air with unearthly harmony. 
The light once more gleamed from the ruined 
casement, shooting its rays this time boldly 
across the waste. He would have muttered an 
adjuration, but his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth—his knees knocked together—his hair 
bristled up—and his heart sank within him. He 
fell at the foot of a tree, for it flashed across his 
mind, that midnight was the hour for the revels 
of ghosts, and spirits of another world. His 
eyes swam dizzily—his head reeled and danced 
up and down—the church, the light, and the old 
elms started in a race around and around and 
around him:—it seemed as if they never would 
stop. He felt it was all over with him, and he 
closed his eyes with a shudder. 

But he could not long continue so. Suddenly 
a clap like thunder was heard nigh him, and 
starting up in dismay, he saw the inside of the 
old ruin all in a flame. How everything had 
changed in those five minutes! The sky was 
pitchy black—the trees were rocking like willow 
wands about—a tall, blasted pine beside the 
church glowed like molten silver—and every 
crack, breach, and window of the ruin blazed 
with the light of noonday seven times bright¬ 
ened. Strange voices were heard from its midst, 
and unearthly laughter rung out upon the night. 


A moment all was still—and a shriek fearful 
and shrill, curdling the very blood, shot across 
the silence. Then were heard cries of agony, 
the wail of women, the deep, awful oaths of 
men; and blaze!—like a flash of lightning, a 
troop of horsemen dashed out of the portals of 
the church, swept rushing by as if on the wings 
of a whirlwind, and were heard the next minute 
clashing their arms and shouting wildly as they 
thundered down the forest. The sounds of their 
hoofs, and the crashing of the boughs grew 
fainter and more distant, until they vanished 
altogether across the far off hills. 

It seemed as though this fearful sight, like the 
first blow of the malefactor on the wheel, had 
taken away all sense of terror from Steadfast. 
He felt himself in the power of these Spirits, 
and a desperation came over him. Cold sweats 
stood upon his brow; but his feet no longer fal¬ 
tered ; and driven by an ungovernable impulse, 
he advanced boldly across the common. As he 
| turned the angle of the ruined grave-yard wall, 

! a train of mourners in white seemed to start up 
from the ground, bearing slowly in their arms 
a lifeless corpse, and vanishing like shadows 
;! within the blazing portal; while a strain of slow 
and mournful music rose from the old choir, 

: and a voice was heard as if muttering a litany 

I in some strange tongue. Steadfast slowly 
crept up to the nighest window, and—heaven 
save him—looked cautiously within. How it 
amazed the looker-on to see that though the 
church was all in a blaze, the inmates suffered 
\ no harm, and he himself shivered with cold. 

5 Around the ruined altar stood the group of 
| bearers, dressed in the fantastic style of a cen- 
| tury before, and singing their melancholy ca- 
| dence above the pale brow and clasped hands 
\ of the murdered bride, who beautiful even in 
> death, reposed like a statue at their feet, with 
| a bunch of withered flowers lying motionless 
> on her bosom. A single dark lock crossed her 
> cheek, waving anon tremulously in the wind. 
> The priest stood at the head of the rude bier, 
> chaunting over her a monotonous requiem. 
> Just then a rustling sound was heard far off 
> across the forest; it drew nigher and nigher, 
) and the shouts and tramp of horsemen rose 
> upon the quiet air; groans, shrieks, and cries 
> for mercy followed; and Steadfast knew it was 
> the wizard horsemen, returning with the mur- 
> derer, to immolate him beside his innocent 
> victim. He shook in every limb, for crash— 
> crash—crash along they came. The neighbor- 
? ing forest was already tossing and groaning 
> with the commotion. In his anxiety to conceal 
? himself, he moved quickly aside, and stumbling 
' over a stone, uttered an ejaculation. It was his 
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Maker’s name. Instantly he felt himself lifted » 
from the ground—the rumbling of an earthquake > 
was heard—the old church suddenly grew dark 
as pitch—the walls rocked, the ground opened, J 
the trees were uprooted, he was hurled like an j 
arrow through the air, and fell stunned and in- j 
sensible at the margin of the adjacent forest. ; 

When he recovered his senses the sun was j 
already an hour high, and he lay at the foot of > 
the tree where he had stopped when he first ' 
beheld the church. A balmy breeze was float- J 
ing by, the dews glistened in the morning sun, \ 
and the birds chirped and carolled in the thickets. 
He rubbed his eyes—the church was actually un¬ 
harmed. Not a tree was out of its place, nor a 
trace of the mysterious commotion left: but the 
sunbeams played merrily upon the ruined walls; 
flocks of swallows skimmed twittering about— 


and an early cow, leisurely switching her tail on 
the common, turned her face idly toward the in¬ 
truder’s step. Steadfast knew not what to think, 
and would have set it all down for a dream, had 
not a stitch in the back and a pain across the 
head warned him of his fall. But not the sim¬ 
mering of a single blade of grass betokened the 
fire of the night before. Stiff and lame, the be¬ 
wildered wight limped home, where a high fever 
shut him up in his room for a fortnight. 

Though even Sven discredited some portions 
of Steadfast’s account, and hinted that the good 
man had drank too much cider, and let his wits 
go wool gathering in his sleep, and that even 
his head-ache and the stiffness in his limbs, were 
created by sleeping in the open air on a chill 
autumn night—yet from that hour to his dying 
day, the whilome sceptic was a firm believer in 
ghosts, and could never be got to pass the old 
church, even at broad noon-day, without a shiver. 
He reformed his life, went out to no more late 
wassail, and thereafter was a pattern to all idle 
good-for-naughts and hen-pecked husbands. 


THE BURSTING OF TEARS. 

BY HENRY MORFORD. 

I have taken the lore of Grecian schools, 

I have dwelt with the minds of old, 

I have sought to live by the Cynic rules, 

Have learned to be harsh and cold; 

To think the epicureans fools, 

And harden my natural mould. 

I have thought no grief could bow me down, 
No sorrow could cloud my eye, 

I have thought I could even grasp a crown 
Bright as the Heaven on high, 

And lose it again without a frown, 

And whistle the bauble by. 


T have thought my own white bosomed girt 
Might grow as false as fair, 

And play with my heart, as I with a curl 
Of her own golden hair, 

And I could be proud as a belted earl, 

And leave her without a prayer. 

I have thought that Death could take them all 
The dearest of my kind, 

As the faded leaves in Autumn fall 
Leaving not one behind, 

And I could hear the last death call 
With a firm, untroubled mind. 

But I have learned a lesson deep 
In a few short changing years— 

A lesson that over the heart will creep 
When the brightest life appears, 

A lesson that I shall ever keep, 

And that is The Bursting of Tears. 

For I had woven an humble crown 
Of the poet’s poor bay leaves 
Wrought out at night, when the stars went down, 
And woven in Summer eves, 

As poor a wreath as the gartered clown 
In the merry circus weaves. 

But one by one the leaves were shorn 
By envious hands away, 

The crown from my weary brow was torn, 

Not one poor, simple bay 
Was left of all I had won and worn, 

And I wept them many a day. 

My bright eyed girl grew false and cold, 

And change was over her heart, 

She cared no more as she cared of old 
That we were far apart; 

They said she was won by a stranger’s gold, 

And wed to a stranger’s art. 

And I bowed me down in the very dust, 

And I gave away my pride, 

My heart forgot to hope and trust, 

And I wished that I had died 
Before the hot tears had ever burst 
That on my cheeks were dried. 

And one of the few who loved me well 
Lay down on a dying bed, 

And I saw the death shadow as it fell 
And I pillowed her weary head; 

And I heard them ringing her funeral knell, 

And they told me that she was dead: 

And I have never outlived my grief, 

And I know that I never will; 

I have cast off the pride of the Indian chief 
And the Grecian sages’ skill, 

For they never give the sorrows relief, 

And the heart will not be still. 

And I have learned a lesson deep 
That mocks at the Cynic sneers, 

That, chain the heart, and it yet will leap 
And beat to its hopes and fears, 

And that over us all a shadow will creep, 

And that is The Bursting of Tears. 
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THE AMBITIOUS WIFE. 

BY MARY DAVENANT. 

“Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 

By that sin fell the angels.” "King Henry VIII. 

Mrs. Charles Clifford was by no means an 
angel, but a very pretty, bright looking little 
woman, who, on the evening my story com¬ 
mences, was sitting in solitude by her own fire¬ 
side, awaiting the return of her husband from a 
large dinner party. The apartment she occu¬ 
pied was a neat parlor, through the half open 
folding door of which you had a glimpse of a 
lawyer’s office beyond, and the light of the solar 
lamp which fell over the rich waving hair and 
attractive form of Mrs. Clifford, while it guided 
her busy fingers in making a garment for one of 
her little gfrls, showed that the room was neither 
spacious nor elegant, though it had that indescri¬ 
bable air which refinement and taste can impart 
to the most simple furniture. A large arm chair 
covered with a neat chintz occupied one side of 
the fire, while on the other was a comfortable sofa 
of the same material, before which Mrs. Clifford’s 
work-table was placed. A richly quilted silk dres¬ 
sing-gown, and a pair of worked slippers sedu¬ 
lously warming before the glowing fire, showed 
the thoughtful affection with which the absent 
husband would be welcomed from the cold and 
storm without, to the warmth jmd comforts of 
his home. 

“My dear Charles! how you startled me,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Clifford, as she was aroused 
from a deep reverie into which she had fallen 
by feeling a strong hand upon her shoulder, and 
a stony cold face near her own—“ strange that 
I did not hear you come in.” 

“You were dreaming, child, with your eyes 
wide open, for I made noise enough at the door 
knocking the snow off my fee^ to awaken the 
seven sleepers,” said her husband. 

“Nay, I was not asleep, I was only thinking 
—but how bitter cold you are.” 

“Wait until I get my slippers and wrapper 
on, and then you shall warm my great cold 
hands with your dear little warm ones. There, 
that is something like comfort,” added Charles, 
when having placed himself on the sofa, and 
stretched his long limbs before the fire, he drew 
his wife closely beside him, saying—“ now con¬ 
fess, little wife, what you found so pleasant to 
think about that you did not hear your own hus¬ 
band come into the room?—at your old work, 
building castles in the air—eh, Marianne ?” 

“ If I was, Charles, I am sure it is an innocent 
amusement when one is dull and solitary. But 
tell me about your dinner party. You will grant 


now that I did not exaggerate when I told you 
of all Selina Wentworth’s splendor.” 

“ Splendor indeed!—why I could hardly trust 
to my senses that it was my shabby old school 
fellow, Phil Wentworth, that I saw at the head 
of that sumptuous table—fortune plays strange 
freaks sometimes.” 

“ Strange enough,” sighed Mrs. Clifford, and 
she sighed again when her husband had finished 
his description of the handsome entertainment 
given by his old companion to some highly dis¬ 
tinguished and fashionable guests. 

“ Why do you sigh, Marianne ?” asked Charles, 
“ I hope you are not envious of Selina’s grandeur. 
It is a pity,” he added laughing, “ that Phil did 
not happen to fancy you instead of your friend. 
You would really have enjoyed having all that 
finery about you; but Selina does not appear to 
care for it all.” 

“Now, Charles, you are too provoking!” said 
Mrs. Clifford, her dark eyes flashing as she raised 
her head proudly from her husband’s shoulder. 
“ You know that I never could endure Philip 
Wentworth, and that it is the knowledge that 
he, upstart as he is, has risen above you, that 
galls me as it does. As to Selina she may seem 
to care nothing for style and fashion, as she has 
always seemed to care least about what her heart 
is most set upon—but the quiet triumph that 
lurked in her eye as she took me all through her 
new house, which heaven knows I did not want 
to see, showed plainly enough what she was’ 
thinking of.” 

“ And what was that?” asked Charles. 

“ Of how much she had risen above me, to be 
sure—Selina always envied me from my very 
childhood.” 

“ And now you are returning the compliment 
—all very fair, my dear,” said Charlee-Janghing. 

“You may laugh as much as you please, 
Charles, but you cannot alter fact9. I certainly 
made a far better match than Selina—the whole 
town cried out at hers—and now look at her and 
at me.” 

“ You are very much to be pitied, Marianne.” 

“ Indeed I sometimes think that I am, living 
as I do in this little cramped up house without 
a single modern improvement or convenience. 
If you only could be persuaded, Charles, to move 
into a better house, where I could have two par¬ 
lors and you two offices, we should be far more 
comfortable.” 

“ Comfortable,” said Charles, as he cast his 
eyes round the room—“ who could wish for 
greater comfort than this? This little parlor 
is to me a Paradise—it seemed so to you too, 
Marianne, when I brought you here on our 
wedding day, and surely the many happy hours 
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we have passed here since should have endeared 
it to us both yet more strongly.” 

“Ah, but we were poor then, Charles, and 
thankful to get any home to call our own. Now 
we are far better off. Your practise is increas¬ 
ing, and it would increase still more if you were 
to make an appearance better suited to your 
position in life. Every one says that a lawyer 
who wishes to rise should go into the world and 
entertain company. I ask you seriously, how is 
that possible in such a house as this ?” 

“ We can and do see our friends constantly— 
there is room enough for them.” 

“Yes, but strangers—people of importance, 
who might increase your business connexions 
and help you to rise in your profession,” said 
Marianne. 

“Bah—nonsense,” replied her husband, “if 
I rise it must be by my own inherent strength, 
not by such miserable devices as these. Do you 
think anyone would be the more willing to trust 
their money in my hands, from seeing me spend 
more than I can afford ? As it is, I support my 
family, lay up something at the end of the year 
for a rainy day, and always have a trifle for a 
friend in distress. How could I do this were my 
expenses three times as great ?” 

“ By your increased practise,” persisted Ma¬ 
rianne. “There is young Kinsman—since he 
has been in that handsome house they say he 
has had an immense accession of business. For 
* my sake, Charles—for the sake of your children, 
do try the experiment. It is easy to retrench if 
we do not find it answer. You do not know, 
you cannot conceive how much my comfort and 
happiness depend upon it.” 

Charles Clifford wavered. Much that was 
said by his wife was perfectly true. His house 
was small and inconvenient; often of late he had 
felt the want of another office; it was an advan¬ 
tage to a man to increase his connexions and to 
show that he had risen in his profession—all this 
he could not gainsay. The wife saw her advan¬ 
tage, and pushed it to the uttermost, and before 
retiring to rest that night, Charles, who laugh 
though he might at his wife’s folly, had not 
been a little struck by the great social eleva¬ 
tion achieved by his parvenue school fellow Mr. 
Wentworth, and whose imagination was capti¬ 
vated by the idea of his own pretty wife presi¬ 
ding over an establishment of equal elegance, 
promised her that he wopld at least think seriously 
upon the subject. 

Seldom, perhaps, had greater domestic hap¬ 
piness been enjoyed by any than bad fallen to 
the lot of Charles Clifford before the demon of 
worldly ambition had taken possession of his 
wife’s spirit. He had married young and from 


sincere affection. The very small portion brought 
him by his wife, the orphan daughter of a gen¬ 
tleman of family though not of fortune, had been 
sufficient to furnish their simple establishment, 
and to keep them from the all absorbing anxieties 
that necessarily attend the youngad venturer into 
the arena of professional life. Charles was hand¬ 
some, intelligent, industrious, and frugal; his 
principles and temper were excellent; in every 
way he deserved success, and he did succeed 
slowly but surely. 

After a few years, the death of his father, a 
lawyer of some eminence, threw into his hands 
a large amount of unfinished business, which he 
completed so entirely to the satisfaction of those 
concerned that his reputation from that time was 
considered as established. But the death of his 
parent brought no further accession to his for¬ 
tune. A mother and two sisters were to be pro¬ 
vided for, and to them was left the whole of 
Mr. Clifford’s property—which, owing to some 
unfortunate investments, was barely enough to 
maintain them in the style to which they were 
accustomed—until the death of the former, or 
the marriages of the latter, should call for an 
equal division of the estate. 

Mrs. Clifford, the elder, was, however, a hale, 
healthy woman; and of the marriage of the sis¬ 
ters there seemed no prospect, as both were now 
turned of thirty, and had always been singularly 
indifferent to what by many is considered the 
great object of woman’s existence. 

Charles had acquiesced entirely in this dispo- v 
sition of his father’s property, and received with 
thankfulness the valuable library, which together 
with a small legacy, was all which had been be¬ 
queathed him. Until now Marianne had fully 
agreed with him. She had been so happy in her 
quiet home, absorbed in affectionate cares for 
her husband and the three sweet children who 
had filled her hpuse and her heart with joy, that 
no room had been left for envious repinings, 
until the removal of one whose portion in life 
she had hitherto considered far inferior to her 
own, into a position much more brilliant, had 
called into action the latent evil of her nature. 

It is true that Marianne Clifford had ftom her 
childhood been accustomed to move amongst 
those far her superiors in wealth, but it was 
among such as appeared to have an inherent 
right to it. There had been no evident transi¬ 
tions from a humble to an exalted position as 
was now the case; and it was not until accom¬ 
panying Selina Wentworth through the splendid 
establishment that owned her for its mistress— 
she whom Marianne had always pitied as “poor 
Selina,” and who on her marriage with one far 
her inferior in condition, had not even been able 
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to go to house-keeping—that she felt the evil 
spirit knocking hard for entrance to her door. 

Instead of struggling against the intruder, Ma¬ 
rianne gave him a ready entrance, garnished the 
abode for his reception, cherished him, dwelt upon 
his suggestions, until they become her thought by 
day and her dream by night, and finally led her 
husband under the same malignant influence. 

From the night we have spoken of, when a 
long evening of solitary reverie upon the sug¬ 
gestions of the tempter had given Marianne un¬ 
wonted zeal and success in pleading the cause 
she had at heart, it was astonishing to observe 
how greatly a perception of the inconveniences 
of their house increased upon both the husband 
and the wife. Charles found he was in the most 
positive need of two offices; Marianne that it 
was impossible to live without two parlors—a 
dining-room was indispensable, and their cham¬ 
bers were so distressingly small. A thousand 
absolutely necessary things that had never before 
been thought of, were now constantly missed 
and coveted. In short, before a month was out, 
Charles announced to his mother and sisters that 
his house was perfectly uninhabitable, and that 
while he was about moving he thought he would 
purchase a good house, as it was all important 
for a lawyer to be permanently settled. 

“Have you a house in view?’ 5 asked his 
mother. 

“Why not exactly—Anson’s would suit us 
admirably, but lie asks too much for it.” 

“Anson’s!” exclaimed both mother and sis¬ 
ters in amazement, and the former added— 
“ why, Charles, can you afford to live in a house 
like that ?” 

“As to living,” replied the son, “one can 
live as economically in a large house as in a 
small one. We do not intend to alter our style 
of living in the least, except perhaps in giving 
a dinner now and then, which I never could do 
with any comfort in the old rat hole I am in 
now.” 

“But the furniture, Charles,” said one of his 
sisters, “it would take a little fortune to furnish 
that house suitably.” 

“Not at all—we must get new carpets, which 
we want at any rate, and perhaps a sofa and 
some tables and chairs—five or six hundred 
dollars will do that, and that I can very well 
afford—but I am not thinking of Anson’s, I tell 
you, the price i9 too high.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” said Mrs. Clifford. 
“I trust that both Marianne and yourself have 
too much sense to enter upon the dangerous ex¬ 
periment of living beyond your means.” 

“Never fear for me, mother,” said the son. 

But Mrs. Clifford knew human nature too 


well not to have fears. She saw that Charles 
had set his heart upon the elegant establishment 
of Mr. Anson, and when a few weeks afterward 
he told her that after looking at a dozen oihers 
he found none that suited him so well, and had, 
therefore, concluded on the purchase, she only 
sighed and said nothing. 

“Do not sigh, mother,” said Charles, “it is 
a perfectly safe investment, and the terms are 
made very easy to me. I have paid down but 
three thousand dollars, and I have saved more 
than that. I must only work the harder to pay 
the rest. It is a good thing for a young man to 
have such an object in view.” Mrs. Clifford 
made no reply. 

Mr. Anson’s house was about three times too 
large for the family who were now to occupy 
it. There were two fine offices, two spacious 
parlors, a dining-room, and more than a dozen 
chambers. Part of the latter were to be left 
vacant, and while the workmen were busy put¬ 
ting the house into complete order, Mr. Clifford 
and his wife occupied every moment the former 
could spare from his business in looking about 
and deciding upon the furnishing of the rest. 

At first nothing but what was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary was to be purchased. They would get 
but few things, but those very handsome, and 
then go on by degrees as they could afford it. 
Both had a secret consciousness they were doing 
an imprudent thing, but they were resolved to do 
it in the most prudent possible manner. What 
was, therefore, the consternation of both, when 
after ranging far and wide through the most 
celebrated marts of the luxuries they were in 
quest of, to find their five or six hundred dollars 
had swelled to a thousand, and this did not in¬ 
clude the half of what they now discovered they 
needed. 

“You must give up your Saxony carpets, 
Marianne, and get Brussels as we at first in¬ 
tended, and substitute mahogany and haircloth 
for your rose-wood and satin furniture,” said 
Charles. 

“It would be a thousand pities to do so,” 
replied his wife. “ Recollect, Charles, we are 
to be fixed there for the rest of our lives, and 
Saxony carpets will wear as long again as Brus¬ 
sels. Then how would hair furniture look with 
those expensive chandeliers and gilt mouldings?” 

“ The chandeliers did not cost me a cent you 
know, Marianne—Anson threw them into the 
bargain to induce me to take the house, as we 
had no gas fixtures of our own.” 

“ True, but as they are there, we must have 
other things to suit them,” said Marianne. 

“ Yes, if we can pay for them.” 

“ Oh, we need not pay for them until the end 
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of the year, you are sure to be able to afford it 
then.” 

“I am sure of no such thing, Marianne, and 
I will not begin by plunging myself so deeply into 
debt—so you must hit upon some other plan.” 

“If aunt Harris would only die and leave me 
the legacy she has always promised me, we 
might get all we want—the poor old soul has 
but little enjoyment of her life at any rate.” 

“The ‘poor old 80111 * will hardly die to please 
you, Marianne.” 

“Your mother might help us if she would. 
For my part I think your father’s will was a 
most unfair one. If he had left you an equal 
share of his property, as he ought to have done, 
we would be perfectly comfortable. There is 
no chance now of our ever getting it—your 
mother is as likely to live as ourselves, and the 
girls will never marry—it almost looks as if they 
remained single to spite us.” 

“ Stop, Marianne,” said her husband, with 
unwonted sternness—“will you grudge to your 
aunt and my mother their existence, and to my 
sisters their means of existence for the sake of 
fine carpets and chairs? We were comfortable 
and happy too before these ambitious notions 
entered our brains—God grant we may be equally 
so after it,” and Charles left the room, shutting 
his office door behind him in a way that showed 
him to be really angry. 

His wife stood for a moment completely 
abashed at this first symptom of the deterio¬ 
ration of her moral sense. But she did not 
alter her conduct in the least, and Charles, 
whose weakness lay in his strong affection, 
was easily persuaded to yield to all her wishes. 
The expensive furniture was bought to be paid 
for when they could afford it, and they soon 
took possession of their handsome house. 

It is to be questioned whether pleasure or 
pain most preponderated, when, after all was 
arranged, Mrs. Clifford looked round her spa¬ 
cious rooms, and contrasted the few, though 
elegant articles they contained, with the rich 
profusion of costly furniture that crowded the 
parlors of Mrs. Wentworth. 

“It seemed,” as she observed to her husband, 
“ as if after all the expense they had gone to, 
they had done nothing—positively nothing. The 
walls were so bare without either mirrors or cur¬ 
tains, and the sofas and chairs and tables seemed 
as though they had quarrelled, they stood so far 
apart,” and Marianne had just resolved to put 
all that had originally been intended for both 
rooms into one, and to shut up the other until 
they grew licher; when the much desired death 
of her aunt put her in possession of a legacy of 
five thousand dollars. 


Here was cause for thankfulness! No tear of 
genuine sorlbw was shed over the inanimate 
remains of one who from her earliest childhood 
until now had lavished kindness and affection 
upon her orphan niece. The past was all for¬ 
gotten in eagerness to avail herself of the pre¬ 
sent good. 

Mrs. Clifford could now outshine Mrs. Went¬ 
worth, not only in the size of her apartments, 
but in the perfection of their appointments; and 
though the legacy she expected from her aunt 
had always been intended to be invested for a 
future provision for her little girls, she irhrae- 
diately devoted it to that desirable object. 

Aunt Harris’ well saved thousands were soon 
converted into mirrors, curtains, China, plate and 
furniture of the most costly description. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford were persons of real taste. 
There was none of the vulgar show and gaudy 
ornament so grating to the eye of taste in Mrs. 
Wentworth’s parvenue abode. All was rich and 
massive in material, and beautiful in form, and 
when Mrs. Clifford, as soon as her mourning 
was over, favored a select and highly exclusive 
circle of the fashionable world with a sumptu¬ 
ous entertainment, all was pronounced by these 
leaders of the ton to be “in perfect keeping— 
just w’hat it ought to be.” 

“Has Mr. Clifford a large private fortune?” 
said a distinguished stranger who was present 
to Mrs. Wentworth. “I knew his father well, 
but was not aware he had left a large property.” 

“Oh, dear, no,” simpered Mrs. Wentworth, 
“he left very little, just enough for his widow 
to live upon. Mr. Charles Clifford has made 
his own fortune.” 

“Made a fortune at the bar already!” said 
Mr. Y-. “He has been singularly success¬ 

ful—he does not look more than thirty, and this 
is the establishment of a millionaire. .Perhaps 
his wife was wealthy—she certainly looks like 
one used to move in an atmosphere of luxury.” 

“Oh, dear, no,” reiterated Selina, “she had 
little or nothing, nor he either, I believe, if 
the truth was told. They lived for years in a 

little bit of a house in-street, and it is not 

more than a year since they moved here and set 
out so grandly. He has a good practice to be 
sure, but Mr. Wentworth says it is ‘up like a 
rocket and down like a stick.’” 

“ I trust not,” said Mr. Y-with feeling, 

as he turned from his uncongenial companion 
to contemplate the fine countenance and noble 
bearing of Charles and the elegant figure of his 
wife, so well suited to the scene over which they 
were presiding. “ If ever truth and honor dwelt 
in a human face I see them there,” thought Mr. 

Y-, as he turned from the one and bent his 
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scrutinizing gaze upon the other. “Poor young 
people ! like too many in our prosperous country, 
they are beginning at the wrong end—but I see 
the wife is at the bottom of it all.” 

At first to all outward seeming Charles Clif¬ 
ford’s experiment succeeded well. His business 
increased, his influence extended, his society was 
courted, and his success was wondered at. True, 
he grew care-worn and anxious, and soon Lost 
the clear, calm, open brow that looked as though 
it could have defied the storms of fate; but this 
was ascribed by his wife and others to the pres¬ 
sure of business, to which he devoted himself 
with such unremitting assiduity. He had now 
no leisure, or what is worse, no inclination for 
the simple home relaxations once so refreshing 
to his wearied spirit. Thanks to his cheerless 
furnace, there was now no bright fireside by 
which to linger, and thanks to the vortex of 
gaiety into which she soon was plunged, no fond 
wife ever beside it to beguile him into a forget¬ 
fulness of his many anxieties. 

As it often happens, the much coveted legacy 
from her aunt had proved anything but a bles¬ 
sing to Marianne Clifford. It had supplied her 
at a most critical moment in her career with the 
means of gratifying a feeling degrading to her 
nature—that of vying with another in show— 
and by accustoming her for the time to a pro¬ 
fuse expenditure, and surrounding her with the 
appearance of wealth, had led her to forget her 
own real position, as the wife of a man strug¬ 
gling for a maintenance, even more entirely 
than any one about her. 

The unhappy effects of this were soon appa¬ 
rent. Habits of self-indulgence took the place 
of the wholesome self-denial of her earlier life; 
these like the daughters of the horse-leech were 
ever crying, “ give, give” to the harrassed hus¬ 
band; mutual heart-burnings were the result; 
until the domestic intercourse once so pure a 
source of pleasure to both, was now little sought 
after or cared for by either. With all her strug¬ 
gles to outshine her more wealthy neighbors, 
Mrs. Clifford was doomed to various mortifica¬ 
tions, often, it is true, the result of her own 
morbid sensitiveness on the subject; this embit¬ 
tered the enjoyment of her triumphs, and made 
her, with every means of happiness within her 
reach, an irritable, discontented woman. 

“I believe from my soul a curse rests upon 
this house,” said Charles, one morning (some 
seven years from the commencement of our 
story) after looking despairingly over a pile of 
household bills. “ I have scarcely had a happy 
day since'I entered it. Every year I am plung¬ 
ing more and more deeply in debt. I feel my 
health breaking, my wife is unhappy, and my 
Vol. XI.— 13 


children are getting reared in habits of self-in¬ 
dulgence, which will unfit them sadly for the 
poverty which must be their portion—something 
must be done, and that speedily.” 

After walking for some time up and down the 
room, Charles hastened to his wife’s chamber, 
whom he found stretched languidly on a sofa, 
absorbed apparently in painful reflections. He 
drew a chair beside her in silence, and after a 
few moments said— 

“Have you thought, Marianne, of what I said 
to you last evening?” 

“Indeed I have thought of but little else, 
Charles—such confidences as that are sure to 
make an.impression.” 

“I want them to make an impression, Ma¬ 
rianne. The time has come that I have so long 
been anticipating—we must retrench our ex¬ 
penses.” 

“ But I don’t know how we can retrench them. 
I am sure I do not buy a thing I can possibly do 
without, or keep a servant more than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. I do not see why you ask me 
to retrench—but that is always the way with 
men—vve poor women must make all the sacri¬ 
fices. I gave up my trip to Saratoga to please 
you, and have suffered for it ever since.” 

“Once you did not think a trip to Saratoga 
one of the necessaries of life—nor six servants, 
nor a thousand other things I could name—and 
heaven knows both you and I were happier then 
than we have been since! But that is nothing 
to the purpose—retrench we must. I neither 
can nor will live any longer at the rate we have 
done. Six months interest is now due on the 
mortgage upon this house—I have not the money 
to pay it, and a pile of household bills below will 
take every cent I have in bank. The constant 
anxiety I suffer about money matters is killing 
me by inches, and unfitting me for business—if 
I were to die to-morrow my children would be 
beggars—I have determined to sell this house 
and go into a small one.” 

“ Sell this house!” screamed his wife, starting 
from her sofa. “Anything but that, Charles! 
—what would the world say?—you would be 
ruined utterly by 'such a step—we can econo¬ 
mize in a thousand other ways—take the chil¬ 
dren from school—dismiss our man servant— 
anything rather than make such a confession of 
poverty”—and Mrs. Clifford wrung her hands 
and burst into an agony of tears. 

Her husband was much moved. “ My poor 
Marianne!” he said—“and are you indeed so 
wedded to the trappings that surround you 
that the well being of your husband and your 
children are nothing when weighed against 
them ?” 
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“It is for your sake and thcir3 that I oppose 
so rash a step. You will lose station, business, 
everything—can you not borrow the paltry sum 
you stand in need of?” 

“ And next year borrow more—as T have been 
doing for years past ?” 

“ But there must be ways and means. Where 
is the money you recovered for Linnard?” 

“In bank, where it ought to be, awaiting his i 
return from India.” i 

“ But he will not return for six months at 
least—why not use it until then ?” j 

“Marianne do you know what you are doing? > 
—asking me to violate my professional honor ?” j 
“ Other men are not so scrupulous.” * j 

“Great God!” said Charles, starting from his \ 
seat—“and has it come to this?—does the wife j 
of my bosom tempt me to stain my time honored 5 
name, and leave a heritage of infamy to my chil- j 
dren? No, Marianne—after this, we take no \ 
further counsel together. I will still hold fast \ 
to my integrity. 5> " j 

In a few days the house was advertised for 
sale, and Mrs. Clifford took to her bed and 
would neither see nor speak to her unhappy 
husband. She was aroused from it, however, ! 
by an unexpected stroke. Her son—her only j 
son—a lovely boy of ten years of age, was j 
seized with a sudden illness, which bore him > 
rapidly to the grave, where he had scarcely j 
been laid when the same malady attacked his j 
broken-hearted father. t 

Distressed, helpless, hopeless, Mrs. Clifford ! 
sat in mute despair beside her husband’s bed. J 
His vacant eye did not recognize her, while his j 
wandering tongue betrayed how deeply she had j 
wounded the spirit now apparently forsaking its 
earthly tenement. His pathetic calls upon the j 
wife whom lie fancied had deserted him in his j 
hour of need—his tender appeals to their earlier, > 
happier days—his dread of some mighty woe j 
that threatened to overwhelm him—all pierced j 
like a two-edged sword upon the conscience of j 
the stricken listener, and in her despair she cried > 
to the heaven that seemed to have forsaken her j 
for “ mercy ! —mercy!” j 

And heaven was merciful to the repentant j 
wife, to whom the nothingness of all she had j 
been struggling to attain was now fully revealed, j 
Her husband was restored to her prayers, and j* 
with a renewed heart and a thankful spirit Ma- 5 
rianne Clifford prepared to meet the reverse of \ 
fortune her own selfish ambition had brought. \ 
A small but comfortable residence was soon | 
ready to receive them, to which not one article ! 
of their splendid furniture was suffered to be l 
removed. The sale of this, together with the > 
house he so long had called his, enabled Mr. I 


Clifford to discharge the debts that had so bur- 
thened him, and with a lightened heart and an 
unsullied conscience he was soon absorbed in 
professional labors. 

Of course “the world,” whose favor and ap¬ 
plause Mr. and Mrs. Clifford had endeavored to 
purchase at so costly a'price, was by no means 
surprised at this denouement. All were eager 
to prove their own sagacity by declaring they 
had always forseen how it would end—every 
one “could see that the Cliffords were living 
too fast.” Some, it is true, were kind enough 
to regret Mrs. Clifford’s delightful parties, and 
her husband’s capital dinners, but one and all 
joined in the full chorus of blame that resounded 
from all sides. Mrs. Wentworth repeated with 
triumph her husband’s prophecy of “up like a 
rocket and down like a stick,” which he, poor 
man, did not seem to enjoy with his former re¬ 
lish. 

The reason was soon too apparent. Mr. 
Wentworth made a most dishonorable failure. 
Capital he had never possessed, both credit and 
character now were gone, and he, therefore, 
thought the best thing to be done was to go 
after them, no one knew whither—leaving his 
wife to stem alone the torrent of woe that swept 
upon her and her helpless family. 

“Thank God, Marianne, we stopped when 
we did,” said Charles Clifford, as he joined his 
wife and daughters on the evening after these 
distressing events had transpired. “A few years 
more of the miserable degradation of acting the 
rich man might have blunted my moral sense as 
it has done poor Wentworth’s. No man’s prin¬ 
ciples are safe when he gives himself up to the 
guidance of a false ambition.” 

“True,” sighed Mrs. Clifford—“nor woman’s 
either.” 

SONG. 

Bf DR. H. M. SMITH. 

Spring is coming!—Spring is coming, 

With its birds and rosy flowers; 

Spring is coming!—Spring is coming, 

With its life-awakening showers: 

Then, the earth will cease its sadness, 

Loosed from Winter’s icy chain; 

Nature’s pulse will beat for gladness, 

As she smiles from hill and plain. 

Spring is coming!—Spring is coming, 

With its sweetly humming bees; 

Spring is coming!—Spring is coming, 

With its dews and balmy breeze; 

■ Oh! the birds in music greeting, 

Then will breathe a welcome strain, 

And the heart, with rapture beating, 

Echo back the song again. 
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BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. \ 

CHAPTER IV. | 

“ Think’st thou existence doth depend on Time? j 
It doth; but actions are our epochs: mine j 

Have made my days and nights imperishable, j 

Endless and all alike, as sands on the shore, j 

Innumerable atoms; and one desert.” Manfred. \ 

Again we introduce our readers to the Lady j 
Mabel’s chamber: dim it was, as usual, and a 
sort of dusty gloom hung around the massive < 
furniture. Everything bore the usual aspect of \ 
past grandeur and present neglect. j 

The Lady Mabel sat in her huge state-chair \ 
grasping an arm with each hand, while she Cent i 
forward listening. She scarcely breathed, her i 
face, and the faded hands, strained hard upon i 
the cbair-arm, were colorless as marble. How i 
much of emotion can be depicted by perfect still- > 
ness was proven by the look and position of that s 
strange woman. j 

A cavalcade had just entered the court. Lady j 
Mabel was by the window when it came up, and \ 
saw in the midst Sir Thomas Boleyn. After the j 
first keen glance a film came oyer her eyes; her 
strength gave way. The agonizing feelings of 
twenty years before came back—the love—the ! 
hate—the shame held in abeyance so long, re- ! 
turned to her heart like the rush of a torrent, f 
She staggered toward that huge chair, sunk into ! 
the attitude which we have described, and there j 
still and motionless waited his coming. 

She heard the cavalcade dismount, and could < 
distinguish his footstep from the rest as he turned i 
toward the modern halls of the castle. The sound j 
shot through her heart like an arrow, a streak of J 
crimson darted across her forehead, and she bent j 
more earnestly forward, waiting for a tone of his \ 
voice. For that instant Lady Mabel was a girl 1 
again, her wrongs forgotten, her soul in a wild j 
tumult, startled back to her youth by the sound < 
of a footstep that had so long since aroused the s 
pulses of her young life. But as the footstep died \ 
away, a train of cold, bitter memories came back, < 
and her heart closed again as if a block of marble i 
had been rolled against it. \ 

Minute after minute passed by, and still the j 
Lady Mabel listened, never changing her atti- j 
tude, never drawing a full breath. At length 
she heard a footstep in the passage, the light j 
8tep of a girl. It was Eleanor coming eagerly > 
up to urge her unhappy mother on in the painful s 
task which awaited her. Lady Mabel knew it, j 
and for that instant a sensation of absolute hate j 
shot through her veins : that young creature with j 
the memories of shame connected with her, had ( 


added to her deep sense of wrong a feeling of 
self-degradation that humbled her to the dust; 
she could not hear that light footfall without 
a shudder. When the door opened softly, and 
Eleanor, flushed and eager, glided into the cham¬ 
ber, the wretched woman started up and turned 
fiercely upon her. 

“Leave me!” she exclaimed, pointing with 
her finger toward the door. U I know that he 
has come—I know that you are eager to depart. 
Have no fear, your wild amibition shall be grati¬ 
fied!” 

Another , person might have been taken by 
surprise by the vehement address, but Eleanor 
joined to liter most stubborn will a degree of 
craft seldom found save in the old age of a 
wicked man. Her face instantly took an ex¬ 
pression of wounded affection : tears gathered in 
her eyes, and she drew meekly back, closing the 
door after her. A moment’s thoughtful pause, 
and gliding along the wall she entered the cur¬ 
tained recess of Lady Mabel’s chamber through 
the door in the wall, and breathlessly listened 
to what might pass within. 

The Lady Mabel gazed after her child an 
instant, and sat down still retaining the same 
stern expression of countenance, and in nothing 
softened by the meek bearing which the young 
creature had assumed. With all the sensations 
of wrong and bitter shame raging in her breast, 
she had no room for gentle or motherly regrets. 
It required all her strength to meet the interview 
which had been forced upon her by that daugh¬ 
ter’s unscrupulous ambition. 

At last she heard footsteps upon the stone 
gallery without: footsteps that dissipated the 
little blood which passion had sent to her cheek, 
and aroused all the pride and strength of her 
nature. She arose calmly—or apparently so— 
and stood up to receive her visitor. She did not 
see when the door opened—she did not know 
how Sir Thomas Boleyn approached her. Yet 
she had moved forward to receive him—her 
hand was in his, and he had uttered some words 
before her vision became clear enough to take 
in hi 3 position. His tact and his voice gave her 
a sensation of pain. She drew her hand gently 
away from his, and motioned that he should sit 
down, urging the request with a few courteous 
words. The tumult of her feelings had in no 
degree abated, and yet her manner was not only 
gentle, but full of grace. 

Sir Thomas was outwardly far more agitated 
than the lady, his lofty figure seemed to have 
lost the courteous ease natural to it, his fine 
features were terribly disturbed, and after one 
earnest glance on the changed face before him, 
he turned his gaze upon the various objects in 
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the room, evidently surprised and pained by their 
sombre aspect. At length he moved toward the 
large chair and was about to sit down. 

“Not there!” said Lady Mabel quickly: “not 
there,” and she moved a stiff, high-backed seat, 
with a cushion of tarnished leather hastily toward 
him. 

Sir Thomas sat down and placed his cap upon 
the table, where its dark plume swept across the 
huge book with silver clasps, which always lay 
within reach of the lady’s hand. Lady Mabel ob¬ 
served this, and it seemed to give rise to a new 
train of thought, a faint shudder crept through 
her frame, and lifting the book in her arms she 
removed it to another table. Sir Thomas fol¬ 
lowed her movements with his eyes, and seemed 
to be mournfully conscious of the changes in her 
person: though younger by several years than 
himself, she appeared waning into age: lines 
were begun to be forcibly traced upon her fore¬ 
head, and in her jet black tresses was many a 
silver thread, never worn there by the steady 
finger of time. 

“ You sent for me!” said Sir Thomas in a low 
voice, as Lady Mabel placed herself on a chair 
by the table, and lifting his dark eyes earnestly 
to her face, he seemed by their deprecating glance 
to solicit her charity and forbearance. Lady 
Mabel turned her large eyes full upon him, she 
was surprised by the humility of his manner. 
Touched to the heart by the sound of his voice, 
her lips began to tremble, and she drew a hand 
across her eyes to sweep away the mist that was 
gathering there. 

Sir Thomas saw her agitation and spoke again. 

“I had been led to believe,” he said, still in 
a suppressed voice, “that you had long since 
retired from the world: that you had taken reli¬ 
gious vows, but for this belief I had not waited 
for a summons to youi* presence. It is now 
almost fifteen years since I have received tidings 
of you!” 

“ And in those fifteen years have you been 
happy?” said Lady Mabel, turning her eyes full 
upon him, those large, elegant eyes, that still 
retained all the splendor of their youth. 

Sir Thomas answered her by a painful smile 
and shook his head. 

“ I knew—1 knew that it would be thus,” 
cried Lady Mabel, clasping her hands as if in 
joy that he had suffered like herself. “In my 
solitude here, in this long life of bitter thoughts 
I have felt that you suffered with me. Every 
sluggish pulse of my heart told me that!” 

“And now that we have met, both having 
suffered deeply for the past,” said Sir Thoma3: 
“now that we have met, is there no hopes that 
I may atone for the one treacherous act of my 


youth? Is there no hopes that you, Mabel—the 
only woman, strange as it may seem, whom I 
have ever loved—may be won to forgiveness ?” 

Lady Mabel sat aghast—her lips parted—her 
eyes open wide, and wild with surprise. Sir 
Thomas took her hand, and with a gesture of 
deep humility pressed it to his lips. 

“I am free, Mabel; she to whom I gave your 
place in my home is no more. Our youth has 
gone, but is there no happiness beyond youth ? 
I know that I have sinned—that I have wronged 
you beyond all hopes of atonement—I have flung 
away twenty years of your life—but I was not 
happy—the consciousness of my treason always 
hung around me. Ah, Mabel, you in this inno¬ 
cent solitude, mourning over your wrongs, suf¬ 
fering and sad, can have no idea of my remorse 
for the sorrow that my wicked union with another 
has brought upon you—while you have spent a 
life of solitary and pious suffering, my existence 
was one fever of remorse. Mabel—Mabel How¬ 
ard, forgive me—and be my wife !” 

Lady Mabel started up, her eyes luminous with 
joy, her lips scarlet, and her cheeks glowing like 
roses beaten by a storm. She reached her clasped 
hands toward him—those thin, pale hands—how 
they quivered and shook. A wild smile broke 
over her face, and she fell, not to the earth, for 
Sir Thomas Boleyn caught her in his arms. The 
large tears rolled one by one down his cheek, and 
fell like consecrated water upon her head: his 
tall form trembled beneath her weight like a 
reed, and his heart throbbed till its pulsations 
might have been counted through the rich folds 
of his superb tunic. 

“Mabel—Mabel! Is this forgiveness?” he 
murmured, bending over her, and yet without 
daring to touch even a wandering tress with his 
lips—“say that it is forgiveness!” 

A thrill, he could not tell whether of joy or 
pain, ran through the form that he held—a sob, 
another, and another burst from those quivering 
lips, and the broad eye-lids trembled like rose 
petals on a wave, they were so agitated by the 
tears that rushed under them—for that one mo¬ 
ment Lady Mabel was happy. Twenty years of 
suffering and wrong were dashed aside by the 
first throb of a heart that had so sinned against 
her. One moment of forgetfulness—alas, this 
was all that her own sin had left to the unhappy 
Lady Mabel. She lay upon his bosom, her form 
circled by his arms, her head upon his heart, half 
delirious and supremely happy. 

“You will be my wife, Mabel—you do not 
hate me altogether. Yoh will be my wife!” 

Then came the memory of her own sin, quick, 
sharp and terrible, striking upon her heart like 
the fang of a seiypent. She started up pale as 
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death, and shuddering in every limb—“ mother 
of heaven, what is this—what is this ?” she cried, 
sinking to the floor, and burying her face amid 
the drapery of her robe. 

Sir Thomas bent over her; he would have 
lifted her in his arms, but she grovelled closer 
to the floor and shrunk from him. 

Eleanor Howard witnessed this scene from 
her hiding-place in the recess, deeply agitated, 
for her own fate was involved in what was pas¬ 
sing; she listened to every word, and marked 
each gesture through an opening in the old 
drapery. :The conversation had taken a turn 
which she could not have anticipated: she was 
confused, and all her thoughts were flung into 
disarray. One instant she was ready to rush out 
and protest against the Lady Mabel’s listening 
to any terms of reconciliation from Sir Thomas. 
The next she would make a vain effort to cal¬ 
culate the results to herself were this reconci¬ 
liation to become inevitable. When her mother 
fell to the floor, stung with the bitter agony of 
her shame, the young girl could endure the scene 
no longer, and darting through the private door, 
she rushed up to the battlements breathless with 
contending feelings. 

Once in the fresh air and quite alone, Eleanor 
sat down to collect her thoughts; but it was some 
moments before the confusion of her ideas could 
be composed to anything like order. She walked 
up and down the ramparts: she stood minutes 
together plunged in disjointed thought. All at 
once a new apprehension seemed to strike her. 

“ She must not—she will not tell him that,” 
burst from her lips, and darting down the turret 
stair-case, she glided with a quick but noiseless 
tread into her hiding-place again, determined 
to rnsh out and prevent the confession, should 
the Lady Mabel attempt to expose the story of 
her shame to Sir Thomas Boleyn. 

Eleanor was too late; she saw it the moment 
her eyes fell through the loop-hole in the old 
damask. Her mother stood up, supporting her¬ 
self by the table—her face was turned away, but 
Eleanor could see by the shrinking of her limbs, 
by the pale hands and neck, that all had been 
told. Still with a last hope she turned her glance 
upon Sir Thomas. Never was change in a human 
countenance more strongly marked. His fine fea¬ 
tures were contracted, and a thousand conflicting 
feelings, all painful and bitter, were written upon 
them. He did not once turn his eyes toward the 
shrinking form before him, but bent them to the 
earth, and thus two beings who might have been j 
the sunlight of each others existence, stood face 
to face, neither daring to look upon the other. | 
Ah, sin, sin, thou art a terrible humbler of the j 
proud, human heart! f < 

13* 


At length Lady Mabel spoke, but oh, how 
changed was her voice. It scarcely arose above 
a whisper, and there was something heart thril¬ 
ling in its tone of deep humiliation. 

“ You will not refuse my child the shelter of 
your roof?” she said; “she is young, the soli¬ 
tude of this place depresses her!” 

“ I can refuse you nothing, Mabel Howard,” 
said Sir Thomas, in a constrained voice, and 
without raising his eyes. “ If you desire it this 
child shall go with me to Blickling; and now is 
there aught else that you would ask of me ?” 

“Nothing,” said Lady Mabel—“nothing!” 
and her eyelids trembled as if she had made an 
effort to look upon him but could not. 

Sir Thomas paused: he seemed striving to 
conquer some stubborn repugnance that had 
taken possession of him. 

“ We may not meet again,” he said at length, 
drawing a pace toward her. “Let us strive to 
part in peace, Mabel,” and after a moment of 
hesitation, Sir Thomas held out his hand. 

Lady Mabel saw the motion, but though her 
hand shook like an aspen she did not attempt 
to extend it, and he seemed relieved that it was 
so. There was another interval of silence, and 
then Sir Thomas took his cap from the table. 

“ All that you have or may desire of me I will 
do,” he said; “and now farewell! Let you— 
let the young lady be in readiness to depart in 
two hours.” 

“In two hours,” repeated the Lady Mabel 
faintly—“yes, in two hours she will be ready.” 

Sir Thomas moved toward the door, but some 
powerful feeling seemed to conquer him, and lie 
turned back. 

“Oh, Mabel—Mabel, must we part thus!” he 
cried, seizing her hand and wringing it in his. 
“ With what hopes I came hither!—how strong 
and ardent was my wish to atone for the past. 
You are avenged, Mabel Howard—you are 
avenged to the utmost. Farewell!” 

He dropped her hand and was gone. Lady 
Mabel stood motionless till the sound of his 
footsteps died away on the gallery, then her pale 
features became convulsed, her arms drooped 
heavily down, and staggering toward the bed 
she fell forward upon it, smothering a groan 
that broke from her heart in the dark drapery. 
That moment Eleanor glided from the recess 
and bent over the unhappy woman. 

“ Mother!” 

The word made Lady Mabel start to her feet. 
It fell hatefully upon her ear, arousing, as it were 
by a single tone, all the womanhood of her nature 
into revolt against the sin that had given her the 
name of “mother;” for an instant she felt as if 
by casting that young creature off she might free 
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herself from the load of humiliation that was ; 
crushing the very heart in her bosom. Tortured s 
by these contending emotions, she turned like a j 
lioness at bay before her child, but the humble air j 
—the look of affright vC^ith which the young girl 
recoiled from her, struck the unhappy woman 
with another quick revulsion of feeling. 

“ Leave me, Eleanor,” she said, while an ex¬ 
pression of unutterable grief came over her fea- j 
tures, from which all traces of anger was swept 
away —“ leave me, I have suffered much, and \ 
am very weak. In two hours you must be ready \ 
to depart. Come then, and such blessings as I 
have the power to give are yours—now help me 
to lie down, I am growing faint!” < 

Lady Mabel tottered back against the bed and \ 
fell upon it. Eleanor composed the robe around 
her, and put back the hair from her temples, | 
for she was gasping for breath—after a little < 
her eyes closed, and but for a faint shudder that 
now and then ran through her frame, she might ' 
have seemed asleep or insensible. In this state j 
Eleanor left her unhappy parent and went out ; 
to make preparations for her journey. \ 

Several times during the next two hours ' 
Eleanor sought the Lady Mabel’s chamber. At ; 
last she came forth in tears and much agitated 
with her travelling dress on, and a black velvet j 
mask in her hand. She paused in the stone j 
gallery a moment to fasten on the mask that it l 
might conceal her flushed eyes, and muttered ? 
to herself, “ thank the Saints, he does not know j 
all—she did not betray my father in this new fit ; 
of contrition.” The young girl then descended '> 
to the court where Sir Thomas Boleyn and his ' 
retainers were waiting for her. A palfry stood ; 
ready caparisoned, and Sir Thomas motioned 
one of his servitors to lift her to the saddle as j 
she joined the cavalcade. 

Eleanor bit her lip at this fancied slight, and 
inly muttering a threat, allowed the man to place ■' 
her on the palfry. \ 

The cavalcade was all mounted, when both j 
Sir Thomas and Eleanor lifted their eyes to a ! 
window in the keep; a pale hand was clinging \ 
to the stone-work, and half lost in the shadow j 
within was a pale face bent toward them. $ 

A change came over the already dejected fea¬ 
tures of Sir Thomas, and, bending his head, he 
rode slowly away with the bridle-rein bounding 
half gathered up from his hand. If Eleanor’s 
face betrayed any emotion it was concealed by 
her mask, and with a slight wave of her gloved \ 
hand she rode from the court. 

chapter v. • 

A courier from Norfolk—a letter for the 
Lady Mabel! It was open before her, a long < 


missive closely written, and burnt over every 
page with the fierce selfishness of its writer, 
Eleanor Howard. We give a few extracts. 

“I am here, my mother: here in Blickling, 
sharing the same room, sleeping in the same 
bed with Sir Thomas Boleyn’s daughter. She 
is very beautiful, and her beauty is of a kind 
that one seldom sees save in the best of our 
illuminated pictures, where many of our female 
Saints seem born of earth, and yet to have 
stolen their loveliness from heaven. She has 
the most changeful face, sometimes it even 
seems plain, when all at once a thought of mis¬ 
chief or of noble inspiration—for her qualities 
range like the expression of her face from the 
brightest attributes of Paradise to the most com¬ 
mon place of earthly feelings—lights it up and 
you are perfectly startled by the brilliancy of 
its expression. She excels in music, and has 
learned in France many a rare accomplishment 
which I had never dreamed of. Yet she feels 
the solitude of Blickling—a queen there with 
troops of retainers to render homage scarcely 
second to that of a real sovereign, she pants for 
a wider field on which to display her beauty 
and her matchless powers—matchless !—are 
they so?—is there not another intellect keen 
and powerful enough to control hers?—another 
will more stable, more unflinching in its objects 
than hers can ever be ?—I feel the answer here, 
mother, burning in my heart as I write. With 
all her beauty—with all her brilliant powers— 
with wealth and the unbounded love of her 
father’s people, this haughty maiden shall yet 
find that a hand, whose weakness she now 
doubtless despises, shall regulate her destiny. 

“ Yet she treats me with kindness—there arise 
a thousand trifling things that betray the haughty 
assumption of her nature. I cannot point them 
out, but every instant casts some shadow upon 
me—some new gleam of sunshine upon her. She 
gives me not her confidence, at least not on that 
subject on which my hopes for life are flung— 
but she will!—and I can wait. This prudence 
is only an impulse, not a fixed quality of her 
nature. I have but to watch my time, and at 
some unguarded moment she will herself tell me 
all. One thing is certain, Lord Percy has not yet 
been a visitor at the hall. If there exists love 
between them it is kept profoundly secret. I 
have bribed the waiting woman, not with money, 
that is a coarse and imprudent method, but with 
soft speech and compassionating glances, that 
contrast with her lady’s unequal, and at times 
imperative manner. Before another week the 
girl will in everything be mine. 

“ There is another member of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn’s family yf whom you have heard but 
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little—Arthur, his son and heir. He is in person , 
what Sir Thomas must have been in his youth, i 
He has the same eyes, dark hazle in repose, but < 
black as midnight when lighted up by the least i 
excitement—the same snow white and lofty fore- j 
head, but with a sweeter expression of the mouth, j 
and his figure is more slight and full of grace than j 
that of his stately sire could ever have been, s 
Arthur has much of his sister’s vivacity in his j 
nature, and in that sparkling romance which is < 
so captivating in Anne Boleyn, her brother is if < 
anything her superior. \ 

“Mother—I beseech you open that ponderous j 
book which ever lies on your table full of sable 
and blood red characters, and see if this youth l 
has no share in the mysterious tracery of the l 
future found in its pages. It must be so—with- > 
out the aid of those miraculous signs I can read j 
this much. If your child prospers in her love, $ 
then let him stand aloof from us and ours. If * 
revenge—revenge for your wrongs, my mother, : 
and my scorned love is all that is left, then shall > 
this youth act his part in the great drama of my > 
hate and mutual revenge. * * • j 

“Lady Mabel—mother—mother, 1 have seen \ 
him, he has spurned me, ay, almost with his \ 
hand has Henry Percy spurned me from his path \ 
— he loves her l With his own lips he confessed j 
it—with my own eyes I saw them together, his i 
arm was around her waist, her head lay against < 
his heart, and this at night in the old woods of 
Blickling. Ha—my sweet cousin Mary, how 
would she weep and droop had her eyes wit- j 
nessed this scene instead of mine. I wept not j 
—but my veins seemed running liquid fire—my 
heart has not beat without pain since. He shall \ 


halls of which my Aother was so foully bereft. 
I will not wed him clandestinely,but in the face 
of the whole court. Sir Thomas may withhold 
his consent, but it shall be wrung from him like 
blood from the heart—wrenched by our weak 
hands from the strong grasp of his pride. We 
have the power, mother—we have all power to 
accomplish this and more in the great secret 
which lies yet unbroken between us—shall we 
not use it? ****** 

“To-day I was in the picture gallery—that 
where the two huge statues guard the stair¬ 
case—and I sought out the portrait of Elizabeth 
Howard, your rival and cousin—what a fair, 
child-like creature she was, how innocent in 
her beauty, how delicate and graceful! But it 
is not a beauty that should have rivalled yours, 
my mother, in the heart of a man like Sir 
Thomas. When you look at her long and close, 
the very sweetness of the face renders it insipid: 
there is something of craft too about the rosy 
mouth. Sir Thomas did not love her, his very 
indifference about this exquisite portrait reveals 
that. Has he not banished it from his bed-room 
to this cold, desolate gallery, where the very 
sunbeams that reveal its perfection seem half 
smothered in a cloud? 

“ I can almost pity Sir Thomas when he awoke 
from that wild dream of passion which made him 
an ingrate and traitor—which cast you, my poor 
mother, into the dark life that you have led so 
patiently—I could almost pity him when he found 
out that he had married in a delirium. Had cast 
off the true and fervent love that was his, and 
all for a life-time of heart slavery, the more gal¬ 
ling that his own hands had riveted the shackles 


never wed her— never-never l —I have sworn it! > that bound him, and that at the expense of his 


“ Arthur Boleyn loves me, and would make \ honor, 
me his wife. I knew that it would end thus, \ “It is ever thus—when I strive to write or 
for I have seen this passion bud and blossom think of other subjects, a memory of Percy’s 
day by day till it burst into flower. I have \ scorn comes to my heart like the sting of a ser- 
looked upon it as the golden link which will \ pent, and then my blood thrills—my brain burns, 
hold me forever in this family, for here I must and a fierce thirst for revenge on him and on 
remain to watch events and consummate our j this whole family comes upon him. I can hardly 
revenge upon those that have been your ruin endure the delay which seems inevitable—oh, 
and mine. What is life to a woman without < mother—mother, how could you submit so pa- 
love—and of love have these Boleyns, father j tiently to wrongs that set my whole nature in a 
and child, bereft us both. Mother—mother, fever of hate ?”**•** 
cast aside all relenting. This man was the ! The Lady Mabel read these extracts upon her 
first and direct cause of all your misery—his j-couch, for she was very ill, and for weeks had 
daughter is the'cause of all the suffering that trembled upon the brink of the grave. In all 
your child has known. There is nothing left \ those burning pages there were no word of un¬ 
to us but war with the Boleyns forever. Mark \ mixed affection, nothing to soothe the wounded 
how this just retribution shall be brought about \ feelings of that suffering woman. Rough and 
—I will marry this Arthur Boleyn—I the illegi- l hard the words fell upon her enfeebled senses, 
timate—the portionless child of his father’s cast \ Her very soul ached with a consciousness that 
off love will become the first lady of his family l she was unloved by her own child. 

—will enjoy his wealth—will queen it in the s Night and day Mary Talbot had watched 
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beside the Lady Mabel’^sick couch. It was ^ 
beautiful to see her sweet face brooding like j 
some cherub over that pale form. Mary had 
gone forth that Lady Mabel might read her j 
letters undisturbed. When she came back the j 
poor sufferer lay with her face turned to the < 
pillow weeping bitterly, and with the letters \ 
crushed convulsively in her hand. That night ; 
her fever returned, and while the crimson flush : 
burned on her thin cheek, and her lips were ' 
parched and hot, she would murmur sadly— 
“not one word of love—not one word of love.” ‘ 
Then she would take the letter from beneath ; 
her pillow and strive to read it with her dizzy * 
eyes, still murmuring—“I could not have read 
it all, surely, surely there must be one word of 
love from a child to her mother—one little 
word,” and so she wandered on all night 
searching in her fever for the love that might 
never be hers. 

Alas for thee, Lady Mabel, thy sin lay heavily 
upon thee! (to be continued.) 


SONNETS. 

BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 

I. 

THE MOON. 

In her serene and silent loveliness 

She looketh down to meet a human gaze; 

Her fair, familiar face through the thin haze 
Of dewy light revealeth not the less 
Her pure and perfect beauty. Oh! lady moon! 

Thy fairy finger silver’th the paper 

Whereon I write—small need of .lamp or taper— 

In this star’d midnight’s haunted hour of noon: 

And oh! the heaven-touch’d radiance of thy brow 
Is like a dream of poetry—enchanting— 

All the deep hollows of my lone heart haunting 
With one bright vision of the Past that now 
Shines seraph-like—all sanctified and sainted, 

But for that spiritual presence, oh! how oft my heart 
had fainted. 

II. 

THE STAR. 

There is a star—Eve’s fairest, and her first. 

That in unalter’d beauty ever shineth 
What visions of the heart its light once nurst, 

Ah! Hope’s fair hand no more her rose-wreath twinetli. 
Beneath thy silvery rays oh, peerless star! 

The beautiful floats dimly, and afar. 

The fair Ideal wrought of the Poets dreaming, 

Hath left me with an ever pining heart— 

No more my fancy, with bright visions teeming, 
Brings to these idle lines the inspir’d part. 

Oh! angel of my youth! return once more, 

And ’neath this star which is to me a shrine— 

The enchanted lamp of poesie restore, 

And fill my lone heart with its light divine. 


THE HONEYSUCKLE PORCH. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 

“What a beautiful creature,” exclaimed Fred 
Hanson to his fellow traveller, as they entered the 
village street of-. 

“ Where ?” 

“ In yonder honeysuckle porch—in that little 
cottage. Ah! she sees we are talking of her and 
is retiring within doors.” 

“ Take care that Miss Mcllvaine does not hear 
your eulogiurns on thi9 rustic beauty, or she will 
be jealous of you.” 

“Pshaw!” said our hero, turning away as if 
the subject annoyed him. 

Young Hanson had been engaged from child- 
| hood to the daughter and sole heiress of the rich 

; Mr. Mcllvaine, of-. The match was settled 

\ by the parents, when the objects of it were yet 
; children; and Fred Hanson, having now grown 
• to manhood, was on his journey to woo and wed, 
in due form, his plighted mistress. The task, 
however, was not altogether to his taste; for he 
; disliked having his freedom of choice controlled; 

and he would probably have rebelled altogether, 

’ had it not been for the large fortune of the bride, 
a prize which he was already wordly enough to 
desire. 

“ It will be terribly dull, Charley,” he said to 
his most intimate friend, “as this formal court- 
ing always is. I know Miss Mcllvaine is pretty, 
and if they had only let me alone I might have 
fallen in love with her; but I confess that now, 
j the utmost I can do will be to adore her a la 
\ mode —that is, be fashionably indifferent to my 
| rich wife. We shall no doubt each have a car- 
; riage; she will go to balls, and I to the club, 
f Faith ! won’t we be happy. You positively must 
I come along with me, or I shall die of ennui during 
< the six weeks appointed for the love-making.” 

On these terms his friend had accompanied our 

hero down to-. They found Miss Mcllvaine 

l even prettier than she had been represented. She 
' met her lover with a very becoming blush, but 
: did not the less neglect her duty of entertaining 
[ him and his friend. She had been fashionably 
' educated, and was a skilful musician, so that the 
| evening passed agreeably: and the young men 
| retired very well pleased with their fair hostess. 

\ The next day, however, after an hour spent 
| in the drawing-room, where Miss Mcllvaine ap¬ 
peared in the prettiest of morning dresses, our 
hero rose on pretence of seeing the village. 
When the two young men had left the house, 
he said to his companion. 

“ And what do you think of Miss Mcllvaine ?” 

“ She is a charming girl,” was the reply. “ So 
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lady-like, so distinguished in her style of dress, j 
so accomplished.” j 

“ So cold, so formal, so machine-like,” I say, 
retorted our hero. 

‘‘Perverse man,” cried his friend. “Can’t J 
you see she is just what the wife of a man of j 
fashion ought to be? What you call formality j 
is dignity, your coldness is a proper reserve, and 
as for being a machine, all properly educated j 
young ladies are more or less so.” \ 

“Well, then, I don’t believe in that sort of 
education. Give me a woman who is not afraid 
to show the natural impulses of her heart; and 
not one whose soul has been cramped from < 
childhood by a false system of instruction. For 
my part, I am going to get introduced to that 
pretty little girl I saw yesterday: she has a face 
full of sentiment.” 

“You are too hasty in forming your conclu¬ 
sions.” 

“ And I ’ll bet my analysis of Miss Mcll vaine’s 
character is the correct one.” 

The two friends parted, our hero continuing 
his walk down the street, and his friend stopping 
at the Post-Office to write a letter. They did 
not rejoin each other until the dinner hour. The 
evening passed like the former one. In the 
morning the two friends again walked out to¬ 
gether. 

“I am going to fish,” said our hero, “there 
are some fine trout in the s t ream. Will you 
take a rod too ?” 

“No, I never fish!” said his friend. “I will 
saunter down to the hotel and see if I can pick 
up any news.” 

A week passed in this manner, the two friends 
scarcely ever passing a morning together. At 
the end of that time our hero was asked by his 
friend if he had made the acquaintance of the 
“rural beauty at the honeysuckle cottage,” little 
suspecting that the answer would be, as it proved, 
in the affirmative. 

“ Indeed, and do you admire her mind as much 
as her face ? Pray, what did she talk about ?— 
pigs, cows, the price of cheese, and the secret of 
making good homespun, I suppose.” 

“I have spent every morning there, under one 
pretext or another. She has a better stored mind 
than Miss Mcllvaine: the latter has skimmed 
over the most studies, but the former under¬ 
stands thoroughly everything she has taken up. 
You should hear her French along side of Miss 
Mcllvaine’s.” 

“Her French—what! French in a cottage. 
Think of her in the kitchen, her arms covered 
with meal to the elbows, asking a servant for 
the dredging box in French. It is too good!” 

Our hero turned away with a scornful look, 


and the conversation ceased for the present. 
The fact was, Hanson was in love, really, deeply 
in love, and for the first time in his life. Acci¬ 
dent had favored his acquaintance with Rose 
Murray; for on the very first morning after his 
arrival, he had met her in his walk and had an 
opportunity of assisting her over a brook swollen 
by the late rains. This was sufficient for a man 
of our hero’s tact and easy manners: he accom¬ 
panied her.home; and the next day called again. 
He found her very intelligent and particularly 
well read in poetry. A new volume which he 
had brought down with him, and which he in¬ 
sisted on lending her, gave him an excuse for 
calling a third time; and after that it seemed a 
matter of course to spend his mornings at the 
cottage. At the end of the second week he was 
irrevocably in love; for Rose was just the cha¬ 
racter to fascinate him, being all naturalness, as 
her rival was all artificiality. 

Yet there was, during all this time, a fierce 
struggle going on in our hero’s mind. He had 
been brought up to do nothing, in expectation 
of an ample fortune : and in the world of ton 
where he lived had imbibed an exaggerated 
notion of the importance of wealth. But his 
own fortune was inconsiderable, and if he mar¬ 
ried any other than an heiress, he would have 
to rely on his own labor for support. Love at 
last triumphed, however; and he laid his heart 
at the feet of Rose. But how was he startled 
to meet a refusal! She did not indeed deny an 
affection for him, but, as she now learned for 
the first time, his situation, her reply was, 

“ Your family wish you to wed Miss Mcllvaine. 
Forget me then, for I will never marry where my 
alliance is disdained.” 

This proud reply, while it increased his respect 
and love for Rose, drove him to despair, the more 
as he found it impossible to shake her purpose. 
He went back to the hall gloomy and dejected. 
But when he got there, he found everything in 
confusion; and the master of the house raging 
for fleet horses. Miss Mcllvaine had eloped 
with our hero’s friend! 

This information filled our hero with joy. * 

“Rose can now be mine; for I shall have no 
difficulty in obtaining the consent of my family. 
I little fancied Charley was cutting me out: 
however, I am so happy now that I can forgive 
the treachery of my friend.” 

Rose and our hero were married, and her new 
relatives were charmed with her. Since then 
years have passed, and she still continues to win 
love and admiration everywhere. Even in the 
world of ton, the parties of the cidevant Miss 
Mcllvaine are considered less recherche than 
! those of our sweet Rose. 
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Waifs of Poetry. —It is a too common error on 
the part of American writers, to draw their illustra¬ 
tions from English poets rather than from real life. In 
this way a very good poem may be written without 
being either national, or even original: Sheridian’s 
first comedy was produced thus when he was quite 
a boy, and before he had seen anything of that world 
whose manners he depicted. But if writers would be 
national they must go to real life and not to books, 
draw their illustrations from American and not from 
English scenery. We know no author whose poems 
in this respect are superior to those of C. G. Eastman, 
a writer moreover always natural, easy and sprightly. 
What can be more graceful than the following? 

“Kate was once a little girl, 

Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

Eyes of blue and teeth of pearl, 

Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

In the Spring when school was done, 

Full of life and full of fun. 

O’er the hills away she’d run! 

•Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

Gentle breezes all the day, 

Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

Through her sunny locks would play, 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

All her thoughts were pure and bright, 

Like the stars we see at night, 

Shining with a joyous light! 

Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

Kate’s a little older now, 

Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

Still the light is on her brow, 

Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

Still on her cheek as brightly plays 
The sunshine of her happy days, 

And still as sweet her girlish ways, 

Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

Kate will always be the same, 

Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

The same except another name! 

Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

So gentle time shall steal away, 

Still always be as sweet and gay 
As when she laughed in girlhood’s day, 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho!” 

Not less gay is the following, the illustrations of 
which 4p some may seem too homely; but it is better 
to have them so than sacrifice nature. There is a 
touch of quiet humor too in the poem. 

“ The sweetest girl of all I know, 

Is charming Fanny Hall; 

The wildest at a husking, 

The gayest at a ball; 

Her cheek is like a Jersey peach, 

Her eye is blue and clear, 

And her lip is like the sumac 
In the autumn of the year. 

Canova'never made a hand 
Like heis so plump and fair; 

Poor Rahpael had been crazed with her 
Madonna rich brown hair; 

And I’m inclined to think if Powers 
Could see her, he would grieve 
To find a romping Yankee girl 
Had beaten Mrs. Eve. 


There’s not a blemish in her form, 

Nor fault about her face; 

Sit down and gaze from morn till night, 

You ’ll find her perfect grace; 

And then, to finish all, her voice, 

From the sweetest birds in Spring 
You couldn’t tell its warble; but 
She ‘ doesn 't know a thing /’ ” 

Mr. Eastman has written one poem—we mean that 
beginning, “The farmer sat in his easy chair”—which 
is a verbal picture quite as admirable in its way as a 
Teniers. It is so well known to the public that we do 
not quote it. 

A Fine Picture. —During the past month, one of 
the most wonderful pictures we ever saw has been on 
exhibition in Philadelphia. It is the work of a German 
artist, and was purchased abroad by J. Snider, Esq., 
of this city. The painting represents a scene on the 
banks of the Rhine, with cattle in the foreground, and 
it is on the life-like portraiture of these latter that the 
fame of the picture rests. An old white-nosed horse, 
with a man sitting sideways on him, is the prominent 
object in the painting: and the manner in which the 
animal stands out from the canvass, as well as the 
general imitation of his sleek coat, is inconceivably fine. 
A cow, lying on the grass, is also a master-piece: the 
spectator sees, as it were, every hair on her rough hide. 
There are some sheep, of which a naval officer and 
experienced farmer said, “he could tell the price of 
that wool any day in the market.” Goats, and distant 
herds browsing are also introduced; and all are exe¬ 
cuted with a fidelity to nature nearly miraculous. The 
exquisite finish of this picture, as well as its wonderful 
truth have enraptured connoiseurs: and the general 
voice pronounces it the best picture of the kind ever 
seen in America. 

Miniature Painting. —Probably the most suc¬ 
cessful miniature painter we have, since the death 
of Tooley, is G. W. Cushman, whose rooms are at 
the corner of Seventh and Sansom streets. He is not 
a mere mechanical delineator, but a painter of “ the 
human face divine ,” as illuminated by the soul within. 
In a word he is an artist ; and to possess one of his 
miniatures is to own a gem. There is a grace and 
delicacy in his pictures, combined with a truthfulness 
and earnestness rarely seen. In his peculiar walk of 
art he really has no superior in Philadelphia. 

Portrait Painting. —We have seen several por¬ 
traits from the pencil of T. B. Read, artist, which dis¬ 
play a high degree of excellence. He is particularly 
felicitous in delineating the female countenance, his 
pencil have the light and delicate touch, and being 
guided by the elevated taste which gives eminence in 
this department. Mr. Read is a young man, but full 
of promise. His rooms are in Sansom street, near 
Eighth. 

The Philadelphia Artists. —Those interested in 
art will be pleased to learn that Messrs. Carey & Hart 
are now engaged in preparing an annual for 1847 of a 
novel and unique character: nothing less than a gift- 
book, of which the illustrations are to be made up from 
original pictures by Philadelphia artists. We have 
seen some of the paintings selected, and can promise 
that the affair will be superb! 
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Spring has now decidedly set in, and accordingly 
we hasten to lay before our readers full fashions for 
the season in advance. 

Fig. i.—A Carriage Dress of green silk, corsage 
high but opening in front to show the chemisette. The 
front of the skirt as well as of the corsage is trimmed 
with two rows of black lace, joined by transverse bands 
of velvet, and finished with buttons. Bonnet of drawn 
satin, trimmed with a deep fall of lace. A black velvet 
shawl, embroidered with colored silk, and deeply fringed 
completes this costume. 

Fig. ii. —A Walking Dress of rich striped silk, 
high corsage, the skirt trimmed in front with a bias 
fold and buttons. A beautiful embroidered visite of 
light silk; and a bonnet of fancy straw trimmed with 
flowers completes this neat and lady-like street dress. 

Fig. hi.—An Evening Dress of pink tarlatane; 
corsage pointed, low on the neck, and trimmed with 
five rows puffed of the material: plain under skirt: a 
tunic trimmed with two rows of puffs on each side: 
sleeves short. A head dress of delicate pink gauze, 
rolled and trimmed with silver fringe. 

Each of these costumes is the most fashionable and 
elegant of its kind the season has produced: and are 
now first given to the public! We repeat here—what 
our old subscribers are all familiar with—that no pe¬ 
riodical has advantages like this in getting early reports 
of fashions. 

Walking Dresses. —These will be principally of 
silk, and, until the heats of summer come, will con¬ 
tinue to be made very high in the neck. Trimmings 
will be of gympe, and also of lace, the latter being the 
most fashionable though costly. A very pretty pro¬ 
menade dress, sent out for a pattern, is made of pale 
shot lavender striped silk, a reflets pink, the front of 
the skirt trimmed with three biais, ornamented at re¬ 
gular distances with rosettes of the same, this style of 
trimming being continued up the centre of the high 
close-fitting corsage; the sleeves are cut on the cross, 
and perfectly plain. Manchettes of white batiste. 

Carriage Dresses are made somewhat different, 
and are less high in the neck, forming indeed a mid¬ 
way costume between a walking and an evening dress. 
The prettiest pattern we have seen for the approaching 
spring and early summer months, is a dress of pale 
lavender and white shaded silk; the corsage half high, 
is open nearly to the waist, which is long and rounded 
in the front; broad lapels, slightly indented, fall back 
to the front of the arm: they are edged with a double 
ruche of the satne; the body is laced across by a narrow 
fancy braid; the sleeves are large and wide, reaching 
a little way below the elbow; they are edged to cor¬ 
respond with the lapels; under-sleeves of fulled cam¬ 
bric, finished by a broac} lace or worked ruffle; the 
skirt is very long and full; it has two broad flounces 
en biais , set on nearly plain, the edges slightly indented, 
and trimmed with a double ruche. 

Capotes. —The time is approaching when heavy 
winter bonnets must be laid aside. Those which we 
may cite as the newest are made of the glazed straw; 
the form round at the ears, and rather low, ornamented 
with fancy designs, executed in black chenile , a broad 


black lace encircles the front, and serves to cover a 
part of the crown. The material composed of silk and 
straw, first introduced in Paris last year, will be worn 
here. It forms, with the addition of a ribbon and a 
kind of lace, a most charming fanciful bonnet, the 
straw forming, alternately, close and open rows. A 
very pretty bonnet, suitable for a carriage dress, (lil^e 
the one above described) is of fancy straw, lined ahd 
figured with blue, the exterior decorated with small 
blue flowers, forming a half wreath, pretty ncends of 
blue ribbon serving to ornament the interior. There 
are still other styles. Those in sky-blue poult de soie 
are very elegant when covered with English lace, or 
made in gauze lisse , white upon pink, and decorated 
with a drooping flower or feather. Hats composed of 
the crepe fauvette , are ornamented with cerise and 
grey marabouts. Several very elegant ones in Italian 
silk are in green, glace , white, or pink and lilac, and 
simply trimmed with fullings of tulle and ribbons, 
which are placed upon the hat not in the form of 
rosettes, but in a pretty fanciful manner. 

Pardessus are still in great, request, the prettiest 
by far being those called Manteaux mantelet , in silk, 
lined, and with large sleeves. These pardessus are 
very graceful made in a steel-grey silk, lined with 
pink, and trimmed with passementerie; also in moire , 
bleu de la reine, lined with white, and trimmed with 
two volants of the same; or in lilac glace silk, lined 
with the same color, and ornamented with two rows 
of very broad lace. Those for evening wear are mostly 
made of tarlatane. or white barege , or a light transpa¬ 
rent color, and is considered particularly suitable for 
a young lady. 

Deshabilles. —Those nowin preparation are of the 
form Pompadour , which partakes of the most charm¬ 
ing simplicity, being composed of jaconet muslin, the 
ground of which is white a dessbis houis XV., encir¬ 
cled with Valenciennes lace opening upon a skirt of 
the same, d grand volant ; the deshabille is tied at the 
neck with a bouillon of Valenciennes, through which 
is passed a ribbon; wide sleeves, which reach to the 
elbow, and are terminated with a frilling which is 
rather wide, and, consequently, droops over the lower 
part of the arm. For robes de chambre, mousselines 
de laine are most in request, designed in cachemire 
pattern, with facings of silk. 

Concert Dresses, and those worn at the theatre, 
are extremely elegant and fresh-looking, and proclaim 
by their color and lightness the approach of summer. 
Le rose turc , which is so bright and so good a candle¬ 
light color, is now much in favor. A dress of that 
color in silk is extremely pretty, when covered (that 
is the skirt) with two flounces of the same material, 
edged with fringe. The short sleeves being derni - 
larges , fall over the arms, and are bordered with a 
fringe pareille to the flounces. Another dress of white 
silk is very rich, decorated with broad cerise salines 
ribbons, and a broad volant of lace, the berthe being 
formed of three rows of lace to match the skirt. 
Another of citron-colored reps silk, and trimmed with 
four rows of black lace; the chale in the same costly 
texture, or in sky-blue similarly decorated. 

Next month we shall give the fashions for May, as also 
costumes for the approaching summer in advance! 
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The Prose Writers of America. By Rt/fus W. 
Griswold. 1 vol. With Portraits. Philada : Carey 
4* Hart , 1817.—This is a large and beautiful volume, 
published in a style similar to that of the ‘'Poets and 
Poetry of America,” and intended to form a companion 
to that work. Several excellent portraits, mezzotinted 
by J. Sartain, illustrate the volume. The paper and 
type are both unexceptionable. In short the publishers 
have reflected the highest credit on themselves by the 
manner in which they have issued this book. 

Nor is the editor deserving of less commendation. 
Vast labor and much time has been expended on this 
work. Few men in America are so competent for 
this task as Mr. Griswold, who has all the patience and 
tact requisite for a first-rate compiler. A labored 
essay on the Intellectual Condition of the Country is 
prefixed to the volume. Then follow selections from 
Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Allston and others of 
the illustrious dead, after which come extracts from 
the works of the great living authors. The selections 
are generally in the best taste. A few writers are 
omitted whom we should have preferred seeing in¬ 
serted since others of no greater genius find a place. 
But, on the whole, the work is admirably done: nor 
do we believe any man in America could have exe¬ 
cuted it better. 

For indeed when we consider the number of popu¬ 
lar writers this country affords, some of merely local, 
others of national reputation, the difficulty of weighing 
and adjusting the claims of each, becomes a task from 
which men ordinarily would hold themselves back. A 
critic must have long experience and great confidence 
in himself to venture on the Herculean labor; and even 
after he has achieved it, he cannot fail to offend more 
than he gratifies. When we have passed the names 
of Irving, Channing, Franklin and a few others—men 
not only of national but of world wide fame—we 
arrive at that vast crowd of authors who have reputa¬ 
tions chiefly local. For instance some very elegant 
writers exist in Boston, who are comparatively un¬ 
known in New York and Philadelphia: and each of 
the latter cities furnishes candidates of equal merit, who 
are likewise little known out of their native town. Now 
to admit all such writers would make a gigantic volume, 
while to confine the book to writers of the first class 
would render it too small. But if Boston is gratified 
at the expense of New York, or Philadelphia given 
the cold shoulder to gratify Gotham, the compilation, 
instead of being the “Prose Writers of America,” 
becomes the Prose Writers of Boston, or of New 
York, or of Philadelphia, or of a clique—in short a 
one-sided and partial affair, and not a comprehensive 
national work. Hence to select the best out of the 
second-rate writers, and to do justice to all sections of 
the country becomes a laborious, nay! an almost im¬ 
possible task. 

And here another and obvious difficulty in preparing 
volumes of this character presents itself. Though it 
were easy to discover critics who endeavor to be 
impartial, it would be a miracle to find one who is 
really so; for all literary men unconsciously have pre¬ 
judices of schools, or cliques, or favorite authors! One 


man regards the style of Irving as the best, another 
prefers Emerson: one writer lauds Carlyle, another de¬ 
nounces him. We know excellent critics who quarrel 
continually whether the manner of Swift or of Boling- 
broke is to be preferred. In short a man’s taste depends 
very much on his education, and the decision even of 
the most honest critic must be taken with grains of 
allowance. 

It is very probable, therefore, that Mr. Griswold’s 
book will be severely criticised. Nevertheless it will 
sell. Nor need those who are omitted complain; for 
if they have merit, the public will appreciate them. 
The Edinburgh Review could not prevent Wordsworth 
being famous: nor did the enemies of Dryden put 
him down all powerful though they were. The great 
judgment seat of the public after all decides a man’s 
claim to genius. 

For ourselves, we think the compilation a better 
one than we believed it possible to be made. It is 
astonishing how much that is really fresh and new 
Mr. Griswold has gathered together. But we hope, 
some day, to see a new and improved edition, in which 
some, whose claims are now overlooked, shall be pro¬ 
perly remembered. 

The Adopted Son. By J. Van Lennep, D. D. 2 
vols. New York: Burgess 6f Strmger .—We are 
surprised that this novel is not more extensively known; 
for it is certainly one of very great merit, and nearer 
Sir Walter Scott’s in style than any published now-a- 
days. The story is intensely interesting. The cha¬ 
racters also are naturally drawn, except that of the 
Jesuit Eugenio, which is altogether demoniacal. But 
the old knight, Ulrica, Bouke, and Bleiswyk are admi¬ 
rable and life-like portraits. If we were to assign the 
author a rank in historical romance, we should place 
him between James and Scott. He is a Dutch writer, 
and this, moreover, is his first novel. 

The Illustrated Monthly Novelist. J. Wells 
Co., Philada .—This is a new enterprise. Each num¬ 
ber of the work will contain a portion of a novel from 
some able American writer, and will be illustrated, 
with original designs by Darley and others. In the 
present number we have the beginning of “ The Or¬ 
phan,” a fiction by “ Syr,” the author of a late popular 
work. The price of the “ Novelist” is three dollars 
per annum, or thirty-seven and a half cents per number. 

Chambers ’ Cyclopaedia of "English literature. 
Zeiber Co., Philada .—We have received two 
additional numbers of this admirable work; and 
would recommend it in the highest terms if we had 
space. 


Agnes Courtenay. —The success of this story was 
so great that we shall publish another historical novel 
by the same author before the year is out. The scene 
of the new romance is laid in Boston and the vicinity; 
the action begins a few days before the battle of Lexing¬ 
ton, and terminates after the discovery of the treason of 
Dr. Church. We have read the first two chapters and 
regard the story as even bptter than “Agnes Courte¬ 
nay.” To our readers in the New England states it 
will be especially interesting. 
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THE BARON’S DAUGHTER; 

* 

OR, MAY-DAY IN THE OLDEN TIME. > 

BY J. H. DANA. \ 

“ Now Grace, sweet Grace, do lay aside your j 
viol and grant my request.” > 

The speaker wa9 in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, richly attired, and with that air of easy j 
dignity which betokened high birth. She stood $ 
on the battlements of one of those massive castles > 
which rose over all England during the reign of > 
Stephen, and a few of which yet remain in our , 
mother country to attest the stormy character of j 
that age. ; 

The companion whom she addressed sat at J 
her feet, and was playing a troubadour’s lay on ; 
the small viol then in fashion. She was some- j 
what older than the speaker: and less richly > 
dressed. Grace was a cousin of the baron’s > 
daughter, and her adviser and companion. - 
“ And what may the request be ?” said Grace, • 
looking up. < 

“ Oh! you must promise to grant it before I > 
tell you.” $ 

“Nay! that I can scarcely do. What would ; 
your father say if he knew I fulfilled my charge J 
so carelessly?” > 

“Well, I will tell you. But you must posi- J 
tively consent,” said Maud, stooping and kissing ; 
her friend’s cheek caressingly. “I wish then to j 
go down to the green and see the villagers at their > 
sport, for it is as sweet a May-day as I ever saw, } 
and we have been cooped up here all winter.” | 
Grace looked forth from the castle wall when J 
her companion alluded to the sports of the vil- > 
lagers and heaved a sigh. It was indeed a J 
morning to make the two young girls wish for f 
an hour’s liberty. The season was an advanced > 
one, and already the earlier trees were in tarf, 5 
while myriads of flowers blushed in wood4Mr \ 
meadow, filling the air with fragrance. The ] 
dew spangled in the grass; the birds sang from \ 
the spray; the waters danced and sparkled in ) 
the sunshine; and a soft breeze kissing the brows j 
of the maidens, tossed their curls and gave a > 
Vol. XI.— 14 


refreshing tone to their spirits as well as a rosier 
hue to their cheeks. No wonder that Grace sighed 
as she answered. 

“Indeed, Maud, I should like to tread the 
greensward once more myself, but you know 
the promise I gave your father, not to leave the 
castle walls until his return from Normandy.” 

“ Ah! but he did not expect to be gone so long 
—he never dreamed of imprisoning us here for 
four long months.” 

“ But I should never forgive myself if we went 
abroad and any accident happened. Your father 
told me I must supply the place of a mother to 
you—you know, Maud, I am nearly ten years 
the elder, and ought to be discreet accordingly. 

“Yet this once—only this once;,” pleaded 
Maud. “Surely none of the freebooters will 
be abroad on May-day. Besides the village is 
almost in sight from the castle.” 

Grace looked wistfully at the smiling land¬ 
scape and was half persuaded. Yet she shook 
her head. The period was indeed one of unusual 
danger; for it was during the imprisonment of 
Richard of the Lion Heart in Germany; a period 
when lawlesness reigned supreme, and when 
the minions of the usurper John daily committed 
the greatest atrocities. And as the Baron De la 
Spencer adhered to the rightful king, there was 
little safety for his household except behind the 
stone walls of his castle. Hence, on departing 
on a secret mission to the continent, relative 
to the ransom of his monarch, he had left his 
daughter in charge of the more prudent Grace, 
exhorting her, on no account, to leave the castle 
until his return. 

But Maud had set her heart on witnessing the 
sports of the day, and she now began to ply her 
cousin with a thousand arguments, until at last 
Grace, consented, persuading herself that there 
could be no h$rm in transgressing the injunction 
for a single morning. But to ensure safety to their 
excursion, she ordered a part of the garrison to 
attend them, leaving behind only just sufficient 
to man the walls. 

Maud and Grace, therefore, niounted their pal¬ 
freys, and attended by a dozen men-at-arms, left 
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the castle-gate. Trotting down a gentle slope, \ “He might chance to get the worst of it,” 
they turned an angle of the wood, and soon < said the old seneschal, who at once squired the 
reached the village green. Here they were re- < ladies and commanded the men-at-arms, 
ceived with loud shouts of welcome, but Maud < “Ah! then you knov^this forester. He is a 
smilingly desired that the sports might not be < handsome fellow at any rate,” said Maud, 
interrupted, and with redoubled glee the merry l “No, I do not know him,” said the veteran, 
revellers resumed their games. Meanwhile she \ “ But he looks as supple as a young sapling, 
and Grace looked on. $ and—my word on it!—could knock dull Master 

And a jocund spectacle it was. High in the < Hodge head over heels before he knew it.” 
centre of the green, the May-pole reared its head, \ “Who can he be?” said Grace. “Notan 
decorated with innumerable wreaths, while a gay < outlaw, I hope; for if so we had better return 
pennon floated from its top. Not far from this s at once.” 

was a bower made of the green branches of trees \ “As you say, my lady,” replied the old man 

interlaced,in which on a rude floral seat was the < deferentially, “but, for my part, I don’t look 
village belle, now queen of May. Three or four j on these outlaws as enemies: they are true and 
of the rude musicians of the common people of ( , good Englishmen, and only foes to knavish priests 
the period kept time together playing while the j and hungry Normans. You, my lady, who come 
villagers danced. Here a dragon, made of coarse < of Saxon blood, ought never to fear the friends 
painted cloth stretched on hoops, moved about, j of the people.” 

occasionally vomiting fire. A huge hobby horse > “Nor do I,” said Maud. “ We will stay.” 
near by delighted the spectators with his pranks, j The sport now went on with increased activity. 

All was mirth and jollity! \ and for some time Maud and Grace did nothing 

Maud was in the mood to enjoy the scene, \ but laugh at the antics of the hobby-horse and 
and with Grace at her elbow kept remarking ori j the capers of the dragon. Suddenly, however, 
the different groups. But she was principally a cry of alarm arose, and instantaneously was 
attracted by a gallant in the dress of a forester, j heard the clatter of approaching horsemen. By 
whose dashing air carried everything before it j the time Maud could look around, a body of men - 
with the village girls. He and the queen of May l at-arms, not less than fifty in number, had gal- 
had been for some time engaged in a very obvious j lopped on the lawn, of which they took possession, 
flirtation, apparently much to the chagrin of a j the affrighted villagers flying in every direction, 
more awkward yeoman who eyed the couple < The old seneschal immediately formed his little 
with angry glances. Maud knew the latter to be > troop around their mistress, for he recognized in 
a man of substance and worth, but the forester s the leader of the intruders, the Lord Mountjoy, 
was totally unknown to her, though now and a hereditary foe of the baron, a neighboring noble 
then she fancied she had somewhere seen a \ of the worst character, and a jealous partizan of 
face like his. He appeared too as if desirous ( Prince John. The veteran hoped to have escaped 
of catching her eye, at least so Maud thought, 5 unobserved in the confusion, but the flutter of 
as she could not help following his fine shape \ the women’s garments unfortunately attracted 
with her eyes. Twice their glances met, and > the attention of the lawless noble. 

Maud was conscious of blushing, though why $ “Ha! what have we yonder?” he exclaimed, 
she should do so for a yeoman she could not j “By St. Jude, those are ladies, and guarded by 
tell. > de Spencer’s men-at-arms. They must be the 

In the course of her observations she noticed \ pretty doves he has kept cooped in his infernal 
that there was a larger number of men present \ strong-hold during his absence. The saints be 
than was usual, and that quite one half of their j praised that such rare oreatures are thrown in 
faces were strange to her. She mentioned this l our path to-day—for, by our halidome, we might 
fact to Grace. J have wished for them long enough ere we could 

“Indeed I now perceive it too,” said her \ have rifled them from their nests. Wilfred, you 
cousin, with symptoms of alarm. “There is i ride toward the wood-road and cut off their re- 
something strange in this, and it may be peril, i treat. We will keep the highway. A rare ban- 
Dear Maud, had we not better return?” . > quet we shall have to-night with these pretty 

“Oh! not yet—not yet,” crie^j. the gay and ! dames for company.” 
reckless Maud. “Sure there c|nl)e no danger i v. With that he laughed a coarse If ugh which 
while we are backed by these stout men-at-arms. ? reached even the ears of Maud, and made her 
Wait a little while, for there will be fun yet from \ tremble with apprehension, for by this time she 
Master Greenjacket’s flirtation with our pretty \ had detected the cognizance of her father’s foe. 
queen of May—I see already that her old lover \ “Close up—close up,” cried the old seneschal, 
is itching for a bout at single-stick.” > as he saw the hostile movements of the enemy. 
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“We must die around our mistress if they attack , arrow sped on its mission. Right through the 
us. But first let me speak them fair.” ? bars of Mountjoy’s helmet the shaft found its 

The veteran accordingly rode forward and > way, penetrating the eye and thence entering the 
attempted to parley with the enemy; but he \ brain: and with a dull groan, the rude assailant 
was laughed to scorn when he asked a free l fell backward from the saddle and tumbled head- 
passage for his noble mistress. ? long to the earth. He had not even time to 

“Nay, nay, old fellow, not so fast,” cried) insult Maud by a touch. 

Mountjoy. “The Lady Maud hath a fine estate > At the same instant a cheer was hefard from 
and will match well with mine own noble self. ? the wood, and thirty bold archers stepped forth, 
Fortune hath placed her in my hands and I shall > each man armed with a bow, and having several 
not neglect the chance, you may be sure.” ) arrows stuck in his belt. At their head was a 
“ Then over our dead bodies only shall you ? tall, stalwart man, whose eagle’s plume and 
take her,” cried the seneschal, falling back to > silver bugle, to say nothing of his bearing, be- 
his men. j trayed one used to command. He waved his 

“ Be it so,” said the noble. \ hand, and thirty arrows were promptly fitted to 

Meantime the villagers had totally disap j the string. He gave the signal, and each cloth 
peared, only a few of the men lingering behind. \ yard shaft sped on its fatal errand. Half of the 
Among these was the forester, who, during the > ravishers fell to the ground, and the rest took 
last few minutes, had been drawing nearer to j to flight, though even before that arrowy hail 
Maud. He did not, however, seem to purpose j rained on them, they had turned their horsee’ 
engaging in the strife, but sauntered carelessly j heads in fear. As the discomfited villains gal- 
along as if only desirous of getting a suitable < lopped away, the bold foresters gave three hearty 
position to observe the struggle. Once or twice \ cheers. 

he whistled in an idle way, and looked indif- > And now the forester, whose shaft had sent 
ferently around. Maud, who even in her terror, < Mountjoy to his last account, hurried up to the 
was still pursued by his image, at first hoped he j rescued ladies, where the hero with the eagle 
was coming to their aid; but in this she was plume himself appeared the moment after. In 
sadly disappointed, for when he had approached j his way he raised the old seneschal who had been 
within twenty yafds, he stopped at the door of l only stunned, and was now coming to himself, 
a cottage, where he stood idly leaning against j Maud, as well as Grace, was not without re- 
the door post. | solution; and instead of swooning as many a 

The lawless noble had now put his men in j modern damsel would have done, collected her 
motion, and at this instant they came on at a spirits and turned to thank her deliverers. The 
gallop with lances levelled. The little band j young forester had now removed his cap,and as 
around Maud met the shock bravely, but several j she gazed on his features, Maud exclaimed— 
of them were unhorsed. The seneschal, how- \ “What! Henry Neville here! Or am I 
ever, still kept his saddle, and drawing his sword, j dreaming ?” 

while he shouted to encourage his men,he placed j “Not dreaming, lady fair,” he exclaimed on 
himself anew in front of Maud, like a faithful l bended knee. “It is indeed your unfortunate 
watch-dog defending his charge. I lover, happy for once, however, since he has 

But his heroic devotion was in vain. With one $ rendered you some slight service.” 
blow of his huge battle axe, Mountjoy hurled the * « And this,” she said, turning to the captain 

old man to the earth, and continuing his rapid < of the foresters—“this is-” 

career reached the side of the now defenceless \ “Robin Hood!” exclaimed that renowned 
Maud. With a shriek, thehapless maiden covered \ champion, lifting his cap. “The friend of all 
her face from his hated sight; while Grace, as if > honest nobles like the good Lord Spencer, and 
her feeble arms could have protected her cousin, s especially of beauty in distress.” 
threw herself between Maud and her assailant. ^ This happy denouement was rendered even 
In this extremity aid came from a quarter $ more felicitous by the information now imparted 
whence it had ceased to be expected. During l to Maud that her faithful band had suffered com- 
the events we have described, the forester had > paratively little, though several were bruised and 
gazed carelessly on the conflict, occasionally j \ wounded, the short period during which the con- 
however, looking toward the wood; but when J flict lasted having prevented more serious hurts, 
he saw Mountjoy bear down the old seneschal, > The principal execution had been done on the 
he hastily stepped into the cottage and imme- enemy, and by Robin Hood’s archers. In a few 
diately re-appeared with a bow and cloth yard j minutes the villagers returned to the green, 
shaft. It was the work of a moment to fit the j But how came a lover of Maud in the disguise 
latter to the string; and, quick as thought, the '^pf a forester, we hear the reader ask. Young 
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Neville had been a page formerly in Lord Spen¬ 
cer’s household, and while there had imbibed a 
secret affection for Maud. But as he was only 
of a simple knight’s degree, he dared not aspire 
to hen hand. Hence he had left the castle in de¬ 
spair two summers since, resolute to make his 
fortune by his sword before he openly solicited 
Maud’s love. But though a brave and gallant 
knight he had been unfortunate, for adhering to 
the cause of the absent monarch he had been 
stripped of his little estate by the minions of 
Prince John, and finally forced by an unjust 
outlawry to take to the greenwood, like many 
another loyal gentleman. His old love for Maud 
led him to linger in the vicinity of her father’s 
C&stle, and fortune had chanced to bring thither 
with him, on this occasion, his leader and friend, 
thef banished earl of Huntington, or as he called 
himself in the forest, Robin Hood. Most of his 
fellow archers had mingled in the sports unarmed, 
but their weapons were only a short distance ofF, 
so that our hero, on seeing the intentions of the 
robber noble, had sent his companions to procure 
their arms and summon their leader, who, with a 
small band, remained in the wood to guard them 
—Neville reserving his own interference in the 
meantime for a critical moment, if such should 
happen before Robin Hood arrived. We have 
seen how boldly and effectually he interposed at 
the right instant. 

Great were the rejoicings at Spencer Castle, 
two days afterward, when its lord arrived bring¬ 
ing the intelligence that King Richard was free 
and in England; but even more boisterous was 
the mirth and festivity when, a few months later, 
Maud and Neville were united, the monarch him¬ 
self giving away the bride. 

Robin Hood was at the wedding, having in the 
meantime been restored to his earldom. Grace 
not long after married a knight in King Richard’s 
train. 


WHISPER-DELL. 

BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 

I. 

Sir Hugo sat in Rheinstein hall, 

A dauntless robber knight was he! 

He pledged a cup of wine to all 
His band, the flower of chivalry. 

“ What ho!” he cried, “my merry men 
Drink deep, a maiden is the toast, 

To-day we tread her native glen 
That lies a league away at most! 

Though she hath baffled suitors all 
By cunning or enchantment’s spell, 

Ere evening fall, to Rheinstein hall 
I bring the maid of Whisper-dell!” 


And then he blew a bugle blast, 

While came his men, an armed line, 

And now his dragon barque was cast 
Adrift upon the tide of Rhine. 

As swiftly as a midnight dream 
They floated down the noble river, 

While glist’ning spears and helmet’s gleam 
On dancing waves were seen to quiver. 

A league away they leapt to shore— 

Afar their sounding footsteps fell! 

They gained the cottage, burst the door, 

And clasped the maid of Whisper-dell! 

III. 

She sat upon Sir Hugo’s arm 
As it were her accustomed place; 

No look that told the fear of harm 
Came cloud-like o’er her radiant face— 
She lay upon his iron breast 
Bedecked in simple robes of white, 

As rides the moon adown the west 
In the unyielding aims of night. 

Now loudly rang their armour’s clank 
As in the barque they mounted well, 

And clearing from the tufted bank 
They bore the maid of Whisper-dell! 

IV. 

Against the dragon-prow she stood, 

The soft reflection swam below, 

Her long hair in a golden flood 

Swept backward from her neck of snow. 
One hand was on the dragon’s crest, 

The other raised as to command— 

When straightway leapt the waves from rest 
Like wolves around the robber band ! 

They pitched the ship from side to side, 

She reeled and sunk beneath the swell, 

A voice amid the waters cried, 

“Beware the maid of Whisper-dell!” 


| SONG. 

/ 

/ BY DR. H. M. SMITH. 

| When the wild rose, with blushes crowned, 

| Awakes at morn from balmy sleep, 

| And breathes its sweet perfume around 
J On wayward winds that o’er it sweep; 

| Then meet me, dearest, ’nea.th its bowers 

j Which Nature wreathed .with her fair hands, 

< For love is linked to gentle flowers 

j By silken bands. 

! At twilight’s close, when ev’ry star 

< -. Is peeping down from Heaven on high, 

\ And, in its trembling beauty, far 

< Its radiance streams along the sky; 

| Then meet me, dearest, for the heart 

I Responsive leaps to love’s sweet lay 

j Which lingers, and will not depart 
From it away. 
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THE SECOND WIFE’S DAUGHTER. 

BY CAROLINE ORNE. I 

It was past the middle of autumn, and as the > 
day drew to a close, a storm, which for several \ 
hours had given indications of its approach, set < 
; in with a violence that made a traveller, who, } 
since early dawn, had been pursuing his jour- \ 
ney on horseback, look round with considerable \ 
anxiety for the signs of some habitation where j 
he might obtain shelter for the night. None \ 
appeared, and adding a large silk handkerchief ? 
to the mufflings that already protected his neck j 
and the lower part of his face, and pulling an < 
old fashioned beaver hat more closely over his J 
brow, he proceeded quietly on his way without ; 
urging his horse to greater speed. Though his ' 
face was thus almost entirely concealed from ; 
view, there was that in his air and figure which 1 
denoted that he had attained the meridian of life, < 
while, at the same time, though his person was ) 
enveloped in a Tough overcoat, a glance would ? 
have shown that he belonged to a class elevated ] 
above the ordinary rank. The road he was tra¬ 
velling was in the northern part of New England, j 
and not only hilly, but in many places rough and \ 
broken. It was not long before night fell darkly J 
upon the scene, and the wind began to sough ; 
still more loudly and wildly as it swept through > 
the passes of the mountains, which rose at no : 
great distance, driving the sleet and rain full in ; 
the traveller’s face. On gaining the summit of ) 
a hill, therefore, a light which like a star beamed ; 
near its base shone cheerily through the gloom, j 
He soon found himself before a large farm-house, j 
enclosed in front by a rough railing, which being ! 
unfurnished with a gate, he sought admittance : 
at a door communicating with the kitchen, the 
only room made comfortable by a fire. The ' 
“ little candle that had thrown its beams” to the 
brow of the hill, shone now through one of the j 
back windows, it having been conveyed to the 
front part of the house only for a temporary 
purpose. He knocked at the door, and'was 
promptly bid to enter. The farmer and his 
wife, and two little girls nearly of a size, were 
the occupants of the kitchen. When, by the 
invitation of the farmer, a bluff looking man of 
forty, he had divested himself of his overcoat, 
and taken a seat in a chair near the fire, he took 
a slight survey of the different members of the 
family. 

The countenance of the wife, an intelligent 
looking woman, wore a look of dejection, which 
evidently had its source in some mental disquie¬ 
tude rather than ill health; but his attention was 
soon particularly attracted toward one of the 
14* 


children, who, though he supposed her to be 
the other’s sister, kept aloof from the fire, and 
cowered and drew still further back whenever 
the farmer passed near her, as if she stood in 
great fear of him. Though the weather was 
cold, her feet were bare, and her thin, pallid 
face exhibited no signs of that joyousness which 
ought to light up the countenance of a child of 
twelve yeais, her apparent age. Her clothing, 
which was coarse and much worn, a 9 well as of 
a material too light for the season, though clean 
and neatly mended, did not exactly harmonize 
with several strings of small, light colored blue 
beads that encircled her neck, showing that the 
poor child, in common with her sex, possessed 
the wish to appear pleasing in the eyes of others. 

A contrast more decided could not well have 
existed than that presented by the two children, 
the other being the perfect personation of that 
healthful freshness which breathes in fragrance 
from the rose-bud as it opens its dewy petals to 
the morning sunbeams. But all this glowing 
and sunny freshness was lost upon the traveller 
as he marked her petulant and overbearing de¬ 
meanor in her intercourse with her pale, timid 
sister. His indignation was further excited, 
though directed against her parents rather than 
herself, by remarking that her clothing was not 
only new and warm, but of materials much better 
than were commonly used for the every day wear 
of the children, or even wives of the richest far¬ 
mers. Her little chubby feet were encased in 
warm stockings and neat, substantial shoes, and 
a real gold necklace, the grand desideratum at 
that period in a country female’s toilet from the 
age of twelve up to eighty, sparkled on her neck, 
mingling its bright gleams with her curling hair, 
which was of a glossy black. 

“ Agnes,” said the farmer, whose name wa 9 
Whitely, addressing the little, pale girl, “take 
the quart mug and draw some cider, and don’t 
stand there staring at the gentleman.” 

A bright color flashed across her cheeks at 
; this coarse rebuke, and Mrs. Whitely hastened 
to light a candle for her, as if she felt afraid she 
would be chidden for the least delay. When 
she returned and had placed the cider upon the 
table, she, for a moment, hovered over the bright, 
comfortable fire, near which the fresh, Hebe 
looking girl sat on a form, one half of which was 
occupied by a pet dog, with which she spent most 
of her time in playing, although some knitting 
work was in her lap. Seeing Agnes bending over 
the fire she repulsed her with her foot, saying in 
a loud whisper— 

“For shame—you are standing right before 
the gentleman.” 

“ So you are,” said Mr. Whitely, and at the 
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same time taking hold of her arm, he thrust her 
nearly across the room. He then turned to the 
stranger. 

“It is impossible,” said he, “to teach her any 
manners, so I hope you will not blame me, Mr. 

-I forget whether you have mentioned your 

name or not.” 

“My name is Fordyce—Reginald Fordyce,” 
replied the stranger. 

“I never heard of that name before,” said Mr. 
Whitely—“it is not a bad sounding name though. 
Come sit to the table, Mr. Fordyce,” he said, as 
Mrs. Whitely placed upon it a plate piled high 
with toast which she had just finished, dipping 
in melted butter mixed with cream, and a large, 
deep dish filled with hot pancakes. 

“Rachel,” said the farmer, “here is room for 
you at the table, and Agnes mind that you watch 
the gentleman’s great coat while we are eating 
supper, and see that it does not scorch.” 

“ I will remove the chair,” said Mr. Fordyce, 
“ so that my coat will be in no danger of scorch¬ 
ing, and then Agnes will be at liberty to eat sup¬ 
per with the rest of us. She does not look so 
healthy as your other daughter, Mr. Whitely.” 

“She is no daughter of mine,” replied Mr. 
Whitely, “and if she was I should be ashamed 
to own her, for, as I said before, it is impossible 
to teach her any manners.” 

“You call her Agnes,” said Mr. Fordyce— 
“may I ask her other name ?” 

“Eveleth,” replied Mrs. Whitely. “Eveleth 
was the name of my first husband, and she was 
our only child.” 

Agnes was now told to take a seat at the 
table, but it was evident that she stood in too 
much awe of her step-father to enjoy her meal, 
as she scarcely conveyed a mouthful of food to 
her lips without stealing a glance at him, as if 
she expected to be reproved. 

As Mr. Fordyce was fatigued by his day’s 
ride, he retired early to rest. A bright morning 
succeeded the tempestuous night, and when he 
left his chamber he found a brisk fire was burn¬ 
ing in the parlor fire-place, and saw Agnes, 
whose back was toward him, so that she did 
not perceive his entrance, busily engaged in 
beating up the feather-stuffed cushion of the 
great arm-chair, which was placed in comfor¬ 
table contiguity to the fire. Having satisfied 
herself that the cushion v«as soft as it could be 
made, she turned to leave the room, and beheld 
Mr. Fordyce. A bright color instantly suffused 
her cheeks, and she looked half pleased, half 
frightened. 

“ Good morning, my dear,” said he, in a clear, 
cheerful voice, which entered her heart like a 
gleam of warm sunshine. 


She was too timid to reply to this salutation, 
otherwise than by a curtesy which might have 
appeared graceful, had she, instead of her own 
; mean and scanty garments, been clad in the 
! flowing robes prescribed by fashion. She then 
| looked at the arm-chair, but without venturing 
\ to invite him to sit in it, was about to leave the 
\ room when Rachel Whitely entered, much better 
| dressed than the evening before. 

\ “ I should be ashamed, Agnes,” said she, “ to 

! come into the best room looking as you do, when 
\ such a gentleman is here.” 

\ “ He wasn’t here when I first came in,” re- 

\ plied Agnes, the tears starting into her eyes. 

< “Well, you needn’t stay any longer,” said 
c Rachel. “Father told me that I might come 

< and keep the gentleman company, and that you 
| must go and bring in some wood and help to get 
S breakfast.” 

( Agnes withdrew, and Rachel, with much ap- 

< parent self-complacency, drew a chair opposite 
l the one where Mr. Fordyce vras seated, where 
| maintaining a perfectly upright position, she for 
| some time employed herself in silently surveying 
| the different portions of her own dress and that 
j of Mr. Fordyce. Tired at last of a silence which 
i Mr. Fordyce was in no humor to interrupt, she 
| said— 

“I am going to the academy next summer— 
father says I may.” 

“And is not Agnes going too ?” he inquired. 
“Oh! no, sir,” she replied. “ As she is poor 
j and always expects to be, she will have to work 
j for a living; but I shall be the richest girl any 

> where round here, for I have an uncle who has 

< earnt a sight of money going to sea, and father 

> says he expects he will give it all to me. If he 
i does I shall be a lady, and ought to have first 
| rate learning.” 

| As Mr. Fordyce made no reply to these re- 
| marks, she next amused herself by enumerating 
| the faults of Agnes. 

j “ She had,” said she, “ to go to bed without 

> her supper last Sunday night.” 

| “For what?” inquired her auditor, whose 
| curiosity was excited to know what offence was 
[ deemed sufficiently flagrant to be expiated by a 
] penance, the severity of which can alone be ap- 
l preciated by one who has the keen appetite of a 
l child who has fasted from twelve to eight. 

5 “ Because she couldn’t say the long answer in 

S her catechism,” replied Rachel, with an anima- 
5 tion that made her bright eyes sparkle. “ Father 
5 said it was because she was obstinate, for she 
l could say every word of it the next morning 
l without looking into the book; but mother said 

> it was because she was worried and frightened.” 

• Soon after breakfast Mr. Fordyce prepared for 
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his departure. As he knew that the/ '^ouid . 
accept of no recompense for the trouble he had < 
occasioned them, he addressed a note to Mrs. s 
Whitely, in which he enclosed a small sura of 
money, “for the benefit,” he said, of herself l 
and Agnes, which he placed upon a table, where s 
he supposed she would readily find it. > 

At parting he gave nothing to Rachel, but he 5 
put a card into the hand of Agnes, on which > 
beneath his own name he had written hers, > 
saying as he did so, “keep this carefully till 
you see me again.” ? 

“A fine present I declare,” said Rachel, after j 
he was gone; angry that he did not take the same ! 
notice of her as of Agnes. “ If he had given it ! 
to me I would hftve torn it in two pieces right j 
before his eyes.” ! 

Agnes did not think to look at the opposite > 
side of the card till she went to deposit it in a > 
little cedar box, when she saw written a few 
encouraging words, and the promise, if he lived, 
to call at the farm-house again in fouf years. 

Agnes, at the time of her mother’s second j 
marriage, was seven years old. She was full j 
of health and spirits—free and fearless as a 
woodland bird, and with a heart such as most 
hearts will be that have ever been subject to 
the influences of that healthful, domestic atmos¬ 
phere, which is full of the dew and sunshine j 
that have their source in gentle and pleasant j 
toned voices speaking kind and encouraging 
words, and in looks full of cheerfulness. ! 

Her mother was not without her hours of sor- j 
row, for she was a widow, and alniost entirely ! 
dependent on her own exertions for their sup- j 
port, but she could not bear that even the skirts i 
of the cloud which often darkly hovered over \ 
herself should fall upon her child, and in an evil < 
hour she was lured to the home of the rich far- ! 
mer. When too late, she found that she bad be- \ 
come the slave of an imperious and overbearing \ 
master, rather than as she anticipated, the wife j 
of a kind and indulgent husband. I 

She at first made some efforts to correct the < 
pertness and indolence of her step-daughter, and < 
might, in a measure, have succeeded had not 
her misjudged father, by receiving without the j 
trouble of investigation, everything she said as j 
truth, encouraged her in a habit of falsehood. < 

As a woman Mrs. Whitely might have thrown i 
off the burthen that was weighing her down with j 
a heart wounded yet not crushed; but when she j 
saw her late joyous and light-hearted child th reat- j 
ened, and even beaten for the slightest misde- \ 
meanor, and not unfrequently for the offences of < 
another, till she cowered and trembled at every j 
sudden movement near her, both her moral and s 
physical energies were in danger of giving way, < 


and there were times when she would have 
gladly welcomed the hour which would have 
permitted them to lie down in the green church¬ 
yard together. Though she cpuld not tell why, 
for her reasons, which had nothing for their 
basis except the few words written on the card, 
were too unsubstantial to bear the weight of 
words, from the time that Mr. Fordyce was 
compelled by the tempestuous weather to spend 
the night with them, a rainbow seemed to be 
set in the cloud which hovered so darkly over 
her and her daughter. Inspired by this cheering 
influence her failing energies revived, and by 
exerting herself to a degree, which, without this 
vague incentive existing in her mind would have 
been impossible, she found leisure to instruct 
Agnes herself, as Mr. Whitely said she could 
not be spared to attend the district school. 

When summer came, and Rachel, as had been 
decided prior to the visit of Mr. Fordyce, was 
sent to a distant academy, there were many hours 
when the mother and daughter were entirely by 
themselves. With these a degree of the free 
and innocent hilarity of happier days re-visited 
the heart of Agnes. Her voice, naturally sweet, 
would sometimes gush forth in song, and the 
timid footstep was exchanged for the free, joyous 
bound which in her former home often fell like 
music on her mother’s ear. The card given her 
by Mr. Fordyce was as carefully treasured as if 
it had been made of gold, and now when Rachel 
was no longer present to treat it with ridicule, 
she often kept it between the leaves of the 
book she was studying, and the sight of her 
own name written with that of a gentleman’s 
who had spoken so kindly to her revived her 
courage when her task appeared hard, and en¬ 
couraged her to persevere. 

Rachel remained at school much longer than 
she would have been willing to sumbit to the 
restraints of a public seminary, had she not been 
assured that her rich bachelor uncle would not 
make her his heiress unless she acquired all these 
accomplishments desirable for a lady of wealth. 
She, therefore, while Agnes under the tuition of 
her mother, whose education well fitted her for 
the task, was striving hard to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of those branches which constitute 
the ground-work of a good English education, 
was endeavoring, after lightly skimming over 
these, to obtain a knowledge of the French and 
Italian languages, aftd of music and drawing. 

The time had at length arrived when Rachel 
was emancipated from the irksome control of 
her teachers. Early in the morning she and a 
Miss Elvina Fales, with whom she had formed 
an intimacy at the seminary, took their places in 
the stage-coach which passed within about three 
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miles of Rachel’s home. Miss Fales, having like 
Rachel finished her education, eagerly accepted 
her friend’s invitation to accompany her home, 
as she had, to use her own words, “long enter¬ 
tained an anxious desire to enjoy for a few weeks 
the undisturbed repose of rustic life.” 

There were two passengers beside themselves, 
one of whom, a gentleman of middle age, was 
muffled in a cloak; no uncomfortable addition to 
his other clothing, for though in May, the white 
frost had not yet melted from beneath the shade 
of the fences, and in the hollows of the fields and 
pastures. 

The other passenger was a young man of 
about two or three and twenty, with a hand¬ 
some and intelligent countenance, and of a 
frank, unaffected carriage. 

Immediately after they had taken their places 
in the coach, the gentleman in the cloak pulled 
his hat over his eyes, which having a broad brim 
entirely shaded them, as well as the whole of the 
upper p&rt of his face. He then leaned back and 
appeared to compose himself for a comfortable 
nap. As the younger gentleman sought enter¬ 
tainment by looking out at the window, Rachel 
and Miss Fales soon commenced a conversation 
between themselves. 

“ How could you content yourself to stay from 
home so long ?” inquired Miss Fales. “ I believe 
you told me that you had been home only once 
during the four years you were at the seminary.” 

“I could spend my time much more plea¬ 
santly,” replied Rachel, “with some of my 
school-mates, and l always had plenty of invi¬ 
tations. I could not bear the idea of going 
home now if I had not the promise of your 
company a few weeks, for there is no fit com¬ 
panion there for a person of taste and refine¬ 
ment.” 

“ I thought your step-mother had a daughter 
about your age,” said Miss Fales. 

“So she has, but I should as soon think of 
selecting a companion from among the savages. 
There is one thing, however, that she will do 
for, and that is to wait on us, though I will warn 
you now not to be too familiar with her, for a 
gentleman who happened to stay at my father’s 
one night before I went to the academy took a 
little notice of her, and don’t you think that upon 
the strength of it she and her mother thought she 
must go to learning grammer, and rhetoric, and 
geography.” 

“Perhaps,” said Miss Fales, “your rustic 
sister imagined she had made a conquest of the 
gentleman.” 

“ Likely enough,” replied Rachel, “ for she 
was full twelve, and he was probably not more 
than forty-five or fifty.” 


This answer so wrought upon the risibility of 
both that they found it impossible to prevent 
laughing. 

“ What is her name ?” inquired Miss Fales, as 
soon as she had so far checked her merriment as 
to enable her to speak. 

“Agnes,” replied Rachel. 

“That is too bad,” said Miss Fales—“if I 
had been in your place I would have made her 
exchange names with me.” 

When Rachel pronounced the name of Agnes, 
the young man, who, to appearance, had paid no 
attention to what they had been saying, suddenly 
turned from the window and directed a keen, 
scrutinizing glance first toward Rachel, then her 
companion. This at once repressed their volu¬ 
bility, for to have attracted the attention of a 
gentleman so Thandsome and so well dressed, 
was pleasanter even than to attempt to throw 
ridicule upon Agnes. Rachel might not possess 
more vanity than many others if she imagined 
that this glance of her face might impel further 
regard; for though her features were not re¬ 
markably handsome, her complexion was as 
clear and fresh, and her black eyes as lively 
and sparkling as they were in childhood. This 
one keen look appeared to have satisfied him, 
however, and he again turned to the window. 
Somewhat vexed at his insensibility, she amused 
herself by uttering witicisms on the gentleman 
who still appeared to be soundly sleeping in the 
opposite corner of the coach. It was not till 
they stopped to exchange horses that he aroused 
himself, raised his hat and threw open his cloak, 
which the softened air began to render burthen- 
some. Both he and the younger gentleman 
alighted, and as Rachel, who had a faint idea 
that she had seen him before, was trying to re¬ 
collect when and where it could be, she heard 
his companion address him by the name of 
Fordyce. 

“ Why Fordyce,” said she to Miss Fales, “ was 
the name of the person I have been telling you 
about.” 

“Do you mean the gentleman Agnes took 
such a fancy to ?” 

“Yes—and I really believe this is the same.” 

“ I hope he slept so soundly that he did not 
hear what we said.” 

They were prevented from saying more, as 
both gentlemen now resumed their seats. 

It was about an hour before sunset when they 
arrived at the hotel, which was within three miles 
of Rachel’s home, and had been built during her 
absence. This terminated their journey in the 
stage-coach; and had not Rachel, in the last letter 
she wrote home, intentionallyappeared doubtful 
as to the day she and her friend expected to arrive, 
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her father would have been at the hotel with his < 
horse and wagon, ready to convey them to the i 
farm-house. This was what his daughter feared, j 
for as she knew he would not take the trouble to j 
change his dress, she felt ashamed at the idea < 
of having her fellow passengers, should there j 
happen to be any she considered of consequence, < 
see her father in his coarse, every day garb. After \ 
some delay a vehicle was obtained for the accom- j 
modation of the ladies, Rachel having in the in- < 
termediate time cautioned Miss Fales not to say < 
anything about Mr. Fordyce in the presence of < 
her father, for if he was the person she suspected < 
him to be, she did not wish him to know that he J 
was so near. When they arrived in front of the • 
farm-house, Mr. Whitely and a very lovely look- ( 
ing girl came to the door to welcome them. « 
“ Can that be the little savage who will do to 
wait on us ladies fresh from the seminary ?” ; 
whispered Miss Fales in Rachel’s ear. < 

“ I am as ignorant who she is as you are,” j 
replied Rachel, with a slight degree of petulence. < 
“You have altered a good deal since I saw you, ; 
Rachel,” said her father, shaking her heartily by ; 
the hand, “and for the better, I think. Agnes ^ 
has beat you though. Why I should think that < 
she is full half a head taller than you are. Come, ? 
Agnes, you must shake hands with Rachel. Be- j 
fore I sleep to-night I shall tell her all about how 5 
good you have been, and how you watched by me ' 
night and day when I was sick with the fever.” ; 

Agnes, in obedience to her father’s wish ad- { 
vanced to meet Rachel, who received her offered ! 
hand with a very ungracious air. j 

Miss Fales, not being under the influence of 1 
those feelings of envy and jealousy which ac- J 
tuated Rachel, felt delighted at what she termed • 
the romance of finding, amid woods and moun- \ 
tains, a girl so beautiful and graceful as Agnes. 
In Mrs. Whitely too, who had now joined them, j 
she found a woman entirely devoid of that coarse- • 
ness she had been taught to expect. \ 

They had just finished supper, and were enjoy- - 
ing the cheerful warmth of a bright fire, which l 
had been kindled in the parlor, when the sound j 
of some vehicle which stopped before the house < 
caused Mr. Whitely to go to the door. 

“ Mr. Fordyce and our other fellow passenger, < 
as nearly as I can see through the gloom,” said 
Miss Fales, addressing Rachel, who stood at her < 
elbow, as she peeped behind the window curtain, j 
“I wish they had stayed at the tavern,” re- < 
plied Rachel—“ we have had full fatigue enough < 
without being troubled with the company of j 
strangers.” j 

Mr. Fordyce, whom Mr. Whitely at once re- j 
cognized, introduced his young companion as j 
Clarence Aylesford, his nephew. After a cordial < 


greeting had passed between Mr. Fordyce and 
Mrs. Whitely, and a rather cold one between 
him and Rachel and Miss Fales, he looked round 
the apartment to see if Agnes was present. She 
was absent on some household duty, and he was 
about to inquire for her when she re-enterel. 

For a few moments he surveyed her in silence, 
for he could hardly believe that the little pale 
child, trembling at each sudden noise or motion 
as if she expected chastisement for some un¬ 
known offence, could be the lovely girl now in 
his presence. Her hair, which, when he saw 
her before, was a pale yellow, had deepened 
into a warm brown, and hovered in a cloud of 
sunny curls round her forehead and temples. 
Her eyes, still of the deep, “delicious blue” of 
childhood, were fringed with lashes as long and 
black as ever veiled the jewel-like splendor of 
the darkest orbs, while her ruby lip and damask 
cheek were of that peculiar freshness which is 
kept alive by the pure well-spring of health. 
These, as well as the freedom and grace of her 
carriage, made Mr. Fordyce sensible that she 
was no longer subject to the iron rule which had 
formerly crushed down all those joyous impulses 
which warm the heart of childhood. Her eyes 
for a moment encountered his, the next, forget¬ 
ful of the presence of strangers, she cast herself 
into his arms. It was a moment of deep and 
lively emotion, for her^.former dark and cheer¬ 
less days revived and passed in rapid panorama 
before her, and she again saw him as when they 
first met, when he appeared as a guardian angel, 
and whose ideal presence 3fter his departure had, 
as it were, encompassed her like a luminous and 
healing atmosphere, inspiring her with faith, hope 
and courage. In a few minutes afterward Agnes 
left the room, but soon returned and presented 
to Mr. Fordyce the card he had given her four 
years before. 

“ This,” said she, “if your ideal presence left 
me was the talisman by which it was restored.” 

“ Had it been in my power to do otherwise,” 
he replied, “I should not have left you with so 
slight a memorial, yet it was that, perhaps, in 
part, which gave an upward bend to the twig, 
which, by being crushed to the earth, was in 
danger of growing knotty and deformed.” 

“And it was I that was trampling upon the 
twig,” said Mr. Whitely; “but I was so selfish 
that all my affections were bound up in myself 
and child, which hindered me from seeing the 
good in others. A dangerous sickness, by open¬ 
ing my eyes to the unjust part I had acted to¬ 
ward my wife and her daughter, has enabled me 
in some measure termend my fault.” 

Mr. Fordyce now informed them that when, 
four years before, he was obliged by the storm 
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to seek the shelter of their roof, he was making 
preparations for a voyage to England, in order 
to prove his title to an estate that had been left 
by a distant relative. After a vexatious delay 
caused by a rival claimant his title was clearly 
proved; and he had now come to adopt Agnes as 
a daughter if no objection was offered by herself 
or friends. 

“If you consider me worthy of such genero¬ 
sity,” said Agnes, “it is all I ask.” 

“As to that,” said Mr. Whitely, “you might 
search the whole country over and not find a 
worthier.” 

“I am very much of your opinion*,” replied 
Mr. Fordyce, who was about to make some 
further remark, when some one knocked at the 
outer door. 

Mr. Whitfely opened it and found that it was 
his nearest neighbor, who, having been to the 
post-office, had called to leave a letter he had 
found there for him. 

“This is from my brother Rufus, I know by 
the writing,” said Mr. Whitely, examining the 
back of the letter. 

“That is my rich, bachelor uncle, who is 
going to give me all his property,” said Rachel, 
addressing Miss Fales, though she spoke loud 
enough to be heard by all present. 

Mr. Whitely who did not know, nor would 
have readily been made to comprehend that it 
was any breach of politeness to read a letter in 
the presence of his guests, was soon absorbed 
in its contents. At one time a frown slightly 
contracted his brow,'but when he had finished 
reading it he threw the letter upon the table, 
saying—“upon the whole, I am glad of it, if it 
will give him a chance to take any more comfort 
in his old age.” 

“Glad of what?” inquired his impatient 
daughter. 

“That your uncle Rufus is married.” 

“Married?” repeated Rachel. “He ought to 
be ashamed of himself,” and as she saw the air 
built palace dissolve, which, in imagination, she 
had built out of the gold contained in her uncle’s 
money-bags, she burst into tears. 

“Never mind, child,” said her father, “if you 
won’t be your uncle’s heiress you shall be mine, 
seeing that Agnes is so well provided for, and 
you know that besides the hundred acre lot, 
which constitutes the homestead, I have two 
hundred acres of wild land, so that if you get 
a smart, active lad for a husband, who knows 
how to wield an axe as well as your father, he 
will soon have a good part of it under cultiva¬ 
tion.” 

Rachel with as disdainful*a toss of her head 
as the milk-maid in the fable, replied, “ if after 


\ 


going to the academy four years I cannot look 
higher than a farmer, I shall remain single.” 

By some allusions made by Mr. Fordyce it 
was soon afterward ascertained that Clarence 
Aylesford, who had already graduated at one of 
the principal colleges, having a decided taste for 
agricultural pursuits, intended to be a farmer, 
and that in order to gratify his inclination he 
had purchased a farm on the Hudson. 

Mr. Whitely, whose manners savored more of 
bluntness than suavity, immediately addressed 
his daughter. 

“There, Rachel,” said he, “finding out that 
this young gentleman means to be a farmer, is 
better than a good meal when I am hungry, and 
according to my mind if you were as ’cute as 
you think you are, you would never have ex¬ 
pressed your opinion about farmers so freely, 
till you knew the minds of the present company. 
But it will teach you a good lesson, I hope, for 
being a farmer myself, I have no great desire to 
have my own daughter look down upon farmers 
in general, and me in particular, because she has 
been to the academy, and learnt to speak in out¬ 
landish tongues and play on the pianer .” 

“For my part,” said Miss Fales, “I am de¬ 
lighted with everything relating to rural life; I 
have often thought how charming it would be 
to be a shepherdess, and sit in the shade of a 
tree and play on a lute, or twine the neck of the 
innocent lambs with wild flowers—don’t you 
think it would, Mr. Aylesford?” 

“ It might do very well in pleasant weather,” 
he replied with a smile. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Whitely, “and carding and 
spinning their wool would be nice work for 
winter.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” she replied, turning a ring 
on one of her delicate fingers, “hut I am afraid 
I could never learn.” 

“Agnes will teach you,” said Mr. Whitely, 
“ whenever you are ready to commence.” 

Mr. Fordyce and his nephew, though warmly 
pressed to remain, returned to the hotel, where 
they said they had engaged lodgings for a week 
or ten days. During their stay no day passed 
without their calling at the farm-house, and 
before their departure arrangements were made 
for Agnes to attend one of the best female semi¬ 
naries in the country, where she was to remain 
two years. 

Rachel, who found that Agnes was an object 
of much greater importance than herself, not 
only in the estimation of Mr. Fordyce and his 
nephew, but even of Miss Fales, could not con¬ 
ceal her chagrin. Her ill-humor was increased 
when the latter told her that not finding that 
part of the country so pleasant as she had 
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anticipated, instead of spending three months 
as had been agreed upon, she intended to leave 
the same day as Mr. Fordyce and his nephew, 
as by so doing she should secure pleasant travel¬ 
ling companions most of the way home. If she 
likewise had an eye to securing a companion for 
the journey of life as well as her journey home, 
as Rachel was impolite enough to intimate, 
she proved unsuccessful; Mr. Fordyce being a 
confirmed bachelor, and Mr. Aylesford having 
already made up his mind to marry Agnes if he 
could obtain her consent. Though this was a 
consummation which appeared doubtful to him¬ 
self, it was probably more owing to modesty 
than any manifestation of dislike on the part of 
Agnes, as Mr. Fordyce, who, being a spectator, 
could judge with more coolness, entertained an 
entirely different opinion. 

For the sake of both Agnes and young Ayles¬ 
ford, who, during the two years she was at 
school, made improvements on his farm which 
displayed as much judgment as good taste, we 
are happy to say that the opinion of Mr. Fordyce 
proved to be correct. Never was there a better 
wife than our sweet Agnes ! 


STANZAS. 

BY D. ELLEN GOOD M A N . 

Like the low wind’s melody 
Comes thy memory over me, 

Calling forth with gentle breath, 

From their long, dark sleep of death 
Joyous Spring’s bright, meek-eyed flowers— 
Sending life through groves and bowers; 
Bringing thoughts of thee. 

All things beautiful and fair— 

Golden birds in summer air 
Gazing with their soft, fond eyes, 

Murmuring forth their melodies; 

Buds in beauty sweetly drest, 

With the dew upon their breast, 

Tell me thou art there. 

Things all gloriously bright— 

On the ebon brow of night 
Gems that in their radiance glow, 

Smiling on the world below, 

Looking, in the deep blue skies, 

Like a gleam from seraph’s eyes— 

Bring thee to my sight. 

Then are golden, beauteous dreams 
With their soft and beauteous beams 
Nestling in my breast —they speak 
Of thy marble brow and cheek, 

Of thy dark eyes melting gaze, 

And thy cherished angel face : 

Like life the vision seems. 


j THE ADOPTED SON. 

i FROM THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 

The tourist who passed through the interior of 
Ohio twenty years ago would scarcely recognize 
it now. Instead of vast, uncultivated wastes, 
dense forests “inhabited by wolves, panthers, 
and by men more savage still,” he would see so 
far as the eye could extend cultivated farms; he 
would find himself in the “Eden of the world.” 
Instead of the rural hut of the reckless “ back¬ 
woodsman,he would behold with admiration 
the lofty mansion of the planter, surrounded 
j with all the luxuries of life. 

i About half a league from the village of Ms-, 

l situated on an eminence, and near the centre of 
J a large park, is Mr. Morgan’s residence. Our 
> good, old veteran was among the earliest settlers 
i of Ohio, and by industry and economy soon ae- 
\ cumulated riches. His family consisted of an only 
5 daughter and an adopted soon, Charles Elliott. 
S Alice Morgan inherited the “soul” of her de- 
\ ceased parent—one flowing with love and grati- 
| tude. She had passed fifteen summers : her mind 
\ was richly stored; her form was perfect, and her 
i movements easy and graceful. The adopted son 
| had been rescued from a band of savages when 
j but an infant. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan received 
? the orphan infant, nursed, reared, and fostered 

I him as their own child, and gave him the advan¬ 
tages of the best literary institutions that the 
, country afforded. As he grew to manhood, 
| with manners prepossessing and unassuming, 
s a bearing gentlemanly, dignified and command- 
j ing, his guardian considered that he had more 
j than realized in the kindness and prospects of 
? his dependant, all that his most sanguine hopes 
j could have expected. The old veteran looked 
| on his daughter Alice and his adopted son as the 
> stay and support of his old age. A separation 
l from them even for a day was a punishment. 

\ Some three months after the celebration of the 
i twenty-first birth-day of Charles, I was called in 
< great haste to visit Mr. Morgan’s family. The 
j servant dashed off at full speed immediately on 
| leaving the summons, without giving me time 
j to propound a single question, so I mounted my 
? 3teed and pushed off toward my friend’s place, 

! with doubts and fears mingling in my mind. On 
> arriving, I found everything in a state of con- 
> fusion. Servants were running to and fro as if 
| momentarily expecting some awful disaster. To 
j my interrogatories, the only reply I could get 
| was “Alice is dying!—Alice is dying!” 

| I unceremoniously entered the sick chamber, 

| and never shall I forget my feelings on behold- 
' ing the scene that presented itself. Alice lay 
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stretched on her couch, struggling apparently as 
if in the last agonies of death—her pulse imper¬ 
ceptible, and the complexion and countenance 
cadaverous. I instantly applied ammonia to the 
nostrils, ordered stimulating friction, and gave 
strict injunctions to observe perfect stillness 
throughout the house. By these means she was 
gradually aroused from her comatose situation. 
Convalescence was partially established in six 
weeks, so much so that with some little difficulty 
she could visit the various apartments of the 
house, and to some extent take charge of the 
domestic affairs. 

But the animated, cheerful, and merry coun¬ 
tenance that had hitherto characterized our 
heroine was banished. She was now gloomy 
and despondent; and obviously suffering under 
extreme mental suffering. The frequent con¬ 
versations between Mr. Morgan and myself 
enabled me to form, as I supposed, an accurate 
idea of the cause that had wrought a change so ter¬ 
rible in the formerly happy Miss Alice. Charles, 
naturally of a very affectionate and sympathizing 
disposition, loved his adopted sister in secret, 
with that ardor and zeal which a warm heart 
and youthfulness alone can feel; he had indulged 
a hope that the day might come when he could 
claim the rich, the lovely Miss Morgan as his 
own. But during his intercourse with Alice in 
the past year he had observed many things in her 
conduct to which he took exception. In their 
childhood they had been accustomed to walk, 
talk, and roam together, always participating 
in the same amusements. Charles realized his 
fondest pleasures in exploring the meadows in 
search of flowers to ornament the apparel of his 
“dear little wife,” as he then called her. Thus 
they lived till Charles’ eighteenth year, when 
reluctantly he at the request of Mr. Morgan 
had to depart from his long cherished home 
in order to compiete his education. Regularly 
during each vacation he returned to the home of 
his youth, anticipating an anxious welcome and 
a fond embrace from the object of his affections. 
But alas! in this he was disappointed. On his 
third visit he perceived a backward diffidence 
in Alice, which gradually grew, as he continued 
his visits, into disinterestedness and cold indif¬ 
ference. 

Although he had never declared his attach¬ 
ment, or even spoken of love to Alice since 
she had grown to womanhood, he argued with 
himself that he had shown it in his behavior 
on so many different occasions that it would 
be impossible for her to mistake his attentions. 
He loved her as he did his life, and thus to be 
rejected was more than one so proud could 
bear. 


His resolutions were soon formed. He deter¬ 
mined on an immediate departure, and accord¬ 
ingly announced his intention to Mr. Morgan 
and Alice. The former made all manner of 
objections, and adduced all possible arguments 
to defeat the purpose of Charles. The latter re¬ 
mained silent. Charles departed, no one knew 
where. 

Four days after his departure a letter from 
him was delivered into the hands of Alice. 
She tremblingly tore open the seal and read as 
follows:— 

“H -, Ohio, June 1834. 

My Dear Alice —In departing from the home 
of my youth I thought of leaving the country 
without making known the cause—but mature 
consideration has changed my purpose. I know 
that you are aware of what I am about to write, 
but permit me for this time to express the sen¬ 
timents of a heart conquered by your charms 
and your beauty, and 1 will solemnly promise 
not again to molest your happiness by imposing 
upon you unwelcome letters. In youth I loved 
you as a sister; in mature years and manhood 
I loved you with that fervency that none ever 
before loved. Your being is treasured in my 
mind as a precious relic. Every action and 
circumstance that is in any way associated with 
you is cherished as an invaluable remembrance. 
I will continue to love you, though you spurn 
me. My attachment is such as wil l never change. 
Adieu, I leave the country, and perhaps forever. 

That health, prosperity and happiness may 
attend you is my prayer. 

Your adopted brother affectionately, 

Charles -.” 

This epistle will account for the sudden illness 
and altered condition of our heroine. She had 
loved Charles in secret. But, at last, fearing 
that her affections were not reciprocated she 
assumed indifference. But now that he was 
gone, and the motives that prompted his hasty 
departure were thus unexpectedly made known, 
she became unconscious of everything, and fell 
senseless to the floor. 

Tne summer had passed, another, and yet a 
third; and not a word of intelligence had been 
received at Morgan Hall respecting Charles. 
The health of Alice in the meantime was daily 
growing more feeble. 

Six years had elapsed from the time of Charles 
Elliott’s departure from our neighborhood, and 
no trace of his “whereabouts,” or of his exist¬ 
ence had we received. We mourned him as 
among the beings that were. In the meantime 
the inmates of Morgan Hall had recovered their 
former cheerfulness. Occasionally a wonder 
would escape them as to what could have be¬ 
come of Charles. 

Some six months previous to the above time 
our neighborhood was considerably excited by the 
location of a young Eastern physician among us, 
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who from his superior talents and acquirements 
commanded universal respect and admiration. 
Dr. Howard, shortly after settling in our vicinity, 
was introduced in Morgan Hall, and soon became 
a frequent visitor and a favorite with the inmates. 

At length, but not unexpectedly, as rumor had 
established the fact before, I received a note an¬ 
nouncing the wedding day of Alice, with a very 
pressing invitation to attend. At the appointed 
hour there was assembled in the parlor of Mr. 
Morgan quite a goodly number of neighbors to 
witness the nuptial ceremony. 

The ceremony began. The minister proceeded 
uninterrupted until he had to address the bride¬ 
groom. “ Mr. William Howard,” he said, “ will 
you-” 

“I ask pardon for the interruption,” at this 
crisis interposed the groom, “but know me by 
my true name, Charles Elliott! 

He could say no more, for, at this instant, the 
bride fell fainting into the arms of her husband. 

The remainder of our story is soon told. 
Charles Elliott, during his absence, had travel¬ 
led over the most of Europe, had returned to 
Philadelphia, and graduated in the Jeffersonian 
Medical Institute. Five years had wrought in 
his appearance and manners a great change: 
and to assist nature he had dyed his hair, which 
was of a light color, to a jet black. This, to¬ 
gether with a huge pair of military whiskers, 
so entirely altered his appearance that his most 
intimate friends could have scarcely recognized 
him. After completing his medical education 
he returned to Ohio—called and introduced 
himself to me—made me familiar with his pur¬ 
poses, and desired my assistance that he might 
the better accomplish them. This was granted, 
and the sequet is known. I very often visit 
Mr. Morgan’s family, and a more happy and 
contented one I have never met. 


SONNET TO MAY. 

BY DR. H. M. SMITH. 

Hail, brightest sister of the vernal train! 

With harp attuned to thy inspiring theme, 

By songs at morn as sweet as poet’s dream 
Of love—oh! I would sing with rapture’s strain 
Thy beauties. Far o’er hill and flowery plain, 

And vale where winds the ever gurgling stream, 
Thy beauties, like refulgent planets gleam! 

Thy steps distil sweet dews like Summer rain. 

The soft winds kiss thee with their odors sweet, 

And at thy coming flowers their lips unseal. 

Soft music, warbled by the minstrels, meet, 

And, o’er the senses mingling, sweetly steal 

Like anthems pealed in Heaven’s supreme abode, 
By angels waked from golden lyres to God. 

Vol. XI.—15 


| THE LAST OFFER. 

j BY ANGELINE E. ALEXANDER. 

j Amid the picturesque scenery of the Wyoming 
j Valley there stood, a few years ago, a neat cot¬ 
tage, around which the luxuriant sweets of na- 
S ture, and the tasteful trainings of art, seemed to 
\ vie with each other for the palm of beauty. It 
| was the residence of Mrs. Malcolm, the widow 
| of an officer of the army, and her daughter. 
Mrs. Malcolm had known sad reverses. She 
was her parent’s only daughter—her brothers 
| had no other sister, consequently she was the 
l pet of the family; but in the days of our grand- 
| mothers the pets of the family were not spoiled 
as they now are. Mrs. Malcolm’s mother could 
! not see the necessity there was for girls to read 
and write like lawyers, while to be unable to 
bake a good loaf of bread, to spin the yarn, and 
afterward knit it into stockings, would have 
amounted in her opinion to unpardonable sins. 
Therefore her daughter was carefully trained in 
all the mysteries of household duties, while her 
mind was left without culture, except that which 
j the schoolmaster, whom a few of the wealthier 
families had engaged to teach their children, 

> boarding him about by turns, had endeavored to 
! impress upon her by dint of long lectures about 
! her mischievousness and strokes of the birchen 
ferule upon her hand, from which in those days 
? neither age nor sex was exempt. In spite of 
S these helps to improvement the young lady grew 
| up a beauty, and added to her personal charms 
j and cheerful disposition was the substantial fact 

< of her father being one of the wealthiest farmers 
i in the Valley. What else was wanting to consti¬ 
tute her the belle of Wyoming ? And the belle she 

) was. This plump, rosy-lipped, cherry-cheeked, 
vivacious maiden caught the fancy of (Captain 
Malcolm, who happened to be at the Valley 
while on a furlough from duty. We dare not 

< be guilty of so much injustice to the gallant 
j captain’s memory, as to suppose that the broad 

acres of the father gave greater zest to the 
j daughter’s charms. All we have to record is, 

\ that in due time the handsome and sprightly 
| Ellen Armstrong became the wife of Captain 
i Philander Malcolm, of the Washington Light 
Guards. Mrs. Malcolm was a happy wife; but 
the lapse of years brought sorrow. After the 
death of her father the property was divided 
among the heirs, and through the unintentional 
inadvertancy of her husband her portion became 
irretrievably involved. One after another she 
buried her children, until the youngest alone was 
left, and last, and most heart-rending of all, her 
husband fell in the service of his country during 
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the last war. Time had done much toward sof¬ 
tening the severity of Mrs. Malcolm’s grief, and 
she still possessed a good share of the buoyancy 
of spirits that characterized her when young. 

Toward the close of a warm day in summer, 
Mrs. Malcolm and her daughter were quietly 
seated in their plain, yet tastefully furnished 
parlor, the former busily engaged with her knit¬ 
ting, the latter giving the last delicate touches 
to an exquisite painting which she had sketched 
from an adjacent view. 

“Ellen,” said the mother, without raising her 
eyes or ceasing her work, “ do you intend to be 
married to young Squire Hobson ?” 

“ How do you know that I shall ever have the 
chance, dear mother,” replied Ellen, while the 
mischievous dancing of her eyes, and the scarcely 
perceptible curl of her lip, very plainly told that 
it would be no grief to her if she never had. 

“ How do I know!—why I’m sure of it—what 
else would bring him here so constantly ?—and 
I am delighted that you are about to make so 
excellent a match. His family has ever been 
one of the wealthiest and most influential in the 
state, and being his father’s sole heir he inherits 
the whole of the property.” 

“ In my opinion there are other qualifications 
necessary in a husband beside wealth and in¬ 
fluence. I should want to respect and love the 
man whom I marry.” 

“Love—to be sure—welt who couldn’t love 
Squire Hobson! He’s handsome, steady and 
rich.” 

“He may be all that, mother; but there is a 
boorishness about him, the sure evidence of an 
uncultivated mind, that grates harshly upon my 
feelings.” 

“ Pooh, that’s all nonsense! No matter how 
good looking, or rich, or influential a man may 
be now-a-days, the young ladies turn up their 
nose at him, unless he has a printed bit of paper, 
a deplomy, I believe they call it, to show that 
he has been inside of a college; but many a girl 
will repent it when it is too late. They can’t 
all expect to marry ministers, or lawyers, or 
doctors, or officers. To be sure I married an 
officer,” continued Mrs. Malcolm, while a smile 
of complacency spread over her features, “ but 
such things don’t happen often, and nobody else 
in the whole county could get him.” 

“Well, mother, you would not have married 
any other man than my father—would you ?” 

“ How can I tell, child, when no one else ever 
asked me.” 

Ellen bent over her painting to conceal the 
smile she could not suppress at her mother’s 
simple heartedness. 

“ But, mother,” resumed Ellen, after a conside¬ 


rable pause, in which the old lady was doubtless 
meditating upon the powerful artillery of her 
charms which were brought to bear upon Capt. 
Malcolm’s heart, and which actually took the 
citadel by storm, carrying away the commander 
a prispner of war. “ Why are you so anxious for 
me to marfy ? Suppose I should never change 
my situation, would it be a very dreadful thing ?” 

“Certainly, my dear—some how or other it 
seems a kind of disgrace to be an old maid, be¬ 
cause everybody takes it for granted that an old 
maid never had an offer of marriage. If yoti 
were to be one, which I hope you will not, we 
might tell it a thousand times over and nobody 
would believe that Squire Hobson ever asked 
you to have him.” 

At this Ellen laughed outright. “That ever¬ 
lasting Squire Hobson again, I wish he was—” 

But Ellen checked herself, for she saw from 
the rapidity with which her mother’s fingers 
flew, and the wonderful lengthing of the stock¬ 
ing she was knitting, that her displeasure was 
rising proportionably. % 

“ Please excuse me for laughing, mother; but 
you have so many queer notions that I cannot 
help it, and then our ideas of an old maid differ 
so. I consider an old maid to be one who thinks 
too much of her own happiness to marry any 
body rather than nobody, for I presume that any 
one can get some one if it is a subject their hearts 
are much set on.” 

“Oh, well! I can’t argue about things as 
you can that has an education, for I suppose if 
you were to try, you could make it very clear 
from some of your grammer rules, that after all 
an old maid is a young lady of sixteen, as people 
who have learning can prove anything they 
please; but common sense teaches us that it is 
natural and right for all girls to marry, and I 
should be very glad to see you married to a good 
man, who was able to take care of you.” 

“ Mother, I do believe you are getting appre¬ 
hensive that Squire Hobson’s will be my last 
offer,” exclaimed the laughing Ellen, “and that 
probably you will have an old maid daughter. 
Let me see at what age do they enter the ranks 
—twenty-five—is it not?—well if I live until 
the twenty-first of next month, I shati have 
completed my twenty-fourth year; so you see 
there is some ground for your fears.” 

“You may laugh now; but the time is coming 
when you will both think and act differently. 
Of the many good offers you have had, not one 
exactly suited. There was young Blake, you 
wouldn’t have him, because you did not like 
the expression of his eyes, or the color, I don’t 
know which—then came Mr. Townsend, he did 
not suit, because he was entirely too old—(and 
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he so rich too!) Mr. Jones’ son was dismissed, 
because his father was a tyrant at home, and you 
were afraid the son would be like him. After 
him Mr.-” 

“ Dear mother, please stop one moment. Any 
one to hear you, would think your daughter had 
been quite a belle. You are not certain that any 
of the personages you have menticfned would 
have had me. I am sure I never asked them if 
they would.” 

“ No !—nor ever gave them a chance to ask 
you.” 

“ But surely my mother does not want me to 
marry a man who is disagreeable to me, because 
he is rich and influential!” 

“ Disagreeable!—why surely you do not think 
Squire Hobson disagreeable. I can tell you that 
many of fc our finest ladies would be glad to call 
themselves Mrs. Squire Hobson. Beside you 
must not expect to be exactly suited in every 
particular. Your head is full of some foolish 
notions that you read in poetry books and love 
stories when you went to boarding-school. I 
wish I had ne^er sent you, perhaps then you 
would have done as I want you to do, and-” 

The old lady suddenly stopped. 

“ Married Squire Hobson,” thought Ellen in 
her heart} but she dared not utter it. 

‘fDear mother,” said Ellen, “I have always 
endeavored to yield to your wishes, and seldom 
fail, except when upon the subject of marriage. 
I am very happy as I am, and do not want to 
marry. If in course of time I should desire to 
enter that state, I have no doubt but that a 
suitable companion will be sent to me.” 

“No there wont!” exclaimed Mrs. Malcolm 
with warmth; “ I don’t believe in sitting quietly 
down, folding one’s hands, and then trusting in 
Providence to—to-^to-” 

“To send one a husband, would you say, 
mother,” quickly added the laughter-loving 
Ellen, and with great difficulty she restrained 
her merriment so far as to prevent another 
outbreak, for, notwithstanding her filial affec¬ 
tion, Ellen could not but enjoy her mother’s 
embarrassment at the ridiculousness of her own 
idea. However, she succeeded in regaining her 
composure in time to discover that her mother 
had dropped a stitch in her knitting, a catas¬ 
trophe that had occurred but once before within 
her recollection, and that was upon the occasion 
of Squire Hobson’s first visit. 

After Mrs. Malcolm had recovered,-from her 
confusion she laid down her work in her lap, 
and regarding Ellen with a look of great affec¬ 
tion: “my child,” said she, “you asked me a 
while ago why I was so anxious that you should 
marry. I will tell you why. I am growing old 


I and feeble, and before I die I want to know that 
you have some one to cherish and protect you. 
As you well know, our means are limited. This 
property and the pension I receive from govern¬ 
ment is our support, the latter of which will 
cease at my death : hence my last hours will be 
embittered by the thought that I shall leave my 
, beloved child dependent upon the cold charities 
\ of an unfeeling world. This is the reason that 
< I anxiously desire to see you settled in life. 
| Squire Hobson is kind-hearted, loves you, and 
| would make a most excellent husband, even if 
he is not quite so polished as you wish. I 
j could close my eyes in peace when I ktaew that 
i my daughter was provided for. Now, my dear,” 
continued Mrs. Malcolm, as she arose to leave 
the room, and approaching Ellen bent over and 
kissed her, “ weigh these things well, and act as 
; you think best.” 

Ellen threw her arms around her mother’s 
neck, and kissing her over and over again, pro¬ 
mised obedience. When Ellen Malcolm was 
alone, her first impulse was to indulge her feel¬ 
ings in tears; but this she knew would never 
help her to a decision, so drying away the pearly 
i drops that were chasing each other down her 
: cheeks, she set herself steadily to determine her 
future course. The fact was that Squire Hobson 
; had that morning offered her his heart, hand and 
: fortune, and she had promised an answer the 
; next day. The next day had almost come, and 
she was still undecided. 4 

If the reader will look back a few years with 
us, we may be able to understand the cause of 
! Ellen’s indecision better than she did. In the 
days of Ellen’s childhood she had a playmate 
and champion, about four years older than her- 
; self, named Henry Churchill. Henry’s father 
; was the Principal of a flourishing seminary in 
; the Valley, and from him Ellen received the 
first rudiments of education. The sudden death 
of Mr. Churchill, which was occasioned by a fall 
from his horse, left Henry at sixteen a dependent 
| orphan. He immediately came to Philadelphia 
to seek employment, and was so fortunate as 
! to obtain it in the store of a benevolent and 
kind-hearted gentleman, who received him as 
assistant clerk. Mr. Stephens was one of those 
few rich men who feel that money is not given 
to them to be spent in self-indulgence alone; 

; but by mitigating the sufferings of the distressed, 

; and assisting the honest strivings of the virtuous, 

; he endeavored to rightly dispense the treasures 
with which his Maker had entrusted him. From 
the first Henry Churchill’s appearance and gene- 
; ral deportment pleased him, and when he found 
that he was an intelligent and thoughtfut lad, 
whose morals and education had been carefully 
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attended to, his interest increased. He therefore j that owing to these said gilt bands and dark 
encouraged Henry to confide in him, and look < eyes, the host of worthies whom Mrs. Malcolm 
upon him as a friend. Henry Churchill related had enumerated as her daughter’s suitors, had 
to Mr. Stephens his early history, and how the met with a polite but decided dismissal, and 
death of his father had not only wrung his heart Squire Hobson was about to share their fate, 
with anguish at the loss of a tender parent; but “What ought I to do ?” said Ellen, speaking 
had also deprived him of the means of education, to herself, “here is a most excellent ofFer—a 
by which he had hoped to distinguish himself in man of good principles, unblemished reputation, 
some honorable profession. Still further conver- and able to provide for me to the extent of my 
sation elicited the fact that the desire of Henry’s j wishes; and because he is not quite so refined 
soul was to enter the naval service of his country, as some others, I turn away in disgust. Indeed 
Mr. Stephens’ sympathies were enlisted, and he I do not deserve so good an offer. Besides I 
determined that Harry’s hopes should not be j have no doubt but that it is the last one I shall 
disappointed. Accordingly, unknown to young \ ever have, as I presume ladies of an uncertain 
Churchill, he applied for a midshipman’s war- \ age are not much troubled with such things, 
rant for him, and as his influence with the go- j ’Tis true I might keep twenty-four for five or 
vernment was very great the appointment was j six years; but then I have no certain guarantee 
soon made. When Mr. Stephens placed the \ that at their close I should be able to merge 
commission in Harry’s hands, so perfect was his i my single blessedness into a state of connubial 
surprise, and so full his heart, that, for an in- ] felicity; but seriously, I wish I could love the 
stant, hi9 feelings overcame him; but quickly > Squire, I have tried my best to do so; but my 
recovering himself, he clasped his benefactor’s j heart refuses. What a foolish creature I am 
hand in his, and with tears rolling down his \ thus to displease my kind mother, and beggar 
cheeks, poured forth his gratitude in broken \ myself all for a wild chimera* of my brain, a 
sentences. There was a dewiness too about l silly fancy of my childish days. I wonder where 
Mr. Stephens’ eyes as he patted Harry’s hand, \ my pride of character is! How supremely ab- 
and told him he wanted no thanks. The con- ! surd! To love a man who has never given me 

sciousness of having made a deserving fellow the first thought; and who, on his return, will 

happy wa9 reward enough for him. !■ look upon me as superannuated, and as my dear 

Three years from the time Henry Churchill left ; mother says, would never believe that Squire 

Wyoming Valley found him once more treading Hobs,On had made a proposal. It is not pro¬ 

mts soil, but under very different circumstances, bable that after having visited different parts 
He was then a lone and dependent orphan, with of the world, and mingled with the young and. 
no cheering prospect for the future. Now having beautiful of his own and other lands, that he 
applied himself with diligence, he had passed his J will be likely to discover new charms in the 
examination before the navy board with great j plain country girl with whom he played when 
credit, and obtained permission to visit his native j a boy. I feel my wounded self-esteem rising 
place ere he entered the service of his country as j up to my assistance. I do hope it will cure 
* acting midshipman. Three years had wrought \ me of this ridiculous love fancy. Now I am 
a great change in Harry Churchill, at least so \ resolved—Henry Churchill cares not for me, 
thought Ellen Malcolm. All the younger por- j and I will not care for him, or think about him 
tion of the inhabitants pronounced him remarka- j any more.” 

bly handsome, while the older ones peered at him j Ellen Malcolm thought she was telling the 
over their spectacles,declaring it was wonderful i truth—nay, she was sure of it; and she pro- 
that Schoolmaster Churchill’s boy had turned out l nounced the words slowly and distinctly, with 
such a decent looking lad. Ellen Malcolm at j a slight elevation of voice, that the inanimate 
fifteen was not quite so wise as when she reached j objects around her might witness that these 
the mature age of twenty-four, and to her fancy j were the sentiments of her heart. Poor Ellen ! 
there lurked a world of honor in the gilt band { how little she knew of that treacherous heart of 
round Harry’s cap, and the still moreconsipcuous < hers. Ere the echo of her words died away she 
one upon his shoulder. And when these marks j had buried her face in her hands, and leaning 
of preferment happened to be set off by a pair of on the table near her, yielded to a passionate 
dark, lustrous eyes beneath the one, and broad, burst of grief. From this indulgence she was 
manly shoulders encircled by the other, it is a j aroused by the approach of heavy steps, and she 
matter of question whether or not they may had scarce time to dry her tears and compose 
prove dangerous to fair ladies’ hearts, even herself when the portly figure of Squire Hobson 
when they cannot plead the youthful inexpe-^ darkened the door. It was a most unpropi- 
rience of fifteen. The reader will now perceive ’ tious moment for a visit from the Squire, for 
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notwithstanding Ellen’s good resolutions, she 
had been thinking of Henry Churchill all the 
time she was crying, and she could not help 
contrasting his handsome person and polished 
manners with the plain, straight-forward Squire. 
Squire Hobson apologized for having called be¬ 
fore the appointed time, and made an awkward 
attempt at an excuse about a lover’s impatience. 
Their interview was short. Ellen in the most 
delicate manner possible, respectfully, but firmly 
declined his offer, and the Squire departed mut¬ 
tering to himself that if ever he was fool enough 
to go sparking again to another boarding-school 
girl, he hoped he might lose the very best horse 
he owned. 

About two months after Mrs. Malcolm’s con¬ 
versation with her daughter upon her settlement 
in life; Ellen’s resolutio/i never again to think 
of Henry Churchill; and the Squire’s rejection; 
Mrs. Malcolm returned from church one Sunday 
in uncommon perturbation of spirits. 

“Well if that’s not too bad!” said she, 
throwing herself upon a chair, and addressing 
her daughter, who had remained at home on 
account of a severe headache. “ Who do you 
think is married?—but you might guess forever 
and not find out—such a sweep as they came 
up the aisle with when everybody was in their 
seats just to show themselves—I never heard 
one word of the sermon afterward. I do say 
it is really too much—I can hardly help ctying 
when I think of it”—and the old lady ran on 
until she was compelled to pause for breath. 

A faintness crept around Ellen’s heart, for 
she felt persuaded that unknown to any one, 
Henry Churchilt had visited the Valley, and 
upon this bright, rosy morning had made his 
appearance in church, with a young and lovely 
bride. However she summoned sufficient cour¬ 
age to inquire in a comparatively careless tone, 
“ who it was that had created such a sensation ?” 

“Who was it?—you want to know, do you? 
Ah! but you will be sorry enough when you hear 
it! Why, it was Squire Hobson and his bride.” 

“Squire Hobson and his bride!” exclaimed 
Ellen, the weight being lifted from her heart, 
and jumping up she clapped her hands joyously, 
“is that all ?” 

“That all!” repeated her mother in amaze¬ 
ment, who expected the least Ellen could do 
would be to faint, “ I don’t know how much 
more you would ask. But what makes all that 
dust in the road ?—sure enough, if it isn’t the 
Squire, driving round this by-road to show you 
his elegant, open carriage. I’ll draw in the 
shutter and peep through the slats; just come 
and look at it, Ellen, isn’t it splendid?” said 
Mrs. Malcolm, who seemed to feel a kind of 
15* 


I pride in the equipage that might have been her 
own. “Only see too how her white veil and 
ribbons fly in the breeze, and with what an air 
of triumph she tosses her head as they pass the 
house. Ah! you ugly-looking thing!” continued 
the old lady, in a particularly vexed tone, “you 
need not turn up your little pug nese that way. 
It’s only chance that you are sitting where you 
are. My Ellen wouldn’t have your old husband, 
and so he thought that, to spite her, he would 
take you.” 

Mrs. Malcolm opened the shutter wide, and 
keyed her voice to a considerably higher pitch, 
in the hope that her words might reach the ears 
of the unconsciously offending Mrs. Squire Hob¬ 
son. 

“Well, that’s some satisfaction—T hope she 
heard me,” said Mrs. Malcolm, drawing in her 
head as the carriage turned a corner of the road 
J and was lost to her view. “ Ellen,” exclaimed 
| she, as her eye fell upon her daughter, the sight 
? of whom seemed to revive the old desire of pos- 
\ sessing the Squire and his riches, “you might 
have been riding there instead of that creature 

5 if you had not been such a-” 

l Mrs. Malcolm found that her anger was get- 
i ting the better of her, so she finished her sen¬ 
tence by whirling out of the room, and violently 
\ slamming the door after her. 

\ Time sped calmly on with Ellen, notwith- 
| standing Squire Hobson used to drive his bride 
\ to church every Sunday morning in their elegant 
5 carriage. Summer with its heats melted away, 
> and autumn’s golden harvests had been gathered 
5 in. One night, later in the fall, Ellen was aroused 
> from her peaceful slumber by a sense of suffoca- 
| tion. After a great effort she arose, when to her 
> dismay she found that the room was filled with 
\ smoke. From the reflection of the blaze, the 
\ cracking of the timbers, and the shaking of the 
> house, she comprehended all in an instant. Rush- 
> ing from her own to her mother’s apartment, she 
> awakened her with the terrible words, “ mother! 
> mother! the house is on fire!—rise, or we shall 
> be lost!” With the assistance of their servant, 
| in whose part of the house the fire originated, 
> and whom, at great risk to herself, Ellen at 
! length aroused from her deep sleep, they suc- 
| ceeded in saving what silver they possessed, and 
| some of their most valuable articles. Their 
> neighbors alarmed by the light hastened to the 
i spot, and found Mrs. Malcolm and her’daughter 
| shivering in the keen wind of a November night, 
| and weeping over their dear home, which the 
i devouring flames were fast consuming. Every 
| attention that kindness could prompt was be- 
p stowed upon the sufferers, and many a generous 
> offer made them of a home. Mrs. Malcolm 
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gratefully accepted the proposal of their nearest 
neighbor to return with him that night and 
remain as long as they pleased. “Oh, Ellen !” 
said Mrs. Malcolm, as with sorrowful heart they 
pursued their way toward the house that was to 
shelter them, “ if you had only married Squire 
Hobson we would not have been suffering as we 
now are.” ♦ 

Ellen’s spirit was too sad to allow a smile— 
indeed she was not sure but that she would 
gladly have accepted the Squire’s offer if the 
afflictions of this night had been foreseen. Mrs. 
Malcolm’s youngest brother, the only near rela¬ 
tive whom death had spared her, kindly offered 
a house to his sister and niece, and did ever^ 
thing in his power to make them comfortable; 
but his wife, an illiberal and narrow-minded 
woman, found much fault with Mrs. Malcolm’s 
whims, as she termed them, and expected Ellen 
to become a kind of waiting-maid to her and her 
children. This wounded the generous feelings 
of Mrs. Malcolm and Ellen, and dreary indeed 
did the long winter months pass to both. As 
the spring began to open, Mrs. Malcolm, who 
still possessed much energy of character, and 
whose spirit had been roused by the unfeeling 
treatment of her sister-in-law, informed Ellen 
that after consulting with her brother, she had 
decided upon a plan for their future mainte¬ 
nance, which was to sell the farm they owned 
in the Valley, and with the proceeds establish 
themselves in Philadelphia, where, by Mrs. Mal¬ 
colm taking a few boarders, and Ellen teaching 
music and painting, they might derive a genteel 
and independent support. At first it seemed 
impossible to Ellen that her mother and herself 
could live in a great city like Philadelphia. 
The obstacles appeared insurmountable, and 
her heart almost fainted when she thought that 
upon her accomplishments they were to depend 
in part for sustenance; but frequent conversa¬ 
tions with her mother and uncle lessened her 
fears, and she at length consented to the plan. 
The sale of their farm was soon effected, and 
everything speedily arranged for their removal 
to Philadelphia. An acquaintance of theirs who 
was coming to the city to purchase goods at¬ 
tended them down, and provided, them with a 
respectable boarding-house, to be concluded. 


,BE OF COURAGE. 

-0H! never let thy courage die, 

Though dark the tempest lowers; 

The bow of promise in the sky, 

Succeeds the gloomiest showers. 

And care and grief by God are given 

That we, by faith, may trust in Heaven, b. f. t. 


CREATION. 

BYJ.E.REDMAN. 

; Loud rose the strain on Time’s first glorious morn, 

\ The shout triumphant, for a world new born. 

I Then stray’d to Earth the Heav’n reflected light, 
"Whose smile was morning, and whose frown was night; 
Earth’s earliest charm!—and still, its latest grace, 
Whose every look is beauty’s self to trace; 

The hue of flow’rs, the crimson of the sky, 

The landscapes grace, and every speaking eye, 

And ’rose the pillars to the azure dome, 

Upborn and beautiful, and one by one; 

Whose broad foundation was the mighty deep, 

Whose apex soared beyond the stately steep— 

A firm support for Heav’n’s metallic floor! 
i Green isles of bliss with all their faithful store; 

The treasured wealth of rivers fair and bright, 

And forms Angelic, numberless as light. 

Then by that word, whom winds and waves obey, 
Fast from the land the waste of waters stray; 

The rocks arise above the refluent bed, 

And mountains rear their tall, majestic head; 

Loud winds went coursing o’er the pathless waste, 
And still the gloom of new-born earth was chas’d; 
Upsprang the herb upon the level plain, 

And fertile vallies waved with growing grain: 

The fruit trees rise and cast their shade around, 

And flow’rs burst forth and gem the verdant ground; 
Balsamic shrubs breathed on the laden air, 

And all below, became surpassing fair. 

When now, the Maker of the complex plan, 

Look’d through all space and orbs refulgent ran; 
Fierce blazed the sun upon a rolling world! 

But, with soft grace, the moon her beams unfurl’d; 

And sister bodies, that were stars on high, 

Kept watch by night and guarded all the sky. 

The native tenants of the refluent wave, 

By paths unknown sought out the crystal cave; 

Swift o’er the plain the Ostrich takes her way, 

And, scorning earth, the Eagle soars away; 

While birds of plumage all the woodland throng, 
Pleased ev’ry sight, and charm’d with ev’ry song! 

Far in the vales the lowing cattle strayed. 

Drank of the brook, and sought the noontide shade; 
And in the forest deep the Lion roared, 

While distant hills responded to his word. 

Yet all was useless!—all was yet uncrown’d, 

Till man, a God! component of the ground, 

’Rose in his native majesty and mien, 

Look’d into life and gazed upon each scene, 

Viewed all the wonders ’neath the vaulted sky, 
Himself, a wonder! to his raptured eye; 

To whom all beasts their due obedience payed, 

And whom they all his sov’reign will obeyed, 

Yet sad and lone, oh, how unlike the rest! 

He seemed the only thing but what was bless’d; 

When, straying down upon a seraph plume, 

Fresh from her Maker’s hand, see woman come! 
Adorned with all that fondness could inspire, 

Each grace Angelic, and each look desire; 

Wrapt in each others charms they both surveyed, 

And God united what his hand had made. 
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ROSALIE. 

BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 

“ In truth she was a light and lovely thing, 

Fair as the opening floweret of the Spring; 

The bright rose crimsoned o’er her glowing cheek, 

And her eyes seemed without the tongue to speak.” 

— Mrs. Norton. 

In a small apartment of an humble dwelling in 
the city of Boston, toward the close of a pleasant 
summer afternoon, sat a youthful female busily 
engaged plying the needle. She was apparently 
about eighteen years of age, and her countenance 
was one of extreme loveliness, though that fair 
cheek was very pale, and those soft, blue eyes 
wore that expression of languor which never 
fails to betray the invalid. Ever and anon she 
would lay aside her work, and allow her head 
to rest for a moment upon the table before her, 
then with new resolve to combat against the 
sensations that were evidently so oppressive, 
she would hastily resume her labors. Suddenly 
the door o^he apartment was softly opened, 
and a young man entered unobserved and ad¬ 
vanced to her side. 

“Eva!” he exclaimed, in a tone of mingled 
surprise and reproach, while the startled girl 
made a vain effort to conceal her employment, 
“Eva—what means this? Do you not know 
that you are overtasking your strength?—are 
you not aware that your feeble frame is ill able 
to bear this exertion ?” 

“Nay, brother, chide me not,” interrupted 
his companion, raising her eyes pleadingly to 
his own—“I am, perhaps, stronger than you 
imagine—and besides I shall be far happier in 
the knowledge that I am contributing my little 
mite toward our mutual support.” 

“ And by so doing prostrate yourself upon the 
bed of sickness, perchance of death!” rejoined 
her brother, in a tone of deep sadness, “ no, Eva, 
I tell you it must not, shall not be.” 

“It must indeed,” replied Eva, in a tone of 
determination—“ah! Edgar, you can hide the 
truth from me no longer; I know that our poverty 
is greater than you will confess; I know that day 
after day you have been vainly seeking employ¬ 
ment, and that soon we shall be obliged to leave 
this dwelling for one still humbler—and knowing 
this feel it is my duty to do all in my power to¬ 
ward our future maintenance. And so tOrday 
when that kind-hearted Mrs. Morris answered 
my petition for needle-work, by sending me 
sufficient to occupy' my time for a week to 
come, I was very, very thankful. And deem 
not, my brother, that any solicitations will in¬ 
duce me to abandon my task.” 

The young man made no reply. He knew 

) 


and felt that there was indeed necessity for her 
labor, though he had ever sought to disguise the 
truth from his sister in the daily hope that the 
morrow would dawn more brightly upon their 
prospects. Very bitter were Edgar Hastings’ 
thoughts at that moment, for his mind was busy 
contrasting the past with the present, and his 
memory reverted to the time when his society 
had been sought after and courted by the gay and 
wealthy; and when his gentle sister Eva, who 
had now risen from her sick bed to endeavor by 
the work of her hands to procure money for the 
commonest necessaries of life, was the star and 
idol of the brilliant circles of fashion. And this 
but a few short months before! 

The father of Edgar and Eva Hastings had 
been one of New York’s merchant princes, but 
reverses of fortune had unexpectedly come upon 
him, and in a single hour he who had never 
known a want beheld upon his path ruin and 
poverty. That fearful stroke was more than 
his proud spirit could brook, and the morning 
after the knowledge of his failure was acquired 
he was found lying cold and stiff upon his couch. 
The decease of their father was a far greater 
shock to Edgar and his sister than the depriva¬ 
tion of their accustomed luxuries. At first they 
bore the stroke of poverty bravely, deeming that 
those who had been the associates of their pros¬ 
perous days would aid them in the time of ad¬ 
versity. But all too soon came the bitter lesson 
that the flight of wealth too often brings with it 
the loss of friendship, if such it can be called— 
and the sensitive orphans learned by degrees to 
shrink from meeting those with whom they had 
once familiarly mingled. Edgar Hastings had 
been educated for the bar, and a brilliant career 
had been predicted for him by the friends of his 
prosperity; but the misfortunes and death of his 
parent had deprived him of the means of pur¬ 
suing his destined profession. At the period 
when my tale begins he had passed his twenty- 
first birth-day, while his sister was his junior 
by three years. To Eva he was most devotedly 
attached, and it was on her account that he de¬ 
plored the want of wealth most deeply. She 
was so beautiful, so delicate, and had been so 
tenderly nurtured—how would she be able to 
bear up under the pressure of unaccustomed 
privations! Eva was naturally very fragile, and 
the sudden death of her father had been the 
cause of a dangerous fit of illness, from which 
she had never entirely recovered. She knew 
that contrasting their former style of living 
with their present, they were indeed poor—but 
thought that they would still have sufficient 
to support themselves in comparative comfort. 
And in this her brother had never undeceived 
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her, though alas! he was well aware that the 
little they possessed would barely suffice to 
maintain them for a few months, unless he 
could obtain occupation. And his exertions to 
this last effect had hitherto been of no avail— 
he met with supercilious haughtiness and some¬ 
times rebuffs wherever he applied, and then 
completely disheartened he would return again 
to his humble home. Doubtless there were 
many who had they been well acquainted with 
Edgar Hastings’ difficulties, would have endea¬ 
vored to aid him. But discouraged by the cold¬ 
ness of a few, he reflected not that there might 
be others of more kindly feelings, and yielding 
at last to the earnest entreaties of his sister, 
who felt most keenly the neglect of those whom 
she had ever regarded as loving friends, he re¬ 
moved from his native city to Boston. Scarcely 
had they succeeded in securing an abode, when 
Eva again became alarmingly ill, and for some 
weeks lingered upon the confines of the grave. 
Words could ill describe the grief, the agony 
that dwelt in the bosom of Edgar Hastings as 
he hung over the couch of that lovejy and be¬ 
loved sister, dreading that each moment would 
be her last. But Eva did not die: yet it was a 
long time ere she was sufficiently recovered to 
leave her chamber. It was during the hours of 
convalescence that the conviction of their ex¬ 
treme poverty suddenly flashed upon her mind, 
and she formed the secret resolution of trying 
to gain a livelihood by her needle. The day on 
which my tale commences, she had bent her 
feeble steps toward a fancy store in the neigh¬ 
borhood, and had there sought a supply of work. 
That she was successful the reader is already 
aware. The owner of the store, Mrs. Morris, 
was a benevolent and sympathizing woman; 
and the pale, sad face and sweet voice of Eva 
Hastings instantly awakened an interest in her 
heart, while having luckily on hand more sewing 
than her assistants could well accomplish, she 
gladly, as she declared, disposed of part to Eva. 

At a late hour that same evening, Edgar 
Hastings was returning from an errand which 
had tg^ttjja, him a short distance from home, 
whe^- as he passed through one of the most 
fashionable streets, he observed a female issuing 
stealthily from the doOr of a stately dwelling. 
She was enveloped in a large mantle—and im¬ 
agining that there was something suspicious in 
her movements as she hastened past him, he re¬ 
solved to watch her and learn whither her steps 
were directed. The night was unusually dark 
and the streets almost deserted—but quickening 
his pace he hurried after the person who had 
attracted his notice, and after following her for 
more than an hour was surprised and alarmed 


on seeing her at last take a course which led to 
the river side. In a few minutes more she had 
reached the very edge of one of the wharves, 
and in another instant would have precipitated 
herself into the water below—but a strong band 
suddenly detained her, and giving vent to one 
low cry, the mysterious female fell insensible 
into the arms of Edgar Hastings! Scarcely 
knowing what to think, the young man’s first 
impulse was to return her to the house from 
whence she had proceeded; and with the assist¬ 
ance of a gentleman who just then passed by, 
he procured a conveyance, and lifting his uncon¬ 
scious burden into it, they were driven rapidly 
onward. 

In a few minutes they arrived at the destined 
spot, and leaving the still inanimate form of 
the female within the carriage, Hastings quickly 
alighted and sought admittance to the dwelling. 

The door was soon opened by a grey-haired 
serving man, and in a few words the young gen¬ 
tleman made his errand known. As he spoke, 
a cry of joy burst from his auditor’s lips, and 
scarcely waiting to hear the whol^f the story 
he sprang toward the carriage, and ere many 
seconds had elapsed returned bearing in his 
arms the strange being whom Edgar Hastings 
had forcibly withheld from the cold grasp of 
death. 

“Thank God!—thank God!” exclaimed the 
old man—“it is indeed her—my poor, sweet 
lady!” And without giving any further expla¬ 
nation, he hurried with his burden toward a dis¬ 
tant apartment. Hastings remained standing in 
the hall wondering what could be the meaning 
of the affair, and wishing most heartily for a 
solution of the mystery. More than ten minutes 
sped—and then, just as the young man was 
about to leave the house, an elderly female of 
respectable appearance issued from an adjoining 
room. She seemed greatly agitated, and hur¬ 
riedly advancing toward Hastings with tears of 
gratitude, thanked him for saving the life of her 
beloved lady, the mistress of that noble mansion, 
whose reason having been affected by the death 
of two very dear relations, in the delirium of fever 
she had escaped the vigilance of her attendants, 
and sought to destroy herself in the manner 
already recorded. Her flight had been disco¬ 
vered when it was too late, and though the ser¬ 
vants had been despatched in every direction 
in search of her, several of them had already 
returned, but without any tidings of the missing 
one. His sudden appearance, with the object 
of their solicitude, had, as Hastings was now 
informed, caused such a revulsion of feeling 
among the household, that in their deep joy at 
having recovered their beloved lady, they had 
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at first forgotten to thank the author of it. As 
she concluded, the speaker again and again re¬ 
peated her earnest thanks for his kindness; and 
when Edgar Hastings was about to depart, she 
requested him to acquaint her with his residence, 
which he at first hesitated in doing; but at length 
obeying an inward prompting, he gave her the 
desired information. 

As Hastings wended his way homeward his 
thoughts dwelt entirely upon the scene in which 
he had been so prominent an actor, and he busied 
his mind in vain conjectures concerning the ap¬ 
pearance of the lady whom he had preserved 
from so untimely an end. He had not obtained 
even the slightest glimpse of her face, the mantle 
which she wore having shrouded her form and 
countenance completely, and whether she was 
young or old, beautiful or otherwise, was a matter 
of ignorance. 

More than six weeks passed away after the 
occurrence last related, Edgar Continuing as un¬ 
successful as usual in his endeavors to obtain 
employment; and Eva from the proceeds of her 
needle barely managing to support herself and 
brother. One morning as the latter was pre¬ 
paring for a walk, a note addressed to himself 
was brought to his dwelling by a servant in 
livery, and wondering much whence it came, 
he opened it in haste and glanced over the con¬ 
tents. It proved to be from the lady on whom 
six weeks previous he had conferred so great a 
benefit, requesting an interview with him that 
evening that she might have an opportunity of 
thanking him for the service he had rendered her. 

The epistle was signed “ Rosalie Grahame,” 
and worded so entreatingly, the writer evidently 
so earnestly desired to see him, that Hastings 
could not dream of refusing her request. He, 
therefore, returned answer by the bearer of the 
communication, that he would wait upon the 
lady the succeeding evening at her residence. 

For the rest of that day Edgar Hastings 
thought of little else than the coming inter¬ 
view, and once more a thousand surmises re¬ 
lating to the lady whom he was so soon to 
behold, filled his mind. Again and again he 
wondered whether she was young or old—but 
at length came to the conclusion that being the 
mistress of that mansion, she must undoubtedly 
be somewhat advanced in life. 

“ And who knows,” suggested Eva, who had 
been the confident of his thoughts, ee who knows, 
dearest Edgar, but her acquaintance may be of 
great value to you. She is no doubt very wealthy, 
and perhaps will be of material assistance to you 
by the influence which one in her station must 
inevitably possess.” 

And as the young girl spoke, the eyes of the 


brother brightened for an instant, but the glow 
soon died away; for experience had taught him 
that he should repress all those sanguine hopes. 
Besides there was something repugnant in the 
idea of receiving favors from one toward whom 
he was thus situated: it seemed too much like 
accepting a reward for an action which he con¬ 
sidered as a mere impulse of humanity. But 
just then his glance fell upon the pale cheek of 
his sister—that sister who had been reared so 
tenderly, and who was now daily making greater 
exertions than her strength admitted, and his 
heart smote him while he inwardly determined 
to subdue all pride for the sake of Eva, if by 
that struggle he could have the slightest hope 
of one day restoring her to her wonted station. 
He felt that were but the path to which all his 
aspirations pointed, once open before him, no 
effort should be wanting to surmount all ob¬ 
stacles. 

At the appointed hour that evening Hastings 
repaired to the lady’s residence. He was ad¬ 
mitted by the same grey-haired serving man 
who had opened the door on a former occasion, 
and who now ushered him into one of the par¬ 
lors : and while awaiting the appearance of her 
whom he sought, he had leisure to cast an in¬ 
quisitive glance around those spacious apart¬ 
ments where everything plainly bespoke wealth 
and taste. He had not been seated many seconds 
when a light footstep was heard approaching, 
and the next moment a young and lovely girl 
clad in mourning, and apparently about nineteen 
years of age, entered and advanced toward him. 
In another instant she stood by his side, and 
eagerly extending to him her hand, raised a pair 
of dark, expressive eyes now half suffused with 
tears to his face, while with eloquent words qfre 
faltered forth her deep gratitude to him who had 
preserved her from an early and fearful doom! 
Completely bewildered at the knowledge that 
he had indeed saved the life of that beautiful 
being, Edgar Hastings scarcely knew how to 
reply. All his wonted self-possession had for¬ 
saken him—and he could only stammer out a 
few disconnected sentences expressive of the 
small value of the obligation she had incurred. 
The young lady did not seem to notice his em¬ 
barrassment, but taking a seat quite near she 
endeavored to draw him into conversation, and 
there was a winning frankness in her manner 
that soon set him at ease, while he listened with 
unaffected interest to a brief detail of her history, 
which as she smilingly and yet gravely said she 
must give him in order to clear herself of the 
stain which now rested upon her character, as 
having attempted suicide. 

And so, gentle reader, leaving them together, 
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hearken to me for a few minutes, while as con¬ 
cisely as possible I breathe into your ear a sketch 
of the self-same life tale which yon fair lady of 
my story is now repeating to her preserver. 

The father of Rosalie Grahame was the only 
child of a very wealthy merchant of Boston. 
Arthur Grahame had been educated for the bar, 
but his health being rather infirm he had never 
practised his profession. Just before he com¬ 
pleted his majority the death of his parent placed 
him in possession of an immense estate, which 
the feebleness of his frame rendered him unable 
to enjoy. In hopes of benefitting his constitu¬ 
tion, which was naturally robust, though now 
broken down by close confinement to his studies, 
lie left his native city soon after the decease of 
his father, and set forth on a protracted tour 
through southern Europe, as the physicians 
had declared travel was of great service to his 
health. The mild climes that he visited restored 
strength to his body, while the various changes 
of scene which constantly met his gaze did much 
toward dissipating the cloud that hung over the 
mind of young Grahame, caused by the unex¬ 
pected death of a beloved parent, and a sense 
of utter loneliness which pervaded his spirit— 
for, strange to say, Arthur Grahame claimed 
kindred to no human being. He was the last 
surviving descendant of a large family, whose 
various branches had all long since been num¬ 
bered with earth’s departed. 

Grahame had been about two years abroad, 
when during a sojourn at Rome he formed a 
friendship with an Italian noble of decayed for¬ 
tunes, in whose family he soon became a fre¬ 
quent guest. With the haughty daughters of 
the Conte di Francia he was an acknowledged 
favorite—but it was not the Syren smile of the 
Lady Giulia, nor the condescending attentions 
of the stately Lady Laura, who to the untitled 
and uncoronetted was generally as cold as the 
silver moonbeams that stole nightly into her 
chamber, that made the dwelling of their father 
a pleasant resort to the young American. No 
—even while the younger daughter of the Conte 
strove to win him to herself by hep dainty sweet¬ 
ness, and the elder cast aside her dignity and 
suffered her haughty spirit to feel the influence 
of his presence—the thoughts of Grahame were 
far from both, and his eyes often wandered to¬ 
ward a pale, dark-eyed girl, who usually sat 
alone and unnoticed in a distant corner of the 
apartment, occupied with her needle or a book. 
She was the orphan niece of the Conte—the 
child of his younger brother, who after the death 
of her father had sought protection beneath her 
uncle’s roof. Therese di Francia was very 
beautiful—the most critical gaze could detect 


no fault in face or form—but upon that sweet 
countenance ever rested an expression of hope¬ 
less sadness, while her manner was always re¬ 
served and apparently cold. She never mingled 
with the crowd that daily met at the Conte’s, but 
sat apart from all, seeming purposely to shun the 
society of those around her. The world called 
her proud and devoid of feeling, and despairing 
of awaking her notice left her to herself. They 
did not know that her relatives, fearing the 
effects of their niece’s superior beauty upon the 
admirers of their own stately daughters, had, 
therefore, commanded her as she valued their 
smile to hold herself aloof from the gay and 
courtly multitude that thronged their halls. 
Arthur Grahame had ever regarded Therese 
with interest. He could not believe her really 
cold-hearted, as it was said, while her strange 
beauty and the striking grace of her every 
movement were day after day watched by him 
with sensations he had never experienced be¬ 
fore. He had observed the chilling demeanor of 
her aunt and cousins toward the young orphan : 
often had his cheeks glowed with generous in¬ 
dignation as he noted some slight word or act 
by which Therese was reminded of her depen¬ 
dent situation; and instinct whispered to him a 
tale of long continued trials, by which the young 
girl was taught to bow in submission to the will 
of her oppressors—like the lowly violet meekly 
hiding beneath some overshadowing shrub whose 
gaudy blossoms thus receive a double portion of 
sunshine and dew-drops. And next arose a wish 
in Grahame’s heart that to him might be allotted 
the task of unveiling to the world the rare love¬ 
liness of that modest flower; and he resolved, if 
it were possible, to win the love of Therese and 
take her with him to his own native land, to be 
the light of his now desolate mansion. But he 
felt that this object could only be accomplished 
with caution—for were the Conte’s family to 
observe his preference for the orphan they would 
doubtless do all in their power to keep her out of 
his way. 

Many times when Therese went forth to walk, 
Arthur Grahame met her as if by accident, and 
accompanied her on her journey, which was very 
often one of mercy to the abodes of the suffering 
and needy. Need it be told how by degrees his 
respectful attentions won her confidence, and 
she learned to regard him as far different from 
the glittering throng with whom she had all her 
life been in contact? One circumstance alone 
served to bind him more closely to her than 
any other. Their religious sect was the same. 
Though the Conte and his household were de¬ 
votees at the gorgeous shrine of St. Peter’s, 
Therese never accompanied them. Her mother 
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wa9 an English woman, and at her dying request 
her daughter had been educated in the beautiful 
faith of the Church of England. Grahame also 
was a Protestant—and thus arose between the 
two an oft-expressed sympathy. Therese never 
divulged the fact of their frequent meetings to 
her relatives, and Grahame was wise enough to 
maintain a like silence. When at last the latter 
breathed into the fair girl’s ear his impassioned 
avowal of affection, it was answered by Therese 
with a timid confession of preference, and in 
those few low sentences there was a depth, a 
fervor that almost startled Grahame, so different 
did he find the beautiful speaker from what she 
had been represented to him. 

And now' came the question, how should the 
truth of their engagement be made known to 
the Count—and when it was, would he consent 
to their union ? Grahame feared much opposi¬ 
tion, for he well knew that the Conte’s daughters 
would endeavor by every means to influence 
their parent; and Therese thought the same, 
though she did not give her reasons—for she 
had too high a sense of honor to speak ill of her 
cousins when she deemed her betrothed igno¬ 
rant of their real character. But Grahame now 
thought it necessary to reveal his knowledge 
upon this subject, and then he divulged to The¬ 
rese a plan, by following which, the difficulties 
they dreaded might be avoided. He urged her 
to marry him secretly, and told her that within 
an hour after their union they might be safely 
esconced within a gallant barque on their way 
toward the home of his birth: and Therese lis¬ 
tened with glowing cheeks, and in the end gave 
her promise to act as he desired. 

The project was fulfilled—and when the morn¬ 
ing after their marriage the escape of Therese 
was discovered, and a note was found lying 
upon her dressing-table, announcing that she 
had wedded Arthur Grahame, and was now far 
out of the reach of pursuit; words could ill de¬ 
pict the astonishment and anger of her uncle 
and his family. By the Conte’s daughters the 
disappointment produced by their favorite’s 
union with their cousin was deeply felt—but 
it passed away by the end of a month, and had 
merely the effect of causing Lady Giulia to be- 
sto v her smiles elsewhere, and of leading Lady 
Laura to look with grander scorn than before 
upon all those*who possessed not the patent of 
nobility. 

Grahame and his bride arrived in due time at 
the place of their destination. It is not my pur¬ 
pose to linger upon the period of their wedded 
life. Suffice it to say that at the end of twelve 
years Arthur Grahame found himself a widower 
and the father of two interesting little girls. 


Therese had never enjoyed good health since 
her arrival in the country of her adoption. She 
drooped beneath the influence of the variable 
climate of the north, and yet firmly resisted her 
husband’s wish that they should return to Italy. 
“No, Arthur, no,” she would invariably say in 
answer to his entreaties—“ in this fair land of 
yours have I experienced years of the heart’s 
brightest happiness—here it was that you, my 
soul’s idol, first looked on life—this is the birth¬ 
place of my little ones—and it is here also that 
I would be buried.” 

She died—and there was a manly heart and 
two innocent, motherless children left behind to 
mourn her loss. After his wife’s decease Gra¬ 
hame never mixed with society, and seemed to 
live only for his little daughters, Rosalie and 
Therese. In consequence of their father’s se¬ 
cluded habits they were brought up in retire¬ 
ment, and had but little acquaintance with the 
word. Rosalie, at her mother’s death had just 
entered her tenth year, and her sister was two 
years younger. Eight years later, these young 
sisters stood by the death bed of their father, 
who consigned his children to the guardianship 
of a friend, an eminent lawyer in Boston. The 
loss of their sole-surviving parent was mourned 
with bitter sorrow by the orphans—and the effect 
of that sudden stroke was in the main fatal to 
the younger. Therese Grahame was a fragile, 
sensitive being, singularly beautiful and gifted, 
but all too delicate to bear up under the burden 
of life’s vicissitudes. Incessant grief at her 
father’s death preyed upon both mind and body, 
and ere the expiration of another twelvemonth, 
Rosalie bent in frantic anguish over the cold 
corpse of her darling sister. Rosalie Grahame 
was now alone. There was no kindred voice 
to soothe her in that hour of deep agony—no 
kindred heart on which to lean for consolation 
and support. What wonder if that fearful know¬ 
ledge should have cast her upon the bed of siqk- 
ness and danger? What wonder if when in the 
hour of delirium the memory of her loneliness 
pressed upon her soul, she should in the wild¬ 
ness of temporary insanity have endeavored to 
rid herself of a life from whose pathway all the 
flowers had withered? 

Such was the substance of Rosalie Grahame’s 
narrative to Hastings, and as such, reader mine, 
I have presented it to your view. 

Edgar Hastings had heard that simple detail 
with varied feelings—and when he listened to 
the touching words in which she described her 
desolate situation the blood rushed to his brow, 
and his heart beat wildly with a thousand new 
and strange emotions. It seemed to him as 
though he had known Rosalie for years; and 
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after she had concluded her history he revealed 
to her a portion of his own, spoke of the reverses 
of fortune under which he had suffered, and dwelt 
long and affectionately upon the beauty and vir¬ 
tues of his sister. He did not mention their ex¬ 
treme poverty : no—in spite of the determination 
which he had previously made, now that he dis¬ 
covered in the fair girl at his side the lady whom 
he had rescued, he felt he could not do as he had 
resolved. 

When at length he rose to depart, Rosalie 
Grahame again and again uttered her fervent 
expressions of gratitude for the life he had saved. 

“And now, Mr. Hastings, you will come and 
see me sometimes—will you not?” she said, 
gazing earnestly into his face, and placing her 
soft, little hand confidingly within his own, “ I 
have but few friends, and wished to see you 
that I might number you upon my list.” 

• As Hastings returned home he thought much 
upon Miss Graliame’s last words, and asked him¬ 
self whether it would be expedient for one as 
portionless as himself to be brought often into 
contact with a young girl so beautiful and far 
above himself in worldly goods. Would not 
friendship, he questioned, eventually lead to 
a warmer feeling?—nay, was he not already 
greatly interested in Rosalie Grahame, more 
even than he dared to confess to himself? Yes, 
in that single interview he had felt that were he 
in a situation to marry, Rosalie was all that his 
fancy had ever pictured in a wife. And how 
thinking thus could he suffer himself to comply 
with her wish—to accept her friendship at the 
risk of his own happiness? It could not be— 
he must fly from the magic of her presence and 
endeavor to forget that she existed. 

The circumstances of his interview with Miss 
Grahame were related to his sister with but few 
comments on his part. Eva too heard him with- 
aufyremark—for when he spoke of the extreme 
loveliness of Rosalie, she thought of the effect 
which that beauty must have produced upon 
her brother, and with tact peculiar only to the 
softer sex entered fully into his feelings. 

A fortnight again passed away. Edgar Hast¬ 
ings was true to his determination of avoiding 
Miss Grahame. Since the evening of their first 
interview he had not been near her, but she was 
often in his thoughts, and his self-denial required 
a painful effort. His attempts to gain employ¬ 
ment had been as usual unattended with success, 
and he was on the point of resigning all hope, 
when one morning a note was presented to him, 
which, on opening, he found to be from a well 
known barrister, requesting his presence at his 
office as soon as he could make it convenient to 
come. As may be imagined, Hastings was not 


long in obeying the summons, and accordingly 
shortly after its reception set out for the lawyer’s 
apartments. 

The result of that visit was a happy one to 
Edgar Hastings. Mr. Eldron, the barrister, was 
a fine looking old man, courteous, dignified and 
gentlemanly in manner. He seemed pleased 
with Edgar’s appearance, and told him that his 
object in sending for him was that he was about 
giving up the most laborious part of his business, 
and while inquiring for some one able to supply 
his place, had heard Mr. Edgar Hastings recom¬ 
mended as precisely the person likely to suit 
him. He added that if Edgar would allow him 
to prove his qualifications, and if the prospect 
pleased the latter, and their terms agreed, he 
should be glad to avail himself of his assistance. 
The young man expressed himself perfectly wil¬ 
ling to undergo the test—while in his heart he 
felt that the remuneration exceeded his highest 
expectations. Two hours afterward Edgar Hast¬ 
ings left the lawyer’s office with the happy con¬ 
sciousness that the long-wished for opportunity 
for the exercise of his capacities was now ensured 
to him. 

His first thought was to return home and im¬ 
part to Eva the joyful intelligence; and that im¬ 
pulse was promptly obeyed. As he approached 
the apartment where he usually found his sister 
seated at the work-table, he heard voices in 
earnest conversation within, and pausing a mo¬ 
ment to listen, his ear caught tones that were 
certainly not quite unfamiliar to it. The next 
instant he noiselessly unclosed the door, and in 
a distant corner of the apartment, side by side, 
sat Eva Hastings and Rosalie Grahame conver¬ 
sing together with the freedom of old friends, 
while the arm of the lovely stranger affection¬ 
ately encircled the sister of Edgar Hastings! 
The moment they perceived the latter’s entrance 
both of the young girls started up, and Rosalie 
advanced toward him and extended her hand, 
while a slight flush suffused her fair cheek. 

“ And so, Mr. Hastings,” she said reproach¬ 
fully, as he expressed his pleasure at again 
meeting her—“and so you really deemed that 
because you chose to forsake me I would think 
proper to return the compliment. But I can 
assure you such has never been my intention— 
and I have come here to-day for the express 
purpose of giving you a richly desarved scolding, 
and of proving that I humble myself in every 
possible manner for the sake of-showing you 
that I am not at all likely to be ungrateful for 
the service you so lately rendered me.” There 
was a slight dash of emotion in her voice, but 
mastering it she continued— 

“You will doubtless think my visit here a 
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very bold and unlady-like proceeding—but it is 
founded entirely on my inability to brook disap¬ 
pointment. I had set my heart on gaining you 
for a friend, and had not the least idea of relin¬ 
quishing my desire. The encomiums which at 
our first interview you lavished upon your sister, 
also made me eagerly long to behold her—so I 
resolved to seek your abode and see what the 
most strenuous efforts could accomplish. In 
one undertaking have I already succeeded, for 
this lovely Eva,” and as she spoke she drew the 
latter still nearer to her, “ has promised to favor 
me with her sweet friendship.” 

For a considerable while longer did Rosalie 
Grahame remain with the inmates of that humble 
dwelling, conversing with Edgar and Eva with 
all the familiarity of old acquaintanceship; but at 
last the information that her carriage was at the 
door, warned her that it was time to return home. 

One morning about two years after the instal¬ 
ment of Edgar Hastings into the office of Lawyer 
Eldron, a crowded audience was assembled in a 
court-room at Boston, and with rapt attention 
they listened to the words of burning power 
which fell from the lips of a youthful member 
of the bar. He was pleading the cause of an 
aged widow, whose estate had been wrenched 
from her possession through the craft of those 
in whom she had ever placed the holiest confi¬ 
dence; and while the glowing words in which 
he portrayed her wrongs flowed freely forth, 
there was a death-like silence among that vast 
multitude, for seldom had such a strain of golden 
eloquence echoed through that spacious apart¬ 
ment, and all who listened anxiously caught each 
word, unwilling to lose even the slightest mur¬ 
mur. It was indeed a powerful appeal, and as 
such the judges felt it. When at length the 
speaker ceased and resumed his seat, huge drops 
of perspiration stood upon liis brow—while one 
dense shout of applause rose from the enrap¬ 
tured throng, and at the same time a wreath of 
graceful laurels fell to the feet of the youthful 
orator, and looking hastily up he met the gaze 
of a beautiful girl who was seated in the gallery 
above him. The glance which he returned re¬ 
vealed to Rosalie Grahame that one transient 
token of her approbation was of far more value 
to Edgar Hastings than all the adulation by 
which it was evident he was henceforth to be 
surrounded. 

The following evening fouhd Hastings seated 
N beside the fair maiden who had so plainly evinced 
her joy at his triumph. A quiet happiness beamed 
upon^jkhe countenance of each, and they spoke 
hopefully of the future, and of the blissful years 
which were in store for them. 

“ And now, dearest Rosalie,” said the young 
Vol. XI.—16 v 
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barrister, as his gaze rested upon the bright face 
of his lady love, “let me own my knowledge of 
a secret which you have long kept locked within 
the recesses of your soul. Let me confess to 
you that it is to yourself alone I owe the abun¬ 
dant harvest which I have this day reaped—for 
it is but to-day that I have discovered in my 
venerated patron, Mr. Eldron, the guardian to 
whose care your father entrusted you. Through 
him I learned how you contrived to acquaint 
yourself with my greatly reduced circumstances, 
and how, at your solicitation, he consented to 
receive me into his office. Ah I dearest, I fear 
I can never repay either your guardian or your¬ 
self for your unparalleled goodness.” 

“Nay, say not so,” replied Rosalie, placing 
her hand gently within his, “your obligation to 
me was repaid long before you incurred it; and 
as to Mr. Eldron, he ought to consider himself 
highly favored in being able to boast that he was 
the means of presenting so brilliant a luminary 
as yourself to the world. And this I am very 
well aware that he does, for many times have I 
heard him exclaim that he would always bless 
the hour when Edgar Hastings first became the 
assistant of his labors.” 

About three weeks afterward Rosalie Grahame 
wa 3 united to Edgar Hastings, and at the same 
time also his sister Eva, now a blooming and 
animated being, stood before the altar as a bride. 

Through the long years succeeding their union 
the wife of Edgar Hastings never had the slightest 
cause to regret her choice, while she was often 
heard laughingly to declare that since she had the 
honor of being acquainted with him, her husband 
had never thwarted her wisfy but once, which was 
on the memorable occasion that first introduced 
to his notice his own wilful Rosalie. 


1 M Y B O O K S. 

I 

j BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 

< Gather ye round me, friends, for such ye are, 

\ Oh! mute companions of my thoughtful mood— 

^ Mute, yet all eloquent, your bright brows wear 

> The seal of welcome to your solitude! 

> Friends, who will fail me not in your high worth, 

\ Your tones immortal thrill my raptur’d ear— 

5 Your eyes unalter’d ’mid the change of earth 
j Beam kindly on me, and I feel that here 
j My heart hath found its home ! Bright beings of the 
| mind— 

l Children of bard and sage—ye strangely gifted— 

5 To glorify the Beautiful, enshrined 
l In my soul’s temple; how have ye uplifted ' 

\ With the calm radiance of your thoughts sublime, 

My spirit o’er the ills and fleeting forms of Time! 
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THE ORPHAN BOY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 

“He faded, yet so calm and meek, 

So gently wan, so sweetly weak.” 

The bustle of the fight was over; the prisoners 
had been secured; the decks washed down; the 
watch piped; and the schooner had once more 
relapsed into midnight quiet and repose. I sought 
my hammock and soon fell asleep. But my slum¬ 
bers were disturbed by wild dreams, which, like 
the visions of a fever, agitated and unnerved me : 
the late strife, the hardships of my early life, 
and a thousand other things mingling together as 
figures in a phantasmagoria. Suddenly a hand 
was laid on my shoulder, and starting up I beheld 
the surgeon’s mate. 

“ Little Dick, sir, is dying,” he said. 

At once I sprang from my hammock. Little 
Dick was a sort of protegee of mine. He was 
a pale, delicate child, said to be an orphan and 
used to gentle nurture; and from the first hour 
I joined the schooner my heart had yearned to¬ 
ward him, for I too had once been friendless and 
alone in the world. He often talked to me in 
confidence of his mother, whose memory he re¬ 
garded with a holy reverence. With the other 
boys of the ship he had little to say; for they 
were rude and coarse, he delicate and sensitive. 
Often, when they jeered him for his melancholy, 
he would go apart by himself and weep. He 
never complained of his lot, though his compa¬ 
nions imposed on him continually. Poor lad! his 
heart was in the grave with his lost parents. 

I took a strange interest in him, and had light¬ 
ened his tasks as much as possible. During the 
late fight I had owed my life to him, for he rushed 
in just as a sabre stroke was levelled at me: and 
by interposing his feeble cutlass had averted the 
deadly blow. In the hurry and confusion since 
I had quite forgotten to enquire if he was hurt, 
though, at the time, I had inwardly resolved to 
exert all my little influence to procure him a 
midshipman’s warrant in requital for his service. 
It was with a pang of reproachful agony, there¬ 
fore, that I leapt to my feet— 

“My God!” I exclaimed, “you do not mean 
it ? He is not dying ?” 

“ I fear, sir,” said the messenger, shaking his 
head sadly, “ that he cannot live till morning.” 

“And I have been lying idly here!” I ex¬ 
claimed with remorse. “Lead me to him.” 

“ He is delirious, but in the intervals of lunacy 
he asks for you, sir,” and as the man spoke we 
stood by the bedside of the dying boy. 

The sufferer did not lie in his usual hammock, 
for it was hung in the very midst of the crew, 




and the close air around it was too stifling, but 
he had been carried under the open hatchway, 
and laid there in a little open space of about 
four feet square. From the sound of the ripples 
I judged the schooner was in motion, while the 
clear, calm blue sky, seen through the opening 
overhead, and dotted with myriads of stars, be¬ 
tokened that the fog had broken away. How 
calmly it smiled down on the wan face of the 
dying boy. Occasionally a light current of wind 
—oh! how deliciously cool in that pent-up hold 
—eddied down the hatchway, and lifted the dark 
chestnut locks of the sufferer, as, with his little 
head reposing in the lap of an old veteran, he lay 
in an unquiet slumber. His shirt-collar was un¬ 
buttoned, and his childish bosom, as white as that 
of a girl, was open and exposed. He breathed 
quick and heavily. The wound of which he was 
dying, had been intensely painful, but within 
the last half hour had somewhat lulled, though 
even now his thin fingers tightly grasped the 
bed-clothes as if he suffered the greatest agony. 

A battle-stained and gray-haired seaman 
stood beside him, holding a dull lantern in his 
hand, and gazing sorrowfully down upon the 
sufferer. The surgeon knelt with his finger on 
the boy’s pulse. As I approached they all looked 
up. The veteran who held him shook his head, 
and would have spoken, but the tears gathered 
too chokingly in his eyes. 

The surgeon said— 

“He is going fast—poor little follow—do you 
see this?” and as he spoke he lifted up a rich 
gold locket, which had lain upon the boy’s breast. 
“ He has seen better days.” 

I could not answer, for my heart was full. 
Here was the being to whom, but a few hours 
before, I had owed my life—a poor, slight, un¬ 
protected child—lying before me, with death 
already written on his brow—and yet I had 
never known of his danger, and never sought 
him out after the conflict. How bitterly my 
heart reproached me in that hour. They no¬ 
ticed my agitation, and his old friend—the sea¬ 
man that held his head—said sadly. 

“Poor little Dick—you’ll never see the shore 
you have wished for so long. But there ’ll be 
more than one—when your log’s out,” he spoke 
with emotion—“to mourn over you.” 

Suddenly the little fellow opened his eyes, and 
gazed vacantly around. 

“ Has he come yet ?” he asked in a low voice. 
“ Why won’t he come ?” 

“ I am here,” said I, taking the little fellow’s 
hand, “don’t you know me, Dick?” 

He smiled faintly in my face. Then he said, 

“You have been kind to me, sir—kinder than 
most people are to a poor orphan boy. I have 
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no way to show my gratitude—unless you will 
take the Bible you’ll find in my trunk. It’s a 
small offering, I know, but it is all I have.” 

I burst into tears: he resumed. 

“ Doctor, I am dying, ain ’t I?” said the little 
fellow, “for my sight grows dim. God bless 
you, Mr. Danforth.” 

“ Can I do nothing for you, Dick ?” said I, 
“you saved my life. I would coin my own 
blood to buy yours.” 

“I have nothing to ask—I don’t want to 
live—only if it’s possible, let me buried by my 
mother—you will find the name of the place, 
and all about it, in my trunk.” 

“ Anything—everything, my poor lad,” I an¬ 
swered chokingly. 

The little fellow smiled faintly—it was like 
an angel’s smile—but he did not answer. His 
eyes were fixed on the stars flickering in that 
patch of blue sky far overhead. His mind wan¬ 
dered. 

“ It is a long—long way up there—but there 
are bright angels among them. Mother used 
to say that I would meet her there. How near 
they come, and I see sweet faces smiling on me 
from them. Hark! is that music?” and, lifting 
his finger, he seemed listening intently for a 
moment. He fell back; and the old veteran 
burst into tears. The child was dead. Did he 
indeed hear angels’ voices ? God grant it. 


LIFE’S ILLS. 

BT HIRAM KELSEY. 

Ay ! let them come!—when the heart is warm 
With the hopes of joyous youth; 

When light and love ’mid the wayward storm 
Beam bright on its holy truth. 

Then what though sorrows shall darkly dawn, 

And fears gloom over our way; 

We shall smile with joy on each rosy morn, 

And look for a brighter day. 

Ay! let them come, with their flaming crest, 

The buffets of manhood’s pride! 

There’s a strength and might in the human breast, 
To stem life’s heaving tide. 

There’s a melody in the fitful roar 
Of the surge, as it driveth on;' 

And a dreary mirth by the lonely shore, 

When Hope and its strength are gone. 

Ay! let them come!—till the joys are gone, 

That brighten each hour that flies; 

They shall find a soul that can linger on 
Each dreary “Bridge of Sighs”— 

That can meet its fate ’mid the fearful gloom, 
Without one unmanly tear, % 

And plunge in the surge of its darkling doom, 
Unswayed by a hope or fear. 


THE LADY MARY. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER VI. 

In the old wooden building which composed 
the only house of entertainment in the village, 
lying scarcely h$f a mile from the residence of 
Sir Thomas Boleyn,in Norfolk, sat a young man 
alone, and looking eagerly forth from a window 
in the upper story. 

He had arrived at the public inn some twenty 
minutes before upon a fine, but weary horse, 
and followed by a single man servant, also well 
mounted. This man was busy in a stable back 
of the house, for he would not trust the inn 
hostler with the care of his tired beasts; and 
was serving out provender and rubbing them 
down with his own hands. While thus occu¬ 
pied, he cast his eyes through the open door, 
and observing a young man in the yard, who 
seemed to be hanging moodily about the pre¬ 
mises, he called out to him. 

“ Hark thee, friend,” he said, supplying him¬ 
self with a clean wisp of straw, and rubbing 
down the flanks of his master’s horse as the 
man approached—“hark thee, friend. There 
is a bright half crown to be earned by some one 
within the next hour. My young master, in 
the house yonder, wants a messenger who is 
acquainted at the hall, one who can deliver a 
missive and hold his tongue after it is done. 
A Thy face seems of the right stamp: so get thee 
s up stairs and put the half crown in thy pouch.” 
j “ I will go up to the hall right gladly, for it 
\ suits me to take the walk, not altogether for the 
\ money though. Tell me where thy master is to 
! be found, and his errand shall be done speedily 

> enough.” 

> “Go into the hostel there—mount the stairs 

> without question, and thou wilt find him in the 
l guest’s chamber, impatient enough I dare be 
\ sworn.” 

i “ Ay, I know the chamber,” cried the youth, 
i and turning hastily away, he strode toward the 
< hostel, muttering to himself as he went. Thrust- 
\ ing open the huge oaken door, he mounted the 
| stairs that led from the passage and entered 
| the guest’s chamber. A young man, whose rich 

I * doublet and short riding cloak was somewhat 
dusty and travel-soiled, turned sharply from 
the window and cast a rapid glance over the 
intruder. 

“The man below tells me that you want a 
messenger, fair sir,” said Ralph promptly, 

\ though somewhat taken aback by the lofty air 
\ and rich vestments of the traveller—“I have 
i come to offer myself!” 
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“ Are you acquainted at the hall?” said the < 
young traveller eagerly, while a well pleased j 
smile broke over his handsome face. < 

“I was born in the village,” was the reply. \ 
(t And of course have some friend in the house- l 
hold ?” | 

“I had—I—I—yes,” said Ralph, stammering ! 
a little for the first time. ♦ s 

“ There is a young stranger there, a visitor to $ 
whom I would have you convey a letter.” $ 

“ A lady, fair sir ?” < 

“Yes—a lady.” •> 

“ Ah, Mistress Eleanor. 5 ’ I 

“ You know whom I mean : take this and place s 
it in the lady’s own hands. Can you gain free j 
admission to her?” j 

“Do not doubt it,” said Ralph, receiving the j 
fold of vellum which the stranger took from his 
bosom and held toward him. “ Should the lady \ 
be within, thirty minutes shall be time enough to > 
get an answer in: should she be on one of her > 
long rambles through the park, I know every > 
path and can soon trace her out, and do my j 
errand in the greenwood. She knows my face, > 
and has spoken to me more than once.” 

“Then she sometimes walks in the park?”; 
said the stranger eagerly, as if some new idea 1 
had just struck him. j 

“ Often, fair sir.” j 

“And alone!” j 

“ Yes, alone, but most frequently with the Lady 
Anne; and of late I have more than once met her 
with Master Arthur in the shaded walks.” ? 

The stranger made no comment upon these 
words, but his cheeks lost something of their \ 
color, and a perceptible start gave sufficient in- i 
dieation that they had not fallen upon his ear \ 
without effect. i 

“ Well, go now,” he said after a brief silence, 
“do thy errand and then return speedily as may > 
be—oh, I had forgotten, here is a piece of gold. ? 
A quick return, with thy mission accomplished, 
shall secure its fellow.” \ 

Ralph hesitated an instant, then took the gold | 
and went out. With rapid strides he crossed the ? 
green in front of the hostel, and plunging into ? 
the park took the nearest route to the hall, cut- ! 
ting across the forest sward from one footpath \ 
to another, without much regard to the thickets \ 
that might have obstructed the progress of a less \ 
resolute man. But he had scarcely advanced < 
half way between the village and the hall, when < 
a glimpse of crimson drapery moving through < 
the trees, made him pause and draw back into j 
the shelter of a thicket. < 

“It may be the Lady Anne, and she would i 
question me,” he muttered, peering through j 
the branches, “so it were as well to keep out * 


of sight till she has passed. Nay, there seems 
two of them, a man and woman. Oh, ha— 
Master Arthur and she to whom my errand 
runs—a lucky chance. I will place myself in 
her path,” with these words Ralph left the 
thicket and advanced boldly down the path, 
along which Eleanor Howard was walking in 
deep conversation with a young man, whom 
his quick eye had recognized as the heir of 
Sir Thomas Boleyn. There was a flush upon 
Eleanor’s cheek, and with it a gleam not of 
pleasure, nor exactly of exultation, but a sort 
of scornful triumph seemed mingling with the 
glow and rich bloom of her youth. Yet her 
eyes were dqwncast, and she seemed striving 
to subdue the expression of her face to a look 
of modest humility—ah, how different was the 
gaze of the ardent and impassioned youth by 
her side! His face was in one glow of delight! 
His dark eyes flashed with passionate tender¬ 
ness, and the arm upon which her hand rested 
with a sort of caressing dependence, thrilled to 
the loving wight like a branch trembling be¬ 
neath a burden of fruit as the sunshine ripens it. 

“Oh! Eleanor—Eleanor—how happy your 
words have made me I” the young man Was 
saying, and his voice was rich with a passion¬ 
ate gush of tenderness. “ But repeat them— 
say again that I am beloved. Say that? you 
will be mine—that you never have—never can 
love another.” 

“ Have I not already said this and more, over 
and over again?” was the soft reply, and Elea¬ 
nor lifted her superb eyes for an instant to her 
companion’s face with a glance that thrilled him 
to the soul. 

“Why is it?—oh, why is it that these words 
repeated over and over again fail to satisfy me? 
Why am I ever in doubt ?” cried the youth, “is 
it because no man ever loved as I do ?—because 
language is feeble to meet the demands of so 
much devotion? You tell me that my love is 
returned, and yet my heart yearns for something 
more. What is it?—what is it, Eleanor, that 
keeps my soul forever and ever restless ?” 

“Hush!” said Eleanor, lifting her eyes from 
the earth with a start, for her self-possession 
was perfect notwithstanding the words of pas¬ 
sion sounding in her ear. “Hush, we shall be 
overheard, some'one is coming down the walk!” 
and drawing her hand from his arm she moved 
a pace further from him, and began to gather up 
the train of her dress as she walked slowly on¬ 
ward. 

But for the portion of this scene that Ralph 
ha# witnessed from the thicket, he might have 
believed that the two young persons thus walk¬ 
ing up the greenwood path, silent and somewhat 
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apart, were the most indifferent creatures on ? 
earth; as it was, a shrewd smile played over his > 
features, and he muttered to himself. “ Efaith! \ 
methinks if the young lord down yondefr had \ 
been in my place there would be hot work in \ 
the forest!” \ 

Advancing leisurely down the path, Ralph j 
approached the young couple, and, lifting his ' 
cap, paused a few yards in advance of them. j 

“Would you speak with me, Ralph?” said < 
the heir Of Blickling, addressing the wood-ranger • 
somewhat impatiently—“would you speak with 1 
me V 9 < 

“I have a letter for the lady,” said Ralph, < 
drawing the parchment from his bosom and 
approaching Eleanor. j 

“For me!” exclaimed Eleanor, changing i 

color as she cast her eyes on the address, but 
her self-possession speedily returned, and look- \ 
ing at her companion with a smile she said— 

“ a messenger, no doubt, has arrived from the 
earl, my guardian—may I crave your indulgence - 
if I tarry behind and read the letter here ? Say \ 
to sweet Anne that I wilF not fail to be at the * 
tyring of her fair person before the evening > 
meal.” \ 

Arthur Boleyu hesitated as if not quite satis- \ 
fied with this sweet toned dismissal, but as the j 
lady turned away and began slowly to retrace j 
her steps down the path, he was compelled to \ 
submit, and pursued his course with an air of \ 
disappointment toward the hall. \ 

Meantime Ralph had withdrawn somewhat \ 
lfito the wood, and lingered there till Arthur j 
Boleyn was out of sight, when he come into the \ 
* open space again and waited, cap in hand, for 
the lady finish the perusal of her letter. It < 
only contained a few brief lines, yet Eleanor < 
moved steadily forward with her eyes bent $ 
upon the vellum several minutes after she had * f 
gathered their'entire meaning. When the sound > 
of Arthur’s footsteps was lost in the wood she J 
turned eagerly, and her eyes lighted up as she \ 
saw that the messenger had not departed. She s 
advanced hastily toward him with the letter in l 
her hand. 5 

“ Whence got you this missive ?” she inquired, s 
casting a sharp glance around her as she spoke. > 
“ A youth, noble it would seem by his raiment l 
and the insolence of his man, gave me a piece of J 
gold to deliver it safe and bring an answer,” said > 
Ralph. | 

“And where is he?—does he await the an- j 
swer himself ?” i 

“Yes, lady, at the hostelry down yonder!” 
Eleanor turned away and mused for severhl j 
moments. At last she addressed Ralph again, j 

“I have no means of writing here,” she said, > 

16 * 


“ and the reply should be prompt. Go back to 
the hostel and say that, being near the village and 
somewhat weary withal, I will wait his coming, 
and give the answer in person—or better yet, 
will walk slowly toward the outskirts of the 
park,” she added, casting an apprehensive look 
around—“ say that I have but little time: and 
now hasten back with all speed.” 

Ralph obeyed with alacrity, threading the 
forest like a deer, and measuring the open 
space between it and the hostel almost with 
the speed of that animal. Eleanor followed 
him with her eyes, and then moved slowly 
along the path in which he had disappeared, 
ruminating as she went, and evidently dissatis¬ 
fied and greatly perplexed by that which had 
happened. 

“How am I to extricate myself?—how pacify 
this liot-brained boy without telling him the 
truth,” thus her thoughts ran. “Come up to 
Blickling?—he must never do that: ah, why did 
I not know all before the poor youth was cast 
among us. But a king’s son, Percy absent, or 
cold as death to all that I felt—who would not 
have done as I did and more ? I but encouraged 
his boyish admiration, and when it ripened into 
something more serious, I only did not discour¬ 
age it—now—” Eleanor paused, she could not 
think of the passion, warm and glowing with the 
first impetuous feelings of youth, that her own 
art had at least fanned into birth without a shud¬ 
der. “ Oh, that he had spared me this meeting,” 
she uttered aloud, “or that it were over, and he 
away. 'How shall I receive him?—how act?” 

Eleanor clasped her hands tightly as she spoke, 
and hurried forward goaded on, as it were, by a 
wild desire to brave the meeting at once which 
it was impossible to avoid. She paused abruptly 
in her rapid walk, and drawing back into the 
shadow of an oak, stood panting for breath with 
her eyes fixed almost wildly on a figure that 
came up through a glade of the wood, looking 
around at each step as if in search of some one. 
He saw the gleam of Eleanor’s garments through 
the trees, and leaving the path came toward her. 

“Eleanor—Miss Howard, this is kind—very 
kind. I scarcely deserve all the happiness of 
this meeting,” said the young duke of Richmond, 
seizing the tremulous hand which Eleanor ex¬ 
tended with a constrained smile of welcome. 

“ Nay, your grace, I had no choice but to meet 
you thus,” said Eleanor, withdrawing her hand 
with a faint shudder from the passionate kisses 
which the boy duke was lavishing upon it. “I 
dare not receive you as my guest in the mansion 
of Sir Thomas Boleyn. He would not keep this 
visit secret from the king an hour. Nay, I trem¬ 
ble lest some passer by detects our interview.” 
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“Let them,” exclaimed the youth impetu¬ 
ously, “ because I am the king’s son is honora¬ 
ble love forbidden me? I fear not to present 
myself at the portal of Sir Thomas Boleyn, and 
of him to demand a conference with the lady 
who shall ere many months become my duchess. 
What though he send a messenger at once*to my 
kingly sire?—I would gladly have some third 
party break the matter to him.” 

“ Alas—alas, my lord, your speech distresses 
me—I entreat, I implore, talk not to me of love. 
Between us two it is forbidden,” said Eleanor, 
almost wildly. 

“ And who has forbidden it ?” cried Richmond, 
“not the king—he loves me—he will consent— 
and who else shall dare to step between Rich¬ 
mond and his love ?” 

“Oh, desist—I beseech you desist,” cried 
Eleanor, clasping her hands, “ bitterly—most 
bitterly do I regret all that has passed. I will 
be your friend, your sister, anything but your 
wife—that I can never—never be!” 

“This is new language, sadly and readily ac¬ 
counted for!” cried the young duke, recoiling 
a pace backward in overwhelming surprise— 
“Eleanor Howard you love another. This ac¬ 
counts for your sudden departure from Lord 
Shrewsbury’s protection to that of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn. You fled from expressions of devotion 
that had become irksome, and now lend a wil¬ 
ling ear to the heir of Blickling. Is this sooth? 
Speak, lady—for once deal frankly with me. 
Tell me that all the past is false—the future— 
my future a blank.” 

“My lord—my lord, I have dealt frankly with 
you—I can never be your wife—I can never re¬ 
turn the love with which you honor me. Let 
this suffice—forgive me the pain I impart, and 
now farewell!” 

Eleanor held forth her hand, it trembled, and 
her fine ears were full of tears. She was meek 
and supplicating—her very attitude seemed 
pleading for forbearance. 

The young duke was moved—he took her 
hand and grasped it, while liis eyes were bent 
searchingly on her face. 

“One question—this heir of Blickling—do you ; 


He took her hand again, pressed it to his lips 
and left hor. - She saw hint walking rapidly 
away—she called after him—she followed him 
a few paces while the eager tears streamed down 
her face, but his movements were impetuous, 
and the woods were full of insect noises that 
drowned her voice. He moved on and was soon 
lost among the trees. 

“Oh, mother of heaven, where will all this 
end?” cried the alarmed girl, and sinking to tlie 
earth she wept long and bitterly. Strange and 
conflicting passions battled in her heart—pity 
for the hopeless passion of that warm-hearted 
boy, severe regret and something like self-con¬ 
tempt for the encouragement with which she 
had early excited that passion—even a degree 
of pure affection for him, sweet and new to her 
heart—all combined to render the moment one 
• of intense and agonizing grief. 

But Eleanor Howard was not one to indulge 
in self-accusation long. All at once she started 
\ up and tore her clasped hands asunder with pas- 
; sionate violence—“why condemn myself?” she 
exclaimed aloud—“is it not written? While I 
suffer for the sin of my parent, shall he escape? 
They had muffled him in the purple of a throne, 
and yet destiny found him out even there. Still 
—still I wish it had been otherwise—he is a 
noble youth, and I would fain save him this 
> bitter curse of unrequited love—a sister’s affec¬ 
tion—oh, how his lip curled when I offered 
him that!” Thus half murmuring the thoughts 
that rose so tumultuously in her heart, the youn^ 
girl moved toward the hall. 

CHAPTER VII. 

And now our story turns to the palace of 
Westminster, where bluff King Harry held his 
court. A revel had shaken these old palace 
walls the night before, and so the king slept 
late in the morning, turning now and then in 
his luxurious slumber, and heaving the rich bed 
drapery to and fro as the sunshine streamed over 
him more and more broadly from the stained 
window at the head of his couch. Twice an 
attendant had stolen into the chamber on tip¬ 
toe, but finding the monarch asleep, retreated 


love him ?” 

“No,” said Eleanor with emphasis, and look- ; 
ing firmly at the duke. “I love him not—he 
has had no part in the determination which I 
but now expressed. Now leave me, my lord, 
for I shall be missed at the hall.” 

“I do leave you,” cried Richmond, relin- \ 
quishing her hand—noble and proud maiden, 

I do leave you, but it shall only be for a brief 
season. The king shall decide the question for 
us—farewell!” 


with equal caution, without daring to arouse 
him. At last the door opened again, and the 
young Duke of Richmond entered. Less cau¬ 
tiously than the attendant, but still with a light 
tread he approached the couch, and leaning 
against one of the massive pillars, stood gazing 
upon the slumbering monarch. The noise of 
his entrance only made Henry turn once more 
restively on his pillow, and tossing one pon¬ 
derous arm over his head, he sank to repose 
again with a broad smile upon his lips, as if the 
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change of position had given a brighter coloring 
to his dreams. The youth marked thjs, and an 
answering smile brightened his young face, “his 
dreams are pleasant, he will arouse himself in 
good humor,” were the thoughts to which this 
smile gave rise. “If he had frowned in his 
sleep I must have stolen forth again to wait for 
some more promising moment; I wish he would 
awake.” 

After a few moments the desire thus mutely 
expressed, grew so strong in the young man that 
he could not refrain from agitating the velvet 
counterpane which had become entangled around 
the monarch’s person in many a glowing wave. 
Harry started, dashed his arm abroad, and half 
rose from his pillow. 

“ Ha, Richmond—is it thou ?” cried the mo¬ 
narch, reaching forth his hand with a cordial 
smile— c< so thou hast come up from Shrews¬ 
bury at last. Efaith, but we have missed thee 
at court.” 

Richmond submitted his white hand to the 
monarch’s grasp, and sinking upon his knees 
beside the couch, his lips were pressed with 
affectionate warmth upon the fingers that im¬ 
prisoned his. 

“ And her highness, the queen, how fares the 
gracious lady?” said the youth, as Henry pressed 
his disengaged hand caressingly upon his son’s 
head, brushing back the rich waves of hair from 
his temples that he might more clearly mark any 
change in those handsome features. 

“Well, boy—well!—and will be right glad to 
see thee at court again—not that she may not 
have a jealous pang or so when she sees how 
every day brings the Tudor stamp more and 
more into this young face!” 

“The queen has ever been kind and gracious 
to me,” said the youth gratefully. 

“And so she always shall be,” cried the king. 
“Efaith, I should like to see any one about our 
court—man or woman—brave enough to wag a 
finger at the king’s son,” 

Henry paused—rested his hand more heavily 
on the duke’s head, and looking full in the up¬ 
turned face, added with smiling emphasis, “and 
heir, it may be.” 

The boy started. The color rushed over his 
temples, and then left his face serious and some¬ 
what pale. His eyes drooped, and bending his 
hea^ with an air of deprecating humility, he 
murmured— 

“Ah, sire—sire—grant your son but a single 
wish, and let who will be heir to your throne 
and honors. Richmond covets happiness rather 
than a crown.” 

“ Saint George!—the boy will be a philosopher 
before his father,” cried Henry laughing. “Now 


. most men deem a crown and happiness one and 

< the same thing, but this looks suspicious. Hark 

< ye, Richmond, what fair lady has been teaching 

< thy boy’s heart its first lesson in love?—not 
Shrewsbury’s daughter? But that I knew her 

j plighted to Henry Percy thou hadst not been 
j sent to try the air of her father’s castle.” 

The youth bent his face an instant, and then 
j lifted it to his father’s gaze glowing with blushes, 
but with an open and frank expression that 
warmed the king’s heart toward him. 

| “The Lady Mary is everything, pure and 
$ beautiful,” said the duke; “but it is not love 
| of her that makes me tremble thus at thy feet, 
\ sire. At Shrewsbury’s Castle was another lady 

S young, beautiful-” 

“ Ha!” ejaculated the king, with an angry in¬ 
tonation—“ and who may this other lady be ?” 

! “She is a relative of Lord Shrewsbury—an 
| orphan and a Howard,” said Richmond in a 
\ low voice. 

| “A relative of Shrewsbury’s—an orphan—a 
I Howard!” exclaimed Henry, growing more and 
| more irritated—“and so this young Howard 
thought it no mean policy to entrap the only son 
of her king. By my soul, but these Howards 
mount high—we have had some experience of 
their ambition before this; ay, and of their fas- 
cination too. They are a fair and dangerous 
race these dames of the Howard line—1 should 
I not have trusted thee among them, boy.” 

“Nay, your thoughts do the fair Eleanor 
great injustice,” said Richmond, with generous 
animation. “She did nothing to excite my love 
—scarcely would listen to it even from the first. 
In the end she drove me from her side, and con- 
? cealing the pity which I am sure she feels for 

< love so ardent as mine, bade me abandon all 

< hopes of a union with her, for she would never 
| listen to my suit.” 

| “Never listen to thy suit!” cried Henry, with 

| a sudden revulsion of feelings. “By my soul, 
| these Howard dames queen it bravely yet—not 
i listen to thy suit—we shall see—we shall see, 

< boy. How dared she give this answer till the 
i wishes of her king were known !” 

| “ And will you, oh, sire—my king, my father 

< —will you consent?” cried Richmond. 

\ “ What right had this maiden to repulse thee 

< till she knew our will? Henry Tudor’s son 
j frowned upon! The highest lady in the land 

< shall yet go down upon her knees with gratitude 

< at the slightest token of his favor- -as for this 
proud minion we will have her before us. Wc 

< will see if she can brave the king to his face!” 
j Henry started up in the bed, and spurning the 

rich drapery away strode out upon the floor, his 
night-gown of golden damask sweeping around 
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him, and his naked feet stamping the rushes mother of Eleanor Howard before him, and the 
down as he walked hastily across the room. ; earl went forth evidently much agitated. 

“Now while we are robing, boy, let us have Henry remained in his cabinet thoughtful and 
the whole of this love-tale—we would learn somewhat depressed. That which had been the 
more of it. Come, thou slialt be our groom of merest caprice of an affectionate moment, had 
the chamber for once, and we thy father con- from new circumstances and feelings become 
fessor. So fill the basin from yon urn, and on S an object of state policy. The king was now 
with the story while we bathe our hands.” s anxious for his own sake to settle the destiny of 

The young duke surprised and rendered sud- his illegitimate son, and that in a manner calcu- 
denly happy by the unexpected turn which his \ lated to level him with the common nobility of 
father’s inconsistent nature had taken, started \ the kingdom. His own heart had for the first 
forward with alacrity to perform those offices \ time been aroused to a knowledge of its fiery 
at the royal toilet, which were ever rendered j passions. Scarcely had Anne Boleyn, the new 
by persons of high birth. He filled the massive < maid of honor to his queen, appeared at court 
silver basin with perfumed water; drew forth ? when the king became her slave, not openly— 
the snowy napkins, and promptly arranged the < he was too cautious for that—but his whole im- 
robes that lay scattered around the chamber in J petuous will was bent upon obtaining some re¬ 
glittering disarray. As he proceeded with his ? turn to the passion that had never been fully 
toilet, Henry by many a question and encou- ' aroused in his heart till then. He saw that the 
raging remark, drew from the grateful youth all maid of honor was proud as she was beautiful, 
the history of his love for Eleanor Howard, of > and he felt intuitively that she would brook no 
her flight into Norfolk, his own journey thither, ? rivalry in his favor, not even that of his son. It 
and the cold repulse which had been the result j was well, therefore, that Richmond’s destiny 

of his adventure. ? should be settled even as his own wishes led: 

} 1 

Had this information reached Henry at another . and that by a union with the nobility, he should 
time or from an indirect source, his anger against < gradually glide from his too prominent station 
the youth would probably have been insufferable, j at court. 

But now his pride was aroused by the temerity j While pondering over these things in his mind 
of the humble orphan who had dared of her own < Henry remained alone in his cabinet. At length 
will to repulse one of the royal blood. On the '< a page came in from the ante-room, followed by 
moment his course was taken and his will ex- - the Earl of Shrewsbury and a lady. The gar- 
pressed. And in considerably less than half an ments of the female were rich in material, but 
hour after Henry had left his chamber a courier ! of a fashion that had prevailed twenty years 
was on his way to Lord Shrewsbury, bearing a \ before; her face was veiled, and she walked 
royal order that the earl should directly come ' forward with difficulty as if in feeble health, or 
up to London, bringing with him any person j suffering from some overpowering emotion, 
or persons interested in the maiden known as j Shrewsbury advanced a few paces into the 
Eleanor Howard, who was also commanded to < cabinet, holding the lady by the hand. Then 
appear at court. i he drew back with a profound reverence, and 


Three weeks from this time Lord Shrewsbury, \ closing the door, left Mabel Howard face to face 
with his entire household, was domesticated in i with the king. 

London; and not many days after came also the j Lord Shrewsbury seated himself in the ante- 
familyof Sir Thomas Boleyn, and with it Eleanor room, and with an expression of stern patience 
Howard. upon his haughty features, awaited the coming 

chapter viii. \ forth of his wife’s sister. A half hour—an hour 


“May it please your highness, I cannot an- ? went by, and then there arose a slight sound in 
swer for the lady in this matter. She has a j the closet; the door opened and King Henry ap- 
mother living, and to her must the royal wishes \ peared, his face was deadly pale, and it seemed 


be explained,” thus said the Earl of Shrewsbury, as if he had been weeping. He glanced around, 
as he stood in the royal cabinet after a brief and seeing that the earl alone remained within 


audience with the king. 

“Let the mother be sent for then,” said 
Henry; “before nightfall shall this question 
be settled. See that the lady is before us in 
half an hour.” 

Lord Shrewsbury hesitated; he seemed about 
to urge some objection, but Henry cut him short 
with another peremptory order to bring the 


the ante-room, advanced hastily toward him. 

“Take her back,” he said, wringing the earl’s 
hand. “ I did not think it in the power of mortal 
woman to move me thus.” 

The Earl of Shrewsbury [arose, scarcely re¬ 
turning the grasp of his monarch’s hand. 

“Your highness shall be obeyed,” he said 
coldly. “Waits the Lady Mabel within?” 
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But Henry was so deeply agitated that he 
heeded not the manner of the earl. 

“ At another time we x will talk more of this,” 
he said abruptly, and he passed through a side 
door ashamed of emotions that had taken him 
by surprise, leaving him no power to conquer 
or conceal them. 

A few minutes after the Earl of Shrewsbury 
passed through the ante-room, leading the Lady 
Mabel. Her veil was down: she leaned heavily 
upon his arm, and tottered feebly in her walk. 
No word was spoken: and they disappeared 
slowly like mourners at a funeral. 

About an hour after this the king passed into 
the ante-room. 

“ Who waits ?” he inquired, addressing a page. 
cc The Duke of Richmond should have arrived 
ere this.” 

“He is in the cabinet, your highness. We 
would not ask the young duke to sit here among 
the pages . 99 

Henry opened the cabinet door and went in. 
Richmond was sitting in his father’s chair of 
state, for the king’s indulgence made this no 
unusual liberty; but when Henry appeared he 
arose with inimitable grace, and, bending low, 
stood besid# the seat, his face gradually chang¬ 
ing to an anxious expression as he marked the 
painful emotions still visibly written on the 
monarch’s features. 

Henry sunk into the chair without looking at 
his son; and covering his face with one broad 
hand sighed heavily. 

“You sent for me, sire,” said Richmond at 
length; “I trusted—I hoped for good tidings. 
The pages told me that Lord Shrewsbury had 
been here.” 

Henry looked up: his hand fell heavily on the 
chair-arm, and he evidently assumed an angry 
tone to conceal deeper feelings. 

“Boy,” he said, “I tell thee this love that 
thou talkest of is but a child’s folly; it would 
not outlast the possession of its object a month. 
Forget it—forget it!” 

“Alas, my father, command not this,” cried 
the youth, sinking to his knees. “It is my life: 
take this sweet hope away, and you will soon 
have no son.” 

“ I tell thee, boy, it cannot be. It is a folly— 
it is sacrilege,” cried Henry, clenching his hand 
on the arm-chair, and speaking in a tone of 
mingled anger and grief that thrilled through 
the youth. 

“Sacrilege! father.” 

The king arose, there was no color in his face: 
and his broad chest heaved as he walked to and 
fro in the room. 

“And Will not this content thee?” he said, 


in a low voice; “ then know all,” and bending 
down to the youth, whose face rested on the 
cushion of the chair, the monarch whispered a 
few words that trembled as they fell from his 
lips. 

The youth started up like a deer shot in the 
side—his eyes turned wildly upon the king—his 
white lips fell apart, and without uttering a word 
he sank to the floor. 

The boy had told the truth. That hope was 
his life. (to be continued.) 


AN HOUR IN THE WOODS. 

BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 

Far up in the hills where the blue dashing rills 

Through the green Summer forests speed on and 
away; 

Where each flower of the wild gems of nectar distils, 
Amid scenes all unfanned by the breath of decay; 

Is a spot where the poplar and tall mountain pine, 

The storm-daring oak and the locust are seen; 

And their grey trunks are wrapt by the parasite vine 
In a beautiful garment of purple and green, 

In the sweet Summer wild wood, 

So dear to my childhood, 

The dim waving wild wood so shady and green. 

There the proud silver beech hangs its head in the air, 
And sighs as the wind murmurs low through the shade; 
And the ash and the elm weave a canopy there, 

As they lead o’er the distance their long colonnade; 
There the south wind at play ’mid the mosses and leaves 
Breathes the grace and the beauty of love o’er the 
scene; 

While the Spring for each young spray a coronet weaves 
’Midst the tall twilight woods with its richness of 
green. 

There grow the sweet primrose and proud mountain 
lily 

In shades seldom stirred by the footstep of man; 

And the lilac by streams in magnificence stilly, 

Has bloomed since the cycle of ages began; 

There at dusk on the spray the coy wood pigeon perches, 
And the owlet moans sad from his ivy-wove screen; 
There at morn on the meads the bright humming-bird 
searches 

Amid odor and dew for the flowers on the green. 

Oh! there as I stray on the bright lap of Spring, 

And hear the low winds through the branches com¬ 
plain ; 

Then back to my heart and my brain do they bring— 
And back in their fulness and freshness again; 

And back to my bosom the voices that fell 

On my ear in the morning of life’s Summer scene, 
When Hope’s angels drew nigh for a moment to dwell, 
,And youth’s visions were clothed in their glorious 
sheen, 

And life’s Summer wild wood 
Brought joy to my childhood, 

With its sweet-briers, its myrtle and primroses green. 
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OUR FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 

MAY, JUNE AND JULY. 

We resume, in this number, the conversation of our 
friends, Charles and his wife, on the cultivation of 
flowers. Our readers will remember that, in prece¬ 
ding numbers, the treatment of bulbous roots and early 
spring flowers was discussed. The first speaker is 
Charles. 

“May, pet, finishes your care of hot or green-house 
plants, for they may now be transplanted to the open 
air. Before doing so, however, they should be shifted 
into larger pots, stood in the shade for a few days, and 
well watered and syringed. The Camillias and Da¬ 
phnes and whatever other evergreen plants you may 
possess of similar character thrive best with little sun, 
and will grow more freely and require less attention if 
their pots are plunged into the earth up to, or even 
with their surfaces. The Cacti, however, do not re¬ 
quire such treatment. Some Geraniums will now be 
in full flower, and will require frequent watering. If 
the season be very warm this may be done both at 
morning and evening: evening, however, is the best 
time for watering plants. Syringing too should be 
continued throughout the whole summer. 

“Your roses may now be transferred to the border, 
where they will thrive better than they possibly can 
in pots, for they will have more nutriment. Once 
planted out they require no more attention until fall. 
Those that you intend to remain in pots should, how¬ 
ever, be carefully watered, and the size of the pots 
increased as the plants improve in size. But perhaps 
you may wish to increase your collections, and if you 
should, I would recommend such varieties as bloom 
the whole season. Among the finest of the family are 
the Noisettes. After these follow the Dew Scented 
Roses, which are again succeeded by the Indian, the 
Bourbon, the Lawrence or Miniature Roses, the Mu- 
raphylla and the Musk Roses, all of which are per¬ 
petual bloomers. Their name is legion or I would 
specify the varieties. Buist’s “Rose Manual” will, 
however, supply you with the names and descriptions 
of the various kinds. 

“All roses will thrive best, if in pots, in an equal 
ijjbcture of sand, turfy looms or leaf mould and well 
rotted manure, and their growth and bloom may be 
much increased by occasional waterings with manure 
water. This is easily made. The drippings from the 
cow or horse stable may be thrown into a barrel or 
hogshead and covered with water, which may be 
drawn off after it has remained two or three weeks. 
It should never be used too strong. Its strength may 
be best tested by its color, which should be of the hue 
of strong black tea, never darker. Poudrette —a quart 
to two or three gallons of water is also excellent, and 
guano at the rate of a quarter of a pound to the same 
proportion of water, will be found very nourishing. 
The two latter mixtures should be frequently stirred. 

“ And now let us turn to the annuals, all of which will 
be well up, and some of them of considerable size. The 
more delicate varieties should be carefully weeded, 
and the ground around their roots occasionally stirred 
with a very small hoe, or pointed stick. If you intend 


I allowing them to grow in the position in which they 
were sown, they should be thinned out, being careful 
to do this on a damp or cloudy day, lest the sun and 
air, acting on their exposed roots, might destroy your 
> whole set. If, however, you wish to transplant them, 
^ do so under the same circumstances, removing them 

I w'ith as large a ball of earth as possible adhering to 
their roots, and watering them in their new situations. 
^ Rainy weather is always the best for transplanting. 
$ The early varieties sown in the house may also be set 
> out, being careful to remove under similar circum- 
\ stances. Should the sun come out after their removal 
| to the border, it will be necessary to shade them for a 

I few days, when they will do well without any further 
care through the season, save occasionally loosening 
the earth around them, and keeping their vicinity free 
from weeds.” 

“ But my beds of summer bulbs—have you forgotten 
them?” said Marian. 

“ Indeed I had, and they deserved more kindness at 
my hands, for they are valuable auxiliaries to a hand¬ 
some parterre. Your beds, if you intend to make 
< ( beds, a proceeding scarcely necessary in a small gar- 
} den where bulbs look better in clumps, should be well 
] dug, and if the ground is too stiff, filled up with a 

I mixture of leaf mould, sand and water-rotted manure: 
bulbs thrive best in such a compost. The most beau¬ 
tiful are the Gladiolus, the Tigridse, the Tuberose, 
and the Dahlia. Of the varieties of the Gladiolus, the 
> Natalensis, or parrot-flowered Gladiolu£, yellow and 
\ crimson in color, the Cardinalis, scarlet, the floribun- 
| dus, a delicate pink with dark crimson ceres, and 
^ the Ramosus, a blush and crimson variety, are the 
} greatest favorites. The Amaryllis gramassissina is 
also a beautiful object, its superb velvet crimson 
j bloom always fills the eye with admiration. The 
| Tigrida conchiflora or Tiger flower is a superb 
; plant, displaying a constant succession of rich gold 
| and crimson spotted blossoms, while its sister variety 

I the crimson conchiflora is scarcely less beautiful. 
The Tuberose is less pretending, with its delicate 
white blooms, but it possesses a charm beyond its 
rivals, in perfume more powerful than that of any 
\ other flower. And now for June.” 

> “You have forgotten the Dahlia.” 

\ “ True. The Dahlia is very easy of cultivation, re- 

\ quiring little more care than the common potato. The 
j easiest mode of growth is to separate the roots at the 
> crown where they exhibit their eyes, leaving a tuber 
s to each, and thus to plant them out in their position 
< in the border, digging the soil around them eighteen 
| inches deep, and giving them plenty of manure. Or 
> the eyes may be taken off close to the root, planted 
s in small pots when if protected from the sun and air, 

< they will soon take root, after whieh they may be 
: planted out in the border. They rarely do well, how- 
; ever, when cultivated in the latter manner without 
; the assistance of a hot-bed, in which they grow luxu- 
; riously. It is, however, the best mode of cultivation. 
“For June and July you have little to do except to 
attend to the watering of your green-house plants, and 
;! turning them occasionally to prevent their being drawn 
; to one side by the sun, toward which plants will always 
incline. The plants in your borders will also require 
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weeding, and during the night you will have to stake 
your Dahlias to prevent them from being blown down 
by the winds. In the latter part of June, however, 
some Tulips and Hyacinths will have cast their fo¬ 
liage, when it will be necessary to take them from 
the earth, and to lay them away in some dry situation 
until the time of replanting, when I will give you 
further directions.” 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

In pursuance of our promise, we give in this number 
fashions for May, and also for the.approaching summer 
in advance. 

Fig. i.—A Promenade Dress of blue foulard or 
Canton silk; corsage high and much pointed; sleeves 
full and banded at the wrist, such as are called half¬ 
bishop : the skirt is full, with two flounces: instead of 
a visits, a scarf made of the same material of the 
dress is worn, trimmed around the bottom with a row 
of very deep lace: a Verona bonnet, ornamented on the 
right side with flowers completes this costume. 

Fig. ii. — Polka Habit. —This dress may be made 
of embroidered linen, or other light summer material, 
and is a very beautiful affair to be worn on pic-nics, or 
as a morning promenade dress at the Springs. The 
corsage is high, but opening a little in front: the skirt 
plain and full. A gipsy bonnet, trimmed with broad 
ribbon and a bouquet, completes this piquant costume. 

General Remarks. —For the benefit of the general 
reader we will chronicle in a succinct way the changes 
in fashion which the season has brought forth. In 
bontiets there is little alteration, except that they are 
more in the cottage shape. They are the straw, the 
chip, or the Verona, the latter a new article, very 
much like the chip, but made of infinitely fine linen 
braid, and therefore durable. We are told they can 
be done up to look as well as ever. Drawn bonnets 
are to be worn, and we saw a Parisian one of great 
beauty made of blue silk and trimmed with lace; but 
in Philadelphia crepe lisse alone is used as the mate¬ 
rial. Flowers will be the principal trimming, though 
delicate plumes are used occasionally. One of the 
prettiest bonnets we have seen is a chip, trimmed with 
a bunch of blue flowers on the right side, and with a 
plain knot of white ribbon on the left: the inside having 
small blue violets. 

In dresses , the varieties of styles and materials are 
almost infinite. Silks will be much worn, especially 
what are called the new style foulards, but which in 
reality are Canton silks; these may be had of all pat¬ 
terns, but chiefly plaids and checks, the most fashiona¬ 
ble being in blue and white. They make a light, cool 
material, and have the advantage of brilliant colors 
which never fade. Light colored silks, in a$ripes of 
the same hue, will also be worn. Barges, lawns, bal- 
zorines, cambrics, &c., will be in use. The fash¬ 
ionable patterns of all printed goods are small, some 
of the prettiest French lawns have merely minute dots 
for figures. Corsages are generally made low, or if 
high then opening a little in front: and they are now 
universally a point. The most fashionable sleeve is 
a full one, banded at the wrist, a sort of half-bishop: 
sometimes there is no band, but the sleeve hangs loose, 


' a la oriental. Flounces are not ruffled as much as 

< formerly, but put on nearly flat. The corsage is trim- 
j med most frequently with a cape, ornamented with 
\ buttons and fringe. 

< Visites will still be worn as well as scarfs. The 
\ most fashionable visile in Paris is of silver-grey silk, 
I but as yet they have been little adopted in Philadelphia, 
j Black silk, with lace trimming, will still be the most 
\ ordinary material. To our notion there is nothing 
| prettier than a loose cape of the same material of the 
{ dress : for this sets off a good figure to advantage, and 

has quite the air distingue. White Canton crepe 
shawls, richly figured, will be worn until summer 
approaches. For summer a very pretty shawl in em- 
$ broidered net-work will be fashionable. 

\ A Promenade Dress. —We have seen a very pretty 

< one of pale verdant green plaid barege ; the skirt, which 
( is made very full, is trimmed round the lower part with 
| eight narrow fullings of the same material, headed with 
; a broad hem, which is again finished with a double ful- 
j ling pareil to the lower one; high corsage, cut rather 
? low down the centre in the prevailing style. 

^ A Carriage Dress. —A recherche carriage dress is 
| of blue silk, the skirt made very full, and trimmed 
around the lower part with four rouleaux of blue satin, 
\ covered with a narrow vandyked gympe, and above 
\ that three more rouleaux similarly decorated; high 
| body, opening half way down the front, and plain long 
| sleeves. Mantelet of black lace, trimmed round with 
/ a double row of black lace; a single row ascending up 
\ the front, and widening so as to form a kind of callor 
upon the back. White crepe bonnet, lined with amber 
j crepe, and decorated with a ribbon the same color, and 
\ a long twisted ostrich feather, a row of lace turning 
| back flat over the edge of the brim. 

* - 

| REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

( Flirtation. A Story of the Heart. By Lady 
'> Charlotte Bury. 1 vol. T. B. Feterson. —This is 
\ the best of Lady Charlotte Bury’s fictions, and quite 
; equal to any of Miss Pickering’s. The story is full 
\ of interest, and the characters well drawn, those of 
Lady Emily and Lord Mowbry particularly so. We 
know nowhere, in the range of fiction, a more sweet 
and engaging heroine than the Lady Emily. How 
\ beautiful her amiability in contrast with the selfishness 
\ of her sister! How kind she is to' the old general— 
i how willing even to sacrifice her love to her duty to- 
l ward him! Her playfulness and grace are inimitable, 
? she is just such a character as one would suppose a 
j high-minded man would fall in love with at once. 

< Such is in fact the case with Lord Mowbry. Before 
( her genial presence his misanthopy fades at once and 

> forever. Such a female, cheering the domestic fire- 
\ side with her smiles, and diffusing around her a very 

< atmosphere of peace and happiness, is our beau ideal 
? of a wife or daughter. 

> “ A perfect woman, nobly planned 

] To warn, to comfort and command, 

| And yet a spirit still, and bright 

< With something of an angel Tight!” 

The moral of the story—the folly and wickedness 
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even of the most, so called, innocent flirtations—is 
admirably worked out in the careers of Rose Melvin 
and Lady Florence, as well as in the remorse to which 
Lord Mowbry becomes a victim in consequence of his 
, trifling with Rosalinda. Altogether, we consider this 
one of the very best novels of fashionable life that we 
have ever read. 

Spencer's Fairy Queen. —We come now to the 
library of American books, by Wiley & Putnam, got¬ 
ten up in numbers at fifty cents each, on good paper, 
and with all the auxiliaries necessary to a substantial 
and elegant library. And here is old Chaucer with his 
quaint English, and Spencer with his brilliant imagery 
done up together. Fairy Queen and all in two parts, 
the one by Chaucer, edited by Charles D. Deshla, and 
the other, Spencer’s Fairy Queen, with a biography, 
by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Both have performed their 
tasks well, and their labors have presented these choice 
old writers before the American reader disencumbered 
of much that renders the reading of almost any pre¬ 
vious edition of Chaucer and Spencer, a task which 
few but antiquarians are willing to undertake. Both 
the publishers and editors deserve great credit for 
having, as it were, exhumed these treasures of old 
English literature. 

Hazlitt's Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. Wiley if 
Putnam. —This magnificent work is lying entire on 
our table, to be pressed among the most valuable works 
on our book shelves, and to be read again and again, 
not only for the great amount of historical knowledge 
contained in its pages, but for the delightful style and 
minute natural touches given of the life and habits of 
one of the most stupendous men that ever breathed. 
These six numbers of Napoleon’s life contain more to 
fascinate the attention and excite the feelings than any 
fifty novels we ever read, and all this independent 
of the vast amount of useful information combined 
in them. The style in which they are gotten up is 
scarcely inferior to the best English works, and the 
price only three shillings per number. It forms a part 
of Wiley & Putnam’s library of choice reading. 

Harper's Publications. —We have no books this 
month from Harper & Brothers, excepting James’ new 
work of The Castle of Ehrenstein , a better novel than 
he has given us in a long time—and Cinq Mars, by 
De Vigne, a thrilling historical romance. 

We learn, however, that they have published No. 
2*2 of that splendid series the New Miscellany , and 
are rapidly coming out with the Pictorial History of 
England, one of the greatest works ever published. 
We see also that Von Muller's History of the World 
is to be issued from the Harper press this week, a 
splendid work. We hope to render justice to it next 
month. 

Whittier's Supernaturalism in New England .— 
A singular volume, such as only a man like Whittier 
—brim full of the very essence of romance and poetry 
—could write. The little volume is dotted over with 
a thousand beautiful anecdotes, and enriched with some 
rare poetry—stories of witchcraft, haunted houses, sor¬ 
cerers,^., are given with all the author’s usual ability. 
It is a book calculated to interest the reader in no ordi¬ 
nary degree. Price twenty-five cents. 


Travels in Peru. By Dr. J. Von Tschudi. Wiley 
if Putnam. —Really and truly if the two numbers which, 
form this work were not of the most delightful books 
ever published by a traveller, we could not be induced 
to cramp our pen by writing the author’s name; but one 
gathers so much from them to delight and instruct that 
everything else is forgotten. The country and objects 
described have in a great degree escaped travellers; 
and the book comes to the reader fresh, and combining 
with all its other merits, the charm of novelty. It forms 
two more numbers of Wiley & Putnam’s library of 
choice reading. 

Spaniards and their Country. By Richard Ford. 
—Spain, considering its position and its attractions, 
■’has been less trodden by book writers than almost any 
j country of southern Europe. Yet the two numbers of 
| this work are a proof that even Italy is no more abun- 
; dant in interesting objects than Spain; nor is there a 
| country on earth whose history partakes so much of 

> the nature of Romance. Like Travels in Peru, just 
) noticed, the work before us fills a space in this kind 

< of literature—and fills it well too, which has long re- 
$ quired the labor of some faithful pen like that of the 
| author. 

> V__dT<zry Hountt's Ballads. —In sober truth this library 
| of choice reading, which has given Wiley & Putnam 
| so much celebrity as publishers, contains nothing but 
; 11 books that are books,” and among the most delicious 
c things in it is Mary Howitt’s Ballads. Like everything, 

5 chaste, bright and natural, are the outgushings of this 

< woman’s genius. She deserves the place given her in 
) this library, and in the hearts of all who read her books. 

S Liebig's Agricultural Chemistry. 1 vol. T. B. 

1 Peterson. —This is a new and very cheap edition of a 

> work which ought to be the hands of every person; but 
| to the gardener or agriculturalist its value is incalcu- 
\ lable. 

> Liebig's Animal Chemistry. 1 vol. T. B. Peter - 
^ son. —A work of not inferior importance to the last, 

> though on a different theme. These are the only edi- 
l tions of either of these publications to be had in the 
l country. 

5 Wiley if Putnam have published a twenty-five cent * 
book, by the author of Proverbial Philosophy, entitled 
Probabilities, an Aid to Faith —and number four of 
Dealings with the firm of Dombey if Son. 


Publisher’s Card. —Our success, this year, has 
exceeded that of any former one, and surpassed our 
most sanguine expectations. In consequence, we shall 
put new vigor into our magazine, both in the literary 
and pictorial department. We have engaged several 
fresh writers, and made arrangements for a series of 
superb plates. Mrs. Stephens’ story will be completed 
in another number, when she will furnish our readers 
with a tale of American life. In the fashion depart¬ 
ment we shall still maintain our supremacy, and anti¬ 
cipate all rivals whatever boasts they may make to the 
contrary. 
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THE HEBREW CONVERT. 

BY MARY V. SPENCER. 

It was in that land made sacred by the pre¬ 
sence of the Redeemer, and still wonderful not¬ 
withstanding the ruin in which it lies, it was 
in Palestine, and many a long year ago, that 
two persons might have been seen walking in a 
garden contiguous to a somewhat stately man¬ 
sion outside the walls of Jerusalem. The hour 
was evening, and the stars were already begin¬ 
ning to dot the soft Judean sky. One of the 
persons was a young man in the prime of early 
manhood, with an erect and noble air: the other 1 
was a female some years his junior, of great per- \ 
sonal loveliness. They seemed engaged in eager 5 
conversation. j 

“Nay ! then you love me not,” said the young 
man. 

“This is unjust,” replied the female, “and 
you know it. Oh! have I not loved you from i 
childhood? Is not my every thought of you? 
How can you be so cruelly suspicious ?” i 

“Then, why not marry me, sweet Ruth?” 
was the earnest reply. < 

“ I am a Christian/ 5 said the maiden, “ and i 
you-” 

“ A Hebrew. I know it. But have not Chris- ! 
tians and Hebrews wed before now ? We are of > 
the same race, partially of the same religion; for > 
you believe all that I do, and only differ from me j 
in believing more.” j 

“ But that more-” 

“You would say it is an irreparable barrier, i 
It must not, it shall not be. Accept me for a > 
husband, dear girl, and let our difference of be- \ 
lief be mutually kept out of sight. Nay, turn*? 
not away your head. Believe me/ 5 added the \ 
speaker, in an earnest tone, “it has not been \ 
without a struggle that I have resolved to marry l 
you in spite of your change of religion : a son of > 
Judah ought not to mate with a Nazarene; but 
I love you so passionately, I have loved you so i 
long, ay! until my love has grown a part of my J 
being, that I would die without you.” i 

Vol. XI.— 17 


“Now have I heard enough,” said the maiden 
with dignity. “A daughter of my house will 
have no one demean himself to marry her. This 
conversation has already continued too long. I 
pray you leave me.” 

“Not while you are angry,” answered the re¬ 
solute lover. “Forgive me: I did not mean to 
imply what you think. But, dearest, why will 
you be a Christian? Is not the faith of our 
fathers good enough for you ?” 

Oh! it was a beautiful sight to see that young 
girl’s animated countenance, as, in answer to 
this query, she entered on an explanation of the 
great doctrines of the Christian religion. She 
spoke of the early youth of the son of Joseph 
and Mar/; of his appearance in the temple; of 
his calling the fishermen to be his disciples; of 
the miracles he worked; of the daily beauty of 
his life; of his trial, his crucifixion, and his 
glorious resurrection. Her hearer was visibly 
affected. 

“ You would almost persuade me also to be a 
Christian,” he said,as she concluded. “Only if 
ail this is true, why do not all our race believe. 
These things, you say, were done before hun¬ 
dreds of witnesses.” 

And then that eloquent and earnest young 
creature took up the prophecies and endeavored 
to convince her hearer, from the Holy books 
which he reverenced in common with her, that 
the coming of the Messiah was to be attended 
with disbelief and scoffing. 

“Well, it may be so,” he replied, “but I, in 
common with the Hebrews generally, believe 
that the Messiah is yet to come.” 

“ What! and we a scattered people ? Is there 
any better proof wanting that Jesus of Narazeth 
was indeed the Christ, than his own prophecy, 
while weeping over Jerusalem, of the fall of 
that great city. Is not the city of David a heap 
of ruins, and the temple itself no more. And 
was not the Messiah to come while there was 
yet a temple and a Holy city ?” 

“But the emperor is about to rebuild the 
temple—knowest thou not that ? Then, where 
will be these prophecies! Yes! Judah is once 
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more to reign in her high places,” exclaimed the 
young man with enthusiasm. “We are again to 
have a place of worship, to be established as a 
nation, to sit in Jerusalem, the house of David 
and of the prophets. Then may we indeed look 
for a Messiah.” 

His companion sighed: she felt, in these words, 
that an impassable gulf existed between her and 
the speaker. 

The period of our story, as the reader may 
have already seen, was the reign of the Emperor 
Julian, who, as is well known, overthrew the 
Christian religion as the religion of the state, 
and endeavored to revive the creed of Paganism. 
Among other favorite measures of his the resto¬ 
ration of Judaism was prominent, less because 
he favored the Hebrews than because by recon¬ 
structing the Jewish religion, he hoped to deal 
a death-blow to Christianity. He had already 
announced, in furtherance of this purpose, his 
determination to rebuild the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, that temple which Titus had wished to 
save, but which, as if under the direct inter¬ 
ference of God, perished in the flames. 

Our hero and heroine were both of Hebrew 
blood, but the one had been converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, while the other still clung to^he belief 
of his fathers. In this adherence to an ancient 
religion, our hero was guided as much by feeling 
as by conviction: it seemed to him as base to 
desert the creed of his fathers in the day of its 
shame, as it would be to fly from his banner 
when the battle went thickest against it. The 
arguments of his mistress had more than once 
shaken his resolution, and indeed had succeeded 
so far as to banish from him the prejudice ordi¬ 
narily felt against those of her sect; but he still 
held out, especially when he learnt the emperor’s 
intention to rebuild the temple, and when in con¬ 
sequence the predictions of the great teacher in 
reference to the permanent destruction of that 
edifice seemed about to be falsified. 

It was with a melancholy heart, however, that 
he satisfied himself of our heroine’s inexorable 
purpose never to wed any one but a Christian. 
More lax than herself on points of belief, for a 
residence in the schools at Athens had made 
him comparatively indifferent in his Judaism, 
he could not see the force of her reasoning on 
this point. But our heroine was guided by a 
surer director than mere human intellect, and 
she did right in refusing a nearer relation to 
one who could not sympathize with her in her 
belief. Even at this day it is terrible when man 
and wife hold creeds so diametrically opposed 
to each other; but in that earlier and more dan¬ 
gerous epoch a union between such persons 
would have been a perilous trial of faith. 


For many months, after the conversation we 
have recorded, the lovers did not meet. Mean¬ 
time the emperor, on his way to Persia, stopped 
in Judea, and, under his directions, preparations 
were begun to rebuild the temple on Mount 
Moriah. This undertaking filled the whole of 
the then Christian world with terror and dis¬ 
may. If the emperor should succeed in his 
enterprise great discredit would be thrown on 
the new religion, for no part of its teachings 
was more positive than that the destruction of 
the temple had been brought about by God in 
order to show that the old dispensation was 
past, and a new one ordained. The Pagan 
teachers looked on the spectacle in secret exul¬ 
tation, anxious to behold their formidable rival 
and successor humbled in the dust. 

For a time it seemed as if the emperor would 
succeed in his purpose. The excavations for 
the rebuilding were begun, and progressed with 
great rapidity. It was at this time that our 
hero again sought his mistress. 

“ Do you not see, dear Ruth,” he said, “ that 
this new religion is all a delusion, for are not its 
prophecies made naught by this event ? Return 
then to the church of ypur fathers: then there 
will be no chance of our differing in religious 
affairs, and your reason for refusing me will 
cease.” 

“ I trust in the God of my fathers,” was the 
heroic reply of Ruth. “He will yet confound 
this impious emperor and assert the truth of his 
prophecies.” 

“ What mean you ?” asked her lover. 

“ That they will never succeed in rebuilding 
the temple.” 

“ You do not imagine so wild a thought ? Is not 
the emperor here in person—are not numerous 
laborers engaged—what, in short, can prevent 
the success of his design?” 

“I know not. God will find a way to con¬ 
found his enemies. He opened the waters of 
the Red Sea for our fathers of old.” 

“ But that was a miracle.” 

“ And are the days of miracles passed, think 
you ? Has the power of the Almighty grown 
weak? He can work a miracle even to-day, 
if necessary. Hark! what terrible sound was 
that ?” 

As Ruth spoke a frightful explosion shook 
the hills around Jerusalem, so that, pale and 
affrighted, she clung to the arm of her lover. 
Another and another concussion followed. 

“Can it be an earthquake?” whispered her 
lover, himself white with strange awe and terror. 

Again and again explosions were heard, and 
the ground on which they stood rocked wildly. 
Looking in the direction of Mount Moriah where 
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the laborers on the temple were at work, thick 
columns of dust were seen hovering over the 
spot, and immediately huge fire-balls darted into 
the air, attended by renewed explosions. A 
sulphurous smell at the same time reached the 
lovers, though distant, quite a mile, from the 
scene of this awful exhibition. . 

The effect of this spectacle on Ruth and her 
lover was widely different. At first she had 
been the one to tremble, but now her eye gazed 
without fear on these terrific meteors, and her 
form rose high and proud at the sound of the 
explosions, as if a holy enthusiasm inspired her. 
Her lover, on the contrary, stood, like one sud¬ 
denly made dumb, pale, dismayed, wondering. 

“Lo! the miracle,” exclaimed the maiden. 
€C God avenges his prophecies.” 

And, as he bowed his head reverently, her 
companion answered in an awe-struck whisper. 

“ I believe—henceforth thy God shall be my 
God—I too will-be a Christian.” 

History tells how, at each successive effort of 
the workmen to rebuild the temple, new bursts 
of fire took place, attended with the most terri¬ 
fic explosions, until at last the apostate emperor 
abandoned his undertaking in despair. And to 
this day, the prophecy continues fulfilled, and 
the temple remains unbuilt at Mount Moriah, 

The failure of the Emperor Julian to recon¬ 
struct the temple silenced the Pagans of that 
day and reanimated the Christians. Many were 
the converts that were made in consequence of 
it. But of all these, none were more earnest 
than he whose story we have followed in this 
hasty sketch, and who, soon united to his Ruth, 
became one of the most assiduous of the early 
believers. 


WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 

BY EMILY HERRMANN. 

When earth with dark, cold splendor 
Ends days of earthly gloom, 

Oh, why should I with faithless heart 
Go shuddering to the tomb ? 

Aye, faithless one! though weary now 
Of this heart’s heavy beating, 

Full soon ’twill wear a joyous smile, 

Its own dear sun at greeting. 

The gems around the mossy rose 
Or on the willow sprays, 

Are not more radiant in the sheen 
Of yon low, slanting rays 

Than weary hearts when thoughts descend 
Direct from Christ in Heaven, 

Like drops of dew wherein is lit 
The light of sin forgiven! 


eleanor Hartley. 

A ROMANCE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 

BY EDGAR WAYNE, M. D. 

CHAPTER I. 

It is a heartless world. And in so saying we 
do not charge that men wilfully and unprovoked 
do what will injure their fellows; but that the 
selfishness which seems inseparable from human 
nature tempts us continually to forget the misfor¬ 
tunes and happiness of others, in the furtherance 
of our own purposes, or it may be, in the mere 
gratification of our own curiosity, or the pursuit 
of temporary and thoughtless amusement. 

A better illustration of this position cannot be 
found anywhere than in a house whose Lares 
and Penates have been * ruthlessly tipped from 
their pedestals—whose 

“Broken tea-cups wisely kept for show” 
are carelessly turned cracked-side out—whose 
make-shifts are made public, and whose whole 
nakedness is uncovered, in pursuance of the 
auctioneer’s notice of a sale. People troop in 
without waiting to touch their feet to the scraper, 
heedless how much of the outer soil they may 
bring into the now dismantled domestic sanc¬ 
tuary. There is no look or thought of respect 
to another man’s house in the faces of those who 
enter—there is no evidence of consideration or of 
kindness in any face among the entering throng. 
Even women push through the open doors as 
unconcernedly as if no one of their own sex had 
ever set her heart on the arrangement of the 
now disarranged apartments. If some conside¬ 
rate person, more compassionate than the rest, 
stops to think of the bright and happy faces 
which smiled when the carpet was (C matched” 
in itself, and the curtains were declared to be 
a match for the carpet, and both in tasteful 
keeping or relieving contrast with the walls— 
if we say such a dreamer does venture in she 
is out of her place. Auctions are the scenes for 
bargains—not for sentiment, and she will find, ten 
to one, that she has need of her thoughts, to save 
her person in the bustle, and, therefore, cannot 
afford to let them be .filling up the pictures of her 
imagination; unles$ > indeed, she is indifferent to 
punches and pushes; and jostlings aside. Every 
thing in such a place is required to be business¬ 
like. Business is selfishness reduced to rule; 
and its code, established by precedent, and borne 
out by custom, is a system of excuses for indif¬ 
ference to the finer feelings of which the hearth¬ 
stone is, or should be the centre and the seat. 

It was a rainy—not exactly a rnmjgftny either 
—but worse; one of tljose drizzly,uncomfortable 
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days which give a man no credit for his heroism 
in breasting the storm, while they inflict upon 
him more positive and absolute discomfort than 
an open and honest down-pouring of the ele¬ 
ment. The cab-horses looked miserable, and 
their vehicles worse; the drivers stamped and 
kicked about on the pavement with the hopeless 
look of the landlord of the Red Cow, “when never 
a customer was coming, at all, at all.” The very 
paving-stones seemed to have taken the gloomy 
infection, and were covered with inert paste— 
with just enough moisture to look muddy, and 
not enough water to give any idea of freshness 
or cleanliness. But in spite of all these unpro- 
pitious looks and circumstances, the red flag, 
and the placard fixed on a moveable pedestal 
“sale this morning at ten o’clock,” drew not a 
few persons to the stately residence, the furni¬ 
ture of which was about to come under the 
hammer. 

Many crowds had been in that house. It was 
a modern structure, yet had its walls witnessed 
weddings, routs, christenings, and latterly, a 
funeral. The builder, who had erected and fur¬ 
nished it, fancying that he had much "goods, laid 
up for many years, had lost, first fortune, and 
then health. With the first his fair-weather 
friends disappeared, and with the loss of the 
ability to remedy his misfortunes his proud spirit 
broke, and he died—of disappointment. Now 
his widow and orphan child were compelled to 
witness what seemed to them sacrilege, and a 
worse bereavement almost than the loss of the 
husband and father—or rather we should say a 
continued death of that dear friend. Everything 
about the house was identified{witk him. As 
the pictures, statues and articles of comfort 
and of vertu which he had collected—investing 
each with a dear and peculiar interest—as these 
articles were taken away from the places or 
niches where they had been placed, it seemed 
as if the former owner would reappear to ohide 
the rude hands which were thus dismantling his 
carefully arranged apartments. And it was not 
until all was done, and the wreck was complete, 
that the stricken family could believe such a dis¬ 
mantling possible. 

It was upon the privagjrof such desolate grief 
as this that the bargain-seekers trespassed. The 
mother and daughter shrinkingly withdrew from 
the approach of the strangers—they should per¬ 
haps have gone from the house altogether; and 
they would have done so, if they could have 
been induced to act upon the suggestion, and 
to accept the kindness of their friends. But 
there was a fascination about the place which 
they could sjot resist. There seemed to them 
a necessity that they should be present at the 


pulling down of their household gods, and, feeling 
wrench for wrench at their heart strings, still 
labor to seem unmoved while they were really 
sick with sorrow. A sore trial it was indeed, for 
while every article seemed to them almost sacred, 
the bargain-seekers appeared as if they could not 
find terms of contempt expressive enough. One 
wondered how any sane person could buy such 
chair*—another exclaimed against the ridiculous 
gaudiness of this article, and another against the 
contemptible cheapness of that. Some protested 
that Hottentots must have occupied the premises 
to abuse the furniture at a rate so scandalous: 
others guessed that as they knew their race must 
be a short, they strove to make it a merry one, 
and get as much wear as possible out of what, 
never paid for in the beginning, must come under 
the sheriff’s hammer in the end. 

“ Come away, mother, do!” cried the daugh¬ 
ter, at last, “ why should we remain and suffer 
this, among these unfeeling people. The only 
excuse which charity can suggest for them is 
that they do not know we are here.” 

“No, Eleanor—I must stay,” answered the 
mother. “It is a little disagreeable certainly, 
but we must become accustomed to disagreea¬ 
bles. If your late father had only forced himself 
ta look tho truth in tho face-” 

A “scene” followed. The widow’s reflec¬ 
tions were cut off by a fit of hysterics; and we 
must do the “business-like” assemblage the 
justice to say that they permitted the event 
actually to stop for a moment the process of 
inspection and the trade of chaffering. One 
gentleman among them was so considerate as 
to call a carriage, and hand the ladies in; and 
inquiring of Eleanor where they would be car¬ 
ried, to send them home. It was the last time 
for many a long and weary day that daughter or 
mother were abroad, for Mrs. Hartley went from 
the carriage to her bed, and lost all memory of 
her bereavement and misfortunes in the phren- 
zied fancies of the delirium of a fever. 

CHAPTER II. 

Many weeks did Mrs. Hartley suffer. When 
a mind and body naturally strong are overthrown 
by anguish of spirit and break under sorrow, the 
illness is long, and the struggle is fearful. Tt 
may be, however, that Eleanor suffered scarcely 
less. Affection always magnifies danger; and 
the sufferings of Mrs. Hartley were too great, and 
her danger too imminent to leave her daughter 
for many weeks a hope of her recovery. But 
in the very demand upon her time and constant 
attention, which left her scarce a thought or a mo¬ 
ment for anything except her mother, there was 
relief. Constant present employment prevented 
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her mind from dwelling upon what would indeed 
have seemed a hopeless future.' She had counted 
on the aid and encouragement of her mother in 
the laborious life of sorrow to which only she 
could look forward; but if that parent thus broke 
down at the first approach of grief, what encou¬ 
ragement of hope could the future present ? In¬ 
stead of cheerful aid, the broken heart of Mrs. 
Hartley wou^d impose the duty of sustaining a 
continual mourner upon one who herself was 
entitled to consolation; and the hopeless repin¬ 
ing and inconsolable grief which had reduced a 
strong woman to sickness, it could hardly be 
expected would be removed by her indisposi¬ 
tion. It was rather to be feared that her shat¬ 
tered mind, less capable of endurance, would 
still farther depress her; and that she would 
become, if she recovered, confirmed in melan¬ 
choly. But, as we have already said, Eleanor’s 
constant occupation prevented her indulgence in 
these forebodings. She was, beside of a supe¬ 
rior mind, and gifted with extraordinary resolu¬ 
tion and fortitude. 

The illness of her mother reached an alarming 
crisis. No human means, other than the untiring 
devotion of a daughter so affectionate and assi¬ 
duous could have availed to preserve the life, 
which, for many days, seemed scarcely to re¬ 
main in the prostrated frame of the invalid. 
The attending physician called in the aid of a 
consulting friend; and though the stranger fully 
approved and endorsed the practice of the re¬ 
gular attendant, he repeated his visits, again 
and again with the concurrence of course of his 
professional brother. Eleanor saw in this soli¬ 
citude of the physicians the imminence of her 
mother’s case. She had no thought, no attention 
for any other subject; and proved herself the 
most affectionate of nurses, and the most de¬ 
voted of daughters. But her own health was 
giving way under the continual and wearing 
labor of the sick room. The roses had entirely 
left her complexion, and her cheeks were sunken 
and haggard, while her eyes beamed with unna¬ 
tural lustre. How strange is the phenomenon 
often presented in a case of devotion like this— 
the mind growing more active, and the senses 
more acute with watching, as the body fails and 
wastes under its labor. It would seem as if a 
child, in the performance of these filial duties 
received the reward annexed to the command¬ 
ment with promise; and that strength from on 
high to endure labors and watchings repaid the 
pious care of the child for the parent. 

Eleanor’s toil was more than requited when, 
one morning, the physicians pronounced her mo¬ 
ther out of danger. But Dr. Winter, the friend 
who had so constantly improved his introduction 
17* 


as consulting physician, and in despite of all 
medical etiquette appeared inclined to continue 
his visits now that there was scarce need of one 
doctor, turned to Eleanor and added, “ I cannot 
pronounce this most exemplary daughter and 
faithful nurse out of danger, unless she will now 
promise to remit her attentions to her mother, 
and take some heed to herself:” 

Eleanor blushed deeply, and the doctor con¬ 
tinued— 

“We are often blamed for the relapse, and 
even for the death of parents, when the blame 
truly lies with their friends, for leaving our 
efforts unaided. But you will permit me to 
say, Miss Eleanor, that it is more to your skill, 
than to any aid we have rendered her that your 
mother is restored. If the sacrifice of your life 
were required to preserve your mother’s you 
would cheerfully make it—but no such sacrifice 
is required of you. It is your duty now, not 
only to yourself, but to your parents, and to a 
world which can ill afford to lose such excel¬ 
lence, that you should take care of your own 
health.” 

Eleanor had a shrinking horror of flattery, and 
turned to the speaker with that superiority which 
the suspicion of adulation always confers upon 
a high-minded woman. The man who stoops 
to flattery forgets respect. But in Dr. Winter’s 
fine ingenuous countenance she saw nothing to 
warrant the coolness with which she was about 
to treat him; and everything which could indi¬ 
cate sincerity and truthfulness. She blushed, 
and her eyes filled with tears. He blushed too 
from the contagious example—and might have 
added more embarrassing words; but just at 
that moment the querulous voice of the invalid 
called from the sick room, and as Pr. Winter 
took his leave, he put much more than mere 
professional warmth into his parting pressure 
of her hand. 


CHAPTER 111. 

The night following was a refreshing one for 
the invalid and for her devoted nurse. The 
mother slept the calm, deep sleep of conva¬ 
lescence. Eleanor’s dreams were pleasantly 
interrupted with an approving presence, which 
began like an angel with wings, and changed 
to Dr. Winter with a prescription. When Dr. 
Winter opened his mouth to speak, his features 
underwent a third transformation, and his voice 
sounded like her mother’s. At last the weary 
girl understood that her mother was really 
speaking to her, and stepped from her low bed, 
at her parent’s side, for it was broad day. 

She gave her mother the slight refreshment 
for which she had asked, and watched in silent 
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thankfulness as the features of the invalid were 
composed again to quiet slumber, the harbinger 
of returning health. No more did feverish and 
hurried breathing mark distress—nor did the 
eyelids start open, or betray the pupils uneasily 
rolling from side to side beneath them—but 
calm and placid as an infant she fell away to 
sleep, and her lips parted with a quiet smile. 
Eleanor knelt to Him who had thus blessed 
and rewarded her devoted care—and could Dr. 
Winter have stolen a glance then at her up¬ 
turned face, as a ray of the morning sun played 
upon it, he would have pronounced the heart 
which animated that countenance “out of dan¬ 
ger,” in this life and forever. How amiable is 
piety in woman—how doth it consecrate and 
ennoble her—giving her more than the strong 
man’s strength—more than the infant’s gentle¬ 
ness. 

Her toilet was soon finished, though on this 
joyful morning she devoted to it more attention 
than she had permitted herself to do for many 
weeks. Hope, lighted her eyes, and lent a bloom 
to her cheeks, and her simple and neat attire set 
off the symmetry of a faultless form with the 
more effect that it was unstudied, and the owner 
all unconscious of her beauty. We do not mean 
to say that Eleanor was not aware that she was 
pretty—for a tolerably long life, and acquain¬ 
tance with not a few women have failed to in¬ 
troduce to our notice any one of the sex who 
could be said to be literally unconscious that she 
was pretty. But w^ have known many, who, 
like Eleanor, have learned not to plume them¬ 
selves upon a trait which is theirs without their 
merit or deserving; and may be lost without 
their fault. 

In the course of the forenoon Eleanor—it was 
a day of events to her—received a note from Dr. 
Winter. The doctor in this informed her that 
his sister, trusting that true friendship and re¬ 
spect would induce the liberty to be pardoned, 
would call to administer to her a prescription, 
which, as consulting physician, he insisted upon 
her “ taking as directed.” The servant girl who 
brought the message showing no intention of 
departing, Eleanor looked at her inquiringly— 

“Sure,” said the girl, “the doctor tould me I 
was to wait.” 

“To wait for an answer?” and poor Eleanor 
sighed in spite of herself as she made one step 
for the papiertcrie and elegant trifles of a lady’s 
escritoir, which a few months since were at her 
hand—and then remembered how misfortune 
had swept away all these little luxuries, with 
the greater necessaries. But at this moment a 
carriage drew up at the door, and Miss Eleanor 
Hartley wa# inquired for. In another moment 


a lady so like Dr. Winter that there could bo 
no mistaking her, introduced herself, and play¬ 
fully presented a scrap written, “ R: Five miles 
of country air, and repeat on return. When 
taken not to be well shaken, but gently rolled. 
—Winter.” 

‘‘But my mother,” hesitated Eleanor. 

“Sure,” said the servant girl, “that’s jist my 
errand.” * 

Could Eleanor hesitate ? She had too much 
good sense. We do not say that she showed 
none of the constraint of a lady receiving an 
obligation—but that she gracefully accepted it, 
and without any verbose and burthensome ex¬ 
pressions of acknowledgment, or any awkward 
hesitation. When they were seated Miss Winter 
produced a kerchief, which she said— 

“ Miss Hartley must have left in the carriage 
when she rode in it before.” 

Light broke upon Eleanor. It was Dr. Win¬ 
ter’s carriage then in which her mother and 
herself rode home from the auction; and when 
she had more than once felt that she must have 
seen the doctor before he came to her mother’s 
lodgings in a professional capacity, she was not 
wrong, after all. Miss Winter put her perfectly 
at her ease. The conversation embraced no 
topics which could indicate that the two young 
ladies, who were on an equality as to advan¬ 
tages of position a few months before, were 
not so still. Eleanor, with the happy tact of 
woman—for the one sex in matters of graceful 
propriety is a century in advance of the other— 
conversed and demeaned herself precisely as if 
she had never known reverse—or as we may 
better express it, as if the accidents of fortune 
had not affected the mind. Miss Winter was 
delighted with her; and—but what a woman 
would speculate about in such a case, it is not 
for us to reveal. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The “ prescription” was repeated again and 
again ; and after a few days Mrs. Hartley made 
one of the party. Dr. Winter, with admirable 
address kept out of sight on these occasions, 
sending as an apology his professional engage¬ 
ments; but Eleanor, while she had too much 
penetration not to understand his delicacy of 
conduct, was woman enough to know that if 
he cared nothing about her, he would not put 
himself to the trouble of all this maneuvering 
to avoid alarming her delicate sense of propriety. 
As to Miss Winter, her mind was made up from 
the beginning—even before she had seen Miss 
Hartley; and acquaintance with Eleanor led 
her to congratulate herself that her brother bad 
elected so wisely and so well. 
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But though Dr. Winter did not present himself of high repute. You could not ride with your 
on the occasions when the now fast friends rode sister on account of your patients —and it is Miss 
together, he was by no means remiss in his at- Eleanor’s patience that you have been teasing for 
tentions to the invalid. Never did a convales- the last two hours!” 

cent appear to require such assiduous attention “Yes,” said Mrs. Hartley, chiming in, “you 
—at least never in the eyes of a physician. Dr. ^ay deceiver! You could not accompany me in 
Winter had crowded the regular family practi- the carriage, because you see here and there a 
tioner entirely off the course. Thus did things grey hair, the effects of your vile drugs. Time 
pass very pleasantly for several weeks. Mrs. was, when I received more attention.” 

Hartley recovered her health, and her spirits. “Yes,” said Eleanor blushing, while tears, 
Sure never was there such a physician as Dr. but not of grief, filled her eyes—“and that 
Winter. But Eleanor began to be thoughtful. > time was at the latest about two days ago. 
Where would this end? Miss Hartley had j and at sundry other occasions within the la 9 t 
now time to think of the situation of herself j few weeks. I am the victim of a treacherous 
and her parent. The small wreck of their pro- j but most shallow conspiracy, which anybody 
perty was insufficient to support them—and > but a silly, affectionate daughter liko myself, 
fearful inroads were made into the principal > would have detected a month ago. Really 
by the expenses attending her mother’s illness. ! ladies,” and Eleanor affected to be very angry, 
What was to be done ? I “ you have been well employed!” 

“Eleanor,” said her mother, one morning, ! “And I,” said the doctor, recovering the 
“cannot you manage to get up for me to-day, J assurance which any man would have lost 
a few of the handkerchiefs which have not been ? under such circumstances, “ shall consummate 
disturbedeince wo came to this house? Really j the outrage on Thursday next, in St. Stephens’ 
it is of no use to have without wearing them.” ! Church.” 

Glad of anj employment which could divert ! “Why, Charles!” cried Eleanor, 
her thoughts, Eleanor cheerfully assented. Just? “Indeed!” cried the mother, sinking into 
as all her preparations for her day’s employment | her chair, and laughing till the tears came— 
were completed, Miss Winter called with the j “ Charles indeed! You have grown very fami- 
carriage. Eleanor looked at her mother, and j liar with my consulting physician.” 
then at the work. < “You may thank his consultations with my 

“Never mind my dear,” said the mother, mother, for that,” said Eleanor—“and some- 
“you must not really disappoint me. I will thing is also due to the management of his sister, 
go and endeavor to amuse Mi39 Winter. She ? Never was maiden so beleaguered before—an 
must put up with an old woman once in a ? enemy in her own household, and the sister of 
while.” | her foe for a generalissimo of his forces to lead 

“Yes, Eleanor,” said Miss Winter, “honor j on the attack from without.” 
your mother, or you will never be old yourself, r “I summon you then to surrender!” said Dr. 
Stay at home, like a good girl and do your task, < Winter, laughing. 

and you shall ride the next time I come.” Miss j “ She capitulates!” said Mrs. Hartley. Elea- 
Winter looked very roguish when she said this j nor ran out of the room to relieve her full heart 
—but Eleanor for once in her life was too stupid < in her own apartment; and the doctor and his 
to suspect anything. Bivt she began to think, sister arranged with the mother all that remained 
when—before the sound of the wheels was gone, to be determined upon. 

in walked the doctor. He must have come in On that day week Mrs. Eleanor Winter was 
the carriage and alighted a square or two off. established in the house from which, a few 
But even then the artless girl might have rested < weeks before, she had accompanied her sinking 
in her simplicity, if the doctor had not, some j parent. The doctor, when he went to the sale 
how or other, looked very much confused . S little imagined that a train of circumstances 

So did Eleanor. What could have been the such as we have related, would so soon convert 
reason? But when two mutual blunderers, by \ his bachelor domain into a happy home. He 
a series of suspicious accidents are thus thrown j was no man to fall in love at first sight—and 
together, it is usually the case that they blunder \ little thought that in endorsing Eleanor’s taste 
into a very good understanding. Eleanor and s by the purchase of so many of the moveables 
the doctor too, were very much astonished when j of the house, as to cause it to appear almost 
the carriage returned, after a full two hours ab- s unchanged, he was paying a most grateful, 
sence. 5 because disinterested compliment to his future 

“Well, upon my word, Mr. Charles Winter, s wife. Mrs. Hartley proved a most excellent 
A. M., M. D., you are a professional gentleman < head of the establishment for the young people, 
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who have since introduced several still younger 
to her acquaintance. As to Miss Winter—she 
lives “ right opposite,” Miss no more—and when 
she boasts of her disinterested kindness in aiding 
her brother’s match and throwing herself out of 
a home, he always tells her that she may return 
and welcome, as soon as her husband will signify¬ 
ing consent. 


THE FALLEN TEMPLE. 

BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D • 

“The man of God lives longer without a tomb than 
any by one, invisibly interred by angels.”—S ir Thomas 
Brown. — 

The body of this man is dead ! 

Once there was wisdom in his head; 

Soon he will in the grave be laid— 

His soul in immortality arrayed. 

For in his body—God-loved One! 

It dwelt as light does in the sun; 

But now his Week of Life is done— 

The Sabbath of sweet rest begun. 

In Death’s great whirlwind he did hear 
God’s voice upon his listening ear 
Breaking in accents silver-clear— 

“ The goal that thou dost seek is near.” 

His soul with’wisdom was replete; 

He walked with Hell beneath his feet; 

The music that he made was sweet; 

Beside God’s throne he takes his seat. 

God’s splendor round his head did glow, 

Because his heart did overflow 

With pity for another’s woe— j 

Such goodness God alone could know. ' 

His heart replied unto his head— ^ 

With wisdom it was always fed; < 

One to the other ministered— 

For what one felt the other said. . 

His Angel-soul was made to be \ 

A Green Isle in God’s Silver Sea, < 

Whose thoughts were Flowers of Poetry, i 
Blooming therein eternally. J 

Such prospect did his soul command, \ 

From this dark world, where he did stand, \ 

He saw in Heaven the Promised Land— ' 

Beyond the starry shining band. < 


Then did his giant soul give birth 
To this great thought in going forth— 

The greatest , God-like thing on earth 
Is homage done to human worth. 

Prophetic music did he make 
For his own soul’s eternal sake, 

When Death did all his heart-strings break— 
Then from life’s death did he awake. 

With intellectual travail throes 
Did he give birth to those great woes 
Which no one but the Poet knows— 

And, knowing, knoweth no repose. 



THE LAST OFFER. 

BY ANGELINE E. ALEXANDER. 

(CONCLUDED from page 180.) 

Among several letters of introduction which 
they brought with them, was one to Mr. Ste¬ 
phens, who called on the ladies soon after its 
presentation* The fact of their coming from the 
native place of his protege, and being personally 
acquainted with him, not a little increased his 
interest in them. Although he said but little 
about Henry Churchill, yet the eagerness with 
which Ellen listened, the vivid sparkling of her 
eye at the mention of his name, soon gave Mr. 
Stephens a clue to the windings of her heart. 
He felt unconsciously interested in them, and 
determined to use his influence in their behalf. 
A few months after their arrival in Philadelphia 
found them pleasantly situated, in a retired part 
of the city, with Mr. Stephens and a few others 
as permanent boarders. Ellen had not many 
scholars; but the number was sufficient to render 
her own improvement obvious, and to allow 
many little indulgences to her qpother and her¬ 
self, which they would otherwise have been 
compelled to forego. Mr. Stephens’ friendship 
was of incalculable value to them. All their 
plans of operation were submitted to him, and 
his advice, which was always cheerfully granted, 
was by them strictly followed. His delicacy of 
feeling and generosity of heart forbade him dis¬ 
closing to Ellen the true light in which he stood 
to Henry Churchill. He merely acknowledged 
the fact of his being acquainted with Henry; 
and Ellen dared not be too particular in her 
inquiries, for fear of betraying the secret of her 
heart. She regarded Mr. Stephens as her best 
friend; but little dreamt of the benefits he had 
conferred upon the one she loved. Mr. Ste¬ 
phens’ interest in Ellen increased as he became 
better acquainted with her, and 'feeling quite 
certain that he read aright the state of her heart, 
he determined that his influence with Henry 
should be used in her favor. 

Rather more than a year after Mrs. Malcolm’s • 
settlement in Philadelphia, a part of the squad¬ 
ron arrived with which Henry Churchill had been 
out upon a three years cruize, and dining which 
time he had been promoted to a lieutenancy. 
With heartfelt pleasure did Mr. Stephens wel¬ 
come Henry to Philadelphia, and a feeling of 
pride swelled his benevolent breast as he gazed 
upon the manly form, and listened to the intelli¬ 
gent conversation of the young lieutenant. One 
morning soon after Churchill’s arrival, he was 
comfortably seated in the counting-room of Mr. 
Stephens, with that gentleman for an attentive 
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and pleased listener, while he was recounting 
the details of his cruize and fighting his battles 
over again. At length as Harry paused for a 
few moments, Mr. Stephens threw himself back 
in his easy chair, and regarding him with a play¬ 
ful look, “ Harry,” said he, “ is it not time that 
you were thinking about marrying?” 

“Indeed,” replied Churchill, laughing, “I 
have scarce given the subject a thought; but 
since it is your wish, I do not know that I have 
any particular objection to turning my attention 
to it.” 

“ My wish—certainly it is—I do not want you 
to become a lonely old bachelor like myself, with 
none to care for you-” 

“My dear sir,” interrupted Harry, “talk not 
so—if I might be permitted to do but half the 
good that you have done in this world; and to 
lighten a few sad hearts of their sorrow, where 
you have lifted the burden from hundreds, who 
will forever bless your name, it would be all the 
happiness I would ask.” 

“ Hush—hush, Harry!—I have only done my 
duty,” said the kind-hearted man, “and no one 
deserves praise for that; but,” continued he, in 
a livelier tone, “perhaps you will feel less cor¬ 
dial toward me when you learn that I have 
selected a wife for you.” 

“ Selected a wife for me!” repeated Harry in 
astonishment—“who is she?” 

“The daughter of the lady with whom I 
board,” replied Mr. Stephens, with impertur¬ 
bable gravity. 

Harry was silent from two causes. In the 
first place, he felt that he would much rather 
have made the selection himself; and in the 
next place, he was quite certain that Lieut. 
Henry Churchill of the United States Navy, 
with the prospect of greater promotion, could 
do much better than marry a portionless girl, 
who had doubtless been brought up to scorn 
useful employment, and to believe that her 
pretty face and Italian singing were to secure 
for her a rich and honorable husband. Not 
that Harry intended to marry for money alone; 
but his affections were disengaged, and it was 
just as convenient for him to fall in love with 
an amiable and interesting rich lady, as to fall 
in love with an amiable and interesting poor 
one. 

“You don’t seem altogether pleased with my 
choice,” dryly remarked Mr. Stephens, who had 
waited some time for a reply from Harry. 

“Why to confess the truth,” rejoined Harry, 
“ as we sailors would say, I have been struck so 
aback that it will take some time to recover; but 
I hope. I am not to be married without seeing 
the lady beforehand.” 


1 “ Oh, by no means!—I ’ll not be so hard as 
that,” and Mr. Stephens laughed long and 
heartily, for Harry’s evident vexation afforded 
him great amusement. “ But,” resumed Mr. 
Stephens, “I fear you’ll make a cold sort of 
lover, as you are not interested enough to in¬ 
quire the lady’s name. However, I ’ll tell it to 
you—it is Ellen Malcolm.” 

“ Ellen Malcolm, Ellen Malcolm,” and Harry 
repeated the name several times slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly, as if endeavoring to call up the reminis¬ 
cences of by-gone days. At last it broke upon 
him. “You cannot surely mean the Ellen Mal¬ 
colm that I played with when I was a little boy! 
Why, my dear sir, she is only three or four years 
younger than myself, and ought to have been on 
the old maids’ list several years ago!” 

“Henry Churchill,” said Mr. Stephens, in a 
stern voice, accompanied by a look of displea¬ 
sure, with which he had never before regarded 
Harry—“ if you have so far forgotten the cha¬ 
racter of a gentleman as to speak lightly of a 
lady, recollect that I will not listen to such 
language, especially when applied to one whom 
I respect as highly as I do Ellen Malcolm.” 

Both gentlemen were silent for some time. 
Mr. Stephens, with whom anger never lasted 
long, was the first to recover his good humor 
and his conversational powers. 

“ Harry,” said he, “ I have no wish to force 
upon you any choice of mine; but if you would 
like to renew your acquaintance with an early 
friend, I shall be happy to present you to her.” 

“ I should be much pleased to see Miss Mal¬ 
colm again, and I am very sorry indeed that you 
misunderstood the remark I just now made.” 

( “Well—well, let that pass—we’ll think no 
( ( more about it. Do you call here at eight o’clock 
i and I will take you up home with me. I want 
\ you to wear your undress uniform, and mind 
| you look your best. Oh ! I came near forgetting 
\ a very important part. As Ellen is of rather 
l a nervous temperment, it might unsettle her 
? equanimity to have the Harry Churchill of other 

I days ushered in upon her in the form of such a 
queer, bachelor-like fellow as you; so I shall 
drop your surname, and present you as Lieu¬ 
tenant Henry. Now don’t you fall in love right 
away, or spoil all by some hot-brained mistake 
of yours.” 

Churchill promised obedience, and with a 
heavier heart than he had carried about him 
for some time, left Mr. Stephens’ office. He 
sauntered up one street and down another to 
walk off his vexation, and sighed deeply as he 
stple an admiring glance at every lovely face he 
met. He felt quite certain that Mr. Stephens 
had determined on his marrying Miss Malcolm. 
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To this he was decidedly opposed, being very 
much inclined to dispose of his own heart in his 
own way; but then to grieve Mr. Stephens was 
out of the question—what was he to do ? Now 
Harry Churchill was a brave fellow. He had 
travelled along a rough road to distinction; he 
had encountered storms by sea and land, and 
quailed, not; he had been in skirmishes and 
seiges, and acquitted himself with honor; but 
never before had he been in such a dilemma as 
the present; now he was the besieged, without 
even the prospect of being able to cover his 
retreat honorably. However, Lieut. Churchill 
was no coward, and. after struggling through a 
few of the darkest clouds, the horizon of his 
hopes began to brighten. 

“Well!” said he to himself, “ there i3 some 
consolation left. As I am in the service of my 
country I shall never be for a long time in one 
place, and if matters do come to the worst I 
shall hope to be ordered out on a three, or for 
aught I care, a dozen years cruize; and when 
*once more on the deck I stand, of my own 
swift gliding craft,’ I can make my best bow, 
and bid good bye to Mrs. Lieut. Churchill.” 

Harry had by this time reached his apartment 
at the hotel, and throwing himself upon one of 
the lounges, prepared to doze away the hour 
before dinner. All at once he started to his 
feet, and striking his hand upon his forehead. 
“The very thing,” said he aloud, “ where were 
my wits that I did not think of it sooner ? If it 
could be accomplished I should be entirely out 
of the scrape. Let me see, I can tell her age 
exactly. I am twenty-nine, and she is about 
four years younger, that makes her twenty-five 
—an awkward corner for an unmarried lady. I 
don’t know Mr. Stephens’ age precisely; but 
that has nothing to do with it, a woman ought 
to be a great deal younger than her husband, in 
order to secure his unchanging love for her amid 
the ‘wear and tear’ of years. Besides I know 
from my own and the experience of others that 
Mr. Stephens is one of the best of men, and 
possesses a young heart if his head is somewhat 
silvered, and then too he is so interested in her 
that I am sure he could easily divert his affec¬ 
tions from the channel of friendship into that of 
love, and what an excellent husband he would 
make—indeed, the lady would have cause to 
bless the fortunate stars that delivered her from 
such a roving, restless fellow as I am, and in¬ 
stead sent her one as affectionate and devoted 
as Mr. Stephens would be. Well, I think I was 
sent here, just at this time, to confer happiness 
upon all parties.” 

And so delighted was Harry with his plan 
that he forgot his drowsiness, and with a light, 


quick step paced his apartment, whistling one 
of his ward-room airs. 

Eight o’clock found Lieutenant Churchill true 
to his appointment, and with Mr. Stephens he 
was soon pursuing his way to Mrs. Malcolm’s. 
It wa9 a warm, delicious evening, in the latter 
part of spring, and on arriving at the house 
they found the hall door open. It being Mr. 
Stephens’ house, he entered without giving any 
notice of their approach. At the parlor door, 
which <vas partly open, he paused that Harry 
might view the beautiful tableau within. A 
tastefully shaded lamp flung its softened rays 
over the elegantly bound volumes, and vase of 
delicate flowers that graced the centre-table, at 
one side of which sat Mrs. Malcolm with her 
knitting, while opposite to her was a young 
lady employed in drawing from one of the 
beautiful books before her. She wore a dress 
of simple white muslin, confined at the throat 
and waist by a blue ribbon. A few sprigs of 
jessamine had been intwined among her curls 
to restrain their profusion; but the more luxu¬ 
riant of them had broken the delicate tenure, 
and at each movement of the beautifully shaped 
head fell around her, almost entirely concealing 
her features; but the graceful contour of her 
form, "and the small, beautiful hand that lay 
upon the paper almost rivalling its whiteness, 
told Harry that the face was in keeping. Mr. 
Stephens opened the door and advanced into 
the room, followed by his friend, whom he pre¬ 
sented, first to the mother, and then to the 
daughter, as Lieutenant Henry. There was 
something in the lieutenant’s eyes that sent 
the tell-tale blood rushing to Ellen’s heart, and 
back again to her temples with a rapidity which 
the simple fact of being introduced to a stranger 
by no means demanded. But Ellen soon reco¬ 
vered her self-possession, for as she very truly 
thought, what possible connection eould there 
be between Lieutenant Henry, in Philadelphia, 

and Midshipman Churchill, at -, she knew 

not where; for as yet she was uninformed of 
Harry’s promotion or arrival. As for the lieu¬ 
tenant, he never behaved so awkwardly in his 
life, for he almost stumbled over an exquisitely 
wrought ottoman in reaching the chair Mr. 
Stephens had placed for him. After the com¬ 
pliments of the evening were passed conversa¬ 
tion took a more extended turn. Amusements, 
literature, and even the sciences were glanced 
at, and upon every topic that was 'introduced 
Ellen conversed with ease and propriety. This 
general interchange of thoughts and opinions 
was maintained almost entirely by Ellen and 
Mr. Stephens ; astonishment and new emotions 
rendering Harry quite taciturn. At first he 
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thought the young lady before him must be a 
younger daughter of Mrs. Malcolm, although j 
he remembered none such; but upon this point ! 
he was soon set at rest, by the mother and Mr. J 
Stephens addressing her as Ellen. Was it pos- 5 
sible, the ten years that had left many a line of \ 
care upon his brow, had glided so gently over 
her head as not to leave a trace behind; and 
then too her conversation and manners were so 
refined and lady-like—Harry was puzzled. 

Ellen Malcolm’s constitution was healthful, 
and being always accustomed to free exercise 
in the open air, and possessing a contented and j 
cheerful disposition, she looked much younger 
than many a girl of nineteen who confines herself 
to the heated atmosphere of the house, tending \ 
imaginary diseases that arise solely from the j 
want of employment. During the evening Mr. ) 
Stephens casually remarked to Lieut. Henry that 
he had a young friend named Churchill, a mid¬ 
shipman in the navy, of whom he would be glad 
to obtain information. There was a trembling ! 
among Ellen’s ringlets just at this time, and 
necessity demanded that she should bend very 
low over her book to examine more closely the 
delicate stems of the flowers she had been 
drawing, and when Lieutenant Henry told Mr. 
Stephens that he was well acquainted with 
Churchill, and had seen him just before he 
sailed for home, the agitation of the curls was 
again quite perceptible. This was peculiarly 
gratifying to Harry; but alas, a new source of 
anguish was fast gaining strength in his mind. 
Not five hours before he had planned with de- j 
light the union of Mr. Stephens and Miss Mai- j 
colm; now the very thought was more than he 
could endure. He drew a contrast between j; 
Mr. Stephens and himself, and in his estimation 
his friend possessed the advantage. And then 
too Ellen’s respect for Mr. Stephens, and her 
deference to his opinions alarmed Harry. Miss 
Malcolm was too sensible a woman to prefer j 
the glitter of gilt cap and shoulder bands to ;j 
real worth, perhaps that was the reason Mr. 
Stephens requested him to wear his undress 
uniform—Harry heartily wished it at home. ' 
Etlen in accepting Mr. Stephens would be- : 
come the idol of one who, possessed influence, 
respectability and wealth, while he had nothing 
to offer but his good name and his profession. 
These thoughts pressed heavily upon Harry’s 
heart, and it was with feelings he dared not 
analyze that he saw his friend and benefactor 
lead Miss Malcolm to the piano. Ellen had 
never learned Italian singing, and if she had 
Harry could not have understood it; but he 
fully appreciated the sentiment of a chaste, 
English ballad, or the touching melody of a 


Swiss air. The events of this evening had been 
to Harry Churchill like the shifting scenes of a 
diorama, and had wrought a wonderful change 
in him. Hitherto ambition had been the ruling 
passion of his life. To rise in his profession 
was the goal he had set before him, and for 
the accomplishment of this one object every 
power of his talented and finely cultivated mind 
was directed. The appearance and manners of 
Ellen Malcolm had moved upon the depths of 
his spirit, awakening feelings of a strange and 
delicious nature. As he listened to her sweet 
warblings the happy spirit of other days stole 
over him. He thought of his father—he visited 
again the haunts of his boyhood—he was once 
more stealing a half-reluctant and half-consent¬ 
ing kiss from pretty little Elly Malcolm, in the 
play of “ Copenhagen” or “Blind-Man’s Buff.” 
Oh! there is a beauty and freshness in the recol¬ 
lections of early days, that the corroding and 
suspicious cares of the world can never obli¬ 
terate ; and Harry Churchill’s heart was fast 
melting beneath this blessed influence. Acting 
from the impulse of this delicious reverie, and 
apparently unconscious of the presence of others, 
he arose, approached the piano, and bending over 
Ellen, asked in tones expressive of the deepest 
feeling, if she would sing a favorite air of his, 
mentioning one that she had often sung for him 
while they were wandering together in their 
native valley. This revealed all. 

“ Harry Churchill!” exclaimed Ellen, in un¬ 
disguised astonishment and delight as she started 
from her seat. 

“ What of him ?” echoed Mrs. Malcolm. 

“ Confound you, Harry!” chimed in Mr. Ste¬ 
phens, with a vain attempt to look displeased. 
“I told you that you did not know bow to 
behave properly.” 

“ Indeed, I could not help it,” said Harry 
meekly, in extenuation of his fault, while his 
eyes rested upon Ellen in a look that caused 
hers to seek the keys of the piano. After Mrs. 
Malcolm had assured herself of Harry’s identity, 
they drew around the centre-table to talk about 
“old times,” as Mrs. Malcolm termed it. Every 
event of importance that had transpired within 
the last ten years was faithfully recounted by 
that lady, who found in Harry a most patient 
listener. “ And how are all our old friends in 
the Valley ?” resumed Harry, after a short pause. 

“All well, the last time I heard from them,” 
replied Mrs. Malcolm. “Oh! by the bye, you 
remember Squire Hobson, don’t you?” 

“ Squire Hobson ! oh, perfectly well—what of 
him, Mrs. Malcolm?” rejoined Churchill, who 
had been informed by Mr. Stephens that Squire 
Hobson’s offer was Mrs. Malcolm’s hobby, and 
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now asked the question in order to draw from < 
Mrs. Malcolm the particulars, that he might 
feed his passion upon Ellen’s quiet blushes and 
evident confusion; but just at this moment, to j 
Ellen’s great relief, who dreaded a full history of < 
the Squire’s courtship and rejection, a servant < 
appeared at the door with the announcement < 
that some person wished to see Mrs. Malcolm < 
immediately, so the lady was obliged to leave; < 
but she consoled herself that upon the very first ^ 
opportunity she would tell Harry all about it; \ 
“for he should see,” as she said to herself, < 
“that if Ellen was determined to be an old i 
maid it was her own fault.” Soon after Mrs. \ 
Malcolm’s withdrawal, Mr. Stephens happened l 
to recollect some very important business that s 
required his immediate attention. When Harry s 
was left alone with Ellen, he doubtless found s 
eloquent words with which to clothe the story s 
of his love, for three months from that night a \ 
select party of friends were assembled in Mrs. \ 
Malcolm’s parlors to offer their congratulations j 
to Lieut. Churchill and his bride. Mr. Stephens’ i 
benign countenance beamed with happiness, and > 
tears of joy gathered in his eyes as he warmly l 
grasped the hand of the groom, and pressed his S 
lips upon the forehead of the bride. As to s 
Mrs. Malcolm her delight almost exceeded the 
bounds of propriety. Her daughter was posi- j 
tively married, and better than all to an officer, 
and to this day the old lady advises all young \ 
ladies to wait for The Last Offer. j 

Early the next morning the happy couple set \ 
off on a bridal trip to Niagara. On entering 
his own apartment soon after their departure, j 
Mr. Stephens’ attention was attracted by a very j 
large and elegantly bound volume on his dres- \ 
sing-table. What was his surprise on opening j 
it to find the most exquisite engraving of scenes j 
in his own, and the history of those in whom he \ 
had so long been interested. The first picture < 
represented himself receiving Henry Churchill, \ 
a dejected and melancholy looking lad into his \ 
employ. The next scene was the heart cheering j 
one of Harry’s gratitude when he presented to l 
him the midshipman’s warrant. Turning the j 
leaf a charming dwelling, quite embowered in l 
shrubbery, met his view, which he at once con- j 
jectured was a picture of what had been Mrs. > 
Malcolm and Ellen’s residence in the Wyoming > 
Valley. Following this was a vivid represen- j 
tation of this beautiful Valley home wrapped in ! 
flames, and the stricken mother and daughter ! 
bowed with grief; while hovering around them ! 
as a guardian spirit he could faintly trace the l 
outlines of his own likeness. The next in order i 
was when Harry forgot that he was Lieutenant > 
Henry and disclosed his true character. The > 


last of all exhibited Harry and Ellen kneeling at 
the altar, with Mr. Stephens’ hands laid upon 
their heads bestowing his blessing. They had 
been drawn by Ellen at Harry’s request, who 
had them engraved in the utmost perfection of 
style and superbly bound. It was a touching 
and delicate gift, and Mr. Stephens gazed on it 
until the emotions of his soul filled his eyes. 
On the first page of the volume the following 
lines were written :— 

To our best friend and mutual benefactor we 
respectfully present this memento of our grati¬ 
tude and love, in regard for his generosity and 
benovolence of heart in cherishing and encou¬ 
raging us when suffering from adverse circum¬ 
stances; praying that the richest of Heaven’s 
blessing may rest upon him, and long as our 
spirits live we will revere and bless the name 
of Francis Stephens. 

Henry and Ellen Churchili~ 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 

BY CAROLINE E. WOOD. 

Let us love one another, we ’re wanderers below 
Through this world of mixed sorrow and gladness, 
The brighter the sunshine, the darker the shade, 

And the deeper the twilight of sadness. 

Where sorrow steals o’er us in coldness and gloom, 
And the spirit is weary with sighing, 

And the flowers that have brightened our pathway below 
In their beauty and sweetness are dying; 

Then the whisper of Friendship is balm to the soul, 
And points the grieved spirit to Heaven; 

Like a star breaking forth with its radiant smile 
From the darkness and silence of even. 

Oh! love is a jewel, a treasure of bliss 
For our comfort and happiness given, 

To light us and guide through the good and the ill 
That may chequer our pathway to Heaven. 


THE NIGHT WIND. 

BY ELIZABETH J. EASES. 

Whence is the tone of mastery that thrillelh/ 
Through all the changes of thy voice, oV'wind? 
Thy mournful voice! whose mystic music filleth 
With solemn thought the chambers of the mind! 
Between thee and the human heart there seemeth 
A strange, ideal, yet nameless sympathy. 

O, restless wanderer! my fancy dreameth 
That what the soul is to humanity 
Thou to the mighty Universe may’st be! 

And when as now, at midnight’s hour I hear 
Thy haunting voice, it seemeth to whisper me 
That human life, with all its hope and fear, 

Its changeful joy and grief is most like thee, 

Both things of wonder, wrapt in mystery 1 
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FANNY’S FLIRTATION. 

BY ELLEN ASHTON. 

“Engaged to Mr. Stuart!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“To dance the next set!” 

“ Why not ?” and as she spoke, the fair Fanny : 
saucily tossed her head. 

The speakers were Fanny Fraley, the belle ; 
of Coralton, and Charles Beaumont, the hand- i 
somest young lawyer of the place. The lady ; 
was in the very hey-day of youth and beauty, 
the centre of admiration, with high animal spirits, j 
and fascinating powers of conversation. The 
gentleman was also a superior person. Already, 
at the age of twenty-three, he held a prominent I 
position at the bar, and was universally courted 
for his affability and eloquence. 

He and Fanny had known each other for more 
than two years. The acquaintance, during that ; 
period, had ripened into a close intimacy, the 
result of a similarity of taste, and a secret con- !; 
scionsness on the part of each that the other, 
alone of all the crowd, was an equal in intellect. ; 
Without a word of what is called love having ; 
ever passed between them, they yet perfectly || 
understood each other; and if Fanny blushed in ' 
secret with joy at her conquest, Beaumont was 
not less proud of the affection he had inspired. 
Scarcely an evening passed in which they were 
not together. Their friends regarded it as a 
match, and even went so far as to speculate on 
the wedding day. 

Fanny had but a single fault—she was proud. 
The very day on which our story opens, an ac¬ 
quaintance had repeated in her presence a re¬ 
mark of some busy gossip, to the effect that 1 
Fanny had been too easily won, that she had in 1 
fact courted Beaumont. Though the calumny 
came from one whose opinion a girl of Fanny’s I 
intellect ought to have despised, yet she allowed I 
herself to be affected by it. Her pride took the ! 
alarm at once. 

That evening she,was to accompany Beau¬ 
mont to a party. For some time he had been ; 
her sole attendant on such occasions: his ser¬ 
vices were tacitly tendered, and accepted in the 
same manner as a matter of course. It had 
been his practice also to dance the first set with 
Fanny. He never, at least not of late, took the 
precaution to engage her hand by a formal re¬ 
quest beforehand; but always, when the dance 
was called, approached and led her out as by an 
understood arrangement. On such occasions 
Fanny, if asked to dance by another, answered 
that she Was engaged for the first set. But, 
on this evening, giving way to her pride, she 
Yol. XI .—18 


accepted the invitation, and when Beaumont, 
as usual, would have led her out she answered 
him as above. 

“Why not!” was her reply to her lover’s 
exclamation of surprise. “ Why not!” and she 
gave a saucy toss of the head. 

“I thought you were engaged to dance the 
first set with me!” replied Beaumont mildly. 

“ I have no recollection of your asking me, or 
of my making such a promise.” 

“ But has there not been a tacit understanding 
to that effect ?” 

“ Since when ?” and Fanny opened her large 
dark eyes, with an expression of admirably coun¬ 
terfeited surprise. 

Oh! woman, woman, why will you sometimes 
suffer a feeling of pique, or a petty whim to let 
you trifle with a true and honest bosom, Fanny 
knew she was doing wrong even while she spoke, 
nor could she endure the look of mild reproach 
with which Beaumont regarded her: that large 
dark eye first lost its look of counterfeited sur¬ 
prise, and then fell to the ground. 

“Fanny!” said Beaumont. 

She did not look up, but she tapped her fingers 
with her fan, while her pretty lip pouted. 

“Fanny!” repeated Beaumont, in an earnest 
tone, “you cannot be serious—or have I mis¬ 
understood you? Surely you have not been 
trifling with my affections ?” 

“Sir!—you presume—” said Fanny, his tone 
of slight rebuke reddening her face with anger. 
“ Thank heaven, you have no right yet to tyran¬ 
nize over me, and-” 

Perhaps conscience made her pause, perhaps 
she only ceased because others approached; for 
at that moment Mr. Stuart came up, and bowing 
haughtily to her lover, she took her partner’s 
hand and joined the dance. 

What language can describe Beaumont’s feel¬ 
ings ? Never before had there been the slightest 
difference between Fanny and himself. He knew 
not what to think! Now he attributed her con¬ 
duct to whim, now he imagined she had heard 
something against him. On a review of his con¬ 
duct he came to the conclusion that, perhaps* 
he had been too exacting in his conduct, or too 
severe in his language. Accordingly he resolved 
to have a full and frank explanation with her be¬ 
fore the close of the evening. 

But this he found impossible. As if divining 
his intention and resolved to defeat it, she avoided 
even catching his eye, and pretended to be ab¬ 
sorbed in Mr. Stuart’s conversation and that of 
others of her admirers. Never had she been 
more brilliant in repartee: she kept a crowd of 
gentlemen around her continually; and Beau¬ 
mont found that it would be impossible to ex. 
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change even a syllable in private with her. 
Stung to desperation he approached at last, just 
as the company was retiring, and said, 

“ Shall I attend you home V 9 

Had Fanny been just, these words offering, as 
they did, an opportunity for explanation, would 
have terminated the incipient quarrel; but a 
wilful perversity possessed her on that evening; 
and she answered with disdain. 

“No, I thank you, Mr. Beaumont. I shall 
trust myself to no one, this evening, but Mr. 
Stuart. You will be my cavalier!” she said, 
addressing the last named individual, who de- ; 
lightedly accepted the honor. \ 

Beaumont retired really angry. Yet he could j 
not believe that Fanny had intentionally trifled 
with his affections. He knew her to be of too j 
noble a nature for a coquet. Still, she was un¬ 
just, terribly unjust; and he felt he had a right 
to be angry. > 

The next morning, however, he called at her 
house, resolved to make one last effort at an > 
explanation. He found Mr. Stuart there, and 
on this person Fanny bestowed her almost sole 
attention. The truth was she felt keenly she had 
been unjust to her lover the preceding evening; 
but in the presence of a third party, especially 
of one cognizant of the quarrel, she would not 
admit this. Pride, pride! Stung by her cold 
and distant demeanor Beaumont soon left the 
house, vowing to himself never to return. 

Scarcely, however, had Mr. Stuart gone than 
Fanny, now conscious of the amount of her in¬ 
justice, and also aware of Beaumont’s high spirit 
when once aroused, flung herself On her bed in 
an agony of tears. She would have given much 
to have recalled the last twenty-four hours. 
Yet, so perverse is the human heart, that when 
she met Beaumont at a party, as she did that 
very evening, she studiously avoided him, when ! 
a word, nay 1 even a look would have brought : 
him to her side in spite of his anger. But she ; 
devoted herself almost exclusively to Mr. Stuart, : 
as on the preceding evening. 

Por weeks the flirtation, thus began in a mo- ; 
ment of folly and perverseness, was persevered 
in through pride. Nightly Fanny met Beaumont 
in society, and there gave herself up to the atten¬ 
tions of others; and nightly she returned home 
to weep bitter tears of remorse in the seclusion 
of her chamber. But pride would not allow her 
to retrace her steps. 

At length Beaumont, who had lingered in the 
vain hope that Fanny would recall him, resolved 
to put in execution a plan he had long conceived 
for visiting Europe, hoping that absence would 
cure his passion. Indeed his judgment and his 
love had long been at war: he felt that one who 


could be as unjust as Fanny ought not to be his 
wife; yet a secret belief that she knew she had 
done wrong, and repented of her conduct, kept 
alive the flame of affection in his heart. But 
when he found that she made no overtures for a 
reconciliation, he determined to tear her image 
from his memory, and chose this European tour 
that absence might assist his efforts. 

Fanny heard of his departure with agony of 
heart. Of late she had hoped that some acci¬ 
dent would bring about an explanation; for the 
first overture she was determined never to make. 
But now, when this last hope was destroyed by 
his sailing, she wept for hours in remorseful grief. 

“I shall never see him again,” she exclaimed. 
“ He despises me, I know. And I have flung 
away a noble heart through my own perverse¬ 
ness, when a word from me would have brought 
him to my feet—but I would die before I would 
utter that word!” 

“Farewell forever,” said Beaumont, leaning 
over the side of the ship, and looking back on 
the receding land. “ Farewell, Fanny, once so 
dearly loved. But for this one fault of your 
character you would have been the noblest of 
your sex.” 

A year passed, during which no tidings of 
Beaumont were received at Coralton. Fanny, 
meantime, was besieged by admirers, and in the 
intoxication of vanity, sought to forget her re¬ 
morse and grief. She became in fact a con¬ 
firmed coquette. Having no heart to lose, she 
engaged in flirtation after flirtation without fear; 
and thus one fatal act of that kind became the 
fertile parent of numerous others. Mr. Stuart, 
after due time, proposed, but received a cour¬ 
teous dismissal: others, who in turn were encou¬ 
raged, in turn were rejected. And thus did an 
originally fine nature, misled into one deed of 
folly, by persisting in it bring unhappiness on 
itself and pervert its own goodness. It was in 
revenge for herself that she flirted, Fanny per¬ 
suaded herself to think. 

What was Beaumont doing in the meantime? 
He was striving to cure himself of his passion, 
by engrossing his attention with travel among 
those glorious lands where genius and art had 
birth. He had not left America until satisfied 
that a longer continuance of his love would be 
weak and wrong; and now he resolved not to 
return until he could do so with a free heart. 

He came back at length. What he heard of 
Fanny fully justified him in his resolution: a 
woman who, for any reason, ccftild become a 
confirmed coquet was not fit to be his wife. 
He listened to the mention of her name without 
emotion, and even when he met her he did so 
without the slightest throbbing of heart. 
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Beaumont has long been married to a wife 
every way worthy of him. Fanny is still un¬ 
wedded. She has never loved but the once. 
Enough of her original nobleness of character 
remains to have prevented her marrying where 
her heart could not accompany her hand; but 
she is nevertheless the most accomplished coquet 
of Coralton; what was begun in revenge is now 
persisted in from habit; and thus she, who might 
have been a happy wife and almost a perfect 
woman, is discontented and heartless, and all 
through one fatal flirtation. 


THE BEAUTIFUL DEAD. 

BT D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 

Breathe gently, 

Ye ’re treading the chamber of death; 
Bind softly 

About that pure forehead Love’s wreath; 
Press lightly 

Upon those pale lips your last kiss, 

And smiling, 

Ah, view ye a picture like this. 

“ Bring roses” 

To twine in those ringlets of gold, 

And ribbons, 

To bind the small hands white and cold. 
Ah, lovely 

She looks as a gleam from the skies— 

A shadow 

Just veiling the light of her eyes. 

And sing ye, 

Sing sweetly with tremulous tone; 

But weep not 

The seraph-like heavenward gone. 

An angel— 

She wanders with fetterless tread; 

Then mourn not, 

Ah, weep not the Beautiful Dead. 


TWILIGHT. 

BY DR. H. M. SMITH. 

’T IS twilight, and the busy hum of day 
Has died upon the evening’s balmy wings; 

And the sweet night-bird, in the forest, sings 
In touching tones her soft and vesper lay. 

On yonder fleecy cloud, the sun’s last ray 
In beauty lingers yet, and o’er it flings 
Bright hues, like those from which the rainbow springs, 
That paints the sky’s ethereal, trackless way. 

And evening’s sweet, refulgent star of light, 

*• That bathes the sky with beauty, twinkling gleams 
Afar, amid the deepening shades of night. 

Sweet hour!’t is now the raptured spirit dreams 
Of bliss divine, beyond this drear abode, 

And holds communion with its Maker—God! 


THE LADY MARY. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER IX. 

A wedding procession was gathered in the 
royal chapel of old Westminster, and before the 
altar stood Arthur Boleyn and Eleanor Howard. 
Both were young, both beautiful, but oh, how 
unlike in their youth, how strangely at variance 
in their beauty. He, the bridegroom, ardent, 
impassioned, with all the fires of a generous 
nature kindling over heart and features, stood 
in the midst of that gorgeous crowd trembling 
with eager hope, alive only to the delicious joy 
of having the loved one by his side, and knowing 
that she was now to be made his forever and 
ever more. And she, Eleanor Howard the bride, 
how pale and fixed were those lovely features ! 
Her dark eyes shone through the snow-mist of 
her bridal veil like stars through a cloud in the 
bosom of night. Agitated she might have been, 
but there was no tremor of the lip—no blush 
| upon the round cheek—no downward drooping 
of the broad, white eyelid. She felt the bride¬ 
groom’s pulse thrilling through every finger that 
clasped her small hand, but her own heart beat 
firm and evenly, not a fibre of thajt delicate hand 
shook in his impassioned grasp, and yet she an¬ 
swered it with a clinging hold firm as iron,and 
as icy. 

They knelt together, the ardent and generous 
—the crafty and cold hearted. The glowing 
purple of his wedding vestments mingled with 
the snowy whiteness of hers, and both flowed 
down the altar steps, clinging together in soft 
folds like the foam and wavelets of a mountain 
stream leaping forth in the twilight. Many 
courtiers stood around. At the right hand was 
King Henry, at the left Sir Thomas Boleyn. 
The king seemed greatly excited, the ruby color 
came and went across his cheek, and his eyes 
were bent upon the bride with an expression 
that made the courtiers marvel, never had they 
witnessed so muck of tenderness in those eyes 
before. Sir Thomas Boleyn stood near the 
monarch gazing also upon the young pair, but 
his features were stern and pale, pride and re¬ 
sentment, amounting almost to anguish, marked 
every lineament, and it was observed that he 
neither joined nor looked upon the gay throng 
around the altar, but bent his eyes sternly upon 
the floor whenever they were not fixed upon the 
glowing face of his son. Back from the crowd, 
and sheltered by a heavy pillar of stone, was a 
female figure robed in black, and with a Spanish 
mantilla—such as Catharine of Arragon had 
introduced into England—drawn over her face. 
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She was almost unnoticed in the glittering crowd, 
and those who looked that way could only see a 
human form standing there like a statue, dark 
and motionless as the stone against which she 
leaned. 

The marriage ceremony was over. The newly 
wedded pair descended from the altar, and all 
went forth obedient to a signal made by the 
king, who, laying his hand upon the arm of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, detained him in the chapel. 

“ Sir Thomas,” said Henry, when they were 
quite alone, “ this moody brow beseems not a 
place where all should be mirth and joyousness.” 

“My liege,” said Sir Thomas, gravely turning 
his eyes upon the king, “ I have assented, as in 
all obedience a true subject should, to the union 
of my only son and heir with this lady, not be- 
eause your royal bounty has bestowed upon her 
a dower worthy the hand of a princess, nor from 
those other reasons which must remain secret. 
But I owe a solemn debt for past wrong to this 
lady’s mother—wrong for which the bitterness 
and humiliation of this moment is but slight 
atonement. Let it be enough that I have obeyed 
the royal behest. Ask me not, sire, to smile while 
my heart is on the rack*” 

An angry flush shot athwart Henry’s forehead, 
but some prudential motive held his ire in check, 
and he answered in a conciliatory tone, and yet 
a little impatiently. 

“Nay, nay, Sir Thomas, let not such thoughts 
mar the festivals of thy son’s marriage day. The 
lady is fair—well dowered and well beloved by 
her bridegroom: from this day the king will have 
especial care of the family into which she is 
wedded.” 

“ The royal favor has been felt by one of my 
family already,” said Sir Thomas gloomily, and 
with a slight tinge of bitterness. 

“Thy daughter!” said Henry, and his face 
become crimson. 

“Has not the royal will bereft her of a hus¬ 
band second to none in the kingdom?” added 
Sir Thomas, with some energy. “ Is she not 
now almost a prisoner at Hever Castle, deprived 
of her place iii the queen’s household, and all 
for no reason that I can dream of save that she, 
with her high spirit, might have rebelled against 
the marriage which your highness has just wit¬ 
nessed? This is some proof of the court favor 
to be expected by Thomas Boleyn and his family 
—a daughter exiled that an only son may be 
linked in marriage to a maiden without name 
or race.” 

Flashes of crimson and white followed each 
other across the king’s face as this bold ad¬ 
dress was uttered. He turned haughtily from Sir 
Thomas, and planting one foot on a step of the 


altar, stood gazing upon the floor several mo¬ 
ments after the baronet bad ceased speaking. 
Some rapid association of ideas seemed passing 
through his mind. Twice he lifted his eyes to 
Sir Thomas, and dropped them again undeci¬ 
dedly. At last his resolution seemed to be 
taken, and he looked frankly up. 

“ Hark ye, Sir Thomas, the king is about to 
say that which must be whispered again only at 
the cost of life. If thy daughter was separated 
from Lord Percy and exiled from the court, 
it was not from evil intent toward her or her 
family, but that Henry Tudor could not see the 
woman he loves better than life or kingdom 
wedded to another!” 

“Sir King!” cried Boleyn, turning fiercely 
upon the monarch, and laying a hand upon his 
sword. “This to me—this to her father?” 

“Nay,” said Henry, turning a careless glance 
at the hand which menaced him—“had I not 
been prepared to say more I had not spoken at 
all; that which has not been entrusted even to 
Wolsey I now say to thee. In three days de¬ 
parts a messenger from hence to his holiness the 
Pope, praying for a bill of divorcement between 
us and Catharine, once our brother’s widow. 
That obtained, and thy daughter, the beautiful 
Anne, leaves her exile at Heter Castle to mount 
the throne of England.” 

“ My liege, if this be a jest!” said Sir Thomas, 
turning very pale. “ My daughter’s name must 
not be slightly handled even by the monarch of 
England!” 

“It is no jest. Henry of Richmond was not 
more determined to make Elizabeth of York his 
queen than his son is to place the diadem of 
England on thy daughter’s head. In earnest of 
this most honest intent the patents are already 
made out by which'Sir Thomas Boleyn becomes 
Earl of Wiltshire, and his son Lord Rochford. 
Is there ought else that the fair Anne or her 
friends can desire, by which the king can prove 
his devotion to her and hers ?” 

Henry spoke with honest warmth, and frankly 
held forth his hand. 

Sir Thomas was overwhelmed: he hesitated, 
looked keenly into Henry’s face, and seeing 
nothing there but a look of cheerful sincerity, 
bent his knee and kissed the monarch’s hand. 

“Forgive me, sire,” he said, in a faltering 
voice, “ if at once my mind refused to compre¬ 
hend the high gTace which is designed for my 
daughter, I now feel how impossible it is that 
the King of England could so jest with a father’s 
feelings.” 

“All is understood between us now!” said 
Henry, raising the baronet from his feet. “It 
is better thus. With her father’s sanction to his 
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king’s suit the lovely Anne will look less coldly 
on the high destiny in store for her. In Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, Henry Tudor has an advocate 
and friend. Is it not so ?” 

“I were recreant were it otherwise!” said Sir 
Thomas, with emotion. 

“ And now,” said Henry, grasping his newly 
made ally by the hand, “ another word and we 
must follow the revellers. So soon as it maybe, 
let the young bride yonder join her lovely sister- 
in-law at Hever Castle. There exist many rea- ! 
sons for this. It is much to be feared that the ! 
king will need a steady and eloquent advocate \ 
•with thy somewhat high spirited daughter, and < 
this lady will be all we could desire. Besides $ 
there are circumstances that touch us yet more < 
closely. While the poor boy Richmond remains j 
in this precarious state it were better that the < 
lady be removed to a distance from the court. $ 
It was to accomplish this that we so strenuously < 
urged her immediate union with thy son. The j 
boy will never breathe freely again till her j 
memory is weakened by absence.” < 

“Alas, I grieve to hear it; the duke is a noble \ 
youth!” | 

“He is a noble youth,” cried Hehry, with 
much feeling; “but I fear me, Boleyn, that j 
things have happened within the last three \ 
months that will lay the brave boy in his tomb [ 
before another year passes over England. I S 
did not think that anything could have uprooted j 
a young and vigorous life so easily.” \ 

“ Heaven grant that these fears prove ground- \ 
less!” said Sir Thomas, with earnest warmth, s 
. “Amen!” rejoined the king fervently—“for 
heaven only knows how I love the boy! But 
for the hopes that are woven around thy own 
matchless daughter, Sir Thomas, he had ere this > 
been proclaimed as the next*heir of England!” 

Sir Thomas made no answer, but his counte¬ 
nance changed, and he slowly followed King 
Henry out of the chapel, filled with ambitious r 
aspirations that had never entered his imagina¬ 
tion before. \ 

Meantime the bridal train had sallied forth into 
the sunshine, and was breaking up in groups in 
the open space beneath the palace windows. At j 
one of these windows stood a youth, thin and \ 
attenuated, till his features were like those of a 
sickly girl. The damask dressing-gown girded 
around his waist covered a form slender and J 
fragile beyond even feminine delicacy, and as > 
he gazed forth a faint cough low and husky now £ 
and then shook the rich folds that covered his \ 
chest. He had been for a whole hour gazing ! 
upon the sculptured entrance of the chapel, and ! 
though his limbs shook under him, and every i 
joint seemed giving way, the youth kept his > 
18 * 


post, only relieving his weakness by leaning 
more and more against the groined stonework 
of the window. Hitherto his face had been 
deadly pale, but as the bridal throng came forth 
a blood red flash shot into his cheeks, and his 
large blue eyes dilated till their size and splendor 
seemed superhuman. He saw them come forth 
—the gorgeous crowd—fluttering like butterflies 
around the newly married pair; yet to him it was 
only a cloud of glowing colors of rich, waving 
plumes, and garments mingling and swaying to¬ 
gether. One object only held his gaze, the young 
bride moving with inimitable grace through the 
glittering mass. She was no longer pale, for the 
warm color on her cheeks glowed richly through 
her veil, and with it shone the splendor of her 
dark eyes, their black lashes uplifted and pressed 
against the brow, and their full beauty visible 
through the gossamer folds. Her arm rested 
lightly in that of the bridegroom, and she was 
speaking so carelessly that a tone of her voice 
reached the poor youth, where he clung trem¬ 
bling to the window frame. Her attitude, the 
elastic lightness of her step—everything bespoke 
excitement, which the youth in his bitter feelings 
mistook for excess of happiness. She paused, 
turned to address one of the maidens that sup¬ 
ported her train, and in resuming her position 
flung back her veil with one hand:—at the same 
instant her eyes were uplifted, and a ringing 
laugh broke from her lips. Oh, what a terrible 
mockery all this seemed to the heart of that suf¬ 
fering youth. Had she no compassion on his 
misery? Could she revel in her inheritance of 
sin, while a like curse was crushing him to the 
grave? The bitterness of death—nay*, death 
itself fell straightway upon that young heart. 
His dim eyes turned yet upon the crowd beneath 
the window, but all objects were blended to¬ 
gether; there bride, bridegroom and courtiers 
passed by like a sunset cloud rolling across the 
horizon. Then everything grew dark before 
him; there was a suffocating pressure on his 
chest as if a serpent had coiled around him, 
and with each heart-pulse was girding his folds 
tighter and tighter. His limbs gave way, and 
he fell slowly to the floor, gasping faintly and 
pale as a corpse. There grovelling among the 
rushes, he thrust a hand into his bosom as if to 
grapple with the invisible power that seemed 
strangling him; his head fell back, a wave of 
foam, threaded with blood, flowed to his lips, 
and stretching out his limbs with a faint shud¬ 
der, he lay motionless with the beautiful stg*- 
shine streaming like a glory all around him. 
Another laugh came ringing up from the garden, 
but the poor boy heard it not. 

A few hours after, and the old walla of 
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Westminster shook with the wedding revel. 
There was a banquet in the great hall, heralded 
in by a flourish of horns and trumpets that star¬ 
tled the very pages in the attics and corridors; 
but the poor boy heard it not. There was music 
ringing up from the great reception room, ming¬ 
led with the vibrations of two hundred joyous 
dancers, and the hum of thrice two hundred 
merry voices, all rising and floating through 
the palace in a gleeful tumult; still the poor boy 
heard it not. In the glee and riot of the wed¬ 
ding no one thought of him, for shrinking from 
the scrutiny of his attendants he had dismissed 
them all, pleading only for solitude—and so they 
left him, thankful that his own orders set them 
free to mingle with the revellers. 

Toward midnight, when wine and feasting 
and love-speeches had reached their height, 
when the dance was one whirl of excitement, 
every cheek red, and every eye on fire with 
hilarity, there entered the room a young page, 
evidently bewildered with terror. His face was 
pale, and he looked around the room with wild 
scrutiny. He saw the king standing at the up¬ 
per end of the room, surrounded by several of 
the court-beauties, with whom he was bandying 
some of those merry compliments, that, when 
he was in the mood, few men could utter more 
gracefully. The page seemed emboldened by 
some overpowering emotion, for he went directly 
up to the monarch, and kneeling down grasped 
with some violence the superb crimson tunic 
that fell to Henry’s knees, in order to secure 
attention. 

"Well, what now?—what ails the varlet?” 
cried Henry, turning with some impatience to¬ 
ward the lad. 

The boy arose to his feet and raised his pale 
face toward the monarch, who bent to receive 
the words that trembled on his lips. 

"Dead!” cried the king, and the ruddy color 
left his cheek; "our boy Richmond dead!” and 
for a moment he was incapable of taking in the 
sad truth, it found him so utterly unprepared. 
After a brief silence, he stepped from the beau¬ 
tiful group that shrunk away from the passion of 
grief visible on his countenance, and spoke aloud. 

" Break up the dance—let all disperse to soli¬ 
tude and prayer—there is death in the palace!” 
and with an exclamation of bitter grief, Henry 
left the revellers gazing mutely at each other 
awe-stricken and astonished. 

While the crowd stood thus lost in amaze¬ 
ment, Arthur Boleyn’s bride arose from a seat 
that she had occupied near the king, and fol¬ 
lowed him from the room. She passed on 
, through corridor and ante-room, her face white 
as the bridal veil that shadowed it, and her hands 


wildly clasped together. She stood before the 
death chamber of young Richmond: her breath 
came painfully, and her locked hands shook as 
she beat them against the door. The page 
opened it, and Henry, who was bowed over the 
dead form of his only son weeping like a child, 
turned sharply to see who had thus dared to in¬ 
trude upon his grief, and saw Eleanor standing 
there trembling and aghast in the cold whiteness 
of her bridal robes, like an accusing spirit sent 
to upbraid him. This sight dashed the passion 
of his grief with something like defiance. 

"What seek ye here?” he cried, striding to¬ 
ward the young girl. "This is no chamber for 
bridal trappings.” 

"I would look upon the dead form of my bro¬ 
ther !” said Eleanor, advancing into the room. 

Henry recoiled a pace, and then his anger and 
his grief broke forth again. 

"Look!” he said, pointing with one finger 
toward the lifeless form that had been lifted to 
the couch, where the head fell back upon the 
pillow with the bright hair scattered all around, 
and a seraphic smile upon the features. " But 
for thee—but for thee—I say; his life had been 
spared! Look,” he added still more vehemently, 
"for thy viper existence, nursed in craft, con¬ 
cealed in bitter malice, has the boy been sacri¬ 
ficed. Look if thou wilt, and then hie thee to 
thy bridegroom with a brother’s blood and a 
father’s curse upon thy head!” 

Eleanor had entered the room with all the 
better impulses of her nature uppermost. She 
was not a person to reproach herself under any 
circumstances, but there was something terrible 
in the sudden death of that young man on the 
day of her bridal, that linked the two events 
together so forcibly that all the vivid supersti¬ 
tion of her mind was excited by it. She had 
loved the youth too, not as her former coquetry 
had led him to suppose; but the knowledge of 
their relationship brought into a heart little ac¬ 
customed to affection a new born and pure sen¬ 
sation, part tenderness, part regret for the evil 
she had wrought him; and with these feelings 
all powerfully ekeited in her bosom she had 
entered the chamber of death. While Henry 
was thus cruelly addressing her, she Stood be¬ 
fore him transformed by a quick revulsion of 
all these feelings. Her hands unlocked them¬ 
selves : her lips closed with a rigid pressure : her 
large eyes dilated, and even the stern monarch 
shrunk from their fierce expression. 

"I come to look upon my brother!” she said, 
with slow and thrilling distinctness, and she 
approached the couch—oh, with what terrible 
sensations. She laid her hand upon the beau¬ 
tiful forehead of the corpse. Her heart seemed 
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to harden with that cold touch, and sinking to 
her knees, she murmured something to herself. 
It was a vow of revenge on the father who had 
cursed her there in the presence of death. On 
the whole Boleyn family, to whom with a spirit 
of bitter prophecy gathered from the past, her 
heart turned with its load of hate, she vowed 
to repeat that curse. Then she arose from the 
couch, and passing the astonished and relenting 
monarch, drew toward the door without casting 
a glance upon him. 

“Stay,” said Henry, reaching forth his hand; 
“ we did not intend to deal so harshly with thee; 
but yon mournful sight. This sudden blow— 
poor child, go weep over him, for he wae thy 
brother!—but out of this chamber the word must 
never pass thy lips again.” 

“ I have no tears to weep,” replied Eleanor, 
with a bitter smile, which Henry did not see, 
for his eyes were full of moisture; “ but I can 
be silent—I can obey.” 

“ And in all things but the name thou shalt 
be near to us as yon poor boy has been,” said 
Henry with feeling, for his anger had been but 
an outbreak of impatient grief, and he was 
scarcely conscious of his own harsh words. 
The monarch took her hand and held it in his 
irresolutely, for her stern composure chilled 
him; but a thought of his son—a glance at 
that pale, dead face, smiling, as it were, with 
encouragement of the dawning tenderness that 
he felt for this other unacknowledged child, 
once more aroused all his violent feelings. He 
bent down and kissed the girl’s forehead with 
warm and earnest protestations of favor, ming¬ 
led yet with some harsh allusions to the part 
she had taken in bringing about the death of 
his son. 

Eleanor received it all with the most calm and 
chilling respect, and after bending her knee to 
the earth an instant, left the chamber. In the 
corridor she paused and muttered to herself— 
“for my viper existence—nursed in craft, con¬ 
cealed in bitter malice. In all but the name his 
child—as if the name were not all!—viper— 
viper—he and another may find me so. Thinks 
he I have not known his seoret from the first. 
He will not acknowledge me because this might 
prejudice his suit with Anne Boleyn, who will 
brook no rival near the throne! It is for this I 
am dowered—for this I am wedded to a Boleyn 
—for this I am to be sent to join her at Hever 
Castle. I am to be the lure by which he will 
decoy the proud Anne into becoming the king’s 
favorite—the king’s favorite while his wife lives 
and reigns. Ay, let her be that—or seem that 
—and Percy’s wife she can never become.” 

With these hateful thoughts passing through 


her mind, that beautiful girl moved slowly on¬ 
ward and entered the bridal chamber. 

chapter x. 

A few months after the marriage of Arthur 
Boleyn, the royal chapel was again opened early 
in the morning, and Lord Henry Percy stood 
before the altar, with MaTy Talbot by his side. 
Pure as a lily before the dew has left its half 
open cup; blushing with dread that some one 
might guess how happy she was; trembling she 
knew not why, as a flower vibrates on its stalk, 
she breathed the vows that made her Henry 
Percy’s wife. He was more composed, and 
there was something of stern sadness in his 
face, changing as he took the marriage vow, 
and felt the hand of that beautiful young crea¬ 
ture quivering in his to an expression of melan¬ 
choly tenderness. But the innocent bride saw 
it not, her heart was so wrapped up in its own 
thrilling sensations that she dared not look at 
him, lest he should read them all in the love- 
light that she felt rushing to her eyes like sun¬ 
beams to a violet. All her doubts had vanished. 
Percy had sought her hand, had urged forward 
the bridal, even eagerly, during the last few 
weeks—what but love pure and ardent as her 
own could have prompted this impatience. She 
had heard vague hints of a rival, but that was 
nothing. Was she not his chosen one, his be¬ 
trothed from the cradle? Now his honored, 
wedded wife before the king and all his court. 

Never did a more true or honorable spirit live 
in a human bosom than that of Henry Percy— 
but honor, truth, and such tenderness as gentle 
compassion gives, was all that he had to render 
for the thrilling love that beat in every pulse of 
that young oreature’s heart. He had loved an¬ 
other also, and spite of the bitter resentment, the 
deep sense of wrong which suspicion of that 
others integrity had engendered in his heart, he 
still loved her. For his was the single love of 
a life-time—that mighty passion which rooted 
in the human heart, weaves its fibres so closely 
that once uptom, there is no strength left for a 
second growth. Yet such was Percy’s nature 
that pity, respect, and a sense of honor exhibited 
themselves in his actions almost with the beau¬ 
tiful symptoms of affection as rendered by other 
men. 

Sweet Mary Talbot, so innocent in her youth, 
so trusting, so singularly child-like, how was she 
to discriminate between these shades of feeling ? 
How Was she to know when she arose from the 
altar, and was pressed to the bosom of her bride¬ 
groom, that his heart was aching as it felt the 
flutter of hers ? But time, that great expounder 
of all things, painful or joyous time, was before 
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her, and what woman, however unlearned in 
the human heart, does not sooner or later read 
aright that upon which her head is pillowed. 
Alas, for the gentle bride of Henry Percy—for 
years after she left the altar in her pure happi¬ 
ness, almost a child, and yet feeling deeper than 
ordinary women can—how life was harrassed 
by one gloomy doubt—a doubt that she was not 
thoroughly beloved by the husband for whom 
her first timid attachment had become worship. 
The certainty that he had—that he did not love 
another, that was mercifully withheld, and her 
married life was, for a time, filled with many a 
tranquil pleasure. Thus year after year stole on, 
deepening the feelings time could not change in 
her warm heart, and confirming the sadness of 
his. 

chapter xi. 

Now many years have swept over the per¬ 
sonages of our story—years whose history is 
graven forever in the pages of English history. 
The will of one despotic man, and the aspira¬ 
tions of an ambitious woman—wronged, disap¬ 
pointed, and rendered desperate in the rude 
breaking up of her affections, had hurled a noble 
and regally born queen from her husband’s side 
upon the throne, where she had held an honored 
place for nineteen years. The same terrible 
power had braved the Pope, and had shaken 
the pillars of Rome from their fast hold in the 
soil of England. There is no history on record 
where bloodshed and war ever accomplished a 
revolution so complete as that brought about by 
the unholy love of Henry the Eighth for Anne 
Boleyn. And now Anne Boleyn was Queen of 
England, crowned and anointed. She had taken 
years in treading her pathway to the throne, and 
each step had crushed some noble and generous 
feeling out from a nature originally honorable a d 
good. How could it be otherwise, when every 
land-mark of her lofty progress was planted upon 
the heart of an oppressed wife and suffering mo¬ 
ther, and her triumph crowned, at last, by the 
death of the most noble woman that ever wore 
a crown, Catharine of Arragon I 

And now Queen Anne trembled upon the 
summit of human greatness—in the language 
of her biographer, “ she had won the great poli¬ 
tical game for which she had in the bitterness 
of disappointed love vindictively entered the 
lists with the veteran statesmen who had sepa¬ 
rated her from the man of her heart. She had 
had the vengeance she had vowed for the loss of 
Percy, and laid the pride and power of Wolsey 
in the dust. The laws of primogenature had 
been reversed, that the succession to the throne 
might be vested in her issue; and the two men 
most deservedly venerated by the king and the 


> people of England, More and Fisher, had been 
sacrificed to her displeasure.” She was more 
than a queen, for her will ruled the Tyrant Ring, 
and that rendered her despotic. 

\ While these great political events were in pro- 
\ gress, the destiny which linked the personages 
of our story together with such fatal certainty 
was working itself out. While Anne Boleyn 
$ had been haughtily treading the kingly ermine 
beneath her feet, and enforcing her will in all 
j the open vanity of power; Eleanor, the family 
l viper, was silently busy at her venomous work. 

> She had been baffled by her own malice, over- 
j reached and put down by the woman whom 
| she had hoped to see disgraced and abandoned 
i as her own mother had been. After all her 
c machinations the man whom she had loved was 
t married to the gentle lady from whom she had 

< vowed to separate him. Her influence with the 
king was great, but it had failed to obtain an 

| acknowledgment of her birth, and in all things 
| was secondary to that of the triumphant queen. 

\ Still Eleanor had patience. Like the spider she 
| could see her web demolished, and silently weave 
1 it up again thread by thread, even around the 
? foot of the throne itself. She was one of those 
| who never yield an object good or evil. Her 

< lynx eye more keen-sighted even than jealousy 
itself, had detected the first variation of Henry’s 

j passion for his new queen to another. Gently, 
j and with silent perseverance she managed to 
excite his curiosity and his vanity by repeating, 
with every appearance of careless sincerity, all 

< the flattering encomiums which she averred that 
\ Jane Seymour, Anne’s maid of honor, had uttered 
\ in her presence. Sometimes she would pity the 
| hopeless passion of this unhappy lady, and con¬ 
trast her modest and quiet manner with that 

\ dashing coquetry to which Anne, in the arro- 

! gance of her power and beauty, sometimes gave 
way. The king listened, become interested, 
and in a few weeks his portrait hung around 
the neck of Jane Seymour. Eleanor smiled, 
become more assiduous in her attentions to the 
queen, continuing to garner up every careless 
look or act in her evil memory, and went on 
gathering together the last threads of the fearful 
web which she had been so long in weaving. 

There was to be a great festival at Greenwich 
Palace, the first since Queen Catharine’s death, 
and Anne in her cruel joy at being cc now indeed 
a queen,” resolved that it should be more bril¬ 
liant than anything that had preceded it during 
her reign, which had, in truth, been one series of 
festivity. This was to be a masked ball, given in 
honor of the king’s birth-day, when every noble of 
rank to claim admission at court was expected to 
attend. It was at Eleanor’s suggestion, though 
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Queen Anne was scarcely* aware of it, that 
Henry Percy, now Earl of Northumberland by 
his father’s death, was on that occasion sum¬ 
moned to court with his countess. 

At first Anne had shrunk from the softly 
whispered suggestion that he should be pre¬ 
sent. Her heart was still sensitive to the sound 
of his name even, and though she had seen him 
onee or twice since his marriage, it had only 
been in a crowd, and surrounded by the forma¬ 
lities of her queenly state; but even thus the 
sight of his face, so noble in its calm melan¬ 
choly, had been enough to thrill her heart with 
pain that lasted for many days. 

“ But this will be the most magnificent of all 
your queenly revels. Let this recreant lover see 
you in the pride of your improved beauty, in the 
pomp of your queenly estate. Let him come to 
the royal palace, and compare the being whom 
he deserted, without cause or reason, with the 
insipid beauty to which he has shackled himself. 
It were more than human to resist so great a 
triumph!” 

Thus urged the subtle Eleanor as she lingered 
in the royal bed chamber as was her wont, after 
all the other ladies had retired. Anne listened, 
female vanity overcome her more natural feel¬ 
ings, and with that was mingled a restless curio¬ 
sity, which she had often felt, to see the beauty 
for which Henry Percy had sacrificed her. The 
next day, when her invitations to the mask were 
talked over with the king, Anne mentioned the 
Earl of Northumberland and his countess among 
those whom she was desirous of having sum¬ 
moned, from their country seats. Henry cast a 
suspicious glance at her as she made the request, 
and turning his eyes aside, saw a meaning smile 
upon Eleanor’s lip as she leaned over her loyal 
sister-in-law. Anne too was somewhat embar¬ 
rassed, and the color rose to her forehead as 
she pronounced Percy’s name. Henry made no 
comment, but dryly repeated the queen’s order 
that Northumberland should be sent for among 
the guests.' 

It was the night of the queen’s mask, and for 
the first time almost since the marriage, Mary 
Talbot, the Countess of Northumberland, stood 
in her husband’s town mansion robing herself 
for the festival. Time had ripened her sweet, 
girlish beauty into the rich bloom of woman¬ 
hood. She was still petite , but her limbs were 
exquisitely rounded and perfect in their delicate 
symmetry—her eyes had taken a deeper and 
more serious expression, and if the bloom of 
her cheeks had lost something of its vividness, 
the smile that now and then dimpled them was 
a thousand times more expressive of patience 
and gentle sweetness. Still there was a shadow 


upon her face, revealing a heart not entirely at 
rest, and yet it did not seem to indicate positive 
unhappiness. She stood before the mirror in 
one of those sumptuous chambers that had been 
lavishly decorated for the late countess. The 
light from many a wax taper fell around her, 
and, as she gazed upon her image in the glass, 
a smile somewhat sad, yet with a dash of female 
triumph in it, passed over her face. 

“I shall not shame him among the court 
ladies,” she murmured, while reaching forth 
her arm that her maiden might clasp a string 
of jewels around it. “Methinks he will not 
blush for his wife,” and she stood back the 
better to survey her entire person. In truth, 
this pretty expression of feminine vanity might 
well be excused, for never was delicate beauty 
more tastefully arrayed. Over her robe of soft 
blossom color fell a mantle of silver tissue, dot¬ 
ted and seamed with pearls, all gleaming in 
flashes through her dark hair, which fell over 
it in a thousand glossy waves. These were 
partially looped up at the temples and over the 
left shoulder by a wreath of lilies, all of pearls 
threaded closely into petals, with a large diamond 
trembling upon the golden stamen in each deli¬ 
cate cup, like a dew drop shaken by the wind. 
This wreath had been her husband’s gift, and as 
she saw it trembling in the hair, a tear, brighter 
than the diamonds, stood in her beautiful eyes. 
" Oh, how good he is,” she thought with a sigh, 
u surely—surely he will sometime love me as I 
love him.” 

That instant Percy entered. He too was mag¬ 
nificently arrayed, and his vestments shone with 
jewels; his eyes were unusually brilliant, and his 
manner was excited. 

“ The maidens have done their work bravely,” 
he said, taking the hand of his countess, and 
glancing admiringly at her attire. While she, 
poor thing, began to blush like a child at his ap¬ 
proval. “ Come, Mary, the revel will have com¬ 
menced before we reach the palace. I would 
not be among the latest,” and he led her forth. 

When the Earl and Countess of Northumber¬ 
land entered the state-rooms of Greenwich Pa¬ 
lace, they found them filled with company, and 
in one blaze of lights. Hangings of silver and 
gold tissue seamed with gold and costly jewels 
hung everywhere upon the walls; down from 
the roof fell chains of silver gilt, containing 
branches of the same frosted metal, crowded 
with wax lights that flashed and blazed upon 
the hangings till they seemed absolutely on fire. 
Upon two chairs of state, covered with golden 
tissue, raised with crimson flowers, and lifted 
above the level of the room by a dais spread 
with the richest tapestry, sat King Henry and 
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Anne Boleyn. Never was royal array more 
magnificent than theirs. Dame Anne’s superb 
form swept a surcoat of snow white velvet, and 
over that a mantle of gold tissue, heavy with 
jewels and lined with ermine. Her rich tresses 
fell loosely down, slightly checked in there wavy 
flow by a little coif coquettishly waving to the 
forehead, and a circlet of precious rubies that 
kindled their glossy depths with a wine-tinted 
brightness. 

As she saw Northumberland coming through 
the crowd with his lovely countess, the queen’s 
head was proudly averted; a haughty fire shot to 
her eyes, and drawing up her form to its proudest 
height, she received him more like a goddess de¬ 
manding unusual homage than a Christian queen, 
whose power and even life lay at the will of an¬ 
other. 

As Percy bent before her, his calm, sad eyes 
were for one moment lifted to her face. She 
met the look, an instantaneous change came 
over her proud bearing, and half extending her 
hand she caught the king’s eye fixed sternly 
upon her, and drew it back with a painful blush. 

Behind the king and queen stood their favorite 
attendants, Lord Rochford, Anne’s brother, and 
Eleanor his wife. In her embarrassment Anne 
turned to Rochford as Percy left the platform, 
and in a tremulous voice asked, <f if he thought 
the Lady Mary so very beautiful.” 

Arthur bent over his royal sister’s chair and 
whispered eagerly, “be careful, the king’s eye 
is upon you and kindling with wrath: something 
has gone wrong.” 

“Heard you that, sire?” whispered Lady 
Rochford, stooping as if to pick up the hand¬ 
kerchief she had dropped on the dais. “ Mark 
his position—their cheeks almost meet I” 

Henry started up and strode angrily down 
from the dias, and mingled with a crowd of 
maskers that were passing down the room to 
witness some fantastic devise that was ready 
for presentation. A few moments after, Lady 
Rochford left her position and glided off to a 
pillar, where she stood watching each motion 
of the queen with untiring vigilance. 

“What can be the meaning of this? What 
chafes the king?” said Rochford, anxiously ad¬ 
dressing the queen. 

“I know not—he is often given to these 
humors of late,” said Anne, in a hurried voice, 
apparently half unconscious of what she said, 
and keeping her eyes fixed upon Percy. He 
had seated his countess where she might com¬ 
mand a view of the mask, and was himself 
walking away to a remote end of the room 
abstractedly and looking very pale. “Let us 
join in the revel now that his majesty has 


given us the example.” And leaning upon her 
brother’s arm somewhat heavily, for she was 
much agitated—Queen Anne hastily descended 
from the dais. 

It is not our object to describe the amuse¬ 
ments of that eventful evening. We can say 
nothing of the fire-works, the dragons, the fairy 
castles, manned with beautiful children, and the 
thousand grotesque groups that presented them¬ 
selves successively before the gay crowd that 
thronged the last ball that Anne Boleyn was 
ever fated to give. The interest of our story 
confines us to the personages whose history is 
linked with the narrative. 

There never was a more impulsive person 
than Queen Anne Boleyn. By nature she was 
prompt, fearless and ardent. Power only served 
to strengthen these faults till her rashness some 
times almost took the aspect of crime. The 
sight of Percy, her early and only love—the 
jealous pang that stung her as his wife so 
lovely and gentle knelt at her feet—had aroused 
all her ardent feelings to a state of wild tumult. 
She scarcely heeded the king’s anger or her bro¬ 
ther’s whispered caution. The desire to speak 
with Percy, to learn from his own lips why he 
had so cruelly deserted her to the destiny which 
had been heartless as it was brilliant, suddenly 
possessed her, and reckless of consequences she 
left her brother in the crowd, and turned up the 
room in the direction which Percy had taken. 

As was the custom when all the court was 
assembled, several spacious rooms were thrown 
together, and among the rest an apartment that 
had once been Catharine of Arragon’s chamber. 
Though Henry had ordered the room to be de¬ 
voted to other purposes it had not been disman¬ 
tled, and the oratory of that devout princess still 
remained, though its entrance was entirely hid¬ 
den by the golden arras that hung everywhere 
upon the walls. The company, gathering to 
witness the pageant in the great reception room, 
left these upper apartments almost vacant, and 
Queen Anne swept through them in her eager 
search almost alone—almost, for one eye was 
upon her—one vigilant tread followed her every 
moment that night. As she passed the pillar 
where Eleanor, Lady Rochford, was standing, 
that infamous woman stole after her keeping 
at a distance, and moving softly like a panther 
tracking its prey. 

Though Anne Boleyn had often, since her 
exaltation to the crown, risked much in the 
gratification of female vanity—it was not often 
that she yielded to the sway of passions, save 
the vindictive ones that grew out of resentment 
against those who had separated her from Percy 
—but this had been the one passion of her life. 
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Her great ambition was but the disturbed and 
poisonous growth of this want of her woman¬ 
hood thwarted and broken up. And now with 
all the tremulous emotions of her girlhood fully 
aroused, excited, feverish, and heedless of all 
consequences, she looked eagerly around for 
the object of her search. But she looked in 
Tain. A few loiterers, more interested in each 
other than in the pageant, moved about in the 
gorgeous solitude, but he was not among them. 
Heartsick and faint with disappointment, Anne 
looked around for some place in which to con¬ 
ceal the emotions that were becoming too pain¬ 
ful for control. She thought of Catharine’s ora¬ 
tory, and lifting the arras stood in the entrance. 
There, seated upon the marble step, sat Lord 
Percy, the object of her search—of her early 
and y ^sc^ubdued love. His head was bent 
upon one u«.od, and a small, silver lamp swing¬ 
ing like a star in the nich above, shed its light 
upon his pale and agitated features. 

Anne dropped the arras from her trembling 
hand. The rustling sound made Percy start and 
look up; his eyes met hers, and both remained 
for a moment pale and with suspended breath 
gazing on each other. Anne was the first to 
speak, her hands were clasped, and her pale 
lips uttered but a single word. 

“ Percy!” 

That sweet, familiar word, uttered in the 
thrilling tones of olden times, oh! how it pene¬ 
trated to the very core of Percy’s heart. There 
was truth, tenderness, anguish in it. For the 
instant everything was forgotten. The Earl of 
Northumberland was Harry Percy again—the 
Queen of England, Anne Boleyn. He started 
up, a flash of joy broke over his face, and taking 
her clasped hands between his, he drew her to 
the light and gazed eagerly into her eyes. 

“ Anne!” 

As he spoke, the dark eyes into which he 
gazed were flooded with tears, and the hands 
that he clasped began to tremble like aspens; 
his own eyes filled, his own hands shook. He 
drew her toward the little altar, and she sunk 
upon the step, while he bent over her too much 
agitated for words. 

“Anne,” he said at length, “we have met 
alone—for the first time since thou becomest 
anothers—for the last time—it may be, forever. 
Here at the holy altar tell me if it was ambition 
only that made thee false to the vow thou hadst 
made to me?” 

“False to thee!” cried Anne, lifting her tear¬ 
ful face with an expression of indignant surprise 
—“ false to thee, Percy—wert thou not married 
years before I became the glittering and wretched 
thing I am ?” 


“But not till I was assured by others that thy 
heart was with the king—not,” and here Percy 
spoke in a low and more severe tone, “not till 
my own eyes had seen thee—I can scarcely utter 
the words even now—had seen thee girded to the 
; monarch’s bosom in the woods at Hever, even 
: when I was coming to join my fate with thine 
; in defiance of Wolsey, my father, and the king.” 

“ In the woods of Hever—girded to the king’s 
; bosom!” cried Anne, starting to her feet, and 
speaking wildly out so that her voice rang through 
the arras. “ Percy—Percy, it was thee I went 
to meet—it was thee—it was thee! Oh, mother 
of heaven, this is too terrible. Did not thy own 
heart tell this truth, that Anne Boleyn went 
forth at nightfall to meet a horseman whom 
she thought to be her betrothed. The woods 
were dusky, and her eyes blinded with happy 
tears. When she saw this horseman dismount 
among the thick trees and come toward her, she 
sprang to his arms eager with joy, still thinking 
it was her betrothed. It was the king, and in 
his arms Percy left the poor victim to struggle 
through life!” 

-“Anne Boleyn—Queen of England—is this 
true?” cried Percy, trembling from head to 
foot. “Is this tale true?” 

“ It is true, Henry Percy!—so may the sweet 
mother of heaven be merciful to me as I answer 
sooth in this!” cried Anne, pressing a hand to 
her heart and speaking faintly, for she was ter¬ 
ribly agitated. 

“And loved ye not the king then?” 

“I never loved any one but thee!” replied 
Anne, in a low and despairing voice. “Percy 
—Percy! I had not believed this thing of thee 
—though I had seen another head upon thy 
bosom!” 

“ But another—thy own bosom friend, even 
my own eyes deceived me not so much as her 
report,” said Percy—“how could I doubt the 
evidence of thy brother’s wife ?” 

“The Lady Rochford!” said Anne; “dared 
she belie her friend and sister?—but I ever 
thought her false!” 

“ Alas, this fatal mistake has been the cause 
of deep misery to us both,” said Percy, and his 
voice was full of mournful anguish. “It has 
made thee a queen, and me—I dare not say how 
unhappy—but there is another world, Anne, and 
there neither falsehood nor power can separate 
us!” 

“Oh, would that I were there!” cried Anne, 
casting herself before the altar, and wringing her 
hands in passionate grief—“would that I were 
; already there!” 

“ And so thou shalt be, minion, before another 
month passes by!” cried a voice hoarse and fierce 
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with rage. The arras was lifted, and King Henry i 
stood before his terrified and half lifeless queen, i 
“ Sir earl,” continued the monarch, turning his j 
eyes glowing with fiendish light on Northumber- | 
land, and speaking with sharp mockery—“ we < 
will release thee of all tendance on this lady. 
There is one without who may more reasonably 
claim thy care.” 

Percy was about to speak notwithstanding an 
imperious wave of the monarch’s hand accom¬ 
panied this speech, but Anne oast upon him a 
look so full of terror that he went forth leaving 
the tyrant and his victim together. 

Eleanor had done her work bravely that night. ; 
Scarcely had she seen Anne enter the recess to 
which her lynx eye had traced Percy but a mo- ; 
ment before, when she hurried down the grand : 
state-room to a window recess in which King ; 
Henry was seated apart from the courtiers, con- < 
versing in an under tone with Jane Seymour, the j 
object of his present fickle devotion. Eleanor ! 
glided up to him, and bending to his ear, whis- ; 
pered—“ sire, the queen is at her devotions in 
Catharine’s oratory.” 

“Hal” exclaimed Henry, starting up, and he 
left Eleanor with the quiet and crafty Seymour. ; 

“ This night makes thee Queen of England, ; 
lady 1 ” said Eleanor, bowing her knee and pres- ; 
sing the fair hand of Jane Seymour to her lips. 

“Think then of the service I may best render 
thee. For when that exaltation shall chance to 
Jane Seymour, Lady Kochford shall have few ; 
wishes ungratified,” was the soft and flattering 
reply. “Now tell me what great thing it is that 
has befallen her highness.” 

And for a moment the large blue eyes of Jane ; 
Seymour lost something of their limpid placidity. 

“Not now, I have more to accomplish yet,” > 
said Eleanor, preparing to glide from the window. 
“To-night in the room, sweet lady, I will tell 
thee all!” 

The Countess of Northumberland was still 
sitting upon the bench cushioned with tapestry, 
where Percy had left her to enjoy the pageant. 
All that passed before her was novel and de¬ 
lightful, but she wa 3 somewhat timid, and after 
the first half hour began to look around for some 
one whom she knew. That instant her cousin 
and playmate, Lady Rochford, stole to her side. 

“ Ah, Eleanor, I am so glad you have come,” 
said the countess, extending her hand with a 
smile; “Northumberland has wandered off, and 
I was getting frightened among so many strange 
faces!” 

“It is warm here; do you not find the crowd 
tiresome ?” said Eleanor caressingly. “ Come, 
let us seek a quiet place where we can talk over 
old times together!” > 


Lady Mary arose with a gentle smile, and 
passing her arm through Eleanor’s, was led 
somewhat quickly up the room. 

“Let us si? here,” said Lady Rochford, draw¬ 
ing a seat close by the concealed entrance of 
Catharine’s oratory, and the two sat down with 
nothing but a fall of gold tissue between them 
and the scene which was passing within. Before 
Lady Mary could sp\ak her attention was pain¬ 
fully arrested by a voice, whose dear tones could 
always keep hers hushed in sweet attention. She 
listened—the smile died from her lips, then the 
blood left them—her breath was suspended—she 
attempted to rise and and go away, for with all 
her agony a sensitive feeling of honor prompted 
the effort—but her smiles gave way, and when 
Percy came forth from the oratory heTTound her 
lying senseless and pale as dea^o*"^^ one of 
the gorgeous benches. Over heA^with a cold 
and mocking smile upon her lips, hung the Lady 
Rochford. 

That night there took place in the king’s cabi¬ 
net a strange and most revolting scene. Henry 
was alone with his natural daughter, who had 
sought his presence to consummate the drama 
of revenge which had been the work of a life¬ 
time. Inly did she triumph over the agony of 
mortified vanity and vindictive malice, mingled 
with some remnant of tenderness for his wife 
that every look and word of the tyrant exhi¬ 
bited; but her demeanor was humble, her voice 
caressing and silky. 

“Who will swear to this?—who will come 
forth and put the wanton to shame before the 
people ?” said Henry, as he paced like a wounded 
animal up and down the cabinet. 

“ I, sire!” 

“Thou give evidence against thy own hus¬ 
band, and such evidence!” said Henry, for even 
his coarse nature was not base enough to hear 
this proposal without recoiling. 

“Has he not wronged me as well as your 
highness ?” said Eleanor. “ I am ready to give 
evidence in this matter as in the others.” 

“ It is well,” said Henry, “ leave the list with 
me. Norris, Smeaton, Weston—Rochford—I 
fear me the people will rebel at his name!” 

“ I will give no evidence against the rest if he 
be singled out for mercy 1 ” said Lady Rochford 
firmly. 

“ Then be it so!” said Henry, crushing the list 
in his hand. 

Lady Rochford was leaving the cabinet when « 
the king again unfolded the paper. 

“ But Percy,” he said, grinding his foot in rage 
upon the floor; “ his name must be added to the 
number.” 

“He has kept aloof from the court,” said 
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Eleanor quickly. “Nothing can be brought 
against him ! 79 

Henry interrupted her with a furious oath. 

“ I tell thee evidence shall be found to con¬ 
demn this traitor with the rest ! 77 

Eleanor turned pale, but her extraordinary 
self-possession remained. 

“Is there no other punishment worse than 
death to award him ? They would triumph in 
suffering together—make him one of her judges. 
Force his own lips to pronounce her death 
doom ! 77 

“ And so I will ! 77 cried Henry, with savage 
exultation. “He shall be one of her judges— 
ha, ha—it will be marvelous sport to wring the 
death sentence from his heart . 77 

“ And when shall the arrest take place ? 77 said 
Eleanor softly, as she left the cabinet. 

“ To-morrow, after the tournament be thou in 
her balcony, and see that something happens by 
which all this may take a fair coloring before the 
people . 77 

“What if I cast her scarf or handkerchief 
down to the challengers, she always rests them 
across the Tailing of the balcony where a chance 
touch might dislodge either. It would seem like 
casting a token to her favorite , 77 said that beau¬ 
tiful demon, smiling as if she had proposed some 
pretty addition to a pageant. 

“ That, or anything, so it blacken her before 
the populace ! 77 exclaimed the tyrant rudely. 
“So prepare at once, for this matter shall go 
speedily forward . 77 ' 

Then the tyrant and the female friend parted. 

King Henry kept his word. A single day 
passed, and then the royal barge, in which sat 
the Queen of England, surrounded by a guard 
of enemies, drew up at the Tower. As the 
portals were opened to receive her she sank 
upon her knees, and lifting her beautiful eyes 
to heaven, firmly protested her innocence of all 
crime against the king. 

Fourteen days after, there was assembled 
within the grim walls of the Tower a court of 
picked minions, one and all the favorites and 
tools of a wicked monarch. They had gathered 
there in solemn mockery, not to hold trial upon 
the crime of a queenly woman, but to adjudge 
the innocent to death, to tear away with their 
foul and bloody hands the marriage band which 
themselves had helped to weave around that 
fair being and their tyrant king. 

Before them appeared young Rochford, who 
had been foredoomed to perish with the sister 
he would not help to condemn. And there, like 
a young eagle with death in its eye, he struggled 
in the toils. He stood up amid his enemies, and 
even their hearts were touched by the passion of 
Vol. XI.—19 


his eloquence as he pleaded his own cause and 
hers. But when there came into that court a 
witness whom he did not expect—the wife of 
his bosom, the beautiful traitoress whom he 
had loved so devotedly, when she stood forth 
and coldly perjured herself that his death might 
be accomplished, he sat down mute and over¬ 
whelmed with unutterable dismay. When the 
death sentence was passed upon him he scarcely 
seemed conscious of it, for more than the agonies 
of death were already fastened upon him. 

It was brief work, the condemnation of this 
noble young man; but the king was in haste to 
marry again, and his chosen court would afford 
but little time in the black ceremonials which 
was to precede his fourth nuptials. 

Scarcely was Lord Rochford pronounced guilty 
when these diligent men summoned Anne Boleyn, 
the Queen of England, into their presence. But 
there was one among them whose heart died 
within him even at the sound of her name as 
it was thundered forth by the court usher. He 
could not sit there to see the being he had so 
loved worried by the human hands King Henry 
had won by bribe and forced to hunt her down. 
As Anne Boleyn’s name sounded through the 
court, Henry Percy arose from his seat among 
the peers. His face was like that of a corpse: 
his limbs trembled, and he staggered feebly 
across the room in spite of those who would 
have stayed his progress. He had reached the 
door, and was rushing madly forth when he 
stood face to face with the queen, who entered 
that moment surrounded by her ladies. Anne 
met the look of agony that he cast upon her 
with a glance of mournful tenderness: a slight 
tremor was visible on her lips, and then she 
turned her eyes away, as if afraid that the 
emotions crowding upon her might destroy the 
composure it had cost her so much effort to at¬ 
tain. She passed on to the tribunal, and Percy 
went out, a heart-broken and dying man. 

Anne Boleyn came forth from that iniquitous 
tribunal, branded with guilt and sentenced to 
execution. Yet she submitted to meet her death 
with more of queenly dignity than had ever 
marked her regal life. Five days went by, and 
in that gloomy fortress there was a death cloud 
for each day; Norris, Brereton, Weston, and 
Smeaton, all gentlemen of her household, went 
one by one to the halter and the block. Then 
the sharp axe smote her brother Rochford, and 
now all was ready for her. The death warrant 
was signed; the scaffold was erected; her last 
earthly sleep was over, and there was but one 
step between her and eternity. 

Daylight found the condemned queen in her 
closet robed as she had been the day before, for 
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though she had spent some hours upon her couch 
during the night, she had neither disrobed nor 
made other preparations for rest. So the light 
of that sweet May morning found her alone in 
her closet, waiting for the last confessional that 
was to prepare her soul for its dark journey. 

The sun had not yet mounted an hour in the 
heavens, when Anne was informed that her con¬ 
fessor, the Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, waited 
her pleasure. 

Anne arose from her knees and turned gently 
to the messenger. 

“Take the holy father to our room of state,” 
she said; “there was Anne Boleyn endowed 
with greatness, and there would she render it 
back.” Again was she told that the lord pre¬ 
late awaited her pleasure. She arose, took her 
kerchief from the window seat against which 
she had been kneeling, and slowly moved for 
the last time through the sumptuous apartments 
which had been her home, alike as she prepared 
for her coronation and the scaffold. 

In the gloom of that state chamber, and in the 
very chair that Henry had presented her at the 
coronation, she found the arch-bishop, her old 
friend, waiting to prepare her for the grave. 

With a meek and gentle air Anne approached 
the prelate, and bent her knee before him. She 
saw by his face that he was deeply moved, and 
then her own heart lost its firmness: her eyes 
filled with tears, and turning them upon him 
with the look of a wounded antelope, she said 
in a voice that thrilled to his soul, though the 
tones were low. 

“Holy father, I am innocent!—I am inno¬ 
cent!” 

“In all things art thou innocent?” said the 
prelate, bending a searching look upon her. 
“ This is thy last confessional, lady!” 

“Nay, not in all things, but in this crime 
against the king of which I am charged,” re¬ 
plied the queen, and now the heavy tears rolled 
down her cheeks, as with a low and mournful 
voice she confessed all the love that she had 
borne for Percy, its return, and the deep misery 
which it had brought upon them both. It was 
a pitiful sight—that beautiful and gifted being— 
thus laying open the secrets of her heart—the 
feelings of her bright youth, the deeper passions 
—the wrongs, the aspirations to which thwarted 
love had given rise. There, in the midst of tier 
former greatness, with the queenly robe yet upon 
her, and queenly jewels, the gift of Henry’s "pas¬ 
sion, banding her arms and glowing upon her 
person, the poor queen bent to her last confes¬ 
sional. Her old friend—her secret friend now— 
wept as he listened to the history of a heart that, 
if it had done wrong, had suffered wrong also. 


And now she had told all. She was ready to 
die—but there was one doubt yet clinging to her 
soul—one dark cloud between her and heaven. 
She was sure that Percy would not survive her 
—a presentiment stronger than prophecy had 
told her this—was her sin in wedding Henry 
joined to all the acts of her ambition, so great 
that she might not know the beloved in Para¬ 
dise ? She besought the holy father to free her 
spirit of that doubt, and then she would go forth 
to die without a pang. 

The prelate could not withstand the pleading 
look, the earnest and touching humility with 
which he was besought to clear the last earthly 
doubt which lay between that suffering crea¬ 
ture and the scaffold. His answer brought that 
heavenly smile to her lips, which those who 
stood by pronounced more than human in its 
sweetness as she mounted the scaffold. It 
brought a flood of light to her eyes and bloom 
to her cheeks, till the tears that had fallen upon 
them like rain upon marble, now trembled there 
like dross upon a rose after a storm had swept 
its leaves. Thus arrayed in almost unearthly 
beauty, Anne Boleyn received absolution. 

Thus she presented herself before the crowd 
of enemies who had gathered upon the Tower 
green, to gloat over the terrors of a weak and 
persecuted woman, as she mounted the first 
scaffold in England ever stained by a woman’s 
blood. They came to triumph—but only saw 
how a woman could die! 

On the morning of the nineteenth of May, 
Henry the Eighth attired for the chase, with his 
huntsmen and hounds around him, was standing 
under a spreading oak breathlessly awaiting the 
signal gun from the Tower, which was to an¬ 
nounce that the axe had fallen upon the neck of 
bis own “entirely beloved Anne Boleyn.” At 
last, when the bright summer sun rose high to¬ 
ward its meridian, the sullen sound of a death- 
gun boomed along the windings of the Thames. 
Henry started with ferocious joy—“ha! ha!” he 
cried with satisfaction, “ the deed is done! un¬ 
couple the hounds and away!” At nightfall the 
king was at Wolf Hall. The next morning he 
married the beautiful Jane Seymour. 

The sound of that terrible death-gun fell upon 
a far different scene in the stately mansion of 
Northumberland’s earl in London. There, in 
a vast chamber, sat the young countess, but 
so changed, so utterly woe-begone, that those 
who had seen her but a month before would 
scarcely have recognized her again. Her eyes 
were heavy: her fair cheek hueless as death, 
and upon her lip there sat the expression of a 
heart struggling to conceal thoughts that were 
breaking it. 
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As the sound of that death-gun fell upon her 
ear she started up, and moved tremblingly across 
the room to a massive couch that stood in one 
corner. 

“ Oh, sweet lady of heaven, forbid that he has 
heard it!” she murmured, half breathless with 
dread, and drawing the heavy curtains aside. 

Percy had started from the pillow, and resting 
upon one elbow with his lips separated, and his 
eyes glittering like diamonds, seemed to listen. 
He cast a wild glance on his wife’s face, and 
sank back upon the pillow; a convulsive spasm 
swept over his features, and then he lay quite 
still, and with his eyes closed. 

“Do you suffer; are you in pain, dear lord?” 
said the soft voice of Lady Mary, after he had 
been lying thus for some minutes. 

“No—I can breathe now—I am better,” 
whispered Northumberland faintly. “I shall 
be much better soon.” 

Lady Mary saw that through the thick lashes 
knitted over her husband’s cheek a tear was 
forcing itself. This brought the tears to her 
own mournful eyes, and she turned away. 

Two months later, and six tall, mourning 
tapers stood around the couch which Percy had 
never left since the signal-gun announcing Anne 
Boleyn’s death, boomed so mournfully through 
its massive hangings. The light of these tapers 
fell solemnly upon his marble face, and glittered 
with mocking brilliancy upon the coronet that 
had been placed on its crimson cushion at his 
head. A smile of ineffable sweetness lay upon 
the features, and Percy’s death, sleep seemed 
holy as the repose of an angel. 

It was midnight,-and through the funeral light 
that filled the death-chamber, glided the frail 
form of a female; her walk was feeble; her step 
tremulous as if the last springs of life were fast 
giving way. She bent down and kissed the pale 
face of the dead: she passed her hand with a 
sort of mournful fondness over the broad, marble 
forehead, and then pressed her lips upon it again 
with a long and clinging kiss, that seemed ex- \ 
hausting all the life that still flickered at her j 
heart. Her strength gave way with this last ? 
kiss; she sank feebly to her knees, her gar- i 
ments of snowy damask settled around her still ? 
and heavy, as if the funeral light had petrified i 
in massive folds around a statue. Her sweet \ 
face was turned toward the dead; and when j 
the mourners came to take away the corpse of l 
Northumberland, they bore also the lifeless form l 
of The Lady Mary. \ 

CHAPTER XII. 

Five years after the tragical death of Anne ; 
Boleyn, an English scaffold was again reddened 


< by the blood of a young and helpless queen, 
i Catharine Howard, the fifth wife of Henry the 

< Eighth. With her upon the same scaffold Elea- 

< nor, the Lady Rochford, ended her intrigues, 

< her crimes, and her infamous life. That day 

< a lone woman sat in the neglected old keep of 

< Lord Shrewsbury’s Castle. It was the Lady 

< Mabel. Repulsed by her daughter—heart sore 
i and shrinking from the terrible work in which 

< she saw that daughter engaged—the wretched 
\ woman had retired to her old residence, where, 
i for years, she had lived perfectly alone, if we 
\ except the few retainers whom Shrewsbury had 

< left in charge of a castle himself had never 
| visited since the death of Lady Mary. Sorrow 

< and remorse had done more than age in ren- 
| dering that frail woman the feeble and decrepid 
! thing she appeared in the dim light of her gloomy 

chamber. Her thin features were threaded with 
wrinkles: her form was bent: and the abundant 
tresses, heavier even than in her youth, were 
now entirely grey. Her eyes only, always so 
large and dark, seemed brighter and more start- 
| ling as the features around them shrunk and 
! withered into old age. 

I She sat in that ponderous old chair, her black 
garments falling around her like the folds of a 
pall rusted and worn by the elements. The 
j grey tresses coiled under her coif in a strange, 
fantastic band, while her keen eyes were fixed 
upon the volume filled with astrological calcu¬ 
lations which we have often mentioned in the 
early chapters of our story. 

The volume was closed, and lay covered with 
dust in one of those recesses which were now 
entirely devoid of drapery. The strange woman 
was all at once beset with a thirsting desire to 
examine the book; for about that time she re¬ 
membered that it had been predicted in those 
mystic pages that she and her daughter would 
meet again. Lady Mabel arose from her seat 
and moved across the room. She reached the 
ponderous volume; twice she essayed to lift it 
in vain. At last she bore it to the table, totter¬ 
ing and bowed almost to the floor by its weight. 
With her thin and claw-like hands that trembled 
with the exertion she had just made. Lady Mabel 
flung open the blackened pages and began to 
ponder over them, her attention growing more 
and more earnest as she proceeded. 

“ To-day—here at this very date the line of 
her life crosses again with mine!” muttered the 
old woman, affixing the point of her trembling 
finger upon several complicated characters which 
she had been poring over with terrible earnest¬ 
ness. “To-day—this day I shall see her again, 
and after that—oh, I can search no further— 
to-day—to-day!” 
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The old woman was fearfully excited: her > 
eyes grew vivid, and she began with trembling j 
eagerness to heap up her books, and shake the l 
dust from out the drapery of that gloomy couch j 
which still cast its hearse-like shadow over the l 
room, with a sort of intense restlessness to do | 
something which might seem like preparation ; 
for this expected meeting with her child. All < 
at once she heard the tramp of a horse in the j 
court—a step, that step! Surely—surely after j 
all the past, Sir Thomas Boleyn would not be- < 
come the escort of her child! It was Sir Thomas j 
Boleyn, the bowed and broken Earl of Wiltshire, 
that stood before her; but though sorrow had J 
stricken him hard at this moment, his features ■ 
were like iron. 

“ My child—my wretched child,” cried Lady 
Mabel, shrinking from his glance. “ Surely thou ; 
can’st bring me no good tidings of her.” 

“The best—the best,” replied Boleyn, bend¬ 


ing his pale face over the table. “ Thou and I, 
in our youth flung together that we might curse 
each other through life—thou and I art equally 
avenged. Woman, the blood of thy child now 
reddens the block to which her perjury sent my 
noble son—my innocent daughter. The king 
has been impartial in his murders—my children 
were cast warm into their bloody graves. Now 
his own child and thine is sent to join them 
company!” 


! 

| 

$ 

l 

\ 


A shriek so wild, so full of anguish, that it j 
made even that man recoil, hardened as he was j 
by so many wrongs—so many sorrows—broke { 
from the lips of Lady Mabel. > 


“Dead—my child dead, by the king’s war- > 
rant! It is false—thou sayest this to torture j 
me, Thomas Boleyn,” she cried, flinging up \ 
her thin arms, and staggering wildly toward j 
him with a strange and piteous smile distorting j 
her lips, as if that mockery of unbelief could > 
win him to unsay his dreadful tidings. “So, j 


now, how oruel it is thus to mook a lone, old \ 
woman; I mourned the death of thy bright chil- j 
dren in tears of blood—it was then that these— ] 


and these come so grey and deep.” Here the > 
wretched woman swept her shaking hand over \ 
her wrinkled forehead, and down her heavy \ 
locks. “I would have laid me down in the \ 
dust to be trampled by the king’s horses if that i 
could have saved them. I wept for thee—and \ 
thou can’st find the heart to come hither and i 
mock me with false news of my child. Say that \ 
it is false, Thomas—say that it is false, and I j 
will kneel down thus and worship thee, even as j 
I did of old!” 

She sank to her knees at his feet. That pale < 
face worn and quivering—those vivid eyes were j 
turned upon him. H$, could not withstand it. ! 


‘‘Mabel, I cannot exult over thee, though the 
death sufferings of thy daughter, yesterday at 
noon, were but the just retribution of her crimes. 
Still my tidings are true. Yesterday was Lady 
Rochford beheaded on the same scaffold with 
Catharine Howard, the late queen. Do’st thou 
hear me, Mabel, I exult not—nay, I do deeply 
repent having brought the evil tidings. Mabel 
—Mabel Howard!” 

Tt was all in vain. The wretched Lady Mabel 
lay senseless at his feet. He lifted her up and 
laid her upon the couch. He chafed those death 
cold hands. It was all in vain. That day Mabel 
did in truth meet her daughter once more, but 
it was in the dark valley and shadow of death, 
where so many of Henry the Eighth’s victims 
were gathered.* 

The End. 

♦ Entered According to Act of Congress in the 
Southern District of New York, by Edward Stephens, 
in the year 1847. 


STEALING APPLES. 

INSCRIBED TO AN OLD SCHOOLMATE. 

Do you remember still, Tom, 

The apple-woman’s stand? 

There oft we ate our fill, Tom, 

The happiest in the land! 

And such spruce-beer she kept, Tom, 
Nectar, to us, you know. 

How oft I’ve almost wept, Tom, 

When credit was “ no go 

One noon—a sultry day—Tom, 

All Nature was a-doze: 

The good dame snored away, Tom, 

Flies buzzing round her nose! 

“Now, now, revenge!” you cried, Tom, 
We climbed the garden wall; 

And ravished from her side, Tom, 

Her apples one and all! A. A. I. 


DEAL GENTLY. 

BY GEORGE JOHNSON. 

Deal gently with the erring 
From the paths of right— 
Kindly guide his erring steps 
In the ways of light. 

To the lowly, to the meek 
Mild and gentle be, 

Ever cheer them, struggling o’er 
Life’s tempestuous sea; 

Let the tears of sympathy 
Make their sorrows light; 
Beacons to them are such tears, 
Who can tell how bright? 
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KISSING ONE’S COUSIN. 

BY C. J. PETERSON. 

“ Kissing is a very pleasant amusement,” said 
ray friend Tom sententiously, looking up from a 
roaring grate-fire—commend me to a grate-fire, 
for it materially assists the imagination in keep¬ 
ing warm!—“ a very pleasant amusement in any 
shape, but, bless you, sir, there’s no kissing like 
kissing one’s cousin.” 

Two minutes before, we had been talking of 
the agrarian laws of ancient Rome. From the 
eternal city Tom had come down, in a clear leap 
over two thousand years, to kissing his cousin. 
It was too much for me, and I burst into laughter. 

“I ’ll tell you how it was,” said Tom, a little 
warmly, for he guessed what I was laughing at. 
€€ You had said that there was small fear in this 
country of witnessing extreme wealth on the part 
of the few, and extreme poverty on the part of 
the many as in Rome of old, and Ireland now, 
and the reason for it was that we had so much 
unoccupied land to serve as an outlet for surplus 
population. That led me to think of the great 
West where I once spent some years—that re¬ 
minded me of the cause that drove me there, 
which was connected with a pretty cousin—and 
then I recalled to mind what delicious times I 
used to have kissing her. So, now, what are 
you laughing at?” 

Tom was as fierce as a Bengal tiger. Accord¬ 
ingly I assumed great meekness and drew down 
the corners of my mouth, looking straight into 
the fire. 

“Yes!” he continued, now under full swing 
—for Tom, like a steam-engine, was good for 
nothing till he got warmed up—“yes, I ’ve seen 
a good deal of kissing in my life time, but there’s 
nothing like kissing one’s cousin. Other girls 
fight, or scream, or pout, or grow sullen, but a 
cousin always takes it half coyly, half kindly. 
And then they blush so! Egad, sir, I’ve been 
used to kissing from a child. I remember when 
I went to school—a little, sandy-haired, big- 
pated shaver—with a bead full of mischief and 
a pocket full of nuts—I always had some blue¬ 
eyed favorite to whom I gave a kiss and a gin¬ 
ger-bread as regularly^ as I ate my breakfast. 
There were two sweet little angels who sat, 
one on each side of me in school, and when the 

Note. —This sketch appeared, substantially the same 
as now, in the “Casket,” several years ago. It may 
seem useless, therefore, to reprint it. But probably 
most of our readers will find it new to them. Besides, 
as it was published anonymously, several individuals 
kindly appropriated it to themselves in print; hence the 
author presents it under his own name, thinking, like 
the man who was bound to the pillory, that “ if there is 
any fun going, it is a pity he should not have his share.” 


mistress turned her back I’d first kiss one, and 
then, at the next chance, the other, for if I didn’t 
keep even, there was the deuce to pay. It was 
a nice matter to hold the balance—but then, sir, 
was the excitement of it. God bless that old 
moss-covered school-house!” 

“What will come next?” thought I. “Tom 
is going off* into the heroics.” But I sat demure 
and silent. 

Tom breathed himself a minute, and then 
started off afresh, like a locomotive from a 
water-station. 

“ There’s a deal more in the manner than in 
the matter of a kiss,” he said, quite profoundly. 
“ I would not give a button to kiss an ugly mouth, 
or to kiss in company. No, no—to be prized, a 
kiss must cost some trouble—one must generalize 
a little—break ground cautiously and at a dis¬ 
tance, then gradually approach, lull the garrison 
into security, and carry it by a coup de main at 
last. How I used to love, in the summer even¬ 
ings when the old folks were napping in one 
corner, to get their daughter in another, and 
there, all in the dark, kiss her so deliciously— 
the fun of it being that she dared not say a word 
lest the noise should wake them up and show 
what a pickle she was in. That’s kissing for 
you! Or to play Blindman’s Buff, and when 
the prettiest of the party had to have her eyes 
covered, offer to do it for her, and take a kiss 
slyly for toll. Or to go apple-gathering, and as 
soon as your little partner’s apron was full and 
she couldn’t resist, to put your arm around her 
and kiss her at a word. Ah! there’s nothing 
like the purity, the freshness, the single-hearted¬ 
ness of youth. As we grow older, sir, we get con¬ 
ventional—and even the ladies lose their inno¬ 
cent, heaven-born modesty, assuming in its place 
the forwardness of the hoyden or the affectation 
of the prude. Modesty is tlhe sweetest virtue of 
woman, and so Satan counterfeits it when the 
pure coin is lost. 

“I had a little cousin—she was the most 
modest of her sex—an$l though I kissed every 
body else, I did not dare to kiss her. A hun¬ 
dred times I resolved on it, but somehow or 
other, when it came to the point, I always felt 
awed. Other girls even kissed me, but she 
wouldn’t have done such a thing, if all the 
prophets from Moses down had implored her 
on their knees. I don’t know how it was—I 
saw other cousins kissing and being kissed— 
but it wasn’t my lucky fate. Kiss me !—she 
would sooner have died. 

“Well, boys must grow to be men—except 
sometimes when they grow to be dandies—and 
so, in course of time, I was no longer a child, 
but a youth just out of college. I had not seen 
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my pretty cousin for a year, but now, instead 
of visiting her, I set off for the West, for we 
had quarrelled the last time we met, and I 
vowed I would forget her. I was gone two 
years. Yet, try all I could, I found it impos¬ 
sible to drive*Ellen from my thoughts. She 
was so modest, so pure, so gentle—I really 
thought more of her than of all the world be¬ 
side! And then I was continually recalling 
how I used to kiss her! We had quarrelled 
because she would not kiss me, which I, pert 
from college, had insisted on, pleading the ex¬ 
ample of all cousins: but 9he was inflexible, 
and so 1 at last grew angry. My anger finally 
cooled down, however, and I resolved to go 
back and see her. In fact, all the time, I had 
been visiting my spite on myself—a thing, they 
tell me, people in love are very apt to do! 

“I resolved to surprise her. So, without 
writing to announce my purpose, I set out. 
Luckily, my good uncle was absent when I 
arrived, no one being at home, a strange servant 
girl said, except Miss Ellen. Refusing to send 
up my name, I sat waiting my cousin’s appear¬ 
ance, wondering into what sort of a woman she 
had grown. 

“Directly I heard a light foot coming along 
the hall, and my heart began to jump quick, 
quicker, until at last it got up into my throat, 
almost choking me. The door opened and Ellen 
glided in noiselessly,a perfect sylph! Heavens! 
what a transformation. I had left her scarcely 
thirteen, a mere girl—she was now seventeen, 
a woman, yet almost too ethereal for that. She 
was clothed in simple white, with a single moss- 
rose bud in her bosom. She hastily advanced 
into the room, expecting, no doubt, to see a 
beggar, as no name had been sent up, but when 
she beheld a gentlenpan, and a strange one too, 
she started like a timid fawn and stood still, her 
cheeks dyed in blushes, and her bosom palpi¬ 
tating under the light cambric as if it were a 
breathing snow-drift. 

“‘Ellen!’I said. , 

“My voice acted like magic. ‘Why, coz,’ 
she cried, darting forward and extending both 
hands: then suddenly she stopped, blushed again 
and looked down embarrassed. By this time I 
had seized her hand, and trembling all over, I 
kissed her cheek. In a moment she recovered 
from her confusion, pushed me away archly, 
and, holding me at arm’s length, vowed I had 
grown as tall as a flag-staff, and a9 sun-burnt 
and ugly as a Turk. I replied with a laugh to 
hide my offended vanity, and would have kissed 
her again, but she slyly glided from me, and at 
that instant my uncle popped in. To be caught 
kissing his daughter, and I twenty-two! Did 


you ever feel simple?—be found then in such a 
predicament. 

“Of course I was daily with my cousin. She 
was positively the most provoking creature I 
had ever known—gay, witty, full of mischief, a 
perfect torment, yet so bewitching! She was 
always teasing one, yet, if she chose, she could 
talk so charmingly. The old pastor used to 
love, he ?aid, to get beside her and enjoy a good 
rational chat now and then. But with her beaux 
—and their name was legion—she was a perfect 
little vixen, doing and saying what she pleased, 
and worrying them half to death. Me she teased 
worse than all. Twice a day I was on the point 
of quarrelling with her, but always at the crisis 
some smile or word would make me her slave 
again—the little witch! 

“Now and then, when I felt saucy, I threat¬ 
ened to make her kiss me. How she laughed, 
holding up her finger! ‘Kiss such a shocking 
looking fellow, even though he is a cousin!* she 
cried, and then she would dance out of the room, 
stopping at the door to kiss her hand to me, and 
off like a bird, carolling as gaily. Sometimes 
she would surprise me lying on the sofa half 
asleep, when she would vow she wanted a new 
j pair of gloves, but couldn’t think of winning 
l them by kissing a face as hairy as a chimpanzee 
\ monkey’s! And somehow her little red mouth 
i would pout so prettily as she said this, that, 

I more than once, I leaped from my seat and 
| chased her until she locked herself in the green- 
| house. And there she would stand, tapping 

< the window-pane with her finger, the provoking 
| minx! 

“ At first 1 thought myself not a bit in love— 
poor dunce, I’d been in love from a boy ! We 
were always together, and nobody thought any 
| thing of it—neither did I, nor she, I suppose^— 

| for we were only cousitis as folks said. Ah ! 
j these cousins are always playing the deuce with 
each others hearts. They are forever untangling 
\ silk together, or reading the last new poem, or 
\ studying botany, or doing some other nonsense 
! in a cousinly way . You let them take long 
S walks in the summer moonlight—or ride for 

< hours alone on a golden autumn afternoon—or 
\ sleigh by starlight so cozily—and all this time 
\ when they are just budding into life, and fall in 

< love as naturally as one goes to sleep. Often, too, 
i you throw them together purposely:—its so con- 
S venient to let cousin Jack beau the girls about, 
j while you sit comfortably at home. Ah ! blind 

< old fool. I’ve two daughters myself—young 
\ slips of things yet—but when they grow up, 

< look out! No cousin comes palavering about 
\ my house with his flute and his familiarity, or 

< if he does, I ’ll either make up my mind at 
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once to have him for a son-in-law, or else kick 
the young rascal neck and heels down the door¬ 
steps. Cousins indeed! 

“But now the time came for me to return—I 
had my fortune yet to make, and this was not 
the way to achieve anything toward it. So I 
told my upcle: but he only smiled. I told Ellen : 
strange to stay, she turned pale and was silent, 
though her tongue had been going like a mill¬ 
wheel, and as musically. ‘ What in the world 
took me away ?’ she said. * Oh! I was poor 
and the West was the place to get rich. I had 
my way to make alone in the world.* She 
raised her blue eyes to mine with a sudden 
look, half reproachful, half inquiring; then she 
turned them away as quickly and spoke of some¬ 
thing else : but after this there was a constraint 
on alt parties for the rest of the evening. 

“,Among her beaux was a young lawyer, rich 
like herself, and, therefore, as everybody said, 
an excellent match. All the gossips of both 
sexes—for gossips afe of both sexes—declared 
Ellen would be, sooner or later, Mrs. Thornton. 
I used sometimes to try to tease her about him, 
but never could succeed. One day, however, 
after I had spoken of my approaching depar¬ 
ture, she declared pettishly that Thornton was 
nothing to her . I teased her a second time 
about him: she denied being pleased with him, 
and grew absolutely worried that I wouldn ’t 
believe her. I had never before seen her so 
earnest: it was new to me to feel I had any 
power over her; and I must confess I was 
vain of the discovery and made the most of 
it. Somehow or other—in what way 1 cannot 
exactly tell—I began to suspect at last that 
Ellen and I might be in love with each other. 
My own case was pretty evident, when I began 
to analyze matters, but Ellen was a more diffi¬ 
cult problem to read. She was both shy and 
confiding—cousinly and embarrassed—one day 
all kindness, the next all Thornton. She was 
like a whiskey punch—only those things have 
gone out of fashion—sour and sweet, spirit and 
water, a mixture of contraries! We men—let 
us once fancy a girl loves us—get as vain as 
puppies; and at last, the suspicion that Ellen 
liked me growing stronger, I began to test her. 
I admired carelessly the cape on a girl’s shoul¬ 
der—for I abominate bare shoulders—and lo! 
very speedily Ellen had just such a cape. I 
praised the color of a ribbon : she met me the 
next day with a duplicate. And yet I don’t 
think she was conscious of it. She would have 
died if she thought I had noticed it. But how 
every nerve in me thrilled at these little evi¬ 
dences of affectibn! What a world of happiness 
opened to my dreaming imagination ! 


“ And yet I might be mistaken, I reflected. 
What proofs of affection had I received, except 
such as vanity might misrepresent? I was as 
proud as Lucifer, else I would have spoken out, 
but the possibility of being refused galled my 
haughty soul: and besides Ellen was an heiress, 
and how dare I fancy she would stoop to my 
lot! You have been in love yourself perhaps— 
your quiet people usually are in love—and.so 
you can form some idea of the torments of sus¬ 
pense I suffered. 

“ It was now the last night but one I had to 
remain. I had always lodged at the village 
inn, in spite of the remonstrances of my uncle, 
though I compromised matters by spending most 
of the day at his house; and now I was on the 
point of taking leave for the evening. It was a 
most lovely night. The moon poured a flood of 
radiance over the landscape without, and trans¬ 
muted the river before us into silver. What 
an hour for tender thoughts! My cousin looked 
pensive, and I felt sentimental myself. 

“ * I shall be very busy to-morrow,’ I said, 
c and I don’t know that I can get up here in the 
evening.’ 

“ She raised her dark blue eyes to mine, her 
whole soul melting through them. 

“ ‘ Why not?’ she said. ‘ Are we not always 
glad to see you ?’ 

“ I was piqued at that word we: so I answered 
indifferently. * Ob ! I heard Thornton ask you 
to go out with him.’ 

“‘ There goes that Thornton again,’ she cried, 
‘ I declare you are too provoking—you know 
what I think of him.’ 

“ ‘ Ah!—but why make engagements the night 
I am going away ?’ 

“ * But I did not—’ she said quickly : then she 
made a sudden stop. 

“ ‘ He’s very rich,’ I said sententiously. 

“ ‘ And do I care for that ?’ she said reproach¬ 
fully. 

“‘Well, good-bye,’ I said, ‘I shall have a 
world of things to do, yet I will come and see 
you—that is if you realfy care about the visit.’ 

“‘Now, Tom!’ she said. 

“‘But lest anything should happen,’ I con¬ 
tinued, taking her hand. ‘You’ll kiss me now 
—a parting kiss ?’ 

“ ‘ Indeed I wont!’ she cried saucily, springing 
back. 

“‘Indeed you will,’ I said boldly. 

“‘Indeed, in very deed, Mr. Impertinence, I 
won’t!’ and she tapped her tiny foot on the floor, 
pouting out her pretty lip. 

“ ‘ It’s your duty !’ said I. 

“ A funny smile began to flicker around the 
corners of her mouth. 
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“‘I fcan prove it!’ cried I. > 

“ * Indeed, Mr. Wiseacre ?’ and she smiled half s 
maliciously, half increduously. j 

“‘Do unto others as you would wish to be 
done unto !’ s 

“ She burst into a merry laugh. ‘Well, really, S 
I don’t know what to praise most—your impu- j 
dence, or your wit.’ The last word she empha- j 
sized ironically. | 

“ I looked at the river and sighed. I took out 
my gloves, I began to pull them on; still not a 
word was said. At last I rose slowly. 

“ ‘ Good-bye !’ I spoke half sadly. 

“‘You’ll be here to-morrow night?’ she said 
persuasively. S 

“ ‘ You really wish it ?’ j 

“ ‘ How can you doubt it ?’ she replied warmly, j 
“‘I shall interrupt a tete-a-tete with Mr. 
Thornton!’ j 

“ * Pshaw !—Mr. Thornton again,’ she an- S 
swered pettishly. > 

“ We stood a moment in silence: at last I s 
heard a low, half-suppressed sigh. j 

“ ‘ You won’t grant my boon. If now it was \ 

to mend Mr. Thornton’s glove-’ j 

“ She made an impatient movement: but 
directly said—‘ how can you think I care for J 
him ?’ | 

“ * How can I ? You do fifty things for him : 
you will do nothing for me.’ > 

“‘Cousin!’ 

“ ‘ I ask the smallest favor—you have refused 
it,’ my voice sank as I spoke, and I took her > 
hand, ‘you are very unfair, Ellen.’ ! 

“ ‘ Why ?’ said she, lifting her blue eye until \ 
its gaze thrilled me. ‘Why?’ and her voice j 
shook a little. < 

“ ‘ Because you refuse what I have just asked \ 
for—a simple boon-3-a trifle.’ \ 

‘“You are serious ?’ \ 

“I answered by a look. Her eye fell, and \ 
her hand trembled in mine. She looked out on 
the lawn with a sigh. Perhaps she thought of 
my going away, and foaever, when she breathed 
that sigh—perhaps—perhaps :—it was a hard 
struggle—love, cousinship and maidenly reserve 
all speaking—and yet she knew it not! Once 
she stole a look at me, then timidly turned away. 
She stood with her finger irresolutely on her lip, 
the snowy muslin over her bosom rising and 
falling. 

“‘And you really think me unfair.’ 

“ ‘ Ellen,’ I said, I spoke as if deeply hurt, and 
half letting go her hand, I turned partially away. 

“ Just as I did so, a cloud had come across 
the moon, and the room, for the moment, was 
buried in deep shadow. Suddenly I heard a 
sigh that seemed to come from the bottom of 


my cousin’s heart, I felt a breath like a zephyr 
across my face, and a light touch of lips, like a 
rose-leaf, was on my brow. I had conquered. 
But a hot tear-drop fell on my face. The mys¬ 
tery of her feelings was suddenly revealed to her 
—she burst into sobs and fell on my shoulder. 
My heart smote me bitterly for her momentary 
agony. I drew her tenderly to me and told 
my long concealed passion. For some time she 
did not seem to heed me, but sobbed as if her 
heart would break. Gradually, however, she 
grew soothed, yet her face still lay hidden on 
my bosom. I pressed her silently to my heart 
while a gush of holy feeling swept over me. 
Five minutes, or it might be half an hour thus 
passed, for I could keep no note of time. At 
last I whispered. 

“ ‘ Ellen!’ 

“ She lifted her blue eyes timidly from my 
shoulder. 

“ ‘ Will you come to-morrow night ?’ was all 
she said. 

“ And what followed ?” I cried, for Tom, at 
this point, provokingly ceased, and began to 
poke the fire abstractedly. 

“ What followed ?” I reiterated, giving him a 
shake. 

He looked up in blank astonishment. 

“What followed?” 

“Why! a Mrs. Tom Spencer to be sure!” 
was all he said. 

And with that he began to poke the fire again 
very composedly. 

Now Tom’s wife is named Ellen, but then 
Tom has a propensity to tell long stories which 
he invents as he goes along, and sometimes he 
gets to believe them himself. It’s very possible 
he was quizzing me in his quiet way. 

What do you think, reader ? 


SONNET—A CLOUD. 

B Y ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 

Yon delicate cloud of faintest violet, 

Floating in peerless beauty down the sky 
Heeds not the Eternal stars around it set, 

But silent as a dream goes gliding by. 

Oh! wandering cloud—fair child of dream and vision— 
Radiant illusion—shining vapor—thou 
Art like our ideal pictures of Elysian, 

Too bright, and brief! so o’er thy beauteous brow 
The changeful glories pass. As thou to the blue heaven 
Was Hope the charmer to my being given:— 

Her wing is folded now , not long she wore 
The hue of morning on her pearly plume; 
Cloud-like she pass’d away—oh! yet once more 
Sweet Hope return to gild life’s grief and gloom! 
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THE TRAITOR’S REWARD.* | 

< 

BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF THE “ OATH OF l 
MARION,” “AGNES COURTENAY,” &C. \ 

“Rude though they be, still with the chime < 
Return the thoughts of early time; \ 

And feelings, roused in life’s first day, s 

Glow in the line and prompt the lay.” Scott, s 

_ \ 

CHAPTER I.-THE OLD COLONY HOUSE. \ 

In a secluded court in Boston, but within < 
a stone’s throw of the public street, stands a < 
stately mansion of a day long gone by. A < 
narrow covered alley leads from the crowded J 
highway to this quiet enclosure. Before you $ 
rises an antique edifice with a wide hall run- l 
ning through its centre, the massive portal j 
being approached by a majestic flight of grey f 
stone steps. A few venerable elms throw their \ 
cool shadows over the moss-covered roof, and j 
keep the grass of the pavements perennially j 
green. The transition from the busy street j 
without to this refreshing old court within is 
truly magical. You are carried back at once \ 
into the past. You give reins to the imagina- < 
tion. Brocades rustle, diamond shoe-buckles 
flash in the light, swords jingle, the stately j 
minuet is danced, and beaux and belles go by j 
in all the ceremonious but lofty gallantry of the j 
age. There too are seen the historic characters, j 
who have left their impress upon succeeding j 
times: patriots whose blood watered the soil j 
of our liberties, and royal warriors whose tombs s 
have stood for half a century in the gloom of j 
Westminster Abbey. \ 

It was toward the close of the winter of \ 
1775, that this mansion was thrown open for s 
a grand entertainment. Up those dark stone j 
steps poured a continual stream of high-born j 
and lovely dames. Within, the rooms were in \ 
a blaze of light, for two immense chandeliers j 
of glass multiplied the glare, which was again j 

* Entered According to Act of Congress in the ? 
District Court, for the Eastern District of Pennsylva- $ 
nia, by Charles J. Peterson, in the year 1847. i 
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reflected back in a thousand ways from the 
jewels of the fair guests. In the wide hall the 
band of his excellency, General Gage, was sta¬ 
tioned; and the rich strains of martial music 
rolled around in superb volume. Officers of 
the royal army crowded the apartments, brilliant 
with scarlet and gold; civilian* were intermixed 
in the throng, attired in a scarcely less splendid 
manner; and fair and lustrous forms floated by,; 
the matchless beauty of whose complexions, and 
the high-bred tone of whose manners we look 
for—alas! in vain—in this more free and dege¬ 
nerate time. 

Still, even there, where each seemed lovely, 
there was one who struck all spectators as pre¬ 
eminently so. She was a young lady of about 
eighteen; her complexion dazzlingly fair, such as 
is rarely seen out of New England; tall in form, 
yet exquisitely proportioned; her every move¬ 
ment grace and dignity. Something of sportive¬ 
ness mingled with the usual lofty and dignified 
expression of her face. The dress she wore, of 
the fashion then in vogue, revealed the white and 
rounded shoulders, as well as the full beauties of 
her snowy arms; and as she glided through the 
stately figures of the minuet—which she was at 
this moment engaged in dancing—all eyes were- 
bent on her, attracted alike by her wonderful 
beauty,yjftnd by the elegance of her movements. 

“Who can that charming creature be, Con¬ 
way ? 1 am so late an arrival that I really do 

not know half the beauties here, much less this 
one, though she is dancing with my cousin.” 

The speaker was a young man of strikingly 
handsome appearance, attired in the dress of a 
civilian; and the person he accosted, a gentle¬ 
man some years his senior, wore also a citizen’s 
garb. 

“Ah! Howell is that you ? I had not seen you 
before,” he cried, “ That is la belle Symmes . 
Don’t you remember her father ?—a true gentle¬ 
man of the old school. We all think here that 
she dances divinely; but I suppose you have 
seen equal grace abroad.” 

“Never,” answered the young man emphati¬ 
cally. 
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“ Shall I get her permission to present you?” 
asked Mr. Conway. “ You know it is our custom 
here for a gentleman to be chosen as a lady’s 
partner for the evening, and he alone dances 
with her and occupies her time; but as Captain 
Howell is your relative, there will be no danger 
of a cluel if you do cheat him of a feMM^nutes 
chat with his lady love.” r i 

“What! is Ned engaged to her ?^-ask0!ffl the 
young man m some surprise. — i 

“1 hope not,” replied Mr. Conway, in a low 
voice, “ for I don’t think he is good enough for 
her, begging your pardon for speaking thus of 
your somewhat over-gay relative; but the thing 
looks suspicious: Miss Symmes and my wife are 
intimate, but on this subject la belle Isabel is 
very reserved, and so we suspect her. How¬ 
ever, if it is a betrothal, it is very proper you 
should know you* future relative; and if It is 
not, win her, my lad, for she will be an heiress, 
and is as good as she is beautiful.” 

“I should scarcely care to interfere with 
Ned,” said our hero, “though we don’t hit 
well together.” 

The minuet was now over, and Capt. Howell, 
having led his partner to a seat, had taken his 
place beside her, when Mr. Conway and our 
hero approached. A close observer might have 
noticed a slight contraction of the brows as the 
captain saw his more handsome relative intro¬ 
duced to Miss Symmes, but this expression was 
speedily thrown off, and a bland smile succeeded. 
The lady was in high spirits, and the conversa¬ 
tion became very animated. 

“ You must be careful of your idioms, Miss 
Symmes,” said the captain, at last, with a touch 
of ill-concealed sarcasm, as he noticed the easy 
grace with which his relative monopolized most 
of the conversation. “ My cousin has just re¬ 
turned from abroad, and imports sayings and 
compliments of the latest mode.” 

“Indeed, Ned,” said our hero, laughingly, 
“you need not be jealous; for we civilians 
never pretend to half the graces of you gentle¬ 
men of the army.” 

“ Oh! well, don’t quarrel,” said the sprightly 
Isabel, perhaps a little piqued lest what the cap¬ 
tain had said should prove true. “Mr. Howell 
must take us provincials as we are, with all our 
homely expressions and plain manners. And as 
for him, he must not imagine all the ladies are 
in love with him if they happen to listen to his 
European gossip; for the truth is, we Bostonians 
are a people of excitement, and go wild after the 
latest novelty, whether it be a monkey show or 
a traveller from abroad.” 

With these words she rose as if to break off 
the conversation; but our hero, piqued in turn 


at the effect he saw his cousin’s remark had h 

produced, resolved to maintain his ground. He s 

said— i 

“ I wish I dare be rfs vain as you imply, and i 
that is a wish I rarely had occasion for abroad: 

Europe may have more of courts, but she has §j 

less of beauty than my native land; for I beg \ 

you to believe, Miss Symmes, that I have come i 

back a better patriot than 1 went abroad.” s 

This was spoken with so much fervor that the 
proud beauty could not doubt its truth; and with 
some interest she asked, ] 

“ How long were you abroad ?” \ 

“Five years. And, by the bye, ray vanity is « 

more hurt by your forgetfulness of me than it j 

would be pleased by the smiles of half the fair i 

dames here.” 

“Why? Were we ever acquainted?” said i 

Isabel, raising her fan with which she had been , 

carelessly tapping her fingers. « 

“ Do you remember, near your old homestead j| 
in the country, the gray, moss-covered manse? \ 
And have you forgotten the little boy that used 
to live there, years, years ago ?” \ 

“What! Was good old Parson Adam9 your 
guardian ? And was it you who used to bring \ 

me the earliest violets ? Oh ! I remember the j 

day you fell from the apple-tree and caught on , 

the spikes of the wall—I remember how I ran r 

home crying and frightened half to death—and i 

when I returned with Mr. Adams we met you 
coming, for somebody had lifted you down. j 
You had run the spike through your hand, but 
as the excellent doctor had often told you , 

how dangerous climbing was, you thrust your j 

wounded hand into your pocket on recognizing , 

us, and to all his half frantic inquiries—for I ; 

had alarmed him as much as myself—you kept , 

replying that you were not hurt, until at last he , 

forcibly pulled your hand from its hiding-place, 
and discovered it all bloody. I recollect I nearly 
fainted.” I 

“I hope the old acquaintance will now be re- ^ 

newed!” said our hero. 

“Well, now, that will depend on circum¬ 
stances,” said Isabel, archly. “The most 
agreeable boys generally make the stupidest 
men.” 

“ But at least you ’11^ let me try to be agreea¬ 
ble?” 

“Alas! can I help it? It’s the unfortunate j 
position of our sex, that we must be civil even j 

when plagued to death. A man, if he finds a ; 

lady tiresome, leaves her: but, with us, the 
duller the company, the more we must tax our 
brains. Oh! yes, you may try; but whether 
you’ll succeed or not is a different affair.” 

“ Pray, have some mercy on me,” cried our 
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hero gaily, but deprecatingly. “ I am provoked 
to lose the good opinion of any sensible person, 
and I positively am not so stupid as you would 
make me out.” 

“Did I say you were stupid? 5 ’ said Isabel, 
opening and shutting her fan coquettishly as she 
spoke. “I retract my words then—you have 
shown you can flatter very prettily, and no 
stupid man can do that.” 

“ How did I flatter you ? 55 

“ I think you called me sensible, did you not ? 
Now to have said I was beautiful would not 
have been half so delightful, for I am told that 
every days but to be called sensible, when all 
the world declares me giddy, is charming! I 
hope I am duly grateful.” 

There was something in the tone with which 
she spoke these words, as well as in the curtsy 
with which she accompanied them, that con¬ 
veyed to our hero’s mind the impression that 
she was politely quizzing him. He answered a 
little warmly, 

“ Indeed I spoke my true sentiments—I was 
honest.” 

“Very excellent,” cried Isabel, with a gay 
laugh, but a color somewhat heightened, “you 
first flatter and then affirm to it. These are 
some of the foreign graces of which you spoke, 
Captain Howell!” she said, turning to the latter 
individual. 

For some time she rattled on thus, occasionally 
diverging to speak of other parties in the room in 
a half playful, half sarcastic manner. One old 
lady was so proud of her blood, the gay creature 
declared, that if told father Adam had soiled his 
hands with labor she would disavow him. Gen. 
Burgoyne, she said epigramatically, had scarce 
wit enough for one poor brain, but conceit suffi¬ 
cient for the whole town. 

“ We shall be very good friends, I assure you,” 
she said at last to our hero. “That is if you 
behave yourself and don’t attempt to compli¬ 
ment me again. I hate false flattery, and pride 
myself on my frankness.” 

“ I would give the world to know your opinion 
of me,” he whispered in reply. 

“ Oh! he wishes me to draw his character,” 
the cried aloud, turning to Captain Howell, 
who had played the part of an unnecessary 
third during most of the conversation. “ Hear 
it then. Remember you have brought it on 
yourself,” she said, archly lifting her finger. 
“In looks, you are a very respectable giant, 
and would make a good porter: in manners, 
you are so so, your cousin is our ne plus ultra , 
take him for a model; for a half hour’s chat you 
are positively agreeable,” here she paused with 
roguish mischief dancing in her eyes, and then 


added, “but it is because you let a lady rattle 
on all in her own way.” 

There was a piquancy, a graceful freedom, in 
Isabel’s conversation that was irresistibly fasci¬ 
nating to one, who, for two years, had been 
accustomed to the staid formality of English 
sociotyS&it brought back to our hero the recol¬ 
lection of. the Parisian salons. Besides, in this 
last description of himself there was just 

enough favorable criticism to flatter him, and 
just enough unfavorable to make him ambitious 
of altering this part of her opinion. Hence ho 
answered gaily. 

“ Since you have abused m© thus, you must 
dance with me out of pity, or I shall die of 
despair.” 

“Then, since I would not like to be sum¬ 
moned by a coroner’s jury, 1 must do penance, 
I suppose.” 

As she spoke she tendered him her fingers, 
and nodding gaily to Captain Howell, suffered 
our hero to lead her to the floor. Perhaps her 
new partner was the most handsome man in 
the room, and he certainly danced in a manner 
that awoke the envy of the men, and that was 
a day when every gentlemen danced well. A 
murmur of approbation followed the perform¬ 
ance. 

Captain Howell meantime stood eyeing our 
hero with no pleasant aspect. The captain had 
long admired Isabel’s beauty and fortune, and 
was just beginning to regard himself as her 
favored suitor, when his cousin returned from 
abroad. Though at the head of the mode in 
Boston, he felt our hero’s superiority to himself 
in all points except fashion, and hence had stu¬ 
diously avoided introducing to Isabel one who 
might prove a dangerous rival. How was he 
vexed then to find that our hero had not only 
made her acquaintance, but appeared to have 
gained more ground in an hour than he had 
done in a year! He over-rated, however, the 
favor which his cousin really enjoyed; though 
the captain’s mistake was natural; for it was so 
unusual a thing for a lady to dance with anyone 
but her partner, that he was not unreasonable 
in supposing Isabel was half in love with his 
cousin already. But, on her part, the action 
had only been the result of her impulsive and 
independent character. 

The captain, therefore, in a fit of pique, 
attached himself to another lady, a celebrated 
beauty and heiress; and hence, for the rest of the 
evening, Isabel and our hero were necessarily 
together. Their childish acquaintance gave them 
the footing of old friends, though Isabel took care 
by an occasional saucy remark, that our hero 
should not presume on her present familiarity. 
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Hence, when they parted, he went home puz¬ 
zled to tell what she thought of him. On the 
whole, after being awake an hour, he came to 
the conclusion she had only been amusing her¬ 
self with him, and so he heroically resolved to 
forget her; yet, strange to say, he dreamed of 
nothing but Isabel all night, and woke^wp-in the 
morning positively in love with her. ^ J 

CHAPTER II.-THE VICTIM. 

“I am afraid I acted like a fool last night,” 
•was Captain Howell’s reflection at his toilet 
next morning, " for when Isabel flirted with my 
good cousin, I betrayed my pique. However I 
have still the odd trump in my hand, if I only 
play the game aright: and with my fashion and 
eclat need not surely fear this raw relative of 
mine. Faith, I’ll have Isabel in spite of him. 
But I must bring the affair to a close soon, for 
living the life of a man of fashion drains one’s 
purse miraculously, and my last acres will have 
to go before long. Ere old Symmes knows of 
my ruin I must get the marriage over, or I shall 
have him, in spite of his present fancy for me, 
forbidding the banns.” 

He stopped until he had completed a very 
delicate task, nothing less than the tying of his 
lace cravat: then, his thoughts being freed from 
that important business, he resumed his reflec¬ 
tions, half aloud. 

“It’s lucky I resigned my commission before 
these troubles began to thicken, for I could not 
now retire with honor; and Isabel I see has 
gone mad on patriotism, and would refuse a 
monarch who was not on the provincial side. 
For my part, so as I get through my scrapes, I 
care not whether King George or Sam Adams 
rules. But I must do one thing, and this very 
day too : I must get rid of my little affair with 
that pink of a country girl. Poor Ellen !—but 
it can’t be helped. I do believe I love the child 
better than I ever have loved any one before, 
but it is a weakness to let one’s feelings come 
in the way of one’s advancement. I will see 
her at once, and break the news to her. After 
that, I ’ll besiege her richer, though scarce pret¬ 
tier rival in form. A man must grow moral 
when he marries, heigho !” 

This soliloquy will give the reader a very 
accurate idea of Captain Howell, who was that 
too common character in fashionable life, a cold 
and heartless profligate. As yet, however, he 
had done nothing which is considered villainy 
by the world: he was only a false friend, a 
gamester, and a seducer. Strange! that these 
gentlemanly sins, as they are called, should go 
unpunished, while the theft of the poor widow 
who steals a loaf for her starving children is 


promptly visited by the law. But there is a God 
above, who treasures up for a day of judgment; 
and sometimes even in this life visits his ven¬ 
geance on the rich transgressor. 

Far different was our hero’s character. But 
this we shall leave to be told in the course of 
our story. Suffice it to say that he and the 
captain, though cousins, had seen comparatively 
little of each other: the one being some years 
the elder, and having entered on his career of 
fashionable life, at the time when our hero was 
about going to Europe to finish his studies. 
Since the latter’s return the relatives had met 
occasionally, but, as our hero said, their tastes 
did not harmonize. 

Any one familiar with the localities of Boston, 
will have noticed in Clarke street, not far from 
its intersection with Hanover street, a goodly 
old frame building, with its gable end fronting 
the highway. Seventy years ago the vicinity 
was a common, and that mansion stood alone, 
surrounded by a pretty garden. Thither, on 
the day we write of, Captain Howell took his 
way; for there resided his lovely and unfortu¬ 
nate victim. 

She sat by the window watching. Three 
days, an unusually long period, had elapsed 
since her lover had visited her. Her face was 
leaning on her hands, and her eyes directed 
through the closed Venetian shutters, so as to 
command the street. Ever since early morning 
she had sat thus without motion. At times 
tears would rise to her eyes and steal through 
her fingers: at other times profound sighs agi¬ 
tated her bosom. Suddenly a well known form 
appeared in sight, and starting up with a glad 
cry, she hurried to the door to greet her truant 
lover. 

As she stood there, in her pretty morning 
dress, which gave a neglige air to the rounded 
and voluptuous outlines of her person, she 
might have sat for a picture of the Paphian 
Venus. She was scarcely less beautiful than 
Isabel, but her beauty was of a different order. 
The high-born girl had all the loveliness of 
nature, heightened by the graces of intellect 
and education: the humble villager possessed 
no charms except those of physical beauty, and 
a face made eloquent by a loving heart. But 
that face was, of its kind, one of surpassing 
splendor. The large, soft eye whose every glance 
spoke of love ; the cheek, wh^re the rose blushed 
in rich and glowing luxuriate: the mouth half 
parted, with its luscious lips and pearly teeth j 
these formed a picture such as might have come, 
warm and intoxicating, from the pencil of Titian 
or of Rubens. The person was in keeping with 
this countenence, and was so full and blooming, 
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that it seemed almost bursting from the white * 
dress that confined it. If ever there was a type ! 
of m$re earthly beauty, in its highest perfection, j 
it was tkere in that humble village girl. j 

Yet there was nothing in her appearance but j 
what might have belonged to the chastest of ! 
her sex. Poor Ellen Manners was more sinned \ 
against than sinning. Young, ardent and unused j 
to the ways of the world, she had fallen a prey \ 
to the honied words and rank of Captain Howell, \ 
who, under a promise of marriage, had seduced | 
her from her home. She had never loved before, \ 
and she adored her destroyer even yet. In spite j 
of neglect, harsh words, and a growing fear that | 
she had been utterly deceived, Ellen worshipped \ 
that vain and selfish man with an adoration only \ 
equalled by that of a mother for her child. To j 
hear his step, to listen to his voice, was to her < 
the sweetest music in the world. His air in her < 
belief was the impersonation of grace and dig- < 
nity. The mere thought of being raised to his i 
rank by becoming his wife—a hope with which < 
she still, poor girl, deluded herself—made her j 
tremble with nervous delight: she felt as if, that j 
moment, she could die in peace. It would more 
than repay her for all. < 

She had left father and mother, and sisters i 
whom she dearly loved, left them with no clue 
to her retreat, and with scarcely a word of com¬ 
fort, and during the many months she had been 
absent she had heard of them but once, and they 
never of her. Oh ! how she longed to throw her- i 
self into that mother’s arms, declaring herself \ 
the wife of one so handsome, and of such ele- j 
vated rank as her lover. She knew that moment j 
would be the happiest of her life. Often, as she < 
sat in the twilight, and the fire-side scene at < 
home rose before her, she would conjure up this j 
picture; and then her loving heart would beat \ 
tremulously, and glad tears of joy start into her j 
eyes. Alas! sweet innocent, thou art in the < 
spoiler’s hand, and that much wished for hour, \ 
with the promise of which he has cheated thee, \ 
will never be thine. \ 

Could you have seen her as she stood there J 
welcoming her lover, you would have pitied j 
her almost to weeping. Her whole face was \ 
radiant with delight; her bosom rose and fell J 
with a quick flutter; and her little hands and \ 
feet trembled with nervous excitement. The s 
look of love which melted in those soft, dewy j 
eyes was such as wpuld have been cheaply pur- j 
chased at a king’s ransom. \ 

“Oh! how glad—how very, very glad I am 
to see you,” she said, holding the door for her j 
lover to enter, and when it was closed springing j 
into his arms. “ How long you have been away, j 
But I know you were busy, or you would have ) 
1 ** 


come sooner. Dearest, you look worried and 
pale—are you quite well ?” 

There was such a look of eager interest in her 
face, such an earnest inquiry in her tone, that 
the conscience of Captain Howell smote him 
when he reflected on the errand on which be 
had come. 

H^ passed the fair, golden hair from that 
forehead^gazed a moment on that lovely and 
beaming countenance, and then kissed her. 

But he did not relent in his purpose. There 
was too much at stake, indeed, for him to do 
so. And he knew that, since the blow was to 
fall, the least delay in dealing it, the better for 
the sufferer. He, therefore, replied— 

“I am worried, Ellen, but not sick, though 
it may end in that if I cannot get rid of my 
anxiety.” 

“ What is it, love ? Can I do anything for 
you? Your poor, poor brain!” and she would 
have laid his head soothingly on her shoulder, 
but that he resisted. 

“ You can do something, everything to relieve 
me from my dilemma,” he said. “Return to 
your family, Ellen, and learn to forget me.” 

The girl lifted her head so suddenly, that 
her hair was thrown into disorder; while she 
stared with her large eyes at him, curious and 
perplexed, like a half-frightened antelope. 

“ Go home to my mother!” she said, vacantly. 

“Yes! go home—and forget me.” 

“ And forget you ?” she repeated, like one 
whose mind wandered. 

Captain Howell frowned. He saw how ter¬ 
rible the blow would be for her, and like all 
coldly selfish persons, was angry at her for it. 
Ellen noticed his look, and laughed hysterically. 

“ You cannot mean this,” she said, “you are 
jesting. You only wish to try my love.” 

She threw her arms around her lover’s neck 
as she spoke, and gazed up into his face with a 
look of sweet, reproachful affection, that made 
him drop his eyes. , 

“ Ellen,” be replied, disengaging her arms, 
“1 am serious. Circumstances have occurred 
which have made it impossible for me to have 
you here any longer. You had better, there¬ 
fore, return to your friends, who will protect 
you.. I will settle on you an annuity of twenty 
pounds sterling-” 

“ And you are not going to marry me ?” asked 
Ellen, starting up and facing her seducer, her 
lips distended, her eyes wild with terror. 

“ Going to marry you—certainly not!” said 
Captain Howell, angrily. “You never thought 
so seriously.” 

“You told me you would marry me,” said 
Ellen, becoming deadly pale. 
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“You were a little fool for believing me,” 
said her lover, still more angrily, for in giving 
Way to passion at what he would fain believe 
her unreasonableness, his conscience found some 
justification. And he added brutally, “ men of 
my rank never mate with village girls.” 

Ellen heard these contemptuous words at first 
incredulously, and for nearly a minutjfrgas&pd at 
the speaker with a fixed, stony look of,wonder. 
But the firm glance of Captain Howell in reply, 
having in it neither contradiction nor pity, at 
last convinced her of the fatal truth. She saw 
that all love and honor on his part were de¬ 
parted. 

“ My poor, poor mother !” she cried, and with 
these words she fell senseless to the floor. 

Captain Howell stooped, and lifting the inani¬ 
mate form, carried it to a bed: then he placed a 
purse of gold on the table; and summoning the 
old woman, who acted as servant of all work, 
and who had long been a creature of his own, 
he gave her an intimation of his resolution, in¬ 
formed her of the state of her mistress, and took 
his leave. 

It was long before Ellen recovered, and when 
she did, her first words were to ask for Captain 
Howell. Her companion repeated what he had 
told her, produced the purse of gold, and urged 
her young mistress to rally her spirits, “ for 
there are others as good as the captain and 
as handsome. Unless, indeed,” she continued, 
“ you choose to go home to your mother.” 

Ellen shuddered at the first supposition, and 
shrank back from the speaker as from some foul 
reptile; but when the nurse had concluded her 
sentence, she said— 

“ Go back to my mother—oh! I cannot, cannot 
do that. She would spurn me from her door. 
But you are not serious,” she said, grasping the 
old woman’s hand, “ Captain Howell does not 
mean to desert me. Good God! what a foul 
thing I shall be. Oh! say he loves me still— 
that he will marry me as he promised—let me 
see him once more that I may implore him to 
do this,” she continued eagerly, “ and after that 
he may kill me. I have no wish to live. But 
don’t send me back to my mother a wicked 
thing, and no wife. You will bring him here— 
I know you will—say you will, and I will bless 
you forever.” 

Even her companion, though not unused to 
scenes of crime, and entirely at the interest of 
Captain Howell, was won to some sympathy for 
the poor sufferer. But she said— 

“ It’s no use applying to the captain-—I know 
him well. He can’t marry you if he would, for 
he is in difficulties, and must marry the rich lady 
they say he is promised to.” 


“ Is she beautiful ?” asked Ellen, with sudden 
interest, “ and does she love him ?” 

“She is very beautiful and very good,said 
the old woman; “ I stood at the gate last night, 
when she alighted at the ball at the grand house, 
of which I told you. The torches of her foot¬ 
men threw a light on her face, and I had a good 
look at her. Oh! she was superbly dressed— 
a mint of money must have been spent on her 
robe, and on the diamonds in her hair. They 
say she is the richest lady in the province.” 

“ But does she love him ?” repeated Ellen. 

“ To be sure. How can any one help loving so 
handsome and generous a man as the captain V* 

Ellen gave a deep sigh, and was silent for a 
moment; then she asked— 

“ And will he be ruined if he does not marry 
her ?” 

The old woman saw what was passing in the 
girl’s mind, and answered eagerly, 

“ Yes, bless your dear heart! ruined out and 
out; and sent to jail, perhaps, to rot for life. 
He has spent oceans of money here and else¬ 
where—poor man ! So he must marry her, he 
can’t help it.” 

Ellen sighed again as if her heart strings were 
parting: then she rose feebly from the bed. 

“ I will go to my mother,” she said. “ Help 
me to lace my boddice again and do up my 
hair. Ah! my poor head, how it aches,” and 
she pressed it between both her little hands. 
“ I will go to my mother at once—he shall not 
die in jail on my account—she can but turn me 
from her door. And if she does, there is still 
the threshold, from which she cannot drive me 
—even a dog may lie there—I will cast myself 
on it and die—I wan’t nothing else now in this 
world.” 

That night, when it was pitch dark, but not 
before, a pale, trembling girl went forth from 
Boston alone and on foot. It was Ellen, carry¬ 
ing her broken heart to die, if allowed, at the 
feet of her mother. 

CHAPTER III.-LEXINGTON. 

The day after the ball, at as early an hour as 
was admissible, our hero availed himself of the 
permission he had solicited, and called on Isabel. 
The Symmes mansion was a large and imposing 
structure, standing back from the street, and 
elevated on a sort of terrace five or six feet 
above the level of the path. It was of wood, 
as many of the costliest private edifices of that 
day were : the front being, however, cut in imi¬ 
tation of stone-work. A wide hall ran through 
its centre, with two parlors on each side. Into 
one of these our hero was ushered. 

He was still admiring the gilded cornices 
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and draped windows, elegancies unusual at that > 
period even in Boston, when a light foot-fall was ! 
heanj, and Isabel stood before him. She was no \ 
longer attired in the splendid costume of the pre- : 
ceding evening; but in her simple muslin dress \ 
she looked even lovelier than before. Perhaps > 
too her beauty was increased by the ingenuous j 
blush which mantled her cheek as she recognized j 
our hero. She welcomed him, however, with > 
high-bred ease, and led the way to a conversa 5 
jion full of sparkling gaiety. j 

At first they convassed the events of the pre- ! 
ceding evening. But gradually they began to > 
speak of their childish acquaintance, and then j 
our hero, in compliance with her request, de- j 
scribed his travels. We do not know whether 
we have informed the reader that our hero was > 
a man of more than the ordinary amount of \ 
intelligence. Isabel was really fascinated by ] 
his conversation, and had been listening to him j 
for a full hour, when Captain Howell’s entrance > 
surprised her. Blushing to find how she had j 
forgot time, and perhaps fearing that our hero j 
might flatter himself on her conduct, she in- ' 
stantly broke into a gay tone of raillery. 

“ Ah! Harry,” said the new comer, a little 
uneasy at this tete-a-tete, “ I see you have 
the start of me this morning. But such a new 
acquaintance as myself cannot pretend to the 
privileges of an old friend like you.” 

Isabel turned gaily to the speaker and said. 

“ Of what do you think he has been talking ? 
Of his adventures abroad. He is Munchausen 
come again: for sure no one could be beguiled 
of an hour as I have been, if listening to a mere 
matter of fact narration. You should have heard 
the wonders he has seen, the miracles he has 
gone through—Trenck’s escape from his dun¬ 
geon was nothing to them.” 

If our hero had been flattered by her silent 
attention, he was now piqued at this air of indif¬ 
ference. “ She is a consummate flirt,” he said 
to himself, “ who has been amusing herself at 
my expense.” And he colored in indignation. 

Perhaps Isabel saw and regretted the effect 
of her words : perhaps it was only chance that 
induced her to add— 

“ However, I don’t know that I ought to ques¬ 
tion your cousin’s narrative, though all travellers 
are said to exaggerate: he used to be the pink 
of truth-tellers, and I fancy, captain, I should 
believe him now rather than you, who utter too 
many pretty flatteries to our sex, to be a man of 
strict veracity.” 

These words restored our hero to his good 
humor, and he answered in the same spirit. 

“ It is a pity you are a woman, Miss Symmes, 
for I cannot challenge you to the duello for 


questioning my word. However, I will avenge 
myself by telling you the dullest things hereafter 
I can think of.” 

“ You ’ll have no great difficulty in doing 
that,” retorted the provoking Isabel. “But 
what if I won’t listen to you ?” 

“ Oh! then I ’ll be silent and force you to 
enteriau^ne.” * 

“ You9l do no such thing, for I ’ll put you 
at piquet with father, and devote myself to the 
captain. Dear me !” she cried, turning to this 
last named individual—“isn’t there any news 
this morning ?” 

“ Positively nothing, except political news.” 

“ Shall we have war ?” 

The captain shook his head; but our hero, 
seeing she addressed him also, replied enthu¬ 
siastically. 

“ I hope so! Ever since my return I have 
been convinced that we must fight or be slaves ! 
But I beg pardon, Miss Symmes,” he added im¬ 
mediately, “ for speaking so warmly : the subject 
is one, however, on which I cannot think without 
feeling.” 

Isabel made no reply, but looked at the cap¬ 
tain. 

“ I am not quite so blood-thirsty as you are, 
Harry,” he said. “ An accommodation is surely 
not impossible, and it would, in my opinion, be 
wicked to resort to war while a hope of peace is 
left. Don’t you think so, Miss Isabel ?” 

This question was adroitly put, for he knew 
she would coincide with views so fairly expres¬ 
sed. Nor was he mistaken in the result. 

“I certainly agree with your cousin,” she 
said, turning to our hero. “ And I fear, what 
is principally in the way of an accommodation, 
is the opinion, which the ministry has derived 
from the noisy declamation of a few demagogues, 
that the colonists are disloyal at heart and wish 
for no arrangement, but on the contrary desire 
te break with the king and set up a government 
for themselves.” 

Our hero fancied there was a severity in her 
tone meant for him, and believing that his cousin 
was the more fortunate rival, and that hence she 
adopted his views, bowed coldly and dropped the 
theme, conscious that an injustice had been done 
him. Shortly after he took his leave, inwardly 
resolving never to repeat his visit. 

But a lover who makes vows when angry is 
sure to break them when he has cooled. The 
very next day found our hero at Isabel’s, where, 
however, he staid but a few minutes, for the room 
was full of morning visiters, and he was already 
sufficiently in love to feel jealous and uncomfor/" 
table when others monopolized her smiles. ' 
third and fourth time he visited her, but, exce 
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for a few minutes, always found one or more ac¬ 
quaintances present, bis cousin being uniformly 
of the number. Hence, though Isabel’s manner 
was gracious, nay ! even friendly, he went away 
dissatisfied with both himself and her: and finally, 
after many struggles, left Boston for his country 
residence, where indeed his presence was greatly 
needed, as he had not been there sinpe-lys re¬ 
turn from Europe, and his agents werc^gnxious 
to settle up their accounts. 

Determined to conquer what he was now 
firmly convinced was a hopeless passion, he 
gave himself up entirely to business. He soon 
found the calls on his time sufficiently exacting 
to leave little leisure for thoughts of Isabel; for, 
in addition to his own affairs, he had now be¬ 
come involved in public duties. The people, 
seeing a crisis rapidly approaching, had already 
begun to form themselves into armed companies 
and to drill, under the name of minute-men. A 
band of this kind had been mustered in our 
hero’s neighborhood, and he was now solicited 
to take command of it, his education in Europe 
having given him some insight into military 
affairs. 

Thus several months passed, and now the 
middle of April had come. The season was 
unusually advanced, and the prospect of an 
abundant harvest filled the husbandman’s heart 
with joy. Alas! before the grain that waved 
so greenly was to be garnered, blood and havoc, 
and war was to devastate the land. 

The history of that eventful period is so well 
known, and has been described with such fre¬ 
quency and eloquence, that we shall be excused 
by the reader for hurrying over the events that 
led to the first outbreak, the battle of Lexington. 

Our hero heard of the massacre early in the 
day, and hastily collecting his troop, gallopped 
to the scene of conflict. As he hurried along 
he was met everywhere by signs of tumult and 
alarm. The church-bells were clamoring from 
the village steeples; signal guns were being fired 
to spread the intelligence; and messengers on 
fleet horses dashed continually by, carrying the 
news of the outbreak to the remoter towns. 
Nearly every farm-house they passed betrayed 
by its confusion, that the possessor either had 
departed, or was about setting forth for the 
^ scene of the conflict. All classes, as well as 
all ages, seemed to be alike excited. One uni¬ 
versal voice of horror greeted, on all sides, the 
intelligence of the massacre; the rusty fire- 
V lock was taken down from the kitchen ceiling; 

' the shot-pouch and powder-horn were hastily 
;rded on; and amid the accompanying tears 
1 prayers of his family, the colonist set forth 
avenge the deed of blood. 


As our hero approached the Lexingtoy road, 
the crowd of armed men hastening to the battle¬ 
field, increased: and when he came in sight of 
the retreating troops, quite a considerable force 
had collected to harrass their march. Now con¬ 
cealing themselves behind the hedges and firing 
on the enemy’s flank as he passed, or now gal- 
lopping close up to his rear, and checking their 
horses to take deliberate aim, the colonists hung, 
like angry wasps, on the sides of the foe. The 
British, late so haughty, now appeared completely 
humbled. Travel-soiled and dispirited they hur¬ 
ried on, far different in appearance and demeanor 
from the gay and vaunting corps which had tra¬ 
versed the same road in an opposite direction 
that morning. 

Every irregularity in the nature of the ground 
was taken advantage of by the assailants. Here 
a bold husbandman was seen raising lys form 
above the profile of a hill, and taking secure 
aim on some officer as the royal troops passed: 
then dodging behind the brow of the acclivity to 
escape the return fire of the foe. There, from 
the roof of his barn, the venturesome farmer 
would pick off a tall grenadier. Occasionally, 
when the assaults of the colonists became too 
deadly, the reajr-guard would wheel and deliver 
a volley: and sometimes parties were despatched 
on the flank to dislodge a squad of colonists from 
a hedge, fence, or out-house, whence they were 
annoying the foe. 

Our hero entered into the contest at once, and 
with enthusiasm. Fear was a stranger to his 
bosom, and wherever was danger, there he was 
foremost.- Charging at the head of his troop 
on the rear of the fugitive foe, he soon became 
conspicuous to their marksmen; but for a long 
time he seemed to bear a charmed life. 

At last, in one assault more daring than any 
preceding one, a ball took effect in his side, and 
he fell senseless from his saddle, and to all ap¬ 
pearance dead. (to be continued.) 


WIEGENLIED. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF AGNES STOLLBERG. 
Sleep, my boy! all free from ill; 

On thy mother’s lap be still. 

Our dear Lord is everywhere, 

Child and parent are his care. 

’Mid the silent rest of night 
He beholds thy slumbers light, 

Hears the secret prayer from me 
For his blessing, breathed on thee. 

Grow, my boy! but love the good: 

Shrink not! for it spill thy blood. 

Looking up in Heaven’s broad light, 
Fear^thou God, and do the right. a. h. 
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MARRIED FROM SPITE. 

BY GRACE MANNERS. 

“ Well, Virginia, where have you been these 
two hours ?” exclaimed Mary Warrington to her 
sister; “ it could not have taken you all this time 
to purchase the ribbon you wanted, and here have 
I been waiting like ‘ patience on a monument’ to 
make up the bows for your dress with it. But 
what is the matter, you look worried ?” 

“ Worried,” said Virginia, her very beautiful 
face clouded with a strong expression of vexa¬ 
tion, and tossing the roll of ribbon into her 
sister’s hands as she spoke, “I am not only 
worried, but angry, jealous, covetous and de¬ 
cidedly mercenary, and all these beautiful pas¬ 
sions I have picked up in my walk.” 

“ A very pleasant family party to entertain,” 
replied Mary, “ and pray may I ask what brought 
so many bad feelings upon you all at once; you 
seemed contented enough when you went out, 
and if it were not for your unhappy looks, I 
should think this was one of your usual thought¬ 
less speeches. Begin your confession while I 
finish your dress, and when you see how pretty 
it looks, and you have unburdened your heart, 
you will perhaps be in a better mood.” 

“I hate to see you staring so at my dress,” 
said Virginia—“ I hate to slave at it myself—I 
hate having to do it, and I have made a despe¬ 
rate and firm resolution that I will no longer be 
among the disinterested of the earth who do not 
care for wealth; but will seek for it, and get all 
the good and grandeur and ease, and conse¬ 
quence it brings.” 

“ Virginia,” said her sister, in utter conster¬ 
nation at this speech, accompanied as it was by 
a passion of tears, “ what has distressed you so 
much ? I am shocked at your bitterness of spirit; 
where have you been, and what have you heard ? 
Come, dear child, stop these sobs; unburden your 
heart to me, and I will comfort you.” 

“I did not tell you I wanted comfort, did I ?” 
said Virginia, smiling hysterically through her 
tears. “I said I wanted riches, and they will 
give comfort and everything else. But now that 
I have parted with that lump in my throat that 
was nearly choking me, I will tell you the reason 
how those seven devils that frightened you so 
got possession of my breast. I went out for the 
ribbon, very tired as you know with finishing off 
that dress that the mantua-maker left half done 
yesterday; I found what suited me directly, and 
was coming home when I met Julia Smith at her 
own door. After a few remarks about the ball 
to-night, she begged me to go in with her and 
see the dress she was going to wea% that Miss 


W-had just sent home. I went in with her 

and up into her room, and everything there was 
so elegant and luxurious that this looks like a 
shabby dungeon,” and she glaneed with an air 
of disgust around the plain, but neat and com¬ 
fortable room in which she was sitting. 

“ Is that all ?” sa’id Mary. “ Have her large 
mirrors 'tvnd velvet carpets, and elegant dress 
been the cause of all this trouble ?—fie, Virginia. 
Did you see the mistress of all this elegance, 
her mother ?—perhaps you will be digusted with 
yours after seeing Mrs. Smith.” 

“Oh, Mary,” said Virginia, “how foolish you 
are. I did see Mrs. Smith, and I cannot help 
laughing when I think of her. I heard her 
before I saw her, for she came up stairs calling 
at every turn * Mirandy, Mirandy, are you deafV 
and before poor Julia could reach the door to 
answer that her sister was out, or to prevent 
her from coming in, which, judging from her 
mortified look, she would gladly have done, her 
mother walked into the room. She made a 
bob that was intended for a curtsy as Julia in¬ 
troduced me, and then smoothing an old lead 
colored shawl that was round her shoulders, 
and fixing one of those most abominable of all 
wash-saving articles a black net cap, she seated 
herself in a rocking-chair, and began the con¬ 
versation by asking me if I was going to Mrs. 
Martland’s to-night; if I had a new dress, telling 
me what Julia’s cost, and finally the price of 
every article of furniture in the room. I tried 
to turn the conversation as her daughter looked 
so distressed—but no$ on she went, until among 
other pieces of information, she told me ‘that 
Mirandy was soon a going to be engaged to be 
married,’ and to whom do you think ?—to Alfred 
Hammond!” 

“You did not believe her, Virginia? you could 
not—he so devoted to you. It is some imagina¬ 
tion of this vulgar old woman.” 

“I did not at first, though I know while we 
did not go out on account of our mourning, he 
used to flirt with her, as he always called it, a 
great deal; but as I was going away I met the 
servant on the stairs with a magnificent bouquet 
for her, with his card attached to it, as Mrs. 
Smith displayed to me, and I met him in the 
street with her directly afterward, evidently re¬ 
turning fiom a long walk. He looked confused, 
and while she stopped and was talking to me he 
never uttered a syllable. All this shows it is 
more than a mere flirtation, and indeed how 
could he want to flirt with such an ugly, unin¬ 
teresting girl ?” 

“ I cannot think so badly of him,” said Mary. 
“ At any rate if it is so he is not worth one sigh 
from a girl like you, and if he is willing to give 
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up his love for you, and connect himself for 
money to such very common people as these 
Smiths, he is not worth grieving about.” 

“Sigh for him?—grieve for him?” exclaimed 
Virginia, her eyes sparkling, and her cheeks 
burning with indignation. “No, I will not give 
him one sigh or tear again—but I will be be¬ 
forehand with him; I too will have w^j|th and 
splendor that shall outshine his, ay, ancl without 
vulgarity too. I will marry that fool Aylmer 
that I refused last summer, and that before this 
winter passes over.” 

“Marry Aylmer, Virginia—marry that almost 
idiot ? You dare not—you shall not do it.” 

“ I both dare and will, Mary. I know him 
to be a fool—but will I mind that, not caring 
for him? His folly cannot run away with his 
wealth, as that is all secured for him, thanks 
to the wisdom of his father—and as happiness 
from love is out of my reach, I will try what 
wealth and consequence will do for me. Aylmer 
is in town now, and this night I will bring him 
on again. Not a word, Mary—not a word. I 
am desperate and determined.” 

“Now I dare say you are,” said Mary, “and, 
therefore, I shall say no more to you—but to¬ 
morrow I hope better things of you. To marry 
a fool for spite!—the bare thought of such a 
sacrifice is most horrible.” 

“ Horrible or not,” replied Virginia, “ I mean 
to do it. If my heart is to be a source of torment 
to me, it shall be hidden under a glittering veil 
at all events—so now to dress for the ball and 
Aylmer.” 

It seemed as if fate had determined to aid 
Virginia in her passionate and self-revengeful 
determination; for while dressing for the evening 
a magnificent bouquet, far exceeding in splendor 
that of her recreant lover to Miss Miranda Smith, 
was brought to her by the servant. It bore no 
name, but the writing and a few lines “begging 
her acceptance of it, although most unworthy of 
the shrine at which it was offered,” convinced 
her it came from her rejected suitor, Mr. Aylmer: 
who thus showed he bore no lasting malice, and 
gave her the opening she wished for again encou¬ 
raging his attentions. “ At all events, Mary,” 
said she, as she was placing the flowers in her 
bouquet-holder, “he is a fool of taste, and that 
will hide a multitude of sins.” 

“He admires you, Virginia, and, therefore, 
no one can doubt his taste; and though I had 
much rather the flowers had not come from 
him, still they finish your costume most beauti¬ 
fully” And lovely indeed looked the indignant 
beauty in her ball attire. Her dress of spotless 
white satin, with a double skirt of transparent 
tulle floating over it, looped up at each side with 


a knot of ribbon; her rich brown hair, braided 
simply on her forehead, and confined at the back 
of her head with a wreath of white flowers; her 
large hazel eyes sparkling, and her color brilliant 
with excitement, made her beauty even more 
dazzling than usual. 

Oh! woman—woman,of how much unhappi¬ 
ness, bitterness, and despair is that little organ 
the heart , full often the seat. Oh! love!—love! 
if thou art the sweetner of human life to some, 
of how many more art thou the scourge, the 
tormentor ?—how many miseries are suffered 
under thy reign, and under what deep impene¬ 
trable evils ? Who would have dreamed while 
looking at that bright, joyous being with a 
brow smooth as alabaster, a mouth dimpled 
with smiles, and apparent glee ringing forth 
in her musical laugh, that she was a prey to 
bitterness of heart unspeakable, and that the 
demons of outraged affection, wounded pride 
and deceived love were all whispering revenge, 
and that she was giving ear to their sugges¬ 
tions ? 

With her aching and bitterness of heart hidden 
under her gay and beautiful attire, Virginia pro¬ 
ceeded to her evening’s engagement—not the 
first gay deceiver nor the last either who have 
danced at such gay scenes, with feet light and 
agile as zephyrs, and hearts heavier than lead. 
At the entrance of the drawing-room she was 
met by Mr. Aylmer, and as his eye fell on the 
bouquet so conspicuous for its beauty it bright¬ 
ened with triumph, and Virginia said to herself 
“thou art the man.” There was nothing left 
for her to do in furtherance of her plan but to 
receive graciously the devotions of her once 
rejected, and now as ever despised admirer. 
Her recreant lover was there, and to her great 
and unspeakable joy, wrong and bad as was 
the feeling, his indifference to Miss Smith and 
his forced gallantries were too obvious to be 
mistaken. True, there was the bouquet most 
carefully displayed; true, the long walk and its 
delights were retailed to her by the lady; but 
there stood the gentleman looking most “dts- 
trait,” and casting furious looks at the favored 
and happy Aylmer. This but added to Virgi¬ 
nia’s spirit and enabled her to dance with Ham¬ 
mond, to banter him on his reported engagement, 
and to send him off in a fury of jealous rage with 
her, and the deepest disgust toward the coarse 
and vulgar Miss Miranda, to whom he was too 
far both publicly and privately committed to re¬ 
cede. He attended the latter to her carriage in 
no very gracious mood just as Virginia, looking 
most lovely in her bewitching scarlet "Rachel , and 
smiling most sweetly on Aylmer, was handed into 
hers by him, and then took himself off stamping 
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and storming at Miss Smith, Virginia, Aylmer, 
himself, and the whole world. And whose was 
the fault? His owp. 

And how fared Virginia in the privacy of her 
apaetment, with the false excitement of her spirits 
all gone, her body fatigued, her mind faded with 
exertion ? She rushed*to her room,and dinging 
the bouquet far from her, threw herself on a 
lounge, and burst into a passion of grief that 
terrified her sister who stood by her. In vain 
Mary tried to comfort her by caresses, by endear¬ 
ments—she could not wlrisper “hope” to her, 
for she believed in Hammond’s engagement, but 
she talked of resignation and submission to the 
crushed heart beside her—but in vain. At last 
she said—“at all events, dearest Virginia, you 
see from your suffering to-night how vain your 
determination of taking means to revenge your¬ 
self on him—you cannot do it, and I trust you 
will never again carry on the game you did 
to-night. I talked to Aylmer some time, and 
depend upon it you will be infinitely more 
miserable as his wife than in bearing your sor¬ 
row with us, who all love you so dearly.” 

“No,” said Virginia, “I have not changed 
my mind in the least- -the anguish of to-night 
will never be repeated—the first blow on the 
rack is said to be the stunning one, and after 
this I shall have nerves of iron. I saw plainly 
the rage Alfred was in to-night, and how he 
despises those Smiths; but he shall not see, or 
think even that his feelings are anything to me. 
I promised Mr. Aylmer to drive with him in his 
sleigh to-morrow, and before a week I shall be 
engaged to him if I choose it—and then Alfred 
may comfort himself with Miss Miranda and 
her elegant mother. If I do sacrifice myself it 
is to a gentleman by birth, who, if he has not 
brains, has at least an agreeable family to in¬ 
troduce me t6; while he gets neither brains or 
connexion. Oh! Alfred—Alfred, who would 
have believed it of you?” 

Wilfully and blindly did Virginia pursue her 
plan. In spite of the entreaties of her sister, of 
the gentle remonstrance of her mother, of the 
ridicule of her brothers, (her father was dead) 
she permitted the attentions of a man she de¬ 
spised, and before a fortnight had gone by, before 
Hammond’s engagement was announced, she 
accepted Mr. Aylmer, a talking, boasting, obsti¬ 
nate fool, and she an intelligent, accomplished, 
high-spirited woman. How soon she experienced 
the truth of the saying, “ that a fool is the hardest 
of all things in the world to govern,” her story 
will tell. 

Her first and greatest triumph and trial was 
being present as an old friend at Hammond’s 
marriage, which took place about a fortnight 


before her own; and a more spiritless bride¬ 
groom never took those solemn vows. His 
bride, coarse and vulgar in manners and ap¬ 
pearance, and overloaded with finery, was un¬ 
favorably contrasted with Virginia, who, most 
exquisitely dressed, and looking, he thought, 
more lovely than ever, stood just before him, 
and, wi&out a trace of emotion on her face, 
saw hinT give his hand to another, while he felt 
his heart to be wholly hers. But greater even 
than this, was the trial to him of witnessing her 
marriage, and by that means to be surrounded 
by all those elegancies and luxuries she would 
so well adorn, and that he had so often wished 
he had to offer to her acceptance. But for these 
he had now sold himself to another, and the 
withering thought came over him if perhaps he 
had not sacrificed her happiness as well as his 
own. But no, too satisfied, nay! triumphant, 
was the expression of her face as she stood re¬ 
ceiving the compliments of her friends. Dia¬ 
monds flashing from her brow, sparkling on her 
neck, and glittering on her fingers, the magni¬ 
ficent gifts of her husband and his family, so 
brilliant and joyous was her whole appearance, 
that no such doubtful thought could be enter¬ 
tained, and with a muttered execration at her 
heartlessness, he forced his way through the 
crowd, and offered his congratulations to the 
envied groom, though feeling all the time the 
strongest inclination to knock him down for 
presuming to win the bright creature he had 
wanted himself, but was too lazy to work for 
and earn the wealth he so coveted. But the 
die was now cast—they had each sought their 
fate—whatever it was to be they must abide 
it. 

His is soon told. Sickened, disgusted with the 
family to which he had allied himself, having no 
companionship with his wife, either in thought 
or feeling, or pleasure in his own house, where 
his wife’s mother ruled supreme, he passed all 
his time at his club. What are the usual con¬ 
sequences of such a way of life is well known. 
Cards, billiards and smoking soon led the way 
to debts, duns, and drinking. He never went 
out with his wife: never was seen with her: he 
had not even the poor satisfaction of making a 
dash with his money, as his wife did not like 
the trouble of entertaining. Now and then he 
exerted himself, and insisted on giving a dinner 
to h;s friends, which generally ended in his being 
carried from the table to bed, and in his being 
sick for a week after. The same want of prin¬ 
ciple that marked his- conduct to the woman 
he loved, showed itself in his whole life; and 
if Virginia wanted revenge, she would have 
had enough in the entire deterioration of his 
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character, wthout sacrificing herself on the altar 
of her disappointed affections. 

Her career was different. She sought in the 
whirl and excitement of company and dissipa¬ 
tion a refuge from thought, and from the re¬ 
proaches of her conscience, whose still small 
voice would make itself heard, whispering of 
false vows, of honoring and obeying,Jfchen the 
heart was filled with scorn and contempt, and of 
hate and loathing, where there should have been 
love and confidence. The pride and admiration 
her husband had for her many charms—the pre¬ 
sents he heaped on her—her grand house, her 
handsome ^jpiipage, and her brilliant enter¬ 
tainments, for the first few months, kept her 
in a state of excitement that almost banished 
thought, and she fancied her lot would not be 
so hard to bear after all. But she was not to 
escape so. As the novelty of her position wore 
off, hs the season for gaiety passed over, and 
she was left more to her husband’s society, the 
demon of ennui and discontent took full posses¬ 
sion of her. Aylmer was devotedly in love with 
her, to the full extent of his abilities for such a 
sentiment, but that of all things was most dis¬ 
gusting to her. He was never from her side. 
Having nothing to do, he was always ready to 
go anywhere or everywhere with her, until she 
grew to hate the very sight of him; but having 
once seen him in a rage, in which he seemed 
like one bereft of reason, and that nearly fright¬ 
ened her out of her senses, she was afraid to 
provoke him by letting him see she did not want 
his company. Ashamed to own herself in the 
wrong, and too proud to let any one, even her 
sister, see her wretchedness, she was compelled 
to endure her torment without having even the 
usual female consolation of talking about it. 
Did she drive out, he was seated by her side— 
did she ride, he was at her bridle-rein. When 
she sang he stood opposite to her, devouring her 
with his eyes; and when she played he was by 
he^, to turn over the leaves of her music. Such 
exclusive, solitary devotion was unbearable, and 
she persuaded him, as the season advanced, to 
go to Saratoga, though watering-places were her 
aversion. But anything was better than being 
condemned to a tete-a-tete with her husband: 
solitary confinement, hard-labor, Sing Sing itself 
would be more endurable. 

To Saratoga they went, and there, by con¬ 
stantly being in a crowd, she in some degree 
got rid of his society. By resolutely closing her 
ears when he was talking, or conversing with 
volubility herself, she avoided hearing the folly 
he was uttering, that, in spite of her boasted 
indifference to him, made her cheeks tingle 
with shame. But to these disagreeables, hard 


j as they were to bear, another was added that 
i threatened to be more serious. He now, for 
! the first time since their marriage, showed an 
i inclination to indulge to excess in wine. At 
! first it was a relief to her to have him spend 
) the whole afternoon at the table, as it gave her 
! some hours of luxurious solitude in her own 
! apartment. But when evening after evening 
5 he appeared in the drawing-room with unsteady 
| gait, blood-shot eyes, and inarticulate speech, 
s and finally made himself the theme of the house 
\ by falling prostrate in'one of the passages—her 
< agony knew no bounds. Even this was not the 
\ worst of her trials, for, on remonstrating with 
I him, though as cautiously as possible, the evil 
i she feared occurred, and his rage broke forth 
in the same style that she had once before wit¬ 
nessed : his violence alarmed the establishment, 
and brought every one into the corridor where 
they lodged. From her room issued the sounds, 
and his voice in curses and abuse was but too 
plainly to be heard. No concealment could be 
used—to explain was impossible—that he was 
a maniac would not be believed, that he was a 
drunken fool was all that could be said, and this 
his wife could not promulgate herself, though 
ail were aware of the fact. To leave the place 
was all she now wanted, and fortunately, enough 
of shame was left with him to make him willing 
: to avoid meeting those to whom he had exposed 
\ himself. They departed that afternoon, and so 
| ended her experiment of seeking relief in a 
! crowd. 

\ They returned home. And now she felt that 
j she must take counsel with some one in her 
| troubles. Her own family were the first to 
> whom she turned for comfort, and great was 
5 the shock to all; but to Mary the horror of her 
s sister’s position, knowing how and why she had 
S married, seemed fraught with evils without end. 
s His own family, without pretending to deny 
5 that they knew of his evil habits before, were 
j anxious to enter into any scheme or plan that 
j could be proposed to lessen or avert her misery, 
i They were really grateful to Virginia for having 
married him, as they had always feared his being 
led into some disgraceful match by his folly, 
and they were unfeignedly sorry for her trouble. 
A visit to Europe was what they proposed, as 
having more to amuse and employ his vacant 
mind than anything else. Besides it would re¬ 
move him from the temptations of the evil 
habits he had again resumed. 

After another winter of outward gaiety and 
prosperity, but of real anguish and misery, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aylmer left their home for Europe. 
Bitterly did Virginia feel this separation from 
her family, and fearfully did she look forward 
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to the trials she might have to undergo, unaided 
and alone in a foreign land. But the choice had 
been her own—her proud spirit still bore her up, 
and without imparting one half her anguish to 
her sister, she left her on what is usually called 
and felt to be a tour of pleasure. 

But evil habits are things not so easily broken 
through, and “ though you may bray a fool in a 
mortar, his folly will not depart from him,” so 
crossing the ocean will not wash it out of a man, 
and Paris is only a wider range for the exhibition 
of folly than our own once primitive city. So 
Virginia found it, and the punishment she was 
to undergo for the fatal, false step she took in 
her passionate anger was not to be short. In 
Paris, though at first the many stirring scenes and 
amusements served to amuse Aylmer’s vacant 
mind, and give him that excitement he always 
craved, these soon palled upon his vitiated taste, 
and gambling was speedily added to his other 
vices. 

It was with the very greatest difficulty that 
his wife got him away, after many months of 
misery, on the pretext of making the usual visit 
to Switzerland. But she did accomplish it, and 
contrive to enjoy the journey also, owing to 
having joined some friends, of whom he stood 
somewhat in awe—but that was soon over, and 
he then insisted on going to Baden. Virginia, 
who well knew that if he once got into the 
desperate gambling set that frequent that most 
notorious of all German watering-places, he 
would be worse than ever, made a desperate 
effort to prevent it—but in vain. No persua¬ 
sions, no entreaties could alter his determina¬ 
tion—he only treated her to a scene of more 
than usual idiotic violence, and threatened to 
leave her where she was by herself—but that 
go he would. 

In the end, she was obliged to yield, and 
before one week had been passed there, he had 
become a daily and nightly frequenter of the 
gambling saloon. Of course so rich and foolish 
a pidgeon was well plucked, and then drink 
was resorted to, to drown the recollections of 
his losses. There he stayed until the season 
was over, and then taking his wife back to Paris 
left her there, while he joined a party and went 
to Italy. 

Who can depict her forlorn and most unhappy 
situation ? Alone in Paris, with no friends, and 
but few acquaintances—a delicate infant added 
to her cares, and her only comfort a servant that 
she brought from home with her. She, the pet¬ 
ted, spoiled Virginia, dependant for comfort on 
a menial. Letters from her husband were few 
and far between—her child sickened and died; 
and when this sad event at last brought him to 
Vol. XII.—2 


her, she was terrified at the rapid increase of 
all his evil ways. He was now often in want 
of means, and scanty were the portions he dealt 
out to her. He could not draw upon his prin¬ 
cipal, and he anticipated his income by loans at 
an exorbitant interest, and the dread of poverty 
was added to her other troubles. The riches 
which sin had so coveted, and which were to 
give her the importance she thought they would, 
were escaping from her grasp. Most sedulously 
did she conceal all this from her family, suffering 
in silence what she could not but feel was her 
just punishment. 

But three years of such a life, each one 
bringing some evil greater than the last, was 
too much to be borne. Her health gave way, 
her spirits had vanished, her pride was hum¬ 
bled, and on some more than usual ill-treatment 
from her husband they parted. She returned 
home a broken-hearted, wretched woman; and 
he remained to finish his miserable career in 
Paris, as fast as all the dissipations of that most 
dissipated city would allow. He was obliged, 
of course, to make her aD allowance, but mean 
and niggardly was that support, as debts pressed 
heavily upon him always. 

And thus ended these two matches of revenge 
and mammon. Virginia, a faded, broken-hearted 
woman at five and twenty, and her heartless 
lover a cross, prematurely old sensualist.\ They 
both sold themselves—one for revenge, the other 
for wealth—took solemnly the falsest vows, and 
such was the end. But what better could be ex¬ 
pected from such a beginning ? 


\ 

A MEMORY. 

BY MARY L. LAWSON. 

She was not beautiful, no trembling glow 
Sent changing blushes o’er her pale, pure cheek; 

Her eyes that sought the ground in silent thought 
Beamed not with mirth, but were both grave and meek; 

Her red lips closed o’er teeth of pearly snow, 

But seldom smiles adorned her quiet face; 

Around her ever dwelt a holy calm, 

Refreshing stillness, and a tranquil grace— 

And {o all hearts her gentle presence brought 
A dewy peace, a pensiveness of thought. 

And like the first Spring violet’s faint perfume 
Her memory lingers softly in the breast, 

"Waked by the Summer breeze at early morn, 

Or by the twilight’s dying rays impressed; 

Sweet as the echo of some mellow tune 
That charmed our hearts in childhood’s vanished day, 
And floating o’er the soul, awakens chords 
Of tender sadness e’er it dies away, 

Her lovely spirit haunts the musing eye, 

Faint as a dream, and gentle as love’s sigh. 
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THE DESERTED WIFE. 

B Y ALICE G . LEE. 

CHAPTER I. 

She pressed back the curls from her aching brow 
With her fingers wan and white; 

And the marriage ring, with its golden tend, 

Shone out in the dim twilight. 

He gave that ring as a pledge of his truth, 

And he could not desert her now! 

Of a promise made in the sight of Heaven, 

And he could not break that vow! 

Oh, no—he had only meant to try her faith 
by that terrible letter—it could not be that he 
had left her forever—it was too base an action 
for that noble heart; that heart in which she had 
reposed her happiness with a woman’s pure and 
holy faith! As these thoughts passed rapidly 
through her bewildered mind, Lucy Clare looked 
again with straining vision through the gathering 
gloom of eventide, and her beautiful face was 
lighted by anticipation, for her ear had caught a 
sound, and she fancied it was the pacing of his 
horse upon the shaded path. Another disap¬ 
pointment—again her face was overclouded, as 
she watched the gloomy avenue in vain: no form 
emerged from it, horse and rider were far dis¬ 
tant. The dark, old trees swayed heavily in the 
evening wind, and the dull and solemn music 
that they gave forth was in unison with her 
feelings. But save that dirge-like strain, and 
the lighter rustle of the ivy wreaths that draped 
her window, no sound came to her ear for long 
hours, though she started oftentimes, assured 
that she heard his tread upon the portico, or 
even upon the very threshold. 

Then she turned sick-hearted from the case¬ 
ment, and grasping the fatal letter that had 
told her of her own wrong, and her husband’s 
shame, moved to a glittering candlebra that had 
shed its soft light unheeded near her. There 
was a deep, red spot upon her cheek, and the 
veined lids of her soft, blue eyes, “ heavy with 
the heart’s dampness,” drooped yet more as 
the well known characters met her view. 

«Lucy—my wife! It is the last time that 
I shall ever call you by that hallowed name. 
My soul is sullied by perjury, for I have falsely 
broken the vow that I had made before high 
heaven to cherish and protect you, even with 
my life. Base one that I am, with that vow 
ringing in my ears, I leave you for another, 
and cast off every tie that has bound me to 
innocence and virtue. I dare not ask you to 
pray for me—even your gentle heart must curse 
one who has betrayed ijs perfect trust. But 
think of me sometimes, will you not?—with 


pity, God knows I need it even now. Do not 
curse me, my Lucy—mine, alas! no longer.” 

“And may God forgive thee! Arthur, my 
husband, for come what may, in life or death, 
we cannot be wholly divided!” 

She pressed her hand convulsively to her heart 
as if to still its thick throbbings, while her breath 
came fast and painfully, till the light drops of 
the candlebra flashed to and fro, quivering and 
glittering in a thousand brilliant hues. She had 
grasped the gilded shaft of her harp for support 
while reading; but weary and exhausted, worn 
with watching and anxiety, her strength at last 
gave way; her hand loosed its hold; her heart 
fluttered with a quick, nervous movement, and 
with a long, low sob of agony she fell upon the 
thick carpet as if dead. Could there be life in 
these rigid and motionless limbs ? 

It was near midnight when the old house¬ 
keeper, who had in vain sought to soothe the 
terrible anxiety of her mistress, frightened by 
the unbroken silence that had so long reigned 
within, entered the room unbidden. The tranoe 
had given place to a disturbed and uneasy slum¬ 
ber ; with head pillowed upon her arms, and her 
hair unbound falling in masses upon her bosom, 
Lucy Clare had for a time forgotten her misery. 
No, it was not wholly forgotten, for she moaned 
the name of her husband, and seemed begging 
him not to leave her all alone—not to destroy 
the happiness which lived upon his smiles and 
tender words. “Your own Lucy,” she mur¬ 
mured; “call me your sweet wife; clasp mo 
once more to your heart!” 

( “Poor creature—dear child,” said the old 
lady, as she bore her slight form to the next 
apartment—as easily as if it had been an in¬ 
fant’s—and when she had tenderly arranged 
her for the night, so gently that Lucy knew it 
not, she sat beside her, watching the testless 
movements until they gave place to a heavy 
slumber. 

The moonbeams rested upon the forehead of 
the sleeper. Alas! a warmer good night kiss 
had been wont to rest there. 

•«* 

CHAPTER II. 

“ The beaming eye was lovely, 

And the coral lip was fair, 

And the gazer looked and asked not 
For treachery hidden there. 

-Young love at the altar 

Of broken faith is sighing.” s. p. smith* 

Scarce ten years before this dream of felicity 
was so rudely dispelled, the bells of the village 
church welcomed with a merry peal the entrance 
of that young creature to the home now so deso¬ 
late. Then a happy bride—now a deserted wife! 
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And when Arthur Clare gave a mistress to the 
halls of his fathers, he gazed with a look of 
idolatry upon her; few idols were so worthy as 
was Lucy of the homage she received; for well 
might he be proud of his beautiful wife. An 
orphan from her earliest remembrance, she had 
known few to love, and the affection that had 
been so long repressed in her gentle heart was 
now yielded warmly and unreservedly, and that 
affection gave a soft light to her glad, blue eyes, 
and a tender beauty to her delicate mouth that 
smiled on him, who was far dearer than aught 
else in the wide world to her. 

With no earthly sorrow, no vexing care to 
annoy them, what wonder that peace and love 
dwelt in the happy mansion. A year passed 
thus, and then came a serpent to their Eden. 
Eveline Gray was a cousin of the gentle Lucy, 
but Bhe bore no resemblance to her, save that 
at times she could wear the same winning 
smile, and speak in her low, sweet voice. She 
was beautiful—gloriously beautiful!—and Lucy 
looked when near her like the gentle lily that 
hides its head in the green moss of the valley 
when placed by the gardner’s hand, beside the 
queenly camelia that blooms for the admiration 
of thousands. 

But the heart of the proud Eveline was false, 
and her nature most base and artful. She had 
vowed to steal from her sweet cousin the love 
that she in her innocence deemed unchangeable. 
Little did Lucy know the heart of man—little 
-"did she dream of the sorrow so near at hand, as 
unconsciously she aided in the very scheme her 
cousin had prepared; for when Eveline’s white 
hands swept the harp strings, and her brilliant 
voice floated in glorious strains through the 
hushed room, Lucy would listen in wrapt at¬ 
tention and beg for another, and another song; 
then as Eveline, well pleased, granted the re¬ 
quest, Lucy bade her husband mark the graceful 
curve of her beautiful arm, or the proud.stateli- 
ness of her snowy neck “ quivering in the tide of 
song.” Strange that an angel-like form should 
so often enshrine the basest heart, filled with 
pride, passion and treachery! Lucy would have 
shrank from that enwreathing arm as from a 
serpent, could she have read the purposes of the 
friend whom she so trusted; her mind was too 
pure to comprehend guilt, such as jealous love, 
and wounded pride had conceived. Eveline 
had loved Arthur Clare, and before he met the 
gentle girl whom he had made his wife, she 
dreamed that her love was returned. She saw 
it was but a dream, and then her pride was 
roused s pride that with all her glorious beauty 
and her dazzling intellect, a child graceful and 
fairy-like it is true, but still a child in comparison 


with herself, should be preferred before her. She 
had vowed revenge, but though it was delayed, 
it was not the less certain. 

She had studied Arthur’s character. She knew 
that acting from impulse, though noble and affec¬ 
tionate, he was changeable and easily influenced. 
So she veiled her anger under a pleasant seeming, 
and whqp she knew that the first romance of their 
love was passed, she came to their home little 
doubting that a new object for his attentions 
would be gladly welcomed. 

But Arthur truly loved his wife, and for a 
time that love was his safe-guard. There were 
moments when the full dreamy eyes of Eveline 
would be fixed on him, as she spoke bitterly 
of the misery of a heart that had wasted its 
deepest, holiest love on one who looked upon 
it as a stranger—when he would almost wish 
to press her snowy hand to his lips, his heart, 
and tell her that he loved her, guilty though it 
might be. Then the sorrowful face of her who 
had trusted love and life to him would float 
before his vision, and he would turn from the 
beautiful, but erring woman at his side, and 
seek tranquillity and safety in the sweet pre¬ 
sence of his wife. Yet he still listened to the 
tempter; though for a time her image would be 
banished, it was but to return again, and a thou¬ 
sand times more radiant than before, hovering 
near his couch in the hush of midnight contest¬ 
ing still a place in his heart. Then though he 
saw the features of his wife lovely in the repose 
of calm and innocent slumber, he would turn 
madly away and almost hate her as a bar to his 
future happiness. 

At last weakness and vacillation became guilt, 
and he fled with Eveline Gray to a foreign land, 
leaving in her trust and blindness the gentle 
Lucy, to whose unsuspecting heart the truth 
came with a terrible force, that for a time 
threatened to destroy the lifq that henceforth 
she felt would be but a burden. A life that 
she would gladly have yielded could she have 
breathed it out upon his bosom, cheered by the 
thought that his love was still her own. 

CHAPTER III. 

“Oh! wedded love—how beautiful— 

How pure a thing thou art! 

Nay, turn not from me that dear face— 

Am I not thine—thine own loved bride— 

The one, the chosen one, whose place 
In life or death, is by thy side?” Moore. 

• — 

ts Eveline I will see my husband . You can¬ 
not, shall not detain me from his bedside. I 
know that he is dying—you too may deny it not 
—you too know that he will not see the setting 
of another sun. And yet I will not be driven 
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away, 7, who am his lawful wife. You will not 
be so cruel !” 

“Lucy Clare,” said Eveline, coldly and 
haughtily, “you have been misinformed; he 
has yet many years to live if you do not by 
your rashness hasten the death you say you 
would give your life to avert. I beg that at 
present the sick room may be undisturbed; 
when he awakes, if it is his wish, you shall 
be admitted.” 

“It is false—you know his life hangs by a 
thread, and if I see him not within the hour, 
they tell me I shall never listen to his voice 
again. Stand back—I will enter—you will 
drive me mad.” 

Ere the outstretched arm of Eveline could 
detain her she had flown by the astonished 
attendants, and with a long cry of mingled 
joy and terror had thrown herself beside the 
couch, where pale and emaciated lay the once 
brilliant Arthur Clare. But she started back 
wildly, for the face of the sleeper was like that 
of the dead, and the feeble breath that still 
fluttered to and fro disturbed not the bloodless 
lips. 

“ Oh! God, he is dead I I am too late—too 
late. Speak to me, dear one—look up once 
more!” And as if to obey these wild, heart¬ 
broken ejaculations, a faint smile stole over the 
wan lips, and she felt the hand that grasped his 
feebly pressed, while a low voice whispered— 

“ My wife!—do I dream ?” 

“No, thank heaven, it is not a dream—you 
live—you are awake—it is Lucy, dearest— 
your own Lucy, come to be with you again 
forever.” 

But the hand that for a moment he had feebly 
clasped was again released, and he shuddered 
and moaned as he turned from the deep gaze of 
those love-lit eyes. The thought of his great 
sin came to him^ and he felt it was not his right 
to clasp that dear hand, and to listen to words 
of love and tenderness from her whom he had 
so wronged. 

But his wife quickly noted the movement, and 
guessed the thoughts that convulsed every fea¬ 
ture with stifled pain. She wound her fair arms 
around him, and supporting his drooping head 
as a mother would that of a tender infant, said, 
“ turn not from me, Arthur, my beloved! What 
though you have sinned, repentance has been 
most bitter; the stain is departed; God will for¬ 
give you even as I have done.” * 

Holy and beautiful was the picture, showing 
forth woman’s love triumphing over pride and 
cruel desertion. And though Eveline Gray would 
have disturbed it, she dared not, but shrank back, 
for even her haughty spirit quailed before the 


scene that met her gaze. The golden rays of 
one of Italy’s most glorious sunsets had stolen 
in and lingered about the couch of the dying 
man. The head of Arthur rested upon the bosom 
of his wife, and his dark spiritual eyes were fixed 
upon her, as if he feared that her presence was 
a blissful delusion, that would vanish with his 
waking; and she, with the sunbeams resting in 
the golden curls that fell over them both as a 
halo, and her soft, blue eyes peaceful and se- 
; rene, seemed as a guardian angel come to cheer 

I the last moments of him who would soon depart 
for a far land. 

“ My husband,” murmured Lucy, as she bent 
over him, “wonder not that you see me with 
you. The tidings came that he whom I yet 
loved deeply and holily was dying afar among 
strangers, and that none but she who had ruined 
my peace watched over him. They said that 
even her love had grown cold. Then came a 
voice in the stillness of eventide , € go to him—it 
should be your care to soothe and to serve.’ I 
felt in my heart that you would receive me, that 
you would not turn from me now. So I braved 
the anger of friends who would have detained 
me from you, for they said it was unwomanly 
to seek one who had deserted me for another. I 
did not mean to speak harshly, dearest, forgive 
me—look up once more. Oh! I have dreamed 
of this hour, and now it has arrived; again and 
again have I thought that your clear eyes were 
looking with love once more into my own, that 
your kisses were on my lips. But that vision 
faded, I woke to find you far distant—but this 
is reality, and I am happy, oh! so happy. I fear 
my heart will break for very joy, for now that 
I am here I know the dark shadows will pass 
away, the hand of death will be stayed . You 
cannot die dear, dear husband.” 

“I am content to die my sweet Lucy, for I 
have once more seen that dear face, and have 
listened to words of forgiveness from those lips. 
Yes, I must die my darling, for it cannot be with 
us as in days of old, and I could not bear another 
separation. Do not leave me now—but a little 
while and then I shall be no more.” 

Slowly and gorgeously died away that sunset 
: sky. Ray after ray of crimson and gold bright¬ 
ened, deepened, and then fade<} t to the ashen 
: hue that veils the whole heavens, till the moon 
; in her midnight pathway silvers them again. 

: And thus fitfully and slow departed the life of 
> Arthur Clare; his last sigh was breathed folded 
| to the heart of his long lost wife; and with the 
> last sunset beam his spirit departed. 

> Is not forgiveness the holiest principle of 
' human love? 
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MORNING WORSHIP. 

BY HIRAM KELSEY. 

Young morning, with its faint but rosy blush, 

Steals o’er the hills; and on the mountain’s height, 
O’er shrub and rock now breaks a wild, warm gush 
Of genial heat, and the fresh mantling light, 
Chasing o’er earth the shadows of the night. 

While dew-drops in their sparkling splendor gleam 
Star-like upon earth’s bosom; and the bright 
And tender rose-buds in their freshness beam 
Along the grassy glade, where glides the purling stream. 

From out the echoing woods, the joyous bird 
Trills forth her matin song; till o’er the lea, 

Far on the trembling air the notes are heard, 

That fill the young heart with their minstrelsy; 

And the soul’s chords now quiver in the glee: 

And praise and rapture in their richness spring, 
From the full choir of earth, and air, and sea, 

As the great anthems of roused nature bring 
The fulness of all praise to Thee, our God and King! 

And man is up amid this flood of light 
And beauty, breathing the pure, bracing air, 

And gazing in fixed wonder, as each rite 
Of nature’s worship bursts upon him there. 

The brow is now unfurrowed; ne’er a care 
Darkens the face; for then the chastening rod 
Is all unfelt ’mid scenes so rich and rare, 

And rapture lifts him from the verdant sod 
And its most glowing beauties, upward to his God. 

Who loveth not the morning in its pure, 

And holy brightness? While the dappled glow 
Fresh o’er the Eastern glories shall endure; 

Ere the damp breath of earth shall o’er it blow 
A darkling shadow—ere one anxious throe 
Of care and sorrow mingle with the rush 
Of glad emotions, as they purely grow 
To lofty thoughts, that wildly thrilling flush, 

Till heart and soul in one deep flow of rapture gush. 

Then forth into the fields, while yet the dawn 
Is breaking o’er the East, and each warm ray 
Nestles ’mong flowerets on the dewy lawn, 

As mornings’s twilight hastens into day; 

Or o’er the everlasting mountains stray, 

Seeking the rose amid its solitude, 

And watch the streams, that down it leaping play, 

For field and mountain, streamlet, vale and wood 
Proclaim in one harmonious anthem “God is good.” 

God made the earth, the ocean, air and sky, 

The stars that float the glowing ether through, 

Or fling their banners from their posts on high, 

With all the wonders rising on thy view! 

God made the morning! and the stars anew 
Sing love and praise; man in an humbler choir, 

In the first hour of morn, with notes as true, 

With song and hymn, shall wake the willing lyre, 

To sounds of worship, purer, deeper far, and higher. 


THE POTION. 

j A TALE OF THE C M SARS . 

! BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “THE 

< ROMAN TRAITOR, MARMADUKE WYVIL,” &C. 

It was a gorgeous evening in the latter end 
of June. The summer skies were full of light 
| and glory although the sun had sank already in 
the West, and the young crescent of the early 
moon shed but a faint illumination over the 
^ cloudless azure of the Italian heaven. The 
summer breeze came sweeping over the green 

< expanse of the Campus Martius, laden with 

< fresh and dewy perfumes from the gay colli* 

< Kortulorum ; and all the air was rife with mer- 
> riment, and song, bursts of soft music, and wild 

< shrieks of joyous laughter; for it was holyday 

< in Rome, and Rome was now enslaved, debased 

< and fallen beyond the hope of redemption:— 
t | and who knows not that the gayest holydays 

| are the holydays of slaves, the wildest revelry 
\ revelry of wretches. 

j At this sweet hour a splendid four horse 
I chariot, conspicuous even among the crowds of 

< gorgeous equipages, which thronged the streets 
j of the Imperial city, for the unequalled sym- 
£ metry and fire of its rare Parthian coursers, 
l even more than for the exquisite workmanship 
| and carvings of its bronze wheels and body, all 
^ inlaid as they were with ivory and gold, was 
l seen to ascend the street of Yenus leading from 

< the magnificent street of the Carinas up the 
| Eastern slope of the Palatine, in the direction 
) of the Golden House of Nero. 

< This superb car contained two persons. One 
i was a woman, arrayed in, all the gorgeous love- 
| liness of full-blown Italian beauty, tall and mag- 

nificently framed, with the port of a Juno added 
| to all the softer graces of a Venus, or a Flora. 
Her large, dark eyes, now swimming faint and 

i < humid in the excess of voluptuous languor, now 
flashing beams brighter and more pervading than 
the three forked bolts of Jove—her hair redun¬ 
dant as the waves of a Numidian courser’s mane, 
yet softer and more lustrous than the most costly 
silk, floating in loose, but carefully dishevelled 
tresses over her exquisitely modelled shoulders 
—her mouth, ripe, soft and wooing—her whole 
complexion delicate as the hues of the morning 
sky, yet warm as a Roman noontide—all com¬ 
bined to make up as perfect a specimen of the 
highest style of Roman beauty as ever furnished 
forth a subject in yet later days, to the great 
masters of Italian art. 

Her garments too were in accordance with 
| the splendor of her personal appearance, with 
the unquestioned rank which she enjoyed; for 
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every feature of her face, every line of her 
person,* every gesture of her hand, from the 
haughty glance of the eye, the distension of 
the proud nostril, the curl of the patrician lip, 
to the firm attitude of the planted foot, as she 
stood erect in her sumptuous car, and the stately 
lift of the rounded arm as she pointed toward 
the portico of her house on the Palatine, were 
redolent of birth and old nobility. 

She wore a stola of white Egyptian cambric, 
wrought in the form of a triple tunic, each se¬ 
parate skirt being embroidered with arabesques 
of gold, and bordered with a fringe of gold six 
inches at the least in depth. About her slendor 
waist she had a girdle of massive goldsmith’s 
work set with carbuncles, sapphires, emeralds 
and diamonds, the smallest of which was well 
worth a prince’s ransom. Her sandals too were 
clasped with rare jewels, and she had bracelets 
on her arms, and rings on every finger, the 
materials of which, costly as they were, were 
yet valueless when compared with the work¬ 
manship. A net of gold confined her hair, each 
intersection of the meshes threading a pearl 
almost as large as a hazel nut; and her purple 
shawl, or pallium, all interwoven with pure 
gold, was fastened on each shoulder by a brooch 
gleaming with brilliants of the purest water. 

The other person was a black Abyssinian 
slave, a youth of some sixteen years, so beau¬ 
tiful in his proportions, and even in his clas¬ 
sical features, so unlike to the negro caste— 
for his nose was straight, prominent and keen, 
his lips thin and finely arched, his brow high 
and expansive—that he might well have stood 
as a model for Memnon, Aurora’s Ethiopian 
child. 

As if to set off by contrast the lustrous black¬ 
ness of his skin, this youth was arrayed simply in 
a tunic of white cloth, with a slight embroidery 
of silver; his sandals, his bracelets, his collar, 
and his girdle were all of ivory, inwrought with 
silver; and on his crisp-curled, ebon locks he 
wore a snow-white turban with one long ostrich 
feather of the same spotless hue, drooping over 
his left shoulder. 

He stood a little way behind the lady, on the 
right side of the car, and although slightly built 
and unmuscular, he wheeled the fiery Parthian 
coursers to and fro, with so little effort or exer¬ 
tion that one would have almost imagined them 
to be obedient to the sovereignty of his will 
alone, made manifest to them through their own 
instincts, and not by any outward indication. 

They champed indeed upon their bits of steel 
and gold, and tossed their proud heads fiercely, 
and flung the snowy foam-flakes skyward, but 
still they wheeled right or left, increased or 


relaxed their speed, gallopped or plunged, or 
stood as motionless as marble statues, at the 
least pressure of his finger on the slender reins 
of twisted wool, which alone restrained their 
impetuous spirit. 

Just as the car I have described began to 
mount the long ascent, a group of horsemen 
came into sight gallopping wildly down the 
same street, although their merry voices and 
gay laughter made it very evident, that their 
speed was the consequence of recklessness only 
and gayety, not of any peril or necessity. The 
first of these rash riders was a youth of some 
twenty-five or twenty-six years, tall and well 
framed, and eminently handsome; his jet black 
hair hung in short curls on either side his broad 
and marble brow, and fell down in a mass of 
longer ringlets over his neck behind. His eye 
was full, dark, and piercing as an eagle’s, his 
nose was slightly aquiline, with nostrils that 
contracted and expanded at every emotion of 
pride or passion, like that of a Numidian barb, 
his well arched mouth, with a full ruddy under 
lip, told something of decision, something of 
haughtiness, but yet more than either of soft, 
yet withal daring sensuality. His face and chin 
were both clean shaven, so that the outlines 
could be seen distinctly in all their classical and 
sculptured symmetry. 

He was gorgeously attired in a tunic of the 
softest wool, dyed with the richest hues of the 
Syrian crimson, fringed at the neck, the cuffs 
of the long sleeves, and round the lower edge, 
with golden tassels three or four inches deep. 
This splendid garment was gathered into broad, 
heavy plaits by a golden girdle fashioned into 
the semblance of a serpent, which confined it 
just above his hips, and supported no weapon 
but a stylus or implement for writing of steel 
inlaid with gold, and a napkin of the finest 
Egyptian cambric, with broad, scarlet border, 
interwoven with arabesques of gold. 

On his head he wore no covering except the 
rich and closely curling locks, which glittered 
with a bluish lustre in the faint light of the young 
moon. His hands and legs were bare, but his 
feet were covered by sandals of crimson Spanish 
leather, with knobs and studs of gold at every 
intersection of their thongs, and an anklet of 
solid gold confining them at the top, just below 
the last swell of his shapely calf. The horse, 
he bestrode, was a superb blood bay Numidian 
barb, with jet black mane and tail, both of which 
almost swept the ground, not very tall indeed, 
nor powerful, nor bony, but fleet as the west 
wind, with every sinew and fibre in its graceful 
limbs elastic as a spring of steel. There was 
a world of hot and impetuous life in the wild 
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glances of its large, dark eye, in the dilated 
cavities of its broad, blood red nostrils; and it 
plunged, caracoled, and falotaded, as it came 
bounding down the steep descent, with such 
unrestrained and furious energy, as must have 
unseated any cavalier less practised than he 
who sat enthroned upon its back as proudly 
and as firmly as though he were seated in the 
senate on his curule chair. 

He rode without stirrups too, which in those 
days were unknown aids to the equestrian art, 
and without anything that deserves the name 
of saddle. A rich skin, indeed, of an Indian 
panther, with the head preserved entire, and 
grinning, open mouthed, with its white teeth 
upon the croupe, had been laid on the courser’s 
back, and made fast by a ring connecting the 
two hinder claws which were of burnished gold, 
across his swelling poitrel, and by a broad band 
or surcingle of gold and crimson buckled over 
it, but this was rather for show than utility, and 
certainly gave neither support nor purchase to 
the rider. The bridle was a cord composed of 
blended strands of silk and gold, and the bit, 
which was of that severe Gallic fashion called 
lupatwm , from being serrated like the teeth of a 
wolf, was of steel, plated with gold. 

Such was the rider and his steed, who came, 
as it were, with winged bounds down the pre¬ 
cipitous hill to meet that gorgeous lady; and 
surely Perseus backing the pinioned charger of 
the Muses had scarcely shown a nobler horse, or 
proved himself a better horseman. The other 
young men, who followed him, and who were 
all evidently of patrician order, were also gaily 
and gallantry attired, although perhaps there 
was not one present who could have compared 
with him either in personal beauty or in the 
elegance of his garb, much less in the breeding 
and action of his horse. 

As this gay group neared the chariot, a dark 
frown gathered on the brows of the fair lady, 
and she gazed angrily, and with an expression 
not far removed from that of perfect hatred 
upon the fine form and face of the noble youth 
who approached her. Far different, however, 
was the feeling that informed his speaking linea¬ 
ments ; no one could have looked on his face for 
a moment without being certain that he loved— 
hopelessly perhaps, for there was something sad 
and almost gloomy in his eye, as it fell upon the 
knitted brows, distended nostrils, and flashing 
eyes of that superb but scornful beauty. 

It first appeared as if be would have pulled up 
his horse beside her chariot wheel, and endea¬ 
vored to address her, but when the Abyssinian 
boy who drove her car would have checked its 
speed, she turned upon him with so quick a 


glance, and so angry a wafture of her hand, that 
the boy struck the horses with the lash, so that 
they bounded suddenly forward, and the young 
patrician saw that, for this time at least, his 
hope was frustrated. Dropping his bridle rein 
upon his horse’s neck, although it was curvet¬ 
ting so loftily, disturbed by the din and transit 
of the rapid car, as to render it a matter of no 
slight danger to do so, he laid both hands upon 
his heart, bowed almost to the withers of his 
charger, and then raising his eyes to hers with 
a passionate appealing glance, he heaved a long, 
deep sigh, and uttered these two words— 

“AlasI Aurelia!” 

But she gazed on him with bitter scorn in her 
large, flashing eyes, and as her lips parted in a 
curling sneer, revealing teeth as firm and white 
as ivory, she burst into a shrill and piercing 
laugh, so cold and unfeminine in its tones, that 
it actually seemed to jar on the ear, and to de¬ 
tract from the effect of her unrivalled beauty on 
the minds of those who beheld her. 

The whole occurrence did not occupy so much 
time as it has taken to describe it, and within 
the space of a few seconds the cavalcade and 
the chariot had passed one another, and were 
proceeding in opposite directions. * 

Just as the car rolled by, howevef, the Abys¬ 
sinian driver turned his head to interchange, as 
it would seem, a last glance with the young 
noble. He, as soon as he perceived the rnoye- 
ment, raised his right hand aloft with the four 
fingers elevated and extended, but with the 
thumb bent down into the palm. Whatever 
was the meaning of that singular gesture, it 
was evident in an instant that the dark youth 
understood him; for his face expanded instantly 
into a broad, merry laugh, and he nodded his 
head repeatedly, as if to express his assent. 

That done they parted, the car wheeling round 
to the right as it ascended into the street of Eros, 
the horsemen turning to their right also, though 
in the opposite direction, as they rode down the 
hill, into the broad and splendid street of the 
Carinas. 

At this moment another of the party dressed 
in a light blue tunic, profusely embroidered with 
silver, rode up to the young man, who had led 
the company during their rapid gallop, and ad¬ 
dressed him in a whisper. 

“You love her yet, my Julius.” 

“More than the whole world else,” replied 
the youth, eagerly. 

“ And she still scorns your suit.” 

“Alas!” 

“ And would ’st thou win her, Julius—if thou 
might ’st do so by one bold and daring trial ?” 

“ Win her—by Hercules! If it were possible 
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to win her, not Hades himself with all his terrors 
should divert me from the path that led to her. 
But no, it is impossible—no, Lucius, Aurelia is 
not to be won b/ man.” 

“All women are to be won by man, my 
Julius,” replied the other. “It is their nature, 
and their destiny. Besides, it it their pleasure. 
They may wince for a time like ill-broken colts, 
and shy away from very wantonness, but their 
time must come at last, when they shall yield 
them to their masters, and that right joyfully.” 

“It is not so with Aurelia,” replied Julius, 
gloomily. “By the gods, I believe she hates 
me.” 

“ If it were so, there be means which can turn 
a woman’s fiercest hate into the fondest liking.” 

“ Aye! I have heard of such things,” answered 
the other, listlessly, “but T believe them not.” 

“I know them,” said the other, firmly. 

“Know them?” 

“Aye! know them, having tried them.” 

“Tried them! successfully?” 

“Successfully, Julius. Victoriously!” 

“Tell me.” 

“ Not so. Let us take leave of these gay com¬ 
panions, whose lips are busy as their brains are 
idle, and then ride with me to my house on the 
Quirinal. There, at supper, I will inform you, 
and, if it seems good to you, we will go find her 
who assisted me, and my life on it, Julius, you 
shall have your Aurelia at your feet ere this hour 
to-morrow.” 

“ I will go with you,” he answered. “ But I 
have a meeting fixed with Gambia, her Abyssi¬ 
nian boy, to-night.” 

“The better, for he shall convey the love- 
draught to your scornful lady, and this very 
night you shall triumph over her reluctance.” 

At these words the two young men turned, 
and making some light excuse to their comrades, 
received as lightly as it was given, they rode 
away slowly in the direction of the forum and 
the Quirinal hill. 

It was not long before they entered the por¬ 
tico of the house of Lucius, and were admitted 
by the atriensis into the great court of the man¬ 
sion. Passing through this, and through several 
other noble rooms, besides a picture gallery, and 
a garden, surrounded with Corinthian columns, 
enwreathed by garlands of choice flowers, they 
reached a small triclinium or dining-room, in 
which supper was served to them in the richest 
and most sumptuous style. 

As soon as they had feasted and the slaves with¬ 
drawn, leaving them only the dessert of Oriental 
fruits and rich wines before them, Julius turned 
to his friend with eager eyes, and uttered the one 
word. 


| 

i 


“ Well?” 

“ Well, Julius,” replied the other with a smile, 
“you remember my beautiful and loving Livia, 
doubtless ?” 

“ Truly I do. Why man, it is but last summer 
she was here all tenderness and radiance.” 

“ Julius, she hated me, as thine Aurelia now 
hates thee, and spurned my prayers, and laughed 
me to scorn. I sued for years in vain, and-” 

“And what? speak out, man. You torment 
me!” 

“ And despaired, Julius.” 

“And then, what afterward?” 

“A friend spake to me, as I now spake to 
thee; and so I went to see Locusta-” 

“ Locusta!” 

“ Aye! Locusta; she knows more things than 
how to mix a cup of poison, or to dress mush¬ 
rooms for an emperor.” 

“ And so thou did s’t see Locusta ?” 

“Aye! and she gave me for three hundred 
aurei a love philtre, which I bribed Ganymede, 
my Livia’s cup-bearer, to mingle with her wine, 
that very night. He did so, and she loved me 
from that hour. Will you try the same, my 
Julius ?” 

“ I will try it. Let what may come! Let earth 
quiver, and hell yawn ! I will try it. Let us go.” 

“ What, so quickly,” replied the other. “ Better 
tarry awhile till the sun shall have set, that we 
may gain Locusta’s door unnoticed—the place 
has a bad name-” 

“ And the woman !” interrupted Julius. 

“True. The more reason, therefore, that we 
be not seen going into her house. Sit down 
awhile, those couches are not so hard, I fancy, 
that they should weary your soft limbs; nor this 
wine so harsh that it should scorch your tender 
palate. Come, fill your goblet, Julius. Here’s 
to the fair Aurelia, and the coming triumph.” 

The young man smiled, and emptied the gob¬ 
let of rock-crystal, which his friend offered him, 
.and composed himself upon the couch for a little 
while; but it was evident that he was restless, 
and that his spirit was ill at ease. He drank 
indeed freely, and seemed to make an effort to 
participate in the light mirth of his companion. 
But it would not do. His pulse beat hard and 
irregular, his heart throbbed fearfully, his head 
seemed as though it would burst—his whole soul 
was engrossed on the fearful stake for which he 
was about to play; for he had secretly deter¬ 
mined, that should he fail in this last cast for 
her, without whom he felt that he could not 
live, he would die by his own hands on that 
very night. 

But by this time the moon had set, and the 
friendly darkness had fallen close and murky 
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over the great city. So wrapping themselves in 
dark mantles, the young men stole away unat¬ 
tended through the gloomy streets and narrow 
bye-ways, toward the house of the sorceress, 
which was situate on the outskirts of the Esqui- 
line, a place ever of ill omen and terrible renown, 
containing as it did the plebeian cemetery, and 
reputed from the earliest ages to be haunted. 

The house stood alone on a small space of 
barren, open ground, with a few gloomy cypres¬ 
ses rearing themselves erect and ghastly against 
the bright horizon, and a few pools of stagnant 
water covered with thick, green scum, the abode 
of innumerable frogs and amphibious reptiles. 

Some mysterious forms were observed, with 
which Lucius was previously acquainted, with¬ 
out which the friends could not be admitted, and 
even after they had been shown into the atrium 
by a Moorish slave, it was above half an hour 
before the terrible Locusta made her appear¬ 
ance. 

She was a tall, thin, emaciated person, far 
above the ordinary height of women, dignified 
indeed, and almost graceful in her movements, 
yet with something so fearful and repulsive in 
the expression of her face that it was impossible 
to look her in the eye without trembling. 

And yet she might'once have been handsome, 
nay! there were yet the relics of beauty on her 
worn brow and withered features, yet the dead 
glance of her stony eye, the fearful sneer of her 
writhen lip, and the impassive aspect of the 
whole face, was perfectly hideous and appal¬ 
ling. It gave at once to the beholder the idea 
of a human corpse raised from the dead, and 
inhabited by an evil spirit. 

She entered the room calmly, and walked for¬ 
ward to her unexpected guests without words 
or salutation of any kind. First she drew nigh 
to Lucius, whom she had seen before, and whom 
she knew, and gazed into his eye with a cold, 
penetrating stare, but without giving him the 
slightest token of recognition. * 

Then shaking her head, and turning her head 
instantly away, she strode up to Julius, and 
gazed on him in the likewise, till she felt his 
glance quail, and his form cower beneath the 
intensity of her malignant eye. 

“Thou art the man!” she said, at length— 
“ what would *st thou with Locusta ?” 

“ That which thou did ’st give Lucius.” 

“ A love potion V 9 

“ Aye! good Locusta.” 

“A love potion for thee. And cannot t»hy 
good mien, and brave bearing, thy noble name 
and boundless riches, cannot these, I say, win 
thee a mistress or a bride, without having re¬ 
course to spell and incantations ?” 


“Else had not I come to thee, Locusta.”^ 

“I know not. Men come to Locusta, not 
only to win for themselves love, but to be rid 
of hatred.” 

“I know it,” replied Julius. “But of them 
that hate me, I rid myself, and that right easily 
with the sword. But come, wil 9 t prepare me the 
philtre: I will give thee five hundred aurei now, 
and five hundred more if the philtre prove suc¬ 
cessful.” 

“ Prepare it! truly thou art but a boy—had I 
now to prepare it, trust me months should elapse 
ere thou could ’st use it. Successful I my drugs 
ever are successful. But, say now truly, Julius 
Metellus, on whom would 9 t thou use it ?” 

“On the fair Aurelia.” 

“ Aurelia! What Aurelia 7 The proud widow 
of the Palatine ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“Thou shalt have it,” and a fierce flash of 
light and intellect gleamed for a moment over 
the stony eye and impassive face of the poi¬ 
soner, and again left them rayless and passion¬ 
less as ever. “ Thou shalt have it, Julius, and 
if Locusta’s drugs fail thee—then will I give 
thee back thine aurei tenfold. Tarry a moment 
here. I will bring thee the potion.” 

It was scarcely a minute ere she returned, 
bearing a small phial of rock-crystal containing 
perhaps a tea-spoonful of azure colored liquor. 

Lucius gazed at it for a moment, and ex¬ 
claimed— 

“But that is not the same which you gave 
me, Locusta.” 

“Else were it useless,” replied the poisoner, 
quickly. “ For different temperaments and dif¬ 
ferent ages, different drugs are needful. This 
will not fail. See only that no lips save hers 
for whom it is designed taste of it—to do so 
would mar the incantation. Let her swallow 
it in her wine, she will not disoover it for it is 
tasteless, and then be near her in an hour. My 
life on it the change in her will astound thee. 
Now begone!” 

“ Farewell!” 

“ Begone.” 

“Told I not, then, the truth?” said Lucius, 
as they crossed the threshold, and stood in the 
open air—“and am not I a true and gentle 
friend 7" 

“Verily thou art so, my Lucius. But it is 
past the appointed hour of the night even now. 
I must begone, or I shall miss my Abyssinian 
Mercury.” 

And they parted, Lucius returnin^to his own 
house on the Quirinal, and Julius Metellus hur¬ 
rying away as fast as love could drive him to the 
dwelling of his charmer on the Palatine. 
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Half an hour after, in the shadow of a dark 
stone pine in the fair widow’s garden, the young 
man might have been seen conversing eagerly 
with the Abyssinian boy, who at first seemed 
reluctant to consent to something that the Patri¬ 
cian was urging upon him. At length, how¬ 
ever, he consented, and receiving a heavy purse 
of gold and a handsome signet ring, which Julius 
drew off his own finger, he turned away to return 
into the house. 

“And you are certain of an opportunity?” 

“Certain. She always takes spiced Chian 
wine in her sitting-room at this hour. Detain 
me not, or I shall be too late to give it to her.” < 

“Then in an hour it will work, and she will < 
see me. Ay! love me—or Locusta speaks a S 
He.” 

The slave vanished. And the young man j 
was left alone to his own eager thoughts and j 
tumultuous passions. He wrapped his cloak l 
about him, and sat down at the base of a tall \ 
stone pine, and tried to listen to the wild song j 
of the nightingales, and the shrill voice of the l 
cicada; but the hot beating of his own heart s 
overpowered the sweet sounds, and it seemed > 
to him that the hour never would have an end. j 

At last, however, a quick step sounded near s 
him, and a voice summoned— 

“Come” 

It was the Abyssinian. 

“Has she drank?” 

“Aye.” 

“Then she will see me!” he exclaimed, joy¬ 
fully. “The gods be praised.” 

And without another word he followed him 
through halls, and corridors, and gardens, until 
they reached the door of Aurelia’s favorite sit¬ 
ting-room, answering to a modern boudoir. 

The door gave way before the touch of the 
slave, and the lover entered. 

It was a gorgeous room, gorgeously furnished 
with every device that wealth can procure or 
luxury desire. But not on these things did his 
eye linger. He sought Aurelia’s fair form, but 
sought it vainly for a moment, until his eye fell 
on a couch, where, in all the glow and glory of ; 
her beauty, she lay. 

With a light step he bounded to her side, he ; 
knelt—he took her hand in his, yet she stirred ; 
not. He thought at first she but counterfeited ; 
sleep to tease him, for he never doubted that the ; 
potion had taken effect, and that she loved him. ; 
Thus thinking he stooped over her. But strange 
no balmy breath from those parted lips fanned 
his curledshair—he kissed her, yet she stirred 
not—but at the touch he started back aghast in 
more than mortal horror. In that touch death 
and life had blended. 


Locusta’s drug, indeed, had not failed her! 

Aurelia was dead. 

Ay! dead—and by poison! 

But he the wretch, the lover, the homicide ! 
He staggered, for a moment, like a drunken man 
glaringly, wildly about him—then in an awful 
tone he cried—“ and I—I have done this thing 
—even I who would have died to save her. To 
Hades! cursed wretch! who hast slain so much • 
loveliness, down, down with thee to Hades!” 

And with the word he plunged his stylus into 
his throat, and sank down upon her body with a 
bubbling cry half choked in gushing blood—“ I 
come, I come, Aurelia.” 

And they whom life had kept asunder, death, 
perchance kinder, suffered to commingle. 


* THE ANGEL’S VISIT 

TO THE MOTHERLESS. 

One night on my couch I musingly lay, 

And pondered the scenes of the joyless day, 

While thick coming fancies crowded so fast, 

The present was blended with shades of the past. 
Thus languid, my spirit was lulled to rest, 

And slumber my eyelids heavily pressed, 

When lo! a bright form—’twas an angel of light, 
Appeared in the gloom—in the darkness of night. 

It bent o’er my brow with the wings of a dove, 

And whispered me softly in accents of love, 

“ Thy mother awaits thee—come, haste thee, and fly 
To thy mother’s dear home in yonder bright sky. 
She’s sent thee an angel, in shade of whose wing 
You’ll pass thro’ the valley and joyously sing.” 

T gazed on the form with unspeakable bliss— 
Already I felt my dear mother’s warm kiss. 

I felt that again I should sleep on her breast, 

And in her fond arms be tenderly pressed; 

But I said to the angel “ a little while wait, 

I cannot yet enter the heavenly gate ” 

The angel then vanished—other forms rose 
To win my affection—to deepen repose. 

But friendship is fickle and clouded with woe, 
Earthly streams of affection turbidly flow. 

I raised my eye upward to Hope’s beaming star, 
And the angel beckoned again from afar. 

Again it came near—sweetly bent o’er me now, 

And with its soft wings fanned my faint, weary brow. 
“ Come, haste thee, it whispered—O fear not the tomb, 
The love of thy Saviour *11 dispel the thick gloom.” 
Then o’er me its pinions were tenderly flung, 

It smiled on me, too, and joyously sung. 

I listened with rapture, for sweet was the song, 

A thousand loved voices the strain did prolong. 

I said to the angel, “I’m ready—and see, 

My own dearest mother, I’m coming to thee!” 

M. 
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THE BALL OF THE INSECTS. 

BY FANNY CAROL. 

“Oh! delightful! a balll the first we have 
had this season—have you had an invitation? 
are you going ?” These words were addressed 
to the grave Lady Humble-Bee, by the giddy 
young Count de Papillon, on a fine summer 
morning. 

The whole world of insects was in commo¬ 
tion, for Earl Spider was to give a ball, the 
“ first one of the season,” and report said a 
most magnificent one too. It was to be given 
for the heir of Earl Spider, and his beautiful 
bride, sweet Katy-did, who had just returned 
from their wedding tour on the Continent. 
Among the invited guests were the Hon. F. 
Longshanks and son, and Baron Bluebottle, 
between whom and the earl there had long 
existed a deadly hatred: but the enemies had 
now become friends, and the earl was anxious 
to cultivate a more intimate acquaintance, 
which he delicately hinted by inviting the 
baron to be present at the coming festival. 
The rich old Lady-Bug, too, and her humble 
companion, Miss Ant, were among the number 
of expected friends. Count Grasshopper, who 
had accompanied the bride and groom some 
distance on their “ wedding tour,” had accepted 
an invitation from the earl. The Locust and 
Cricket, with a number of inferior performers, 
had engaged to furnish the music, and “all 
went merry as a marriage-bell.” Earl Spider’s 
servants, consisting of numberless Ants and 
Musquitoes, were furnished with “ wedding 
favors” to wear at the supper, which was to 
be given after the ball. 

The day appointed for the fete actually 
arrived without any unfortunate accident oc¬ 
curring to mar the expected pleasure. The 
weather was delightful—the sun sunk slowly 
to rest, and the moon rose in her glorious 
beauty, shedding her soft, silvery light upon 
the beautiful world below, giving a brighter 
color to every flower it touched, and a new 
lustre to the light ripples of the sparkling 
stream that flowed through the garden in 
which the ball was to be held. The “ queen 
of night” rode high in the heavens when the 
first of the guests made his appearance on the 
soft green sward, where they were to “trip the 
light fantastic toe.” It was the young Count 
Grasshopper, who advanced eagerly to welcome 
the young bride on her return to her native land. 
As she gracefully stepped forward to meet him 
the moonbeams seemed to centre near her beau¬ 
tiful person, as though striving to outshine the 


high-born beauty, and trembling as they softly 
kissed her sweet lips and upturned brow. She 
received the count graciously, expressed her joy 
at seeing an old friend, (he wa3, by the bye, a 
rejected lover of Lady Kate’s) and chatted gaily 
with him until the arrival of more guests obliged 
her to leave him. The knight of the Beetle soon 
appeared, and with him the beautiful coquette. 
Miss Miller. It was seen plainly by every one 
but herself, (the one least interested!) that the 
young knight was fast losing his heart, and sur¬ 
rendering his whole happiness to her keeping. 
She laughed and talked merrily with him, and 
was, to use her own words, “carrying on a 
charming flirtation with him, for the poor fel¬ 
low played * the enamoured’ to perfection, and 
bestowed on me tender glances and half-sup¬ 
pressed sighs, according to the most approved 
fashion of love-making.” The conquest was 
completed on that memorable night. Sir Beetle 
never left the side of his lady love during the 
evening, and though she talked much to him, 
the poor knight could only answer her with 
looks —his head was too full for words to find 
utterance. 

But I return to those whom we have so long 
neglected. The musicians exerted themselves to 
the utmost, and the gay couples waltzing on the 
soft turf kept the most perfect time, and seemed 
hardly to touch the earth in their graceful evolu¬ 
tions. Yet dancing, like everything else in this 
world, must have an end, and, at a given signal, 
the music ceased, and several servants coming 
forward, invited the company to partake of a 
“cold collation” before leaving. Each noble 
lord now handed his fair dame to the arbor in 
which the supper was prepared, and there we 
will leave them, while we turn to a pair who 
seemed feasting also, but on something less sub¬ 
stantial than their companions. Love was their 
food, and love the subject of their conversation 
—they had wandered from the arbor and directed 
their steps to a small grove, at a short distance 
from the garden. These persons as you, fair 
reader, may have imagined, were none other 
than the knight of the Beetle, and the fascina¬ 
ting Miss Miller. His head was bent, as if to 
catch the low tones which flowed softly from 
her parted lips, as with a blushing cheek and 
downcast eye she replied to the ardent declara¬ 
tion of the knight that he “loved her, and her 
alone, that he lived but in her presence, and that 
without her, life would be valueless to him.” 
The little coquette seemed strangely embarrassed 
for a young lady so well practised in breaking 
hearts, but—the truth must be told, and mirabale 
dictu! the coquette was caught, like many an¬ 
other, in her own net. She loved the knight. 
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but until this moment she knew not her own 
heart, nor the real nature of the sentiments she 
entertained toward him. But her eyes were at 
length opened, and the scene which followed 
her answer to his " declaration” can “be better 
imagined than described.” When they joined 
the party (who had been anxiously seeking them 
in the garden) they found them in the act of 
taking leave of their amiable entertainers, and 
with a brief adieu the “ happy pair” turned their 
steps homeward. 

What happened in that moonlight ramble I am 
not able to relate; but when the knight parted 
from his fair companion he was seen by the 
Chevalier Fire-fly, who had just returned from 
escorting a noble dame home, to press, unre - 
buhedy the lips of his lady-love—was it wrong ? 
I will leave that for my fair readers to decide, 
for surely they must some of them have had ex¬ 
perience in such matters, or those bright eyes 
now brightening this dull page sadly belie their 
owners. Your vivid imagination too, fair lady, 
needs not to seek the sequel—enough for you to 
know that in after years the knight of the Beetle 
was often heard to bless the evening of The In¬ 
sect’s Ball. 

I WOULD SLEEP. 

BY HENRY MORFORD. 

I would sleep; 

But the silent fingers press not 
On my dull and heavy lids, 

And the waters will not lull me 
While this aching thought forbids. 

I am growing old in spirit 

While my early years are here, 

I am yearning for oblivion 

With a mingled hope and fear; 

I would die and be forgotten, 

But I cannot part with all, 

And where’er I tread in Heaven 
One sweet face I would recall. 

I would sleep; 

For my pillow has no slumber 
That a shadow would not break, 

And I gaze with silent sadness 
On my kindred when I wake. 

I have learned that earth disowns me 
As a weary weight on time, 

Touching all I love with sorrow, 

Till my fate has grown to crime; 

Never known and never numbered 
In the roll to mortals given, 

With a doubt if I may enter 
Even in my native Heaven. 

I would sleep; 

Who for tender thoughts would miss me? 

Who would weep my grave beside? 


None, in grief for my departure, 

None, so sad that I had died; 

Burning tears might fall around me, 

But their sorrow would be pain 
That their path I had but darkened 
To be loved and loved in vain. 

There are tears for all the living, 

There are hours for all men’s rest, 

But I know not where to pillow 
My poor head on mortal breast. 

I would sleep; 

I shall never sleep in quiet 
Till I lose the aching quest 
That has robbed my youthful hours 
Of their own appointed rest; 

I have sought too long and fondly 
For the perfect in mankind, 

For a form of angel beauty 
Clothing an immortal mind. 

So the spirit wears to sadness, 

So grow round us in the gloom 
Phantoms that we know unreal, 

But that haunt us to the tomb. 

THE LAST CHANGE. 

BY T. H. CHIVERS, M . D . 

All things were changed!—the mighty earth 
Grew tremulous with fear! 

Heaven’s thunders, as the stars went forth, 

Shook each one from its sphere! 

Earth had no speech—Heaven had no ear— 

No word was spoken—heard! 

All Nature trembled, dumb with fear, 

Wailing upon the Lord! 1 

Time’s grave was darkness!—every spot 
Was filled with nothing—blight 
Was on the face of Nature—not 
A star lit Heaven that night! ) 

The Nations now were, dumb!—the wars 
Were at an end—the strife 
Of Empires!—Death, from out Hell’s bars, 

Looked lean for want of life! 5 

There was no world but Heaven!—no eye 
To see, if there had been i 

Aught to have gazed upon!—thq sky I 

Stood everywhere set in j 

The circle of th’ Eternal Years, 

A concave of pure nought— 

Stretching like nothing first appears 
To man absorbed in thought. 

But over this—above this night— \ 

This gloom—encircled by | 

The will of God—was one bright light 
Filling Eternity! 

It was the smile of God!—it shone 1 

And lit that Blest Abode; 

And all who gathered round the throne 
Beheld the face of God! 
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BERTHA COURTLAND. 

BY MRS. ANlt S. STEPHENS. 

“ Bertha, my dear, come and sit on this stool 
by my side, I have something to say to thee. 

“Wait a moment, father, till I have tuned my 
guitar, and then I can practice this sweet air 
while you are talking.” 

The old merchant, though an austere man in 
his warehouse, was, like many of his class, in* 
dulgent to a fault to the members of his family. 
So he sat quietly in his arm-chair, with an open 
letter in his hand, while his daughter, Bertha, 
the spoiled darling of his widowed heart, went 
on screwing up the keys of her guitar, trying 
the strings with her slender white fingers, and 
humming snatches of a song, as if utterly for¬ 
getful that her father had spoken to her. 

“Make haste, child, I am waiting,” said the 
old merchant. 

“One moment, father, while I shorten the 
band; there, now, it just fits;” and flinging the 
black ribbon over the whitest and most beautiful 
neck in all New Amsterdam, she seated herself at 
her father’s feet, and raising her smiling face to 
his, said—“ well, now, what do you want to say ? 
Be quick, for I have not half got my lesson.” 

The old man had scarcely commenced the sub¬ 
ject, which, from the gravity of his face seemed 
to be somewhat important, when Bertha struck 
up a lively air, and completely overwhelmed his 
voice. Even his habits of indulgence could not 
withstand this. He impatiently grasped the little 
hand which wandered like a restless bird over 
the strings, exclaiming: 

“ Listen to me, Bertha, this subject is of im¬ 
portance.” 

“ I beg ten thousand pardons, my dear father! 
Pray, what, were you talking about ?” 

“This letter has just arrived from Boston,” said 
the old man, raising the open sheet in his hand. 

Bertha caught a glance at the seal. She knew 
the crest; that careless, half-provoking smile in¬ 
stantly vanished from her face, and her voice 
faltered as she said: 

“Well, father, where is he now?” 

“In Boston, dear, on his way to claim his be¬ 
trothed.” 

For a moment Bertha’s face wore a thoughtful 
expression. She turned away her eyes, and after 
a little hesitation, said: 

“I have made up my mind—that is, I had 
rather not marry Lord Gilbert.” 

“Nonsense! not marry Lord Gilbert? Pray, 
what has given rise to this new caprice ?” 

“ Oh! I’ve a thousand reasons. I dare say he 
is abominably ugly, and as proud as Lucifer.” 
Vol. XII.—3 


“On the contrary, child, he is deemed one 
of the handsomest men in England; and as to 
pride, methinks his willingness to take to wife 
the daughter of a humble provincial, merchant 
is sufficient proof against that. Nay, start not 
up and look so proudly, child; I tell thee this 
same English Lord might have his choice among 
the fairest and highest of his own proud land; 
and a humble maiden like thee, Bertha, should 
deem it high honor when he casts his thoughts 
so much beneath his own level!” 

“But Bertha Courtland, merchant’s daughter 
though she be, deems it no honor to be bartered 
off unseen, and certainly unloved, like an article 
of merchandize! I say again, I will not marry 
this Lord, who thinks to drag me from my own 
dear home at a moment’s warning, and to install 
me into his proud dwelling, like a Dutch toy, 
only to be endured for its gilding—for conceal it 
as you will, father, I know that this coronet is to 
be purchased with a dowry, such as no English 
noble can count down to his titled daughters.” 

“Thou hast nothing to do with that, child,” 
said the old man with some degree of confusion, 
“ and if thou hast no better reason to give-” 

“ But I have a better reason—I will not wed 
Lord Gilbert—because—because—I intend to 
marry somebody else.” 

“Marry somebody else!” and the astonished 
merchant started up, as if a bullet had passed 
through his heart. “May I be permitted to ask 
what high personage has been selected for my 
son-in-law ?” 

“ Certainly, father—it is the musio-master you 
have been so good as to allow me.” 

“A music-master! My daughter marry a 
poor, beggarly, tramping fidler!—a-” 

“Don’t get in a passion—don’t, father, I 
entreat you!” exclaimed the malicious girl, 
trembling all over, and yet half laughing at 
the storm she had raised. 

“ A passion! a passion! By my father’s soul, 
if I thought, child, that this were not badinage 
—mere idle sport, I would turn thee into the 
street this instant.” 

Now Bertha Courtland knew just how far to 
extend her power; so, instead of braving her 
father’s anger, she threw her arm over the 
guitar, and retreated into the garden. 

Though Mynheer Courtland was, as I have 
said, by no means remarkable for mildness of 
temper, he never indulged in the luxury of anger 
beyond the precincts of his counting-room, and 
always reserved the highest ebullitions of his 
wrath for the special edification of his clerks 
and retainers. It was, therefore, with no little 
astonishment, that the passers-by saw him issue 
from his house with a faee as red as a peony, 
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and flourishing an open letter in his hand with 
the most startling ferocity of manner. Had it 
been a drawn sword they would have run for 
their lives; but being only a piece of harmless 
paper, they stood still, opened their mouths, and 
wondered what on earth could have come over 
Mynheer. 

Some very wise man has said that habit is 
second nature. If this be true, it had been the 
merchant’s nature, for twenty years, to descend 
the steps of his dwelling about ten o’clock each 
morning, with his dress arranged in the extremity 
of neatness. After gazing for a moment up and 
down the street, he would fold his hands under 
his coat behind, and thus walk leisurely to his 
warehouse, bowing graciously to the acquain¬ 
tances whom he passed on his way, and in every 
manner deporting himself with the staid dignity 
befitting a man of trust and substance. But this 
morning the merchant outraged his habits ter¬ 
ribly. His wig was awry, his coat unbrushed, 
and his shoes, with their broad, silver buckles, 
lacked their usual exquisite polish. Without 
stopping for a moment on the steps, he clasped 
his hands under his coat, for it is to be doubted 
if he could walk with them in any other position, 
and hurried along the pavement as if propelled 
by a double power locomotive. 

Mynheer Courtland’s warehouse stood by one 
of the few docks at that time in New Amster¬ 
dam, for our story relates to one of the earliest 
periods of what is now the vast metropolis of 
New York; and he was hurrying along the side 
of the wharf, in the situation we have described, 
when a porter, running at the top of his speed 
to overtake a sloop just starting for Albany, 
came in contact with him, and the merchant, 
losing his equilibrium, tumbled into the river. 
Fortunately the water was not deep enough to 
drown him, or all would have been over with 
Mynheer; but sinking m the mud, there he stood, 
his bald head just rising above the surface of 
the stream, spluttering and struggling, yet only 
working himself the deeper in the mire for all 
his efforts. It might at last have become a 
serious affair for Mynheer, though he called 
lustily, for New York was not then settled as 
thickly as now, and no one was within hearing. 

The unlucky merchant had nearly exhausted 
himself in vain struggles, and was sinking deeper 
and deeper in the mud every instant, when a 
youth, apparently a foreigner, with eagle eyes 
and hair like the wing of a raven, happened to 
pass, and saw his situation. 

“Can I do anything for your assistance, 
friend ?” he’ inquired, kindly. 

The luckless merchant made one more des¬ 
perate effort to speak j but lost his footing, and 


his head suddenly disappeared beneath the turbid 
water. The youth flung his velvet cap upon the 
pavement, stripped off his coat, and plunged into 
the dock. He soon succeeded in fishing up the 
unfortunate merchant, and supporting his head 
above the water, called out lustily for assistance. 
This was soon rendered, and Mynheer Courtland 
was safely conveyed to his warehouse. 

A servant was despatched for dry clothes and 
a new wig, and Mynheer Courtland lay upon a 
bench in his counting-room in his dripping gar¬ 
ments, completely exhausted by his cold bath, 
when the foreign youth who saw that he could 
he of no farther service, was about to retire. 
The merchant observed the movement,' looked 
up and recognized his daughter’s music-master; 
the very man whom half an hour before he had 
resolved to kick from his door-steps, did he ever 
presume to ascend them again. The youth stood 
very quietly with his cap in his hand, while the 
old man’s face changed from a look of astonish¬ 
ment to a haughty frown, which, after a moment, 
gave place to an expression of warm-hearted 
gratitude, such as a kind man would feel toward 
one who*had saved his life. 

“ Young man,” he said, grasping the hand of 
the youth, “ this day shall be a fortunate one for 
you, as well as for me; I pledge you the word 
of a grateful and an honest man.” 

The youth bowed, and muttering something 
about an engagement, hurried from the ware¬ 
house. Meantime, Bertha had proceeded to a 
fountain in the garden, where, as the season was 
summer, and the weather pleasant, she had been 
in the habit of receiving her music lessons. A 
rustic seat stood at the foot of a drooping elm, 
which shadowed the green sward around the 
fountain, and a thicket of roses rendered the 
retreat fragrant and secluded. Bertha looked 
upon the vacant bench and then upon the sun. 
It was full time, and yet no master had arrived. 
She busied herself in gathering the roses and 
scattering their leaves, and half open buds, upon 
the water in the fountain j then tiring of this, 
she seated herself on the brink of the marble 
basin and began to dip up the water in her little 
palm, and to shower it on the flowers blushing 
about her. At length, heartily impatient and 
half pouting, she flung her guitar on the grass, 
and sauntered away into a more secluded part 
of the garden, where,for the first time in her life, 
she began to reflect, seriously, about the future. 
She was standing with her hands clapped under 
her apron of wrought muslin, and her sweet, 
oval face turned away with an expression of 
more serious thought than usually visited her 
beautiful features, when the music of a guitar 
came tinkling, with a sweet, merry sound, 
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through the rosebushes which surrounded her. 
A smile broke over her face, like the flash of 
warm sunshine; her hands unclasped, and she 
darted forward with the graceful eagerness of 
an uncaged bird. The youth, whom we have 
already introduced to the reader, was sitting 
beneath the elm with her guitar in his hands. 

“ And so my lady-bird has learned to come at 
her master’s call,” he said, with a quiet smile, 
as the panting girl placed herself on the bench 
beside him. 

“And for a very good reason, because she 
never expects to obey it again,” replied Bertha, 
striving to look sullen, and obeying a sudden 
impulse to make her lover miserable for having 
kept her waiting. 

The youth looked in her face, where a smile 
was struggling with affected gravity, and said, 
with undisturbed tranquillity. “ Well, my pretty 
termagant, what new quarrel have you picked 
with me now—was my last visit too short, or 
my lesson too long ?” 

Bertha shook her head very demurely, and 
tried her best to look solemn and important. 
“You will not speak so lightly when I tell you 
that my father has received a letter from the 
English Lord, whom I have told you of, and that 
he has come over here to carry me to England.” 
While she was conveying this startling intelli¬ 
gence the mischievous girl stole a glance, from 
under her long lashes, to mark its effect upon 
her lover. A slight color spread up to his high, 
white forehead, and a very peculiar smile dis¬ 
turbed the repose of his expressive lips; other¬ 
wise his composure remained undisturbed. 

Bertha was puzzled and more than half angry 
—«“ I will make him feel,” she said in the bottom 
of her roguish little heart; so she looked as re¬ 
solute as possible and went on, “yes, my father 
is determined that I shall fulfil the engagement 
which he has made for me, and I think that I 
shall obey him-” 

“That is right, my sweet Bertha! It is a 
daughter’s first duty to make her parents happy; 
and after all, what is there so very terrible in 
being married to a rich, well principled man, 
whom your father has chosen with a reference 
to your own exaltation and happiness ?” 

At her lover’s interruption, Bertha started 
and raised her eyes to his with an expression 
of astonishment, which deepened as he spoke 
into absolute dismay. 

“ Are y#u serious ?” she inquired, in a tremu¬ 
lous voice. 

“Perfectly so!—for notwithstanding all the 
pleasant nonsense which we have talked to¬ 
gether, you cannot suppose that /, a wanderer, 
without country or name, would drag you from 


an opulent home—cause you to break the heart 
of a good father, and expose you to all the ills 
of poverty and repentance, for repentance would 
follow! Or, to reverse the picture, that I should 
content myself as the hanger-on of your father’s 
bounty, and become a pensioner on my wife’s 
fortune. In neither case could we be happy; 
nor could I be just in uniting your fate with 
mine.” 

Bertha turned her head away, and anguish 
was, for the first time, busy with her heart. It 
was more than a minute before she spoke; then 
her voice was cold and constrained, and the 
smile which she strove to force died away in a 
tremulous motion of the lips. “We have for¬ 
gotten our lesson—hold the music for me, if you 
please.” And taking her guitar she went over 
the lesson with a calmness that surprised her¬ 
self. But she did not sing; that had been be¬ 
yond her power. When she had finished, she 
arose, and said—“I think you pronounce me 
a tolerable proficient on this instrument; call 
at my father’s counting-room and he will re¬ 
ward your services; I shall not require them in 
future.” And with a slight inclination of the 
head she turned to leave the fountain. 

The youth followed and laid his hand on her’s. 
“ Bertha,” he said, “ forgive me if I appear un¬ 
feeling, if—” but she shook his hand off, and, 
with a haughtiness of spirit, for the first time 
called into action, swept by him and entered the 
house. 

Bertha found her father in the sitting-room; 
his heart was overflowing with kindness and 
gratitude. “ Come hither child and kiss me, for 
I have determined to make thee happy—happy 
in thy own way,” he cried, opening his arms to 
embrace his daughter. Bertha threw herself on 
his bosom and burst into a passion of tears; and 
when the old merchant went on to tell her of 
the peril he had been in, and of the generous 
conduct of the foreign youth, the poor girl only 
wept more bitterly than before. 

“Don’t weep, Bertha,” said the old man, 
kindly, “I will have no more to do^with this 
foreign marriage; thou shalt wed the youth to¬ 
morrow, if thou wilt.” 

“ No, no, father, I will not!—I wish to marry 
Lord Gilbert, and make you happy.” 

“Then, after all, thou wert only jesting this 
morning, and I, like an old fool, got angry about 
a shadow!” 

“ Yes, father, it was all a jest—a very, very 
unfeeling one; yet still but a jest!” and Bertha’s 
tears redoubled as she spoke. 

“Well, then, I will send off my answer to 
Lord Gilbert, and a thousand pounds to the 
good youth.” 
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“Send him two thousand—half your fortune! 
He is poor, and proud, and—” Here Bertha 
began to cry again, and sobbing out something 
about a head-ache, she left the room. 

Early the next morning Mynheer Courtland 
sent a purse of gold, with a letter of thanks, to 
the music-master; but the servant returned with 
word that the youth had discharged his lodgings 
and had left for Boston, whence he intended to 
sail to Enrope. 

The preparations for Bertha’s bridal were 
oommenced on a magnificent scale. At length 
a King’s ship made its appearance in the harbor, 
and news was brought that Lord Gilbert had ar¬ 
rived. Bertha declined seeing him till they should 
meet at the altar; but the merchant visited him 
at his inn, and returned home absolutely beside 
himself with delight. The wedding morning 
brought a pretty, three cornered note from the 
bridegroom, with a case of diamonds, such as 
had seldom blazed on the brow of a Duchess. 
The bridesmaids were in ecstacies, and even 
Bertha’s pale face brightened a little when she 
saw the gems sparkling among her soft, bright 
tresses, and felt them upon her wh'ite arms and 
neck. She was sitting in her dress of white 
satin and mechlin lace, with the jewels twink¬ 
ling like starlight through the delicate folds of 
her bridal veil, when a carriage swept up to the 
house. The bridesmaids rushed, in a body, to 
peep through the windows. 

“There he is!—that is Lord Gilbert—the 
tall, slender one with black.hair!” exclaimed 
the foremost. “Bertha, do come here one 
moment. Why! where has she flown to?” 

Poor Bertha—she had taken advantage of the 
confusion and had stolen into the garden, that 
she might have one moment of solitude before 
her destiny was sealed for ever. She hurried 
forward to the fountain, and threw herself on 
the bench where those dear, dear mnsic lessons 
had been given. The place had been neglected 
of late; the fountain was half choked up with 
leaves, and the rosebushes were drooping and 
out of blossom. Everything looked desolate; 
but the heart of the poor bride was most deso¬ 
late of all. She leaned her cheek against the 
rough trunk of the elm, and, burying her face 
in her hands, abandoned herself to sorrow. She 
was sitting thus, with tears trickling through her 
slender fingers, and falling, unnoticed, on her 
bridal dress, when a hand was laid softly on her 
arm, and a familiar voice pronounced her name. 

That voice!—It went to her heart like a gush 
of music. She looked up, and he whom she had 
driven from her presence, in scorn and anger, 
was standing by her side. She forgot her en¬ 
gagement—her pride, everything—in the dear 


consciousness of his presence, and sprang to 
his bosom as joyfully as a frightened bird flitfs 
to his nest-home in the green leaves. 

“My own sweet Bertha?” whispered the 
youth, laying his palm, caressingly, on the 
warm cheek, whose fellow was nestled in his 
bosom, “look up, love, and say that you for¬ 
give me all the sorrow and anxiety 1 have 
occasioned you.” 

Bertha’s arms tightened about his neck, and 
she murmured, in a soft, happy voice, “1 for¬ 
give all, everything, only say that you will yet 
save me from this marriage.” 

“ And has it never occurred to you that yon 
may have been deceived? that your affianced 
husband, may have sought to win the heart 
before he demanded the hand of his fair mis¬ 
tress; in short, that the humble music-master 
and Gilbert Poster may be the same person? 
Nay, struggle not to free yourself from my 
arms, sweet bride. Is not your lover the same, 
in all things ?” 

“ Can this be sober truth ?” murmured the 
young girl, doubtingly. “What you, so kind, 
so gentle and good. Can you be the proud, 
fastidious Lord Gilbert, whom I so feared ? 
Indeed I cannot understand it!” 

“Do not try, love. Remember, we have a 
whole life-time to explain in. Let us go to the 
house now, the minister is waiting. Do not 
tremble—there is nothing so very terrible in the 
ceremony!” 

“No, there is nothing terrible in it now ,” 
whispered the happy Bertha, as Lord Gilbert 
Foster drew the bridal veil over her face and 
raising her hand to his arm, led her from the 
fountain which had witnessed their first and 
last quarrel. 

UNWRITTEN POETRY. 

BY CAROLINE X. WOOD. 

Far, far within the human heart, 

Deep hidden in its secret cell, 

Veiled from the cold and careless eye, 

What worlds of slumbering feeling dwell. 

Pure, glowing fancies unexpressed, 

And thoughts that fling a sunny gleam 

Around the spirit, trembling there; 

Like angel’s smile or hallowed dream. 

There as a world of eloquence, 

Unuttered in the depths of soul; 

A host of feelings, still and deep, 

Forever glowing, all untold. 

A spirit voice, a hidden gem 

To light our earthly pathway given; 

Whose sweetness and whose priceless worth 
Can only be expressed in Heaven. 
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THE GIFT OF BEAUTY. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

“Is she not loveliness itself?” said a young 
man named Atwood, to a friend who stood by 
his side. “ Mg eyes follow her as if there were 
a spell in her beauty.” 

“ I have often said,” was replied to this re¬ 
mark, “that Florence D’Almaigne was the 
handsomest woman I had ever seen.” 

“You said the truth. I never saw her 
equal.” 

“ As your hand is still free, why don *t you 
seek to gain favor in the eyes of this queen of 
beauty ?” said the friend. 

“There would be little chance for me,” re¬ 
plied Atwood, “ while so many, with preten¬ 
sions far more imposing than mine, are eagerly 
seeking her favor. I may worship at a distance, 
but dare not approach and lay my hand upon 
the goddess.” 

“You know the old adage, Atwood,” said the 
friend, smiling. “ Faint heart never won fair 
lady. You are as good as any of the aspirants 
for her favor, and far better than most of them. 
Press up boldly, then. It is the boldest that 
wins the most beautiful. And she is worth the 
winning if I am rightly informed, for she is as 
good as beautiful.” 

“ Her face is the image of her mind. No one 
can be long in her company without half forget¬ 
ting her pure, bright countenance in love for her 
purer spirit. But, as I said before, she is not to 
be mine; I must worship at a distance. Look 
at her now! See how unconsciously she leans 
toward Courtney while he speaks to her, as if 
she were striving to comprehend in every word 
he utters, some deeper meaning. Her heart is 
already his.” 

“I trust not. He is not worthy to possess 
her heart.” 

“He is utterly unworthy!” replied Atwood, 
“for he has an impure mind, and is wanting in 
sound principles. He is attracted only by the 
surpassing beauty of her face. The unfading 
beauty of her mind he does not see; and even 
if he could see it, he would deem it an inferior 
attraction.” 

Florence D’Almaigne, the young lady about 
whom the two friends were conversing, pos¬ 
sessed, in a high degree, the dangerous gift of 
beauty. Wherever she went, she became the 
centre around which gathered a crowd of ad¬ 
mirers—the boldest forcing themselves at once 
upon her attention, while the more modest and 
more excellent looked on from a greater dis¬ 
tance. Among the most ardent of her admirers 
3* 


were Atwood, just introduced, and a young man 
named Courtney. Atwood lacked confidence 
in himself, while Courtney was always ready to 
press forward to an advanced position. The one 
drew back from the place which his merit enti¬ 
tled him to assume, while the other assumed the 
place for which he was really unworthy. From 
this it will be seen how unequal were the chances 
of the young men for gaining favor in the eyes 
of Florence. The remark of Atwood as to the 
unworthiness of Courtney, caused this reply. 

“ What you say, my friend, is perfectly true, 
and, therefore, the stronger reason exists why 
you should press forward and secure the hand 
of Florence. You love her for the beauty of 
\ her mind as well as the beauty of her face, and, 
\ therefore, you are more worthy of her, and more 
| justly entitled to her hand. Claim it boldly, and 
\ it is yours!” 

j But Atwood shook his head. 

] “ It’s no use. Already her heart is more than 

| half in the possession of Courtney.” 

| “ I don’t believe it.” 

“ Look for yourself. If she did not love him, 

I ' could she be so lost to all around her as she now 
seems to be. I have been looking at her for ten 
minutes, and I am sure her eyes have seen noth¬ 
ing but his face, and her ear heard nothing but 
the tones of his voice, during all that time.” 

“Give her eyes a chance to see your face, 
and her ears an opportunity to hear the sound 
, of your voice,” replied the friend, “and I doubt 
\ not that she will like the expression of the one 
and the tones of the other far better. You are 
\ too diffident, Atwood—you think too humbly of 
I yourself. Lay this weakness, I had almost said 
J folly, aside, and for the sake of Florence D’Al- 
! maigne if for nothing else, step forward like a 
man and win her for your bride. You can do 
it—I know you can. See! They are about 
forming a cotillion in the next room. Go at 
once and ask the hand of Florence for the first 
set.” 

“Courtney has secured that of course.” 

“ Don ’t be so certain of that. It is more than 
probable that he has not even noticed the move¬ 
ment for a dance. But, even if he has, claim 
her hand for the second set; and if engaged for 
that, secure it for the third.” 

Thus urged, Atwood passed across the room 
to where Florence sat by the side of Courtney, 
and asked her if he might claitp the favor of her 
hand for the cotillion that was forming. 

“Cotillion!” said Courtney, in surprise, look¬ 
ing around. “Bless me! Are we to have a 
dance ? I didn ’t notice what was going on.” 

With a graceful inclination of her head, and 
a smile that went direct to the heart of Atwood, 
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Florence accepted the invitation, and rising 
up, drew her hand within the offered arm of 
the young man. As they were moving away, 
Courtney, who had recovered himself, said— 

“Shall I have the pleasure of your hand for 
the next set, Miss D’Almaigne ?” 

“ Certainly,” she replied, and then advanced 
to the next room with Atwood. 

On their leaving the floor, after having danced 
through the cotillion, Courtney met them, and 
attempted to take Florence from the arm of At¬ 
wood, by stepping forward with a manner per¬ 
fectly polite, yet coolly impudent, which said, 
“you have danced with the lady, which is all 
the claim you have to her.” But Atwood re¬ 
tained the lady’s hand within his arm, conducted 
her to a seat, and sat down beside her. Court¬ 
ney took a chair on the other side, and attempted 
to engage her in conversation; but Atwood, who 
felt annoyed at the manner of his rival, deter¬ 
mined not to be thrown into the shade quite so 
easily. He, therefore, exerted himself in order 
to keep the attention of Florence, and succeeded 
in leading the conversation, and enchaining her 
interest in spite of all the attempts that were 
made by Courtney to divert her mind from the 
topics that were introduced. 

Florence had always highly esteemed Atwood. 
The excellent qualities of his mind and heart, 
were well understood by her, and justly appre¬ 
ciated. But she had never looked upon him as 
a lover, because, so far as she could understand 
him, he had never approached her as a lover. 
Here she was mistaken; and her mistake arose 
from this cause. In consequence of her great 
beauty she was surrounded by admirers from the 
time she first entered society. Lovers pressed 
forward, and sought, with the utmost eagerness, 
to gain her favor. Admired, courted, flattered, 
she learned to expect something more than a 
quiet, somewhat retiring and deferential manner 
in any one who approached her as a lover. If 
there was not some ardor manifested—some 
more than ordinary delight at being in her com¬ 
pany, expressed, she could not imagine that any 
deeper feeling than one of mere friendship could 
exist. From the cause here assigned, she had 
remained in entire ignorance of the deep and 
true affection with which she was loved by 
Atwood. Had she known the nature of his 
feelings, others might have approached her in 
vain. 

On the particular occasion now referred to, 
the evident pleasure that Atwood seemed to 
have in her company, and the more than usual 
efforts that were made by him to interest her, 
were particularly gratifying. She had been 
pleased, and more than pleased with Courtney; 


but she could not help seeing and feeling how 
greatly Atwood was his superior in all the quali- 
ties that a woman could truly love. Instinc¬ 
tively her heart warmed toward Atwood, and 
she felt that in loving one like him, and being 
blessed with his manly love in return, she cotxtd 
indeed be happy. But this wag a feeling that 
only existed for a little while, for she was en¬ 
gaged to Courtney for the next cotillion, and 
was then separated from Atwood, who, not 
being of an ardent temperament, could not 
again press forward and force himself upon her 
attention as he had done under the instigation 
of his friend. To him it seemed a lowering of 
himself to come into rivalry with a man like 
Courtney. 

“If she can love him, she can’t love me,” he 
said to himself, with some bitterness and a slight 
feeling of contempt, as he stood aloof during the 
rest of the evening, and saw her monopolized 
almost entirely by Courtney. 

From that time, instead of visiting Miss D y Al- 
maigne more frequently, and showing by more 
palpable signs that he loved her, Atwood, with 
a strange inconsistency, went to see her less 
frequently, thus leaving a fairer field to Court¬ 
ney, who, in consequence of the interest the 
other had manifested for Florence at the party, 
pressed his suit with increasing ardor. A result 
such as might naturally be expected, followed. 
“The boldest won the most beautiful.” 

It soon become know that Florence was the 
affianced bride of Charles Courtney. This in¬ 
telligence had a more serious effect upon Atwood 
than he had anticipated. When the fact came 
indisputably to his knowledge, which it did just 
as he was making up his mind to lay aside his 
diffidence and reserve, and boldly present him¬ 
self as a suitor for the hand and heart of one 
whose love would be, he felt, the greatest bles¬ 
sing of his life, it stunned, confused and almost 
maddened him. 

“Fool—fool—fool that I amf” he mentally 
ejaculated. “I might have won her; but now 
it is too late 1” 

From that time the young man was changed. 
He went no more into company. He became 
thoughtful, silent and melancholy. This change 
was observed, and formed the subject of remarks 
which failed not to reach the ears of Florence. 

“I expected to hear of some broken heart 
when your engagement was announced,” said a 
young friend to her, a few days after the event. 

“Did you indeed!”returned Florence, smiling. 
“ How many catastrophes of this kind have oc¬ 
curred, to your certain knowledge V* 

“ I have only heard of one case yet,” replied 
the friend. 
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“There is one, then?” , she could not admire, nor even approve. In- 

“Oh, yes. One decided case of a broken j voluntarily contrasts would be made between 
heart.” $ him and Atwood as to some particular thing 

“Indeed! Pray who is the unfortunate saf- j that would show itself. This was often done 
ferer?” j without her taking any notice of the mental 

“ Can ’t you guess 7” j process, although it impressed itself, with all 

“Oh, no! I have not the least idea.” j its effects, upon her mind; when she became at 

“I don't believe you have. I never thought j any time conscious of such a train of thoughts, 
that he aspired to the distinction of one of your j she condemned it as wrong, and sought to fix 
lovers; although I knew him as a warm friend j her attention upon some other subjects, 
and admirer.” j The nearer the wedding day Of Florence ap- 

“ So much the more wonderful! Who is he 7” s proached, the more disturbed became her mind, 
“ Henry Atwood.” > and the more did her heart shrink from the anti- 

“ Impossible?” exclaimed Florence, her face j cipated union. She had met Atwood but once 
becoming at once serious. j since the time of her engagement. It was at 

“It is true. They say he is very much the house of a very intimate friend of the young 
changed, and has not gone into company since l man's where he happened to call, not dreaming 
the fact of your engagement to Mr. Courtney j that she was there. He met Florence with an 
became know. I am sure I havn’t met him > embarrassed air. When he addressed her, it 
anywhere for over two months. Have you 7” j was with a polite formality altogether different 
“No. But there is doubtless some other > from his former manner. Atwood only staid 
cause for this than the one you have assigned*” ^ about half an hour, and then went away. 

“ It is said not* Mr. 8 - told me yester- \ “He is very much changed,” remarked the 
day, that to his certain knowledge, Atwood has j friend, after the young man had retired. “It 
long been deeply in love with you, but, seeing grieves me to see him. I’m afraid his business 
you surrounded by such a crowd of admirers, hasn’t turned out well, for he told me, the last 
thought it hopeless to press his suit.” time he was here, that he had sold out his store, 

“Not a word of it true,” returned Florence. \ and was going to leave the city.” 

But her friend persisted in declaring that it “Indeed!” Florence spoke with a quickness 
was just as she bad said. of tone, and an expression of surprise so strong, 

Although Miss D’Almaigne asserted her entire i that her friend looked at her earnestly for a mo- 
disbelief in what had been alleged, yet the im- j ment of two, and then said— 
pression that it might be true could not be wholly “Yes. He leaves next week, I believe.” 

resisted. When alone, and she pondered more “ Where is he going 7” 

seriously npon what she had heard, and remem- “I did not enquire, particularly; but some- 

bered that she had not received a visit from < where South or West, I believe. It is singular 
Atwood, nor met him anywhere in company, \ what eould have come over him all at once. I 
for at least two months, this impression gained j tried to jest with him about being disappointed 
strength. As if thus gained strength from many in love, but he did not appear to relish it very 
more evidences that were presented to her, It much, and so I said no more. I am half inclined 
produced a feeling of tenderness whenever she \ to believe, though, that it is Something of this 
thought of Atwood, and caused something so \ kind. But who could have jilted him 7” 
much like regret that she had not known his j “ You said, just now, that you thought it Was 
real sentiments sooner, that she was startled j some business matter that troubled him,” said 
and alarmed at her own state of mind, and en- j Florence, wishing to effect a change in the tenor 
deavored to thrust aside every thought on the j of her friend’s remarks. 

subject that presented itself. But this she found j “ So I did. But sometimes 1 think one thing 
by no means an easy task. For a time she could and sometimes another. I am more inclined, 
think of nothing else, which so distressed her j however, to the opinion that he has been disap- 
that the change in her feelings was noticed by j pointed in love. If so, who coHld have jilted 
her friends, and even by her intended husband, j him? as 1 just said. That is what puxxtes me. 

Having gained the object of his pursuit, as j I never knew that he addressed any one seriously, 
far as her consent to marry him was concerned, j In fhet, the only lady 1 ever heard him admire 
the ardent manners of Courtney gave place to a j was yourself. Don’t blush so ? It’s the truth, 
more quiet exterior and the repose of self-satis- j But it wasn’t you, of course. Well! Pom 
faction. Little mid by little hie true character j fellow! I’m sorry for him from my heart, for 
began to show itself, and there were not imfre- j he is one of the best of young men. If any one 
qaently exhibited, to the eyes of Florence, traits I has trifled with his affections, she’ll regret k 
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before she dies, or I’m mistaken. She will be 
lucky, indeed, if she gets a husband half as 
worthy as he is.” 

This conversation took place about a month 
previous to the time appointed for the wedding 
of Florence. It tended in no way to increase 
the pleasure with which she looked forward to 
that period, for since a question as to the entire 
worthiness of Courtney had been created by little 
acts, words, and omissions that forced themselves 
upon her attention shortly after her engagement 
with him, she had observed him more closely, 
and read many leaves in the book of his charac¬ 
ter before unturned. The consequence was that 
•he shrunk more and more from him every day. 

About two weeks before the time arrived at 
which Florence was to be married, she was at¬ 
tending a large party. During the evening, 
while sitting near to one side of the folding 
doors that communicated between the two par¬ 
lors, she found herself so close to a couple of 
young men in the adjoining parlor, who were 
partly concealed from view, as to learn all that 
they said. She did not give any particular heed 
to their words until their mention of her in¬ 
tended husband’s name caused a sudden throb 
of her heart. 

“ There’s Courtney,” said one of them. 

“He’s to be married to Miss D’Almaigne 
soon, I believe,” remarked the other. 

“So it is said. Well! There’s no account¬ 
ing for tastes. How Miss ft’Almaigne ever 
came to fancy him—a fellow with more impu¬ 
dence than brains, and more pretension than 
principle—is what I can’t understand. I know 
half a dozen young men, between whom and 
Courtney there is no kind of comparison, who 
would have jumped at her; but they were too 
modest to put in their claims for such a queen 
of beauty. Ah me! I feel sorry for her. She 
is a lovely girl, and it is said as good as she is 
beautiful. As to her ever being happy with 
Courtney, that is out of the question, and she 
will discover it to her sorrow before she is a 
year married. It is a dangerous thing to pos¬ 
sess beauty like hers. It is almost sure to bring 
unhappiness in the married life.” 

“ It will certainly, bring it, in her case,” *was 
replied. “ Courtney has been attracted alone 
by her beauty. Her goodness he has no ability 
to appreciate; for his heart is too depraved. I 
know him well, and know him to be a bad man. 
If I thought she would believe me, I would tell 
her some things that would open her eyes, and 
brave all the consequences he might visit upon 
me. But to do so would be useless; she no 
doubt thinks him perfection. I wish it may 
always be so 1” 


1 “ So do I; but that is impossible.” 

Here the subject of conversation was changed, 
and Florence moved to another part of the room 
as quickly as possible. The young men remained 

i perfectly ignorant of the fact that she had over¬ 
heard their words. About ten minutes afterward 
Florence left the rooms, under the plea of not 
feeling well, and returned home. It was not a 
mere plea. The unhappy girl was sick at heart. 

Florence D’Almaigne had no mother to coun¬ 
sel her in an emergency like this. That best 
friend had been dead for many years. Her father 
was a stern-tempered man; one to whom she 
feared to mention what she had heard, lest it 
should lead to serious consequences. All night 
she lay in anxious thought as to the best course 
for her to pursue. Before morning she had made 
up her mind firmly, not to consummate the mar¬ 
riage contract, predicating her resolution upon 
the agreement of some things she had overheard 
in regard to Courtney, with her own observation 
of his character. She also made up her mind to 
inform him by letter, immediately, of her reso¬ 
lution. 

At the breakfast-table her father noticed that 
she looked pale and unhappy. He enquired in 
regard to her health; but she answered him eva¬ 
sively, saying something about not being able to 
sleep, and having a violent head-ache. 

Immediately after breakfast, Florence retired 
l to her room, and wrote, as follows, to Courtney : 

i “ Dear Sir —The nearer the time fixed for our 

I marriage approaches, the more unhappy do I be- 
| come. When I consented to be your wife I did 
> not fully know my own heart. I now see that 
the proposed union, if it should take place, will 
| make me, of all persons, the most miserable. 

| This being so, would it be right either for your 
s sake or mine, for me to take upon myself vowa 
i that cannot come from the heart ? If your wife 
s is wretched, can you be happy ? No, you cannot 
? be ! Release me, then, I beg of you, from the 
| promise I made to become your wife. Do not 
| seek to change my present feelings, for you can- 
i not succeed. A more intimate intercourse with 
? you, which I have had since our engagement, 

\ has made me more intimately acquainted than I 
> possibly could have been before that engagement 
< took place, with pecularities in your disposition 
5 and traits in your character, which, instead of 
| drawing my heart closer to, have estranged it 
> from you. I cannot help this. It is a fact in 
i the nature of things, and one which neither you 
| nor I should lightly disregard. 

Yours, &c., Florence.” 

Mr. D’Almaigne was sitting in his office about 
twelve o’clock on that day, when young Court¬ 
ney entered. He had a strange agitated look. 
Without a word of preface, he placed the letter 
of Florence in his hand. ^ 

“ In the name of goodness ! what does all this 
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mean ?” exclaimed the father, after running his 
eye hurriedly over the letter. 

“That’s what I wish you to explain, sir,” 
Said Courtney, compressing his lips, and eyeing 
Mr. D’Almaigne with a steady look* 

There wafc something in the expression of the 
eye, face, and tone of the young man that Mr. 
D’Almaigne did not like. Before replying to 
hie words, he read the letter of Florence over 
again slowly, and as thoughtfully as he could. 

“ I presume you can explain it better than I 
can,” he said, looking up from the letter, and 
speaking in a firm, yet mild voice. “ This is 
the first I have heard of this matter. Pray, 
what has led to it ?” 

“That is just what I desire to know from 
you. It is not to be presumed that your daugh¬ 
ter would take a step like this without consult¬ 
ing her father.” 

“ I have told you, young man, that this is the 
first I have heard of the matter I” replied Mr. 
D’Almaigne, sternly. 

# “ Do you intend sustaining your daughter in 
the step she has taken ?” asked Courtney. 

“ She is of age. If she adhere to what she 
intimates in this letter, I shall not attempt to 
control her.” 

“ Then, sir, I warn you, that this is not the 
last you . will hear of the matter!” returned 
Courtney, in a passionate manner, taking the 
open letter from Mr. D’Almaigne’s hand, and 
turning away as he thrust it into his pocket. 

The father hurried home. 

“ Florence, dear,” he said, tenderly, on meet¬ 
ing his daughter, “ I wish to know from you all 
that has prompted the strange letter you sent 
to-day to Mr. Courtney. Speak freely. If you 
can show me that you are right, I will sustain 
you.” 

This was so different from what she had ex¬ 
pected from her father, that it melted her to 
tears, and it was sometime before she could 
control her feelings sufficiently to give him a 
full history of all she had thought, felt, and 
observed for some months, and the startling 
confirmation of her fears that had accidentally 
occurred on the previous evening. 

“Who were the young men who spoke so 
freely of Mr. Courtney ?” asked the father. 

Florence hesitated. 

“ Speak freely, my child. I must know all.” 

Florence mentioned their names, and the re¬ 
marks which each had made. 

“ If Robert M-said that, there is truth 

in it. Thank heaven, my child 1 for saving 
you from a union that must have made you 
wretched.” 

On the next day, Mr. D’Almaigne received a 


notice from an attorney, that he had been in¬ 
structed by Charles Courtney to institute a suit 
against his daughter, for breach of a marriage 
contract, and that damages were to be laid at 
ten thousand dollars. Mr. D’Almaigne imme¬ 
diately called upon the two young men alluded 
to as having conversed quite freely about Court¬ 
ney. To them he related what his daughter 
had overheard them say, and what had been the 
result, and finished by asking if they had any 
facts to which they would be willing to testify 
in court, that would be received as sufficient 
proof of the unfitness of Courtney to become 
the husband of his daughter. One of them de¬ 
clined having anything to do with the matter, 
but the other was made of different material. 
He not only related to Mr. D’Almaigne many 
unprincipled and immoral acts of Courtney, but 
avowed his willingness to give clear testimony 
on the subject in court, if necessary. 

“Are you willing to meet Courtney, in the 
presence of his own lawyer, and repeat what 
you have repeated to me?” asked Mr. D’Al¬ 
maigne. 

“Without hesitation. It is a duty I owe to 
innocence, to truth, to justice.” 

“Are you not afraid of consequences, per¬ 
sonal to yourself?” 

“ No, sir. I never think of anything personal 
where right is concerned,” was the manly reply* 

In a day or two Courtney was confronted with 
the young man, and became, for the first time, 
aware of the notoriety of some of his acts. He 
blustered and threatened a good deal to oOnoeal 
his chagrin, but there It all rested. No more 
was ever heard of the suit. Some months after¬ 
ward certain transactions of a disreputable cha¬ 
racter in whioh he had been engaged, coming to 
light, he deemed it most prudent to leave the 
city, to which he did not soon return. 

The effect of all this upon Florence was very 
unhappy. Her spirits sunk, and her health Suf¬ 
fered. She withdrew from society, almost en¬ 
tirely; when she did* appear, every one noticed 
that the brilliancy of her cheeks had faded, and 
that her eyes no longer sparkled with their for¬ 
mer lustre. Her Voice too had lost the witchery 
of its toues. She was still beautiful, but her 
beauty did not arrCst the attention as quickly 
as before. In course of time this depression of 
spirits wore off, and Florence Went into com¬ 
pany more frequently. The flush of health 
came back to her cheeks, the light to her eyes, 
amt the heart-refreshing melody to the tones of 
her voice. But her whole manner was move 
quiet, and she rather shunned than courted the. 
attentions that were everywhere paid to her. 
Suitors as before sought her hand, but she gave 
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encouragement to none, and, if any, more bold 
than the rest, pressed forward and told the story 
of their love, she gently declined the generous 
tender of their hearts. Years passed away, and 
though not unwooed, Florence D’Almaigne was 
still unwedded. 

Business called Mr. D’Almaigne to the West 
about five years after the occurrence of the 
principal event of our story. He had only been 
absent a few weeks when intelligence reached 
Florence that, from the upsetting of a stage, he 
had been seriously injured, and was then lying 
at a hotel in Cincinnati. Without a moment’s 
delay Florence made preparations for going to 
her father. She started on the next morning. 
When she arrived at Cincinnati, she found that 
J*e had received several severe fractures, and 
was otherwise badly hurt; but that he was out 
of all danger, and recovering as rapidly as the 
nature of his injuries would permit. 

" During the long conversation that Florence 
held with her father about the accident, the pain 
he had suffered, and the circumstances attending 
his removal to Cincinnati, and the care and at¬ 
tention he had received there, he mentioned the 
fact that a young man who had left their native 
city some years ago, by the name of Atwood, 
and who was boarding in the hotel, had shown 
him the greatest kindness, visiting him many 
times each day, and sometimes remaining up 
with him, when his pain was worse, nearly all 
night long. 

The cause of the deepening color, on Flo¬ 
rence’s cheeks was altogether unknown to her 
father. He had scarcely done speaking, when 
a tap on the door was followed by the entrance 
of the very person who had been mentioned. 
He looked surprised, and was evidently confused 
at seeing Florence, and it required a very strong 
effort on her part not to betray too palpably the 
deep agitation of her bosom. 

“ Mrs. Courtney I I am happy to see you,” 
said Atwood, advancing and taking her hand, 
“ though grieved at the sad accident that has 
caused your hurried visit to our Western coun¬ 
try.” 

“ Stop—stop, my young friend l” said Mr. 
D’Almaigne, “not quite so fast. Not Mrs. 
Courtney, thank heaven l but Florence D’Al¬ 
maigne.” 

Atwood let the hand of Florence, that he still 
held, fall quickly, and stepped back one or two 
paces, with a look of bewilderment. 

“ I thought you were married, years ago,” he 
said. 

“ She was to have been,” replied her father, 
“but we discovered the unworthiness of her 
suitor before it was too late.” 


We need hardly say that Atwood remained 
quite as attentive to Mr. D’Almaigne as before 
the arrival of his daughter; nor will the reader 
be at all surprised to hear that, before the old 
gentleman was able to leave the city, he had 
seen enough to satisfy him that the" young man 
and Florence were on the very best terms ima¬ 
ginable. Shortly after his return home, he re¬ 
ceived proposals from Atwood for the hand of 
his daughter, which, on reference to her, were 
accepted, provided he would move back again 
to the East. As may be supposed, this was not 
considered a hard proviso. 

“ Mine at last,” said Atwood, as he sat gazing 
into the face of his wife, some days after their 
marriage. “For this happiness I never dared 
even to hope. If you had been less beautiful 
you would have been mine years ago.” 

“ The gift of beauty had like to have proved a 
fatal gift to me,” replied Florence, a thoughtful 
shade passing over her face. 

“ As it proves to hundreds every year. But 
the danger is past now.” 

“For which my heart is overflowing witl* 
thankfulness,” returned Florence, as her eyes 
filled with tears, and she leaned forward and 
rested her lovely face upon the breast of her 
husband. 


FIRE LIGHT FANCIES. 

BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 

As by the flickering ember-light I sit, 

Wrapt in a luxury of dreamy thought— 

How clear before my mental gaze is brought 
That Ideal World through which rare visions flit, 
Born of the Poet’s love. A radiant band, 

This spell-touch’d hour, before my charm’d eyes 
Clear in immortal youth and beauty rise— 

Oh! glorious the Bard’s bright creatures stand. 
Portia the proudly pure—and Jessica, 

With the rich darkness of her Jewish eyes:— 
True Imogen!—sad, meek Fidelia, 

In whose fair face a world of feeling lies; 

Fond Desdemona—whose despairing heart 
Lov’d on, though torn by wrong and scorn apart. 

There too with lip and cheek intensely red— 

And large, wild eyes, oh! lorn Ophelia 
Is thy frail form; all quaintly garlanded 
With pale spring flowers. And there Cordelia, 
High-hearted daughter of an outcast sire, 

Faithful though all were false—young Juliet’s eye 
Love-lighted like her own Italian sky, 

Weaves its bright spell. Now a rich ringing lyre 
Sends its gay notes amid the glittering sheen, 
Where moves in beauty the Egyptian Queen! 

Oh! master of the mind! thy genius-fire 
Warms gratefully even my cold heart,.I ween. 

So let me seek my rest:—to life’s worn track 
The morrow’s ceres may harshly call me back! 
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Anne Boleyn. Illustrated by Picture. —The 
mezzotint in our present number tells its own story. 
Wjith the romantic, but melancholy tale of Anne 
Boleyn’s life our readers are familiar, especially 
those who have been old subscribers and have read 
the nouvelette, by our co-editor, Mrs. Stephens. It 
is but of late years, and chiefly through the researches 
of Miss Strickland, that the career of Anne Boleyn has 
beta properly understood. By nature she was of a 
warm and impulsive heart, capable of loving until 
deat&i and willing to undergo any sacrifice in the cause 
of a&ction. But a cruel fate blighted her young hopes, 
and 2n revenge she sought the paths of ambition. She 
trod per way at length, over prostrate foes, to the throne 
of Gftreat Britain. But the tyrant, who had sacrificed 
one wife for her, in turn sacrificed her for a new face; 
and Anne fell a victim to the sated passions of the 
monarch, the mispresentations of secret foes, and the 
intrigues of the cold-hearted and selfish Jane Seymour. 
Ahne Boleyn was a woman of brilliant talents as well 
as beauty: some of her songs are yet preserved, and 
equal any of the same period. But she was too fond 
of admiration, and too condescending for a queen. 
These foibles gave a handle to her enemies by which 
to work her ruin; and, after an infamous trial, she, 
who was innocent of all but the imprudence of high 
animal spirits and gaiety, was sentenced to the block. 
Henry the Eighth waited under an oak, a short distance 
from London, to hear the Tower guns which should \ 
announce that the head of his queen rolled on the scaf- : 
fold. At last, when the summer sun rose high to its 
Mtiith, the sullen sound of the death-gun boomed along 
the windings of the Thames. “Ha, ha,” he cried, 
with savage joy, “ the deed is done—uncouple the 
hounds and away!” And, with the words, leaping 
ON his horse, he followed the stag awhile, and then, 
taming from the hunt, gallopped off to Wolf Hall, 
the residence of the Seymours, where he alighted 
Without drawing rein. The next morning he was j 
married to Jane Seymour. 

There are few letters in history more touching than 
that which Anne Boleyn wrote to the King, just before 
her trial. There is a proud dignity in her words, as j 
»ie solemnly asserts her innocence. “To speak a 
tmth,” she says, “never a prince had wife more loyal 
i 1 all duty, and in all true affection, than you have 
ever found in Anne Boleyn—with which name and 
' -lace I could willingly have contented myself if God 
md your Grace’s pleasure had been so pleased.” She 
isks a fair and open trial, declaring she fears nothing 
from impartial judges: and she reminds the King that, 
if then condemned, God and man will hold him guilt¬ 
less of her death. After this, she continues. 

“But if you have already determined of me, and 
that not only my death, but an infamous slander, must 
bring you the joying of your desired happiness”—she 
here alludes to Jane Seymour—“ then, I desire of God 
that he will pardon your great sin herein, and, likewise, 
my enemies, the instruments thereof: and that he will 
not call you to a strait account for your unprincely and 
cruel usage of me, at his general judgment seat, where 
both you and myself must shortly appear: and in whose 
just judgmeut, I doubt not, (whatever the world may 


, think of me) mine innocency shall be openly known, 

\ and sufficiently cleared. » 

> “ My last and only request shall be, that myself may 

j only bear the burden of your Grace’s displeasure, and 
< that it may not touch the innocent souls of those poor 
gentlemen, whom, as I understand, are likewise in 
strait imprisonment for my sake. 

“If ever I have found favor in your sight—if ever 
the name of Anne Boleyn have been pleasing in your 
ears—then let me obtain this request: and so I will 
; leave to trouble your Grace any further; with mine 
earnest prayer to the Trinity to have your Grace in his 
good keeping, and to direct you in all your actions. 

“From my doleful prison in the Tower, the sixth of 
; May. Anne Boleyn.” 

This generous appeal in behalf of her brother and 
the other innocent gentlemen inculpated in the charge 
against her, failed, as did also the request for a fair 
trial. The King had resolved that she should die, 
in order that Jane Seymour might ascend her bloody 
couch. Not even the cautious, but pathetic indorse¬ 
ment of this letter, “ to the King, from the ladye in the 
Tower,” touched his savage heart. 

It was while in the Tower, and probably after her 
condemnation, that Anne Boleyn composed the cele¬ 
brated dirge, which was popular among the people for 
nearly a century, and the opening lines of which are 
quoted by Shakspeare. 

“ Oh, death, rock me asleep, 

Bring on my quiet rest; 

Let pass my very guiltless ghost 
Out of my careful breast! 

Ring out the doleful knell, 

Let its sound my death tell; 

For I must die, 

There is no remedy— 

For now I die! 

“ My pains who can express, 

Alas! they are so strong! 

My dolor will not suffer strength 
My life for to prolong. 

Alone in prison strange 
I wail my destiny; 

Wo worth this cruel hap, that I 
Should taste this misery. 

“Farewell my pleasures past, 

Welcome my present pain, 

I feel my torments so increase 
That life cannot remain. 

Sound now the passing bell, 

Rung is my doleful knell, 

For its sound my death doth tell. 

Death doth draw nigh, 

Sound the knell dolefully, 

For now I die!” 

Our readers, unaccustomed to the comparatively 
rude poetry of that day, cannot fully appreciate the 
superiority of these lines: but they can perceive the 
utter abandonment to grief and desolation which runs 
through the poem, and brings tears to the eyes. Anne 
Boleyn, before she was queen r had been the centre of 
a gifted circle, where poetry and song was cultivated, 
and of whom Wyatt, Surrey, and her own brother were 
members. Wyatt had been one of her lovers, but an 
unfortunate one: and, just before her marriage with 
the King, took leave of her in an exquisite poem; 
while, after her execution, he publicly mourned her, 
and, tradition says, secretly removed her corpse from 
the Tower Church at midnight, and provided it burial 
in her native county of Norfolk, with the holy rites 
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denied at her first sepulture. A plain black marble 
slab is still shown at Salle Church as covering the 
grave of the unfortunate queen. 

Her first lover, to whom her young heart was given, 
was Lord Percy, eldest son of the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land. He never ceased to adore her, though a cruel 
fate had separated them; and on her execution, sank 
under the blow, surviving her only a few months. 
Alas! real life furnishes romances more pathetic.than 
fiction. 

The rest is soon told. Those who had been most in¬ 
strumental in destroying the hapless queen, died either 
in remorse, or on the scaffold. Thevet, a Franciscan, 
says, on the testimony of several English gentlemen, 
that Henry the Eighth, on his death-bed, was tormented 
with the agonies of conscience, for his injustice to Anne 
Boleyn: and Thevet belonged to an order so hostile to 
the queen, and so firm in their support of Catharine of 
Arragon, that his evidence cannot be rejected. The 
Viscountess of Rochford, the wife and murderess of 
Anne’s brother, died by the axe, a few years later, 
being inculpated in the affair of Catharine Howard, 
Henry’s fifth queen. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

; Omoo. A Narrative of Adventures in the South 
Sea. By Herman Melville, author of Typee. Har¬ 
per <$* Brothers. —Had we only dreamed of half the 
wit, humor and pleasant genius contained in this author 
we should never have allowed Typee to have passed 
us unread; why the man is a perfect jewel in the lite¬ 
rary world. His adventures are real, you feel sure of 
it, everything seems so truthful, his style is so full of 
spirit, and his descriptions really are full of beauty. 
We were just in the lowest stages of the blues when 
these two volumes reached us fresh from the publishers. 
Their pages white as pearl; their covers of that glossy 
cream color, which gives a peculiar richness to any 
volume. In short, two more tempting little volumes 
could not well be produced. We opened them—read a 
page, and began to smile. Another—the smile deep¬ 
ened—another, and there we were—we with the blues 
. and so desperately ill-laughing till the tears come. 
The price is fifty cents a number, but each number 
has been worth a half year’s income to us. 

N " y Appletons' Literary Miscellany % Aunt Kitty's 
Tales. —We are not among those who think a goc 
moral and pleasant style the only requisites of a storj 
if it is to be read by men and women; but for childrer 
and youth great intricacy of plot, brilliany and strength" 
are sometimes quite out of place. As a writer for the 
young and expanding mind, we should not hesitate to 
pronounce Maria J. McIntosh as among the purest and 
best of any country In short sketches like these tales 
of Aunt Kitty, she comes nearer Miss Mitford than any 
person at present in our remembrance. They are the 
most interesting, delightful little sketches of childhood, 
its events and emotions, that can be found anywhere. 
They are published by the Appletons’ in one hand¬ 
somely bound volume, and will be the jewel of many 
a juvenile library. 


Homes and Haunts of the most Eminent British 
Poets. By W. Howitt. 2 vols. Harper 4* Bro¬ 
thers , New York. —All who have read the “Rural 
Life of England,” or the “Visits to Remarkable 
Places,” and retain any memory of those charming 
books, will hasten to purchase this, the best of tfefc 
series. The style of Howitt is unapproachable in 
genial warmth, in freedom, and in picturesque beauty. 
He loves, with his whole soul, the poets, and visits 
and describes their homes with the enthusiasm of a 
pilgrim. 

Tales of Woman's Trials. By Mrs. Hall. %Tar- 
per Brothers. —As an author who writes from the 
heart and to the heart, Mrs. Hall has no superior 
among English women, nor any equal if we except 
Mrs. Norton. These tales are full of truth and beauty, 
calculated to exalt the heart, while they gratify and 
excite the imagination. Nothing can be more beauti¬ 
ful than the pictures of life they portray. This vobitne 
belongs to Harper’s Library of Select Novels, at ! is 
only twenty-five cents. 

"Researches on the food of Animals. With rer^a m 
on the food of Man. By Robert Lund as Thomps 
M. D. Appleton 4* Co., 200 Broadway , New York] 
148 Chesnut street , Philadelphia. —This is a most 
valuable book to the farmer and country gentleman. 
The owner will be saved a world of useless research, 
as its pages contain all that could be gleaned from 
many experiments, and the reading of any number of 
books less simplified and condense. 

The Fairy Bower. —This is another of Appletons’ 
Library Miscellany of like character with Aunt Kitty?* 
tales, equal to them in merit, and though unlike, as tfcft 
productions of original minds ever must be, the tws 
works should be put side by side on the same shelf, 
where they will do a world of good to the rising gene¬ 
ration. 

Field's Scripture. Illustrated.—A pretty little 
book, tasteful in all 4 its arrangements, and full #f 
precious truth, embodied in incidents and anecdote* 
and facts, all of the most interesting character. It 
is published by the Harpers. 

Something for Everybody Gleaned in the old Pur¬ 
chase. By Robert Cotton. —This is an interesting 
book, original in thought and plan. It composes No. 
16 of Appletons’ Literary Miscellany. 

— s The Irish Sketch Book. By M. A. Titmarsh. 1 
vol. Berford 4* Co., New York. —An admirable book^ 
as every book is from so witty a writer as Titmarsh. 
We cordially commend it. 

'lumbers' Cydopcsdia of English Literature. 
Nos. 10 and 11.— Zeiber 4* Co. are the Philadelphia 
publishers of this admirable and useful aerial. Five 
more numbers will close the work. 
k~\flrantz Meyer's Mexico. Nos. 1,2 and 3.—This 
is a new edition of a very popular work. It is pub¬ 
lished by Zeiher & Co. 


ID* A “ Floral Dictionary” prepared for this num¬ 
ber is crowded out until August. 
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IMOGEN ELLERSLY. 

BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUKTSE, 

It was the twilight hour, and Imogen Ellersly, 
leaning pensively on her hand, gazed from the 
window of her husband’s princely country-seat 
that overlooked the broad and stately Hudson. 
A melancholy shade hung over her lovely coun¬ 
tenance, and her eyes were dim and heavy as if 
with weeping. Those who had seen her as a 
bride but two short months before, would scarcely 
have recognized the gay and brilliant belle in that 
nbw sad and mournful face. 

“ Alas!” she said, “ had I butlistened to Grace. 
But it is too late now. Oh! these gilded chains, 
they are cankering to my heart—wealth, wealth, 
what are you without love !” 

The speaker had been the orphan daughter 
of a New York merchant who died bankrupt. 
Beautiful, talented, and amiable in every other 
respect, she possessed one fault—pride. When, 
therefore, at the death of her father, she was 
forced to accept the shelter of an uncle’s house, 
the idea of being a burden on him stung her 
to the soul. He was unmarried, and in reality 
gratified to be of service to her,, but uncon¬ 
sciously to himself his kindness assumed a pa¬ 
tronizing air, and this was a daily thorn in the 
proud heart of Imogen. There were moments 
when she envied the humblest individual who 
labored for his or her support. This sentiment 
was increased by the character of her mind. 
Imogen was a passionate admirer of the beau¬ 
tiful, indeed a poetess ; and like many persons 
of genius she possessed the keenest sensibilities. 

“Ask any woman of genius why she writes, 
and she will tell you it is because she cannot 
help itj that there are times when a power that 
she can neither comprehend nor resist, impels 
her to the sweet exercise of her intellect; that 
at such moments there is happiness in the very 
exertion—a thrilling excitement that makes the 
aption of thought ( its own exceeding reward,’ 
that her heart is crowded with feelings which 
pant for language and for sympathy, and that 
Vol. XII.—4 


$ ideas gush up from the mind unsought and un- 
s called-for, as waters leap from their fount when 
s the earth is deluged with moisture.” So said 
s one whom experience had taught, and thus also 
S was it with Imogen Carlton. The use of her 
S pen was her favorite occupation; it whiled away 
5 many an hour of sadness—and she was never 
happier than when obeying “that irresistible 
> impulse for creation” which not unseldom per- 
j vaded her heart. It might well be supposed 
5 that a being so constituted could never be happy 

I in domestic life, unless connected with one of 
congenial habits and pursuits—and so thought 
the friend of Imogen, Grace Lester. From long 
and close intimacy she had become well ac¬ 
quainted with the disposition and attainments 
of Imogen Carlton—and she was quite certain 
that the happiness of her highly gifted friend 
could only be insured by a union with a kindred 
mind. Grace had already selected a husband 
for her friend—one who had attained a promi¬ 
nent place in the ranks of literature, and was, 
therefore, well fitted to appreciate the talents 
c of Imogen. With heartfelt delight she had ob- 
l served the daily increasing interest with which 
! Leonard Stanton regarded her friend—when 
l suddenly, from some unknown reason, he be- 
| came cold and distant in his demeanor toward 
i Imogen. The latter had been acquainted with 
i him just long enough to discover the nobleness 
> of his character, and the knowledge she had 
> gained had completely won her regard. Deeply 
| pained at his coldness, of which she could not 
} divine the cause, Imogen had yet sufficient pride 
j te enable her to treat Stanton with apparent in- 
l difference. She marked his restraint whenever 
< they met, and thinking that he had never cared 

I ’ for her, she resolved to strive against a passion 
that could only be a source of unhappiness. In 
the height of wounded pride she had yielded 
to the earnest solicitations of her uncle, and 
accepted the offer of Arthur Ellersly, a rich 
but fashionable suitor, to whom till then, she 
\ had never given the slightest encouragement. 

\ And when she had promised her hand she 
l would not allow herself to give way to doubt, 
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but immediately invested the one she had chosen 
with all the qualities of him whose love she had 
so eagerly coveted—not pausing to ascertain 
whether such were really the case. 

Once only she had wavered: it was on the 
day she announced to Grace her betrothal. 

“You are not in earnest, Imogen?” said 
Grace. 

“ Dearest Grace—do not gaze on me thus,” 
replied Imogen. “I little dreamed that, when 
I should confide my secret to my best-loved 
friend, she would reply with words and glances 
of reproach.” 

“Ah! Imogen,” replied Grace Lester, and 
her eyes were glistening with tears as she drew 
her companion gently toward her, “do you not 
know that it is my anxiety for your future wel¬ 
fare that leads me to act as I do ?” 

“And yet, Grace, now, when bright pros¬ 
pects have unexpectedly become mine again— 
and when all others are hastening to offer me 
congratulations—why do you, you whose ap¬ 
proval 1 value more than that of all the rest, 
hold back?” 

“Listen to me, dear Imogen,” said Grace, 
very seriously. “In the first place, you do not 
love thi3 man. Nay, start not, dearest: though 
you may try to deceive yourself, I tedl you, you 
do not love him. Yours is the wealth of rich 
feeling, Imogen; yours is a heart that to throb 
with happiness must ever exist in the atmos¬ 
phere of love, and I am perfectly well convinced 
that naught but misery would be your portion 
were you wedded to one for whom you cared 
not. In the next place, he does not feel for you 
that earnest affection which I know you would 
expect from the one to whom you gave your 
hand in marriage. He seeks you because you 
are beautiful and talented; not that he admires 
those talents which even were you devoid of 
beauty, would enable you to shine as a ‘bright, 
particular star’—but that you will move as a 
luminary among the fashionable circles which he 
frequents, and that the world might say, ‘that 
is the lovely and accomplished Mrs. Ellersly.’ 
But when your loveliness has faded, when time 
has dimmed the brightness of your eyes, and 
stolen the roses from your cheeks—where then 
will be the bond of sympathy that should still 
unite you to your husband’s heart if you wed 
Arthur Ellersly ? And can you bid me give you 
my congratulations when I am well assured that 
with him you can never be happy ?” 

“ Say no more, Grace, I beseech you,” inter¬ 
rupted Imogen, with a shudder—“you wrong 
Ellersly, indeed you do—and I must not, and 
will not listen to these gloomy predictions.” 

“ But you must hear me out, Imogen,” per¬ 


sisted Grace Lester, grasping her friend’s hand 
as she was about to turn away, and detaining 
her by force, “Arthur Ellersly and yourself are 
not congenial spirits. You are what nature has 
made you, a lover of the beautiful, and a child 
of poesy—and it is your great delight to give 
vent in song to the sweet emotions with which 
your heart is ever overflowing—while on the 
contrary, he seldom even opens a book unless it 
be to ridicule it. How would you feel, Imogen, 
to have the bright effusions of your pen treated 
with scorn and contempt by him with whom all 
the days of your life were to be spent?” 

Again a slight tremor passed over the delicate 
frame of the young girl, and she replied in a 
voice broken with emotion, “I could not long 
live thus—it would be death by inches—slow, 
but certain. But oh! Grace, you are mistaken, 
indeed you are—he is far different from what 
you have represented.” 

Grace Lester shook her head sadly. “ Would 
that I could think so,” she resumed after a brief 
silence, “but, alas! it is not in my power. But 
this is not all. You are formed for domestic 
happiness, Imogen—while Arthur Ellersly has 
been accustomed to finding pleasure only in a 
constant routine of gaieties, and marriage will 
not at all alter him in this respect. And now, 
Imogen, let me mention to you a fact, which, 
setting all others aside, ought to be an invincible 
obstacle to your union with Ellersly. You love 
another.” 

“ Grace!” 

“Yes—you love another—and that other is 
well worthy the affection of a heart like yours. 
Ah! Imogen, if you were to ask my congratula¬ 
tions upon your union with Leonard Stanton, 
your request would be speedily granted.” 

“That can never be,” replied Imogen, in a 
tone almost of agony, while her fair cheek grew 
ashy pale, and her whole frame trembled with 
emotion, “oh, Grace! Grace! if you would not 
break my heart, breathe not his name in my 
ear.” 

“Forgive me, darling, if I have said aught 
to wound you,” said Grace Lester, tenderly 
drawing her companion again toward her, and 
imprinting a kiss of affection upon her brow— 
“but it is for your own sweet sake that I speak 
thus. And oh! Imogen, loving him as you 
do, how can you think of becoming the wife of 
another—how can you teach the lip to utter 
that to which the heart can never respond?” 

For a few moments Imogen Carlton seemed 
greatly agitated, but suddenly restraining her 
emotion, she said—“yes, Grace, you have in¬ 
deed guessed the truth; and yet though I have 
dearly loved him I can never be his wife. There 
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was a time when I was foolish enough to think 
such a thing might be possible, but it is all over 
now—and my only hope is that I may be able 
by earnest strivings, to subdue the throbbings of 
a heart that still beats too wildly whenever his 
name is spoken.” 

“But why should this be, Imogen?—is he not 
worthy your love V ’ 

“ Worthy ? Oh! yes, Grace, yes—but Stanton 
does not deem me worthy his affection : he does 
not return my love.” 

This avowal was followed by a burst of tears, 
and leaning her head upon her friend’s shoulder, 
Imogen wept bitterly. After a pause she con¬ 
tinued, drawing her slight form proudly up. 

“ For many months past Leonard Stanton has 
avoided me, and whenever we have met I have 
been treated with marked coldness. It was not 
always thus, and I know not why he has changed 
of late—yet of this I am quite certain, that ere 
many more weeks have passed I shall drive his 
image forever from my heart, by becoming the 
wife of Arthur Ellersly.” 

“ And thus bring upon yourself eternal misery,” 
said Grace, sternly. 

“You are mistaken, Grace,” interrupted Imo¬ 
gen, rather haughtily, “ and I am ashamed of my 
own weakness in loving one who cares not for 
me—and will not for his sake drive all hopes of 
happiness away by refusing the proffered devo¬ 
tion of an honest heart. I have promised my 
hand to Arthur Ellersly, and, in spite of all 
that can be said, that promise shall be kept un¬ 
broken.” 

“And are there no other motives , Imogen, 
that will induce you to act thus? Are you not 
influenced by the wealth of your admirer, and 
by the thought that your marriage with him 
will release you from dependance upon your 
uncle ?” 

“I will confess to you, Grace, that a wish to 
become independant of my uncle’s bounty ha3 
ever been a chief inducement when I have 
thought of marriage. It is very galling to a 
spirit like my own to be dependant on the kind¬ 
ness of one upon whom I have no claim.” 

“ But surely such a situation is far preferable 
to a marriage with a man whom you do not 
love.” 

“Even though I do not care fqr him now, 
Grace, I can and will love him when it shall 
be my duty to do so.” 

“ Then, Imogen, if you are beijt upon .sacri¬ 
ficing yourself, I only hope that my forebodings 
concerning this marriage may not be ^realized— 
and though T cannot offer my congratulations, I 
will pray God to bless you.” Once more Grace 
Lester drew her friend to her heart, and tenderly 


kissed the cheek of Imogen—then turning hastily 
away, she left the apartment. 

‘Two months after, the sacrifice was consum¬ 
mated. Alas! too soon Imogen found that Grace 
had prophesied truly. 

“ Oh!” she said, weeping, “ that I had listened 
to my friend. Yet this is wrong. I can and will 
be happy. I will love Mr. Ellersly.” 

Could she? 

Two years had passed since the evening on 
which our story begins, and Imogen Ellersly was 
seated in her boudoir, absorbed in earnest medi¬ 
tation. A beautiful babe lay sleeping upon a 
couch beside her, and a smile of ineffable ten¬ 
derness would wreathe the lips of the young 
mother, as ever and anon arousing from her 
reverie, she bent anxiouly over her darling, and 
pressed a kiss of love upon that cherub brow. 

Imogen had changed much since we last 
looked upon her: the joyous light had left her 
eye, her cheek had grown strangely pale, and 
the mournful expression that often flickered 
across that sweet face, told of the heart’s un¬ 
rest. She had felt sadder than usual that day, 
for she had been indulging in a melancholy plea¬ 
sure, the perusal of some old letters written by 
early friends, most of whom now slept beneath 
the sod. Old letters! How many sad but sweet 
memories are ever entwined around these pre¬ 
cious treasures! With what tender and subdued 
sensations does the eye rest upon the tracery of 
the departed! and as the gaze lingers upon these 
memorials of the past, many a loved form rises 
again to view, and laughing tones ring once 
more gladly upon the ear, whose eloquence has 
alas! been forever hushed in the stillness of the 
tomb. 

Her soul filled with a thousand mournful re¬ 
collections, Imogen had gazed upon the well 
known hand-writing of the loved and lost, till 
almost unable to proceed she deposited her trea¬ 
sures upon a table near, and remained for some 
moments buried in deep thought. But after 
awhile she again resumed her melancholy task, 
and the first letter that she grasped in her hand 
was one which had been written by her mother, 
who, dying when Imogen was an infant, had 
directed it to be given to her daughter when she 
attained the age of womanhood. It contained 
much gentle counsel, and a parent’s blessing to 
her only child, and as Imogen now pressed it, 
her heart throbbed, and tears fell fast upon the 
pages. 

Just then footsteps were heard approaching, 
and in another instant the door of the apartment 
was hastily unclosed, and Arthur Ellersly en¬ 
tered. 

“ What, in tears!” he exclaimed, approaching 
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his wife and observing her emotion, which she > abide by it. She knew too that in all that con- 
tried in vain to hide—“ pshaw! I have no pa- ! cerned her precipitate marriage she was not alto- 
tience with these soft-hearted mortals! Are gether free from fault. Still there was a void in 
you not happy, Imogen, that I so often find you her heart, for it yearned for something to love, 
weeping? Speak—what is the cause of your With a strong effort she had banished as she 
sorrow V ’ j deemed forever, the image of the only one for 

But she did not reply—and Ellersly at that whom she had experienced a true affection, and 
moment espying the letters which had so lately never did she even allow her thoughts to dwell 
occupied his wife’s attention, suddenly placed upon him. 

his hand upon them. At length the attentions which her little one 

“ Aha!” he said, in a tone of contempt, “ what < required gave employment to her mind and food 
are these—a budget of old trumpery, as I live!” i to her affections—and upon the innocent babe 
and pushing them scornfully aside, he turned ? all the hopes of the mother were centered. And 
away, and ere many more seconds had elapsed ■ here again was her heart often pained by the 
he left the room. I callous indifference of Ellersly to his child. He 

It was indeed beyond the power of Arthur « never looked upon it but with a glance of aver- 
Ellersly to understand his wife. Her sensitive- j sion—and the sound of its voice was hateful to 
ness on many points which he invariably passed • his ear. 

over with a laugh, provoked and puzzled him, j Had she found happiness yet ? 
for his mind was far differently constituted from l Passing over another twelvemonth, let us visit 
that of Imogen. He was a perfect man of the once more the fireside of our heroine, Imogen 
world, and neither understood nor cared for \ Ellersly. Again time has wrought its fearful 
those tastes and pursuits which are only the ac- J changes, and we behold her now a childless 
companiments of a well cultivated mind. And j mother. With an agonized gaze she had bent 
with such a person could Imogen be happy ? Ah, over the death-couch of her only child—she had 
no! The languid step and pallid cheek told marked the damp dews settle upon the fair brow, 
too sadly that the prediction of Grace Lester and had seen the fringed lashes closed over the 
had been fulfilled—that eternal misery would be dull, glazed eyes of her departed babe: and now 
the portion of her friend if she wedded Arthur ( that this sweet heart-flower had withered, her 
Ellersly. j spirit was full of loneliness, and she knew not 

During the first weeks of her married life, where to turn for earthly consolation. Since the 
Imogen had endeavored to delude herself with j death of her child her only refuge from painful 
many false hopes, but they faded quickly away, j thought was her pen, and the use of it became 
and all too soon she began to comprehend the j more than ever her delight. But even this re- 
character of her husband. “The enjoyment of l lief was at length denied her; for Ellersly finding 
mental endowments,” it has been said, “can j that her gaiety had entirely forsaken her, and 
only be enhanced by sympathy and apprecia- that she avoided all society, and little eompre- 
tion.” But in vain did she look to Ellersly for hending the deep grief of a mother at the loss 
either, and very soon she learned the utter use- > of her child—attributing her unvarying sadness 
lessness of so doing. If she read to him beau- to the pursuits in which she engaged, had desired 
tiful selections from her favorite authors, instead her to abandon them entirely, and without a 
of joining in her comments as she expected, he single murmur she submitted to his will, though 
would pass them carelessly by, and immediately that submission cost her indescribable anguish, 
turn his attention to other matters, and not un- And now having her mind continually unoccu- 
frequently when she had finished reading a pas- pied, her thoughts often reverted to the happi- 
sage to which she imagined he had listened with ness of other days, and recollections of one 
undivided attention—she would find him asleep, whom she had too deeply loved came unbidden 
Then, too, if by chance he alighted upon any of to her heart—and though she strove to forget 
the productions of her pen, they were invariably the past, the “still, small voice” of memory 
treated with ridicule—and all this gave her much would breathe forth its gentle tones, 
pain. Ellersly had chosen his wife as Grace One morning Imogen was sitting in her dres- 
Lester warned her, not that he loved her, but sing-room, conversing with a young cousin who 
because she was lovely, and that his ears might was spending the day with her, when the latter, 
be gratified by hearing the world’s encomium after a short pause, said— 

upon his choice. And to these truths Imogen “Do you know, Imogen, that I take to myself 
early became familiar, but she never murmured great credit for having made a discovery lately; 
at her lot, though she was far from happy, for I have actually learned the cause of something 
she felt that she had made her choice and must that all the world is wondering at—namely— 
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why that noble-looking Mr. Stanton has never . exceedingly sentimental journal, I of course 


been a candidate at the hymenial altar.” 


became very curious to know the name of its 


Imogen Ellersly became very pale, but she author, and at length, after a very close ex- 
said in a low tone— < amination, I espied a few words which were 

“And how came you to make such a disco- almost illegible, written in lead pencil, upon a 


very, Elsie ?** 


remote corner of one of its pages. It was the 


“ Listen for a few moments, sweet coz, and I j name of c Leonard Stanton.* Words could not 
will tell you all about it. A few days ago I was < describe my astonishment, for I had never even 
taking a walk, when all at once remembering ; dreamed that you could be the cause of his cold- 
that I owed Mary Gilmore a call, I resolved to j ness toward ladies generally. But just then I 
proceed immediately there. It was not many \ heard footsteps in the hall, and had barely time 
minutes ere I arrived at my destination—and > to conceal the manuscript in the folds of my 
when my summons at the bell was answered, ; shawl when Mary Gilmore entered. I returned 
the servant told me that my friend was out just ; home soon afterward, and not knowing what to 
then, but that she would be home in a few ' do with the journal I had so unexpectedly be- 
minutes—sp. I concluded to await her return. > come possessed of, not wishing to return it to 
As I entered the parlor I saw Mr. Stanton, j the owner from consideration to his feelings, I 
who you know is a near relation of the Gil- committed it to the flames. And now, Imogen, 
mores*, seated by the centre-table writing. He * is all this that I have related to you true ? Can 
rose rather hastily when he saw me—and after it really be possible that the high-souled Mr. 
pausing for an instant, with his usual polite- > Stanton once loved you, and that you gave him 
ness, to address to me a few words—left the no encouragement?** 

room. Scarcely had he disappeared, when, j Silently and with an aching heart, Imogen 
looking down upon the carpet, I saw lying at J Ellersly had listened to her cousin’s narrative— 
my feet a sheet of paper. I stooped and picked yet she d&red not give vent to the emotions that 
it up. Not knowing to whom it belonged, I raged within her breast. But the color had 
glanced over the pages, when suddenly the J entirely forsaken her cheek, and her sweet voice 
sight of your name attracted my attention, and j trembled perceptibly as she replied, “I can give 
I resolved to peruse it. It appeared to be a ; you no explanation, Elsie—the subject is a very 
leaf from a journal, yet its contents were far ; painful one.** 

different from those of any journal I had ever \ “That is so like you—ever ready to sympa- 
before read. It was evidently written by a gen- thize with the sorrows of others, dear, kind- 
.tleman, and dated more than three years back— hearted Imogen!’* exclaimed the young girl, 
and what was my surpise on finding it filled ; casting her arms affectionately around the waist 
with the warmest expressions of love and admi- ; of her companion. 

ration for you—yes, you—my own cousin, Imo- \ Little did Elsie Carlton imagine that she had 
gen. In glowing terms the writer described his \ that day planted a thorn in her cousin’s heart, 
daily increasing pleasure in your society, and his \ which could never be removed till death sent 
admiration of your intellectual capacities, while ■ its healing balm, and the grave hushed her to 
he fervently declared that even if you possessed j eternal rest. 

no pretensions to beauty, your talents alone About ten days after the visit of Elsie Carlton 


could not fail to win his warmest regard* 


to her cousin, Grace Lester, now a happy wife 


“This part of the journal was written in a and mother, received a message from Imogen 
lively strain, but now followed a few lines evi- \ Ellersly, announcing that she was seriously in- 
dently penned while the writer labored under i disposed, and desiring to see her immediately, 
deep depression of spirits, in which he an- \ Much alarmed, Grace hastened without delay to 
nounced his resolution of never again seeking < the residence of her friend, 
your society, and said, with many expressions Imogen was reclining upon her couch. A 
of sorrow, that though it would be difficult to < faint smile played about her mouth as Grace 
forget you, you could henceforth be nothing to < entered the apartment, but when, as the latter 
him. It seems the night before the party he approached, she endeavored to rise from her re- 
had overheard you talking with some young < cumbent position, she felt herself unable to do 
ladies, to whom you expressed your determi- so, and her head drooped again languidly upon 
nation of never accepting any but a wealthy j the pillow. It was more than a week since 
suitor: and as he was by no means rich, he felt Grace Lester (for so we still love to call her) 
that to continue his visits would only be to sub- had beheld her friend, and now as she looked 
ject himself to the pain and mortification of a once more upon her face she was startled at the 
refusal. And now, coz, having concluded this ' change that had taken place there. Beautiful, 
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oh! very beautiful was Imogen Ellersly still— 
but it was a spiritual loveliness that terrified 
while it charmed the beholder. 

“ Giace, dearest Grace,” she murmured, feebly 
and tremulously, as she clasped the hand of that 
beloved one within her own, “ I have summoned 
you here that I may speak a few words with you 
before I die.” 

“ Before you die! Imogen, darling, do not talk 
thus,” and Grace burst into tears as she spoke. 

“ Yes, Grace—they do not deem that I am so 
ill—but I know that I shall not be long here.” 

“And your husband—where is he?” faltered 
her companion, gazing anxiously into that pale, 
sweet face. 

“ He is from home: he was obliged to leave 
the city to settle some business affairs a week 
since, and will probably be absent several days 
longer.” And as Imogen spoke she turned away 
her head. 

“Grace,” she continued, after a lengthened 
pause, “there is one subject upon which I 
would fain speak to you ere death sets its 
seal upon my lips. I have never alluded to 
it before, because—because—there was circum¬ 
stances that forbade it. But now that I feel 
myself to be dying, I must do as my heart 
prompts, and if I err you will surely excuse 
your poor friend. Grace, three years ago you 
warned me that I need not expect happiness if 
I married Arthur Ellersly, and I valued not your 
counsel: but now while I confess to you that I 
have reaped the fruits of my own wilfulness, I 
would have you forgive me for neglecting the 
advice you so kindly gave.” She ceased, and 
gazed for a moment earnestly into the counte¬ 
nance of her companion, as if awaiting an an¬ 
swer: but Grace was unable to reply—it was 
the first time Imogen had ever reverted to her 
unhappy marriage—she could only bow her head 
and weep. 

“I have done wrong, very wrong,” at length 
resumed Imogen, “ if I had followed your coun¬ 
sel I should have been a happy wife—yes, the 
wife of Leonard Stanton. You start, dear Grace, 
and well you may—for till a week since even I 
deemed that he had never cared for me. But an 
accident revealed the truth: yes, Grace, he loved 
me. A slight error on his part was the cause 
of his coldness—an error which my subsequent 
conduct seemed to confirm. He overheard me 
say in jest that I sought wealth in a husband, 
and believed that such was really my object. 
But had I only remained single as you advised, 
had I never encouraged the attentions of Arthur 
Ellersly, Stantou would after awhile have dis¬ 
covered his mistake, and all would have been 
well with us.” 


“Would that you had done so, Imogen,” 
replied Grace, mournfully. She could say no 
more, for again the burning tears streamed from 
her eyes. Imogen continued— 

“ 1 might have been at least contented with 
my lot, had the husband I had chosen loved me 
and sought my affection in return. But it was 
far otherwise. Ellersly never looked for happi¬ 
ness at home. He was constantly mixing with 
society, and often reproached me, because from 
disinclination, I did not follow his example. 
While I possessed my babe I enjoyed a brief 
period of happiness, but even this was disturbed 
by one thought. My husband cared naught for 
his child—nay, I am quite sure he hated it—yes, 
hated that innocent babe. I could not bear to 
see him approach my treasure—he would cast 
such cold glances upon its face; and once as he 
turned away from it I almost thought I heard 
him mutter a curse. Oh! Grace, it was very 
fearful for a mother’s heart to brook—and yet 
I have been rightly punished.” And as Imogen 
ceased speaking, she covered her face with her 
thin, white hands, while her slight frame trem¬ 
bled with uncontrollable emotion. 

“ Say no more at present, dearest,” said Grace, 
soothingly—“ try to banish these sad thoughts, 
and hope for happier days.” 

“ Ah! yes—but not upon earth.” 

A few minutes afterward she fell into a light 
slumber, and for nearly an hour Grace watched 
by the bedside of her friend. When at length 
Imogen awoke she clasped her hands together, 
and remained for some moments motionless, 
while her lips moved as though breathing forth 
a prayer. Suddenly requesting her companion 
to draw nearer, she murmured softly— 

“ I am about to leave you—give me one fare¬ 
well kiss, dearest Grace—and bid them lay me 
beside my babe.” 

Grape bent tearfully down and pressed her lips 
upon the brow of her dying friend; and when 
she again raised her head the death-pallor had 
stolen over the cheek of Imogen, and her eyes 
were closed in the slumber that knows no waking. 

Reader! if you would marry for wealth, think 
of Imogen Ellersly. 


NIGHTFALL. 

How softly falls the wing of night— 

And hark! the vesper bells. 

While one by one the stars appear 
Like heavenly sentinels. 

And now the purple hills that stand 
Against the Western sky, 

Slow sinking, vanish in the gloom, 

As giant Titans die! c. s 
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THE QUARREL. 

A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

It was a pleasant day in spring, and Broad¬ 
way presented a perfect tide of human beings. 
A crowd of carriages at the door of the Astor 
House announced that an unusual influx of visi¬ 
ters, even for that colossal hotel, had arrived. 
In fact the Great Western was just in. 

Suddenly one of the throng of passengers on the 
side walk, stopped just in front of a gentleman 
who was descending from a chaise at the door 
of the Astor. The eyes of the two persons met: 
there was a glance of mutual enquiry; and then 
each rushed into the others arms. 

“Five years since you went abroad—what an 
age !” said one. 

“It seems a long time to you—does it?” said 
the other, with a faint smile. “Ah! I wish it 
did to me.” 

Charles Elwyn, the speaker, had gone abroad 
in consequence of a disappointment in his affec¬ 
tions. He had loved, and loved truly one, who, 
after giving him encouragement, laughed when 
he came to declare his passion. “Oh! I never 
thought of love,” she said. “/ marry! Bless 
me, I can’t have my own way enough even now 
—what should I do if married and a slave, as all 
married women are ?” 

Light-hearted and gay she little dreamed the 
effect her words would have on her ardent and 
imaginative lover. Indeed, in her secret soul, 
Mary Beauvoir returned his affection; but, like 
too many of her sex, she had been taught to be¬ 
lieve it unmaidenly to allow a suitor to discover 
her weakness until after he had wooed long and 
been often repulsed. We will not deny that she 
enjoyed a pleasure in the contemplation of what 
she thought a little harmless coquetry toward her 
lover: so, she not only rejected him in a tope of 
jest, but pretended to be interested in one of his 
rivals. 

Charles Elwyn could ill brook this. He loved 
too sincerely, and was of a nature too earnest to 
stand by and see another preferred to himself. 
He sailed for Europe in consequence, hoping by 
a change of scene, to drive Mary from his mind. 
But in this he was unsuccessful. Some natures 
can conquer an unfortunate attachment: his was 
not such; and, at the end of five years, he re¬ 
turned to America hopeless, yet proud. Never 
would he, he vowed, suffer any one to suspect his 
weakness. He would meet Mary—she was now 
married he supposed—and coldly compliment 
her. 

How had Mary" received his departure ? She 
heard of his intention before he sailed, but at 


first could not believe it: when, however, she 
became convinced of the truth, she bitterly re¬ 
pented her conduct. She even thought of cal¬ 
ling him back to her side. But her pride shrank 
from this. 

“No! I cannot—I dare not,” she exclaimed. 
“He will turn from me. Oh! that I had never, 
never acted so foolishly.” 

He sailed for Europe, and she was laid on a 
sick bed, from which she did not rise for months. 
But misfortune proved beneficial to her, in one re¬ 
spect at least: it chastened and elevated her cha¬ 
racter. She was no longer the giddy, thoughtless 
child; but the matured and considerate woman. 

The day of Charles Ellyn’s return, his friend 
dined with him in one of the private parlors of 
the Astor House. They had conversed some 
time, when Mr. Sandford observed. 

“By the bye you must see Mary Beauvoir 
soon. She has grown very beautiful.” And 
he paused. 

“ I have not heard from the family for years,” 
said Elwyn at length, feeling that his companion 
expected some reply. 

“Then you know nothing of her?—push us 
some of the almonds—why, my dear fellow, she 
is irresistible. But she is different from what 
she used to be; her beauty is softer, though not 
so showy, and whereas she once would flirt a 
little—mind, only a little, for she is a great 
favorite of mine—she now goes by the name of 
the cold beauty. A married man, like myself, 
can speak thus warmly, you know, without fear 
of having his heart called in as the bribe of his 
head. And do you know that my wife suspects 
you of having worked the reformation ?” Elwyn 
started, and was almost thrown off his guard— 
“for it began immediately after a long illness, 
that happened a few weeks after you sailed.” 

Elwyn was completely bewildered. He had 
now for the first time heard of Mary’s sickness., 
His eye wandered from that of his companion, 
and he felt his cheek flushing in despite of him¬ 
self. He covered his embarrassment, however, 
by rising. His companion continued, 

“ And now, Elwyn, let us stroll down Broad¬ 
way, for, to tell the truth, I promised my wife 
to bring you home with me. Besides, Mary is 
there, and I’ve no doubt,* he continued, jocu¬ 
larly, “you are dying to meet her.” 

Elwyn could not answer; but he followed his 
friend into the street/conscious that Mary and 
he must meet, and feeling that the sooner it was 
over the better. His companion, during their 
walk^ ran on in his usual gay style, but Elwyn 
scarcely heard a word that was said. His 
thoughts were full of Mary. Had she indeed 
become cold to all other men from love to 
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himself? Strange and yet delicious thoughts 
whirled through his mind, and he woke only 
from his abstraction on finding himself in Sand- 
ford’s drawing-room, and in the presence of 
Mary. 

Mary was on a visit to Mrs. Sandford,and did 
not know of Liwyn’s intended coming until a 
few minutes before he made his appearance. 
Devotedly as she loved Elwyn, she would have 
given worlds to escape the interview; but re¬ 
treat was impossible, without exposing the long 
treasured secret of her heart. She nerved her¬ 
self, accordingly, for the meeting, and succeeded 
in assuming a sufficiently composed demeanor 
to greet him without betraying her agitation. 
He exchanged the common compliments of the 
occasion with her, and then took a seat by Mrs. 
Sanford, who had been one of his old friends. 
Mary felt the neglect; she saw he did not love 
her. That night she wept bitter tears of anguish. 

“ And yet I cannot blame him. Oh, no!” she 
exclaimed, “it is all my own fault. He once 
loved me, and I heartlessly flung that affection 
from me which 1 would give worlds now to win. 
But I must dry these tears; I must not betray 
myself. We shall meet daily, for he cannot help 
coming here, and to shorten my visit would lead 
to suspicions. I must, therefore, school myself 
to disguise the secret of my heart.” 

And Elwyn did come daily, and although his 
conversation was chiefly devoted to Mrs. Sand- 
ford, he neither seemed to seek nor to avoid 
Mary. Now and then he found himself in con¬ 
versation with her, and he thought of old times. 
But the memory of their last interview came 
across him at such moments like a blight. 

“ How wonderfully Elwyn has improved since 
his travels,” said Mrs. Sanford one morning, as 
she and Mary sat tete-a-tete , sewing; “ and do 
you know,” continued she, looking archly at her 
companion,“ that I deem myself indebted to you 
for his charming visits ?” 

Mary felt the blood mounting to her brow, and 
she stooped to pick out a stitch. 

“ Oh! you are always jesting, Anne; you know 
it is not so.” 

“We shall see. I prophesy that this after¬ 
noon, when we go to the Apollo, he will escort 
you, and leave MiSs Thornbury to Sandford’s 
nephew.” 

Mary’s heart beat so fast she could scarcely 
answer, but she managed to reply. 

“Don’t, my dear Mrs. Sanford, don’t tease 
one this way. You know, indeed you know, 
Elwyn cares nothing for me,” and she felt how 
great a relief would have been a flood of tears, 
could she have indulged in them. 

Mrs. Sanford smiled archly, and said no more. 


The afternoon came. The little company 
were assembled in the drawing-room. Elwyn 
entered just as the last moment had come, and 
when the ladies were rising to go. Mary was 
almost hidden in one corner, so fearful was 
she of attracting the raillery of Mrs. Sanford, 
by placing herself near the entrance, and in 
Elwyn’s way. Her very sensitiveness produced 
the effect she wished to avoid. The gentle¬ 
men naturally sought partners nearest them, 
and for a moment she was left almost alone. 
She thought she would have fainted when she 
saw Elwyn cross the room and offer to be her 
escort. 

They proceeded to the exhibition. For the 
first time for years, Elwyn’s arm upheld that 
of Mary. At first both were embarrassed; but 
each made an effort, and they soon glided into 
conversation on indifferent subjects. What a 
relief it was to Mary that night, to think she 
had been alone, as it were, with Elwyn without 
being treated with neglect. 

From that day the visits of Eltoryn to Mrs. 
Sandford’s increased in frequency, yet there 
was nothing marked in his attentions to Mary. 
Indeed, he still continued to converse chiefly 
with his friend’s wife, though he did not openly 
avoid her guest. Mary grew more and more 
tremblingly alive to his presence, and, at times, 
when she would detect his eye bent on her, half 
sadly, half abstractedly, her heart would flutter 
wildly, and a delicious hope would momently 
shoot across her mind; but soon to fade as 
quickly. 

One morning, Elwyn entered the drawing¬ 
room, and found her alone. She was untang¬ 
ling a skein of silk. She arose, and said, with 
some embarrassment, 

“Mrs. Sandford is up stairs; I will ring for 
her.” 

“Not for the world, if she is in any way 
engaged. I can wait her pleasure.” 

There was a silence of some minutes. Mary 
could scarcely breathe: she knew not what to 
say. Her fingers refused to peform their duty, 
and her skein of silk become more and more 
entangled. 

“ Shall I help you ?” said Elwyn, approaching 
her. “My patience used to be a proverb with 
you.” 

Mary could not trust herself to answer, for 
her fingers were actually trembling with agita¬ 
tion. She felt she could have sunk into the 
floor. She proffered the silk without looking 
up. Elwyn took hold of one end while she re¬ 
tained the other. Neither spoke; but Mary’s 
bosom heaved tumultuously, while Elwyn felt 
■ his heart in his throat. At length, in mutually 
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untangling the skein, their hands met. The touch 
thrilled them like lightning. Elwyn almost un¬ 
consciously retained the hand of Mary in his own. 
She trembled violently. 
tc Mary!” he said. 

She looked half doubtingly, half timidly up. 
c< Mary, we love each other—do we not?” 
There was no answer, but as he pressed the 
fingers lying passively in his grasp, the pressure 
was gently returned, and, bursting into tears, 
Mary fell upon his bosom. 

And Elwyn and Mary have been wedded for 
years, but their honey-moon still continues, for 
they have not yet quarrelled.. p. h. s. 


WORK TO-DAY. 

BY SAMUEL m’nUTT. 

Let us now be up and doing, 

Let us work while it is day; 

Soon the shades of night shall gather 
O’er our dim receding way. 

Ere the silver cord is broken, 

And our feeble life is o’er, 

Let us work to-day, in earnest, 

For to-day shall come no more. 

Our few years are swiftly passing, 

And our hearts are growing old; 

Voices of the Ages tell us 
Life has labors manifold. 

Here, to each of us is given, 

Work, on earth’s wide harvest plain; 

Work that we to-day must finish, 

For to-day comes not again. 

Gird thee for the task, my brother, 
Firmly meet the toil and strife t 

It is death to sleep or waver 
On the battle-field of life. 

Raise thy faint and erring brother, 
Guide him in the path of right; 

Let thy kindness cheer the weary, 
Guard the friendless in thy might. 

Life is not the time for slumber, 

Hate and Danger mar the road; 

Men yet dwell in sin and darkness 
In the vineyard of thy God. 

Lift thy voice to wand’ring mortals, 
Speak the truth that all may hear; 

Nobly combat wrong and error, 

Firm in purpose, without fear. 

God is o’er thee! Truth is mighty, 
Faith and Love are wond’rous strong; 

Songs of triumph wait on Labor, 

All high deeds to her belong. 

Nature works! True life is action— 
Brother, wield this god-like power; 

Live, and act to-day, in earnest, 

Act, and live thy little hour. 


THE TRAITOR’S REWARD. 

BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF THE “ OATH OF 
MARION,” “AGNES COURTENAY,” &C. 

CHAPTER IV.-THE WOUND. 

When our hero woke to recollection he found 
himself lying on a bed, the curtains of which 
being drawn aside, showed an apartment wholly 
strange to him. Turning his eyes feebly around 
he saw that the room was not only elegantly, but 
luxuriously furnished. The richly wainscotted 
walls were hung with three or four pictures of 
rare merit t two thina jars of grotesque pattern 
and great value stood by the window which 
stretched to the floor and opened into a garden: 
and elaborately carved chairs with damask seat- 
ings; tables of polished wood on which the artist 
had exhausted his rarest skill; together with a 
carpet of the softest Persian texture, covering, 
as was then the fashion, the centre of the floor 
only, completed the furnishing of an unusually 
large and lofty apartment. 

At first he could not recollect how he came 
thither; but felt like a man who going to sleep in 
his own chamber wakes at morning in a strange 
one. Gradually, however, the past came up to 
his memory, though dim and half fantastical. 
He remembered charging at the head of his men, 
being wounded, and falling with a dizzy sensa- 

I tion to the ground. But from that time to the 
present his recollections were less distinct. At 
first the interval, which might have been an 
hour or a day for aught he knew, appeared a 
perfect blank; then it seemed as if he had been in 
a dream, in which he heard voices whispering, 
and saw figures flitting around his couch. He 
tried to recall this vision distinctly; but though, 
one moment it seemed about to rush before him 
with the vividness of a reality, the next his 
faculties would stagger, his brain ache with the 
effort, and everything become again faint and 
confused. After several ineffectual attempts to 
control his mind, the dreadful suspicion flashed 
across him that he was losing his reason, per¬ 
haps dying. He essayed to put his hand to his 
brow, but a sharp pain and an inability to move 
the limb, betrayed to him the seat of his injury. 
He felt faint, sank back, and soon lost all con¬ 
sciousness. 

When he awoke the second time it appeared 
to be early morning. The casement was up, 
and a bird, chirping merrily, had alighted on 
the floor, where it hopped fearlessly to and fro. 
Through the open aperture a soft, delicious 
breeze was stealing in, laden with the frag¬ 
rance of apple-blossoms. How refreshing was 
that cool air to the fevered brow of the invalid! 
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For a moment he fancied he was quite well, < 
and made an effort to rise; but a racking pain j 
shot through every limb, and dizzy with weak- i 
ness he fell back on his pillow. Instantly a hand \ 
drew further back the bed-curtains, and a mild, < 
matronly looking woman stood at his bed-side. < 
“Thank God!” she said, “the crisis is past.” i 
Our hero gazed vacantly at the speaker. She < 
was a stranger to him ! < 

“Where atn I?” he said. < 

“ Among kind friends,” was the reply, as i 
she smoothed his pillow. “But the physician < 
says you must be kept quiet, and especially not i 
allowed to speak. Does the air feel cold ?” < 

“No! On the contrary it is refreshing. But < 
where am I ? This is a strange house.” j 

“There now—you will be worse again,” was < 
the evasive reply. “I was ordered not to let j 
you utter a word. I see you are already pale j 
and faint from exertion. So, I will give you a < 
cooling draught, and then you must go to sleep.” \ 
She spoke like a mother would speak to a loved 
child, kindly, but half playfully, half authorita- j 
tively. Oh! what is so sweet as to hear such \ 
tones around your sick-bed: to see the careful 
assiduity with which the pillow is arranged, the j 
coverlid nicely drawn up, and the curtains closed 
-—God grant that when we come to die it may \ 
not be in a strange land or among menials, but < 
where the hand and voice of a mother or a wife s 
may soften for us the bed of death. Thoughts, f 
something like these passed through our hero’s j 
mind; so he smiled as he drank the proffered j 
draught, and overcome by weakness sank back j 
and courted sleep. s 

When he again awoke, the shadows of evening \ 
were darkening the room, and the faint lowing < 
of kine floated across the still, calm air. The 5 
curtains were partially closed, so that he could > 
not see the work-table of the nurse. But after l 
listening a moment, voices were heard in con- > 
versation, one of which was that of the matron, $ 
but the other he did not know. It was low $ 
and sweet, however: evidently that of a female. \ 
Though it spoke in whispers, our hero fancied j 
it was not wholly unfamiliar to him; but his > 
efforts to assign it a place in his memory were > 
fruitless. He gave up the endeavor, therefore, l 
and concluded his imagination had played him \ 
false. Being unwilling to remain an uninten- ? 
tional listener, he made a movement to draw > 
aside the curtain : instantly the whispers ceased, ? 
a rustling of silks ensued, a door swung on its j 
hinges, and the nurse advancing from behind ? 
the bed, showed that her companion had left \ 
the room. i 

“How do you feel now?” she said, briskly. \ 
“ The physician has been here and pronounces ? 


you convalescent: he even says you may have 
something to eat: a little weak food:—do you 
think you could take it ?” 

“ Has the physician been here ?” replied our 
hero, in surprise: “ I wonder his coming did not 
wake me.” 

The nurse smiled. 

“It is not easy to wake a man who lies in 
a stupor,” she said. “I will now order your 
toast.” 

“Stay!” cried our hero. “You can certainly 
tell me where I am.” 

“This is the residence of Mr. Owen—you 
do not know him—but you are among friends. 
You were brought hither immediately after you 
received your wound.” 

“ And how long ago was that?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“Two weeks! Have I been insensible all 
that time?—it seems but yesterday the battle 
took place. Ah! I had forgot to ask—how went 
the day ?” 

“His majesty’s troops escaped to Boston, but 
dreadfully harrassed: and ever since they have 
been besieged by the patriots. But there—you 
have talked quite too much—now, I pray, be 
quiet.” 

“ One question more. Do you know who I 
am ?” 

“ Certainly. Mr. Howell! Now obey your 
nurse, or she will not answer another question 
for a week.” 

“That secures my present silence,” said our 
hero: and indeed he was glad to close his eyes 
again, for his brain was already dizzy from the 
little he had said. In a few minutes his food 
was brought to his bedside, and after he had 
partaken of it, he sank back wearied, while the 
nurse, drawing the curtains, recommended him 
to slumber. 

But for some time he could not sleep. The 
low, sweet voice he had heard haunted his 
memory: he could not convince himself it was 
that of a stranger. At least, its tones recalled 
vaguely some portions of his illness, when it 
seemed as if a fair form had flitted around his 
couch while he lay in the delirium of fever. 
These recollections did not, however, come up 
with any vividness, but were shadowy and per¬ 
plexing like faces seen in a phantasmagoria. 
At last he sank into that kind of broken sleep, 
which often visits the couch of sickness, where 
real and imaginary events become confounded 
together in the brain. He had a half formed 
conviction that toward midnight whispers were 
again heard in the room; that his curtains were 
partially withdrawn; and that a fair, young face 
looked on him pityingly for a moment. But 
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this perception, if it really was one and not part 
of a dream, soon faded in the utter forgetfulness 
of sleep: and when he awoke in the morning 
with a clear intellect and spirits invigorated by 
rest, he inclined to look on the whole affair as 
the vision of a sick and troubled mind. 

Still, however, there was sufficient in all this 
to excite curiosity, and when the physician made 
his appearance, our hero resolved to gratify it. 
But to his inquiries the medical man answered 
with a smile 

“My dear sir, you are not yet quite free from 
delirium. Pulse a little quick—tongue some¬ 
what coated. I cannot answer for your life if 
you do not keep quiet. Mr. Owen, your host, 
is absent; but on his return will come at once 
to see you. In the meantime command as if in 
your own house.” 

“But tell me,” said our hero, in a whisper, 
looking significantly toward the matron who 
was at the other end of the room. “Is she the 
only nurse I have? I had an idea that, last 
night, the face of an angel looked in on me for 
a moment. I atn sure I saw, in a dream at 
least, a young and graceful form sitting by the 
work-table reading just after midnight.” 

The physician gave a quiet smile, and felt 
again our hero’s pulse. 

“Ah! my young friend,” he said, “you had a 
touch of fever, and your wits went wool-gather¬ 
ing. We must give you a cooling draught, or 
you will be in high delirium once more. Ha! 
ha! a very romantic idea, that of yours!” 

After this, our hero dismissed the notion that 
a second and younger nurse had occasionally 
attended him, especially as he no more heard 
the strange voice, or saw the imagined form of 
its possessor. The doctor came regularly twice 
a day, and as his patient convalesced began to 
remain longer at each visit, “to indulge,” as he 
said, “in a little harmless chat.” From these 
conversations our hero learned what was going 
on in the world without. 

“ General Putnam is here from Connecticut,” 
said the physician, one day. “ He was at work 
when he heard of the battle of Lexington, but 
leaving his plough in the furrow, he mounted 
a horse and gallopped to Boston. The city is 
now completely invested. The country militia 
is pouring in from every part of New England. 
We must get you about soon, for your services 
are wanted in the field.” 

Another day the gossipping old man had still 
more important news to communicate. 

“ We have just heard from New York,” he 
said. “There, the tory ascendency has been 
completely overthrown by the torrent of en¬ 
thusiasm let loose by the news of Lexington. 


Your blood, you see, "was not shed in vain. A 
messenger has also came in, bringing intelligence 
that a party of Green Mountain boys under Col. 
Ethan Allen, have surprised and taken Fort 
Ticonderoga, and Crown Point, with all their 
stores and armaments.” 

Our hero was now able to sit up. Still, he 
saw no one but the nurse and physician. The 
master of the house had not yet returned. To 
all his inquiries whether any of his troop had 
called to inquire after him, or whether his 
friends knew where he was, he was answered 
that nearly every able-bodied man in the pro¬ 
vince had gone up to the camp, and that his 
friends knew of his whereabouts, and were 
satisfied of his situation. 

Now that he was better he noticed what he 
had before overlooked in the attire of his nurse. 
Instead of being dressed like a person of her 
class in life, her garments though plain, were 
of the costliest stuffs. He also found, from her 
conversation, that she was a lady in manners 
and information. This led him to believe she 
was the mistress of the house, and as such he 
ventured one day to express his thanks to her. 

• “Oh! you owe me none,” she replied,looking 
up from the table, where she had been quietly 
working. “I have experienced as much plea¬ 
sure in assisting in your recovery as if I myself 
had been the person raised from the bed of sick¬ 
ness. Besides, the physician thought your case 
too critical to be intrusted to ordinary nursing.” 

This was spoken so frankly and kindly that 
our hero fairly loved the good Mrs. Owen from 
that hour: and as he looked at her, in her plain 
black silk dress and close fitting cap, he thought 
he had never seen any person so motherly. 

“I shall soon be able to walk,” he said. 

“ Oh! no, not for these three days at least,” 
she replied, with a smile. “You don’t know 
how weak you are.” 

However the next day our hero, finding him¬ 
self alone, Mrs. Owen having excused herself 
for a couple of hours, tried a walk across his 
room and back. He succeeded so well that he 
repeated the experiment. He felt stronger for 
the exertion, and when he reached the door 
leading into the adjoining room, the tones of a 
harp lightly but skilfully touched, induced him 
to pass out. The music came from a room 
across the hall. Without stopping to think that 
he might be intruding on some one’s privacy, 
he crossed the passage and softly pushing open 
the door, stood within a richly furnished parlor. 
At the further end was the musician, whose 
playing had excited his curiosity. She was a 
female, of exquisitely graceful figure, leaning 
over a harp: her back was toward him, but the 
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outlines of that form were not to be mistaken. I 
He beheld before him Isabel! j 

CHAPTER V.-THE DISCOVERT. i 

Our hero’s heart beat quick with rapture, and j 
he was about advancing to address her, when she j 
ran her fingers carelessly over the strings of the j 
harp and began a favorite air. She soon ceased, j 
however, as if dissatisfied with her skill, and i 
then, after a pause, broke into a gayer tune, 
which she played with wonderful power. Her j 
listener started. It was the very air to which he j 
had danced with her on the first night of their ac- \ 
quaintance! He was back again in that gay hall: j 
he once more led her to the dance. He sighed un- \ 
consciously. At this sound Isabel turned quickly \ 
around, and, recognizing him, became all of a \ 
sudden covered with confusion: she trembled, j 
blushing and turning pale by turns. As for our j 
hero he was equally embarrassed. < 

“ I—I did not think, Mr. Howell,” stammered j 
Isabel, at last, “ that you were within hearing— j 
I thought you unable to leave your room.” < 

“Had I known whom I should have to thank \ 
as my preserver,” said our hero, advancing, for j 
he had now recovered his ease, “ I should not j 
have remained idle in my room so long. It is j 
to you then I am indebted for the care taken of | 
me here ?” \ 

Poor Isabel was all confusion. Her eyes fell < 
to the ground: she looked as if she could sink 
through the floor. j 

“ Nay, nay,” she said. “ It is my aunt whom 
you must thank.” \ 

“ I must beg of you,” said our hero, perceiving j 
that her embarrassment continued, “ I must beg \ 
of you to excuse my intrusion. I was so glad to 
escape for a minute’s walk, that I wandered < 
through the first open door I could find.” With 
these words he bowed as if to retire. 

“ There is no intrusion,” answered Isabel, now 
a little recovered from her confusion. “Do not 
retire till you have rested. There!—let me for 
an instant be your nurse—take this chair—and I 
will shut the window, for the day is chilly, and 
the air may be too much for you.” j 

He took the seat. Isabel placed herself on 
the sofa nearly opposite. Their conversation ! 
soon became familiar and lively. During the 
course of it she explained the secret of her pre- < 
sence. She had left Boston in the early part of j 
April, to spend the summer with her aunt, Mrs. < 
Owen. A few days after her arrival the con- j 
flict at Lexington occurred. From the windows S 
of the house they had witnessed the battle, and < 
seen the fall of an officer, whom her aunt had s 
immediately despatched her servants to bring, if s 
alive, to her residence. * 


Ah! how rarely is the whole truth told! Isabel 
took care not to confess that, in the fallen officer, 
she had recognized our hero, and had retired 
to weep for joy when she found he was only 
wounded. Nor did she tell how, during his in¬ 
sensibility, she had taken turns with her aunt 
in watching by his bedside, only giving up this 
sweet task when our hero’s questions of the 
physician convinced her that she had been seen 
and almost recognized. Nor did she further say 
how anxious she had been to leave her aunt’s 
house before he came forth from his sick room; 
for, with maiden modesty, she feared her pre¬ 
sence might betray the secret of her love. These 
things, however, came out at a later day. But 
we anticipate. 

“ And have none of my friends been here to 
inquire after me?” our hero asked. 

‘‘No one but your cousin. He is now with 
the provincial army, where he holds his old 
rank of captain. He came twice to see you, 
and would have come oftener, he said, if public 
business had not prevented. The last time he 
wa3 here he brought word that the government 
held a company in readiness for you when you 
recovered.” 

Our hero could have wished that any other of 
his friends had called to inquire after him; for, 
still jealous, he feared that his cousin held a 
secure place in Isabel’s heart. However, at this 
moment he was saved tormenting himself by the 
entrance of Mrs. Owen, to whom he was now 
formally introduced as Isabel’s aunt. 

A few days of delicious pleasure passed: how 
delicious can only be told by a lover, admitted 
for the first time to the familiar presence of his 
mistress. Our hero’s mornings were spent with 
the ladies, and a3 he convalesced still further, 
his evenings also. Each day increased his pas¬ 
sion for Isabel. Now that he saw her so inti¬ 
mately he beheld a hundred things in her to 
awaken admiration, which he would have re¬ 
mained ignorant of under other circumstances. 
Her uniform sweetness of temper, her thorough 
good sense, and her many feminine and house¬ 
hold ways endeared her to his heart, and made 
him worship her in secret to idolatry. 

We say in secret, for he had not dared to 
breathe a word of his passion. He still re¬ 
garded his cousin as a favored rival, and even 
attributed Isabel’s rare mention of his name to 
this cause. Well has it been said that lovers are 
blind! Neither Isabel nor our hero dreamed of 
the state of each others heart. Proud as herself, 
he affected an indifference which completely de¬ 
ceived her; while she was equally impenetrable. 
Isabel even surpassed her lover in this innocent 
dissimulation, as all women do: for she was easy 
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where he was constrained, and careless where he 
was silent. It rarely happened, however, that 
they were alone together, or their secret might 
after all have transpired. 

Our hero was now able to take short walks in 
the garden, and began to speak of his departure 
as near at hand; for he felt it an imperative 
duty to join his command the instant he was 
able. One day the accustomed walk was un¬ 
usually prolonged. On reaching the house at 
their return, Mrs. Owen was called away to 
some domestic duties. As our hero entered the 
parlor he felt a sudden dizziness come over him, 
the consequence of excessive fatigue on a still 
weak frame. \He staggered, pale and trembling, 
against the wall. Isabel noticed the alarming 
change in his appearance, and without a thought 
except for his danger, sprang to support him. 

“ You are ill ?’’ she cried: then perceiving that 
our hero did not heed her, but was sinking to the 
floor, she ejaculated wildly, “oh! heavens, he is 
dying.” 

These words, so tenderly pronounced, aroused 
our hero from the state of insensibility into which 
he was sinking. Almost unconsciously he pres¬ 
sed to his heart the fair hand which had been 
thrown around him to support his falling frame. 
He tottered to a seat, to which Isabel assisted 
him, and sat down. Half a minute passed, 
during which Isabel gazed anxiously on his face 
until she saw the color coming back: then her 
eyes suddenly fell before the ardent look of his; 
for now that she began to forget her alarm she 
recalled her unguarded exclamation. She felt 
the blush of maidenly shame rushing to her 
brow, and instinctively covered her face with 
her hands. 

Our hero’s heart thrilled at this confusion, for 
it told him that he was beloved: and in an in¬ 
stant, as the past rushed before him, he won¬ 
dered how he could have been so long blind. 
Her playing the air to which they danced; her 
inexplicable confusion on detection; the voice 
he had heard at his bedside; her strange embar¬ 
rassment on several occasions since—all con¬ 
vinced him that he had long been the object of 
a secret, but carefully concealed passion. He 
felt the blood thrill in his veins with rapture at 
the thought. 

“Isabel!” he said. 

She burst into an uncontrollable passion of 
tears, and buried her face from sight on the sofa. 

“ Isabel!” he whispered. “ Dear Isabel, oh ! 
may I hope, from this emotion, that you do not 
despise my love ?” And then, in rapid and elo¬ 
quent words, he told the tale of his passion, and 
asked if he might hope. 

Isabel still continued to weep, but her manner 
Vol. XII.—5 


was not that of one who repelled his suit. After 
a minute’s silence, our hero ventured to take her 
hand. 

“Oh! leave me—leave me,” she cried, “I 
implore you.” 

“ And without hope ?” said he, sadly, dropping 
her hand. 

She started to her feet at the melancholy tones 
of that voice, removed her hands from her face, 
and while her cheek, brow and neck were suf¬ 
fused with burning blushes, gave a single glance 
of ineffable tenderness on him, and rushed from 
the apartment. 

When our hero next saw Isabel, the shades of 
twilight were gathering in the room; but even 
through the dusky shadows he could detect her 
heightened color. He took her hand reveren¬ 
tially and kissed it; but made no allusion to the 
events of the morning. He spared her agita¬ 
tion ; and her grateful look was a renewed assu¬ 
rance of his felicity. 

At length he asked her to play. She pleaded 
fatigue, and he would have withdrawn his re¬ 
quest, but her aunt interposed and insisted on a 
song. As he conducted her to the harp, some¬ 
thing of her old archness broke out. 
t “ Ah!” she said, “you will not always be so 
considerate as to waive your wishes for mine! 
It is well enough to play the courteous knight 
now: but wait-” 

He interrupted her by a look. 

“ You make me more willing to oblige?” she 
whispered. “What shall I play?” 

“Let it be,” he replied, “let it be the air I 
overheard you playing in this very parlor. It 
is endeared to me by many dear recollections: I 
heard it the first time I ever saw you.* 

Isabel, in sweet confusion, ( complied, only as 
she sat down to the harp she looked up merrily, 
and said— 

“ There’s a bit of the tyrant in that request, 
for that air was the very traitor which betrayed 
me.” 

We pass over the next two weeks, which 
were spent by our hero and Isabel in the unal¬ 
loyed felicity of a first love. Mrs. Owen gave 
her hearty sanction to the match and undertook 
for her brother’s consent; for Mr. Symmes had 
unfortunately lingered too long in Boston, and 
was now kept there against his will by the siege. 
We believe our hero did not depart, as he had 
threatened, on the very first day he was able; 
we have been somewhere told he could have set 
out a week before he did, and that for several 
days prior to his departure he was seen walking 
and riding with Isabel over half the country. 

Two days after his departure who should ap¬ 
pear at the hall but his rival and cousin, who 
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had grown uneasy at the reception of our hero, 
and now came to ascertain the result. Isabel 
was absent when he arrived. Her aunt, how¬ 
ever, telling him she had only gone down to the 
village, he joined her there. But on his return 
with her, he saw a spectacle which filled him 
with dismay and terror:—this was nothing less 
than his victim, Ellen Manners, sitting at a cot¬ 
tage window, propped up by pillows, and appa¬ 
rently in the last stage of consumption. Horror 
struck by the sight, he became abstracted and 
silent: but fearing, with conscious guilt, that 
Isabel might suspect something of the truth 
from this sudden change, he grew all at once 
unnaturally gay. Fortunately, however, she 
did not observe his agitation. 

How Ellen came into the neighborhood puz¬ 
zled her betrayer, for the home he had lured her 
from was in a different section of the country. 
As long as she remained here, however, it would 
be dangerous for him to visit Isabel, as a disco¬ 
very of his guilt would almost certainly ensue. 
Loth as he was, therefore, he was forced to leave 
the field to his rival. 

But fate had that in store for him, in connection 
with this event, which gave him new hopes, and 
held out a prospect of revenge on his kinsmen. 

CHAPTER VI.-IMPLORA PACE ! 

We pass over several months. It was now 
October. The leaves were beginning to change 
their hues even on the sturdy oak, while the 
maple had long since been shedding its scarlet 
covering. The hills were putting on their russet 
hues; the skies were bright and intensely blue 
overhead; and the gorgeous beauty everywhere 
visible in*the landscape betokened that the most 
lovely portion of the American year had come 
round once more. 

The colonists still invested Boston. The 
motley crowd of husbandmen that, armed with 
the household musket, had at first composed 
the besiegers, was now organized into some¬ 
thing like an army, of which the immortal 
Washington had been chosen commander-in¬ 
chief. His head-quarters were at Cambridge, 
while the troops were disposed at Roxbury 
and other points around and in the vicinity of 
Boston. The British, in consequence of their 
fleet, held supreme control on the side of the 
sea; but landward the Americans were in the 
ascendancy, and restricted the operations of the 
enemy by a vigorous blockade. 

Our hero had been actively engaged in the 
army during this period, having scarcely allowed 
himself time even to visit Isabel. In the glorious 
struggle at Bunker Hill he had played an active 
part, being one of the last to desert the redoubt. 


It is not our purpose, however, to linger on that 
celebrated battle, which has been described so 
frequently and by abler pens. 

We have said it was October. On one of the 
loveliest days of that lovely month, Isabel, while 
walking thoughtfully along a wood-side indulg¬ 
ing in sweet reveries, now listening to the sound 
of a rippling brook hidden among the trees, now 
watching the dead leaves as they floated grace¬ 
fully down from the branches, was met by a 
little boy, who, after several bashful attempts 
to address her, finally gave her to understand 
that a sick girl in the village earnestly desired 
to see her. Isabel did not know the invalid 
personally, but she had heard enough of her 
sad story to interest her, and accordingly she 
followed the boy without hesitation. 

When she arrived at the cottage of Ellen 
Manners—for, as the reader may have guessed, 
it was she who had summoned our heroine— 
she knocked gently, not wishing to disturb the 
sick girl if asleep, but a low voice desired her 
to enter, and with a noiseless step she crossed 
the threshold and stood in the presence of the 
invalid. 

A great change had come over Ellen since we 
last beheld her. Then she was in the bloom of 
health and beauty, a rose just opening to the 
light, full, blushing, voluptuous; now she was 
that rose torn from its stem, its stalk broken, its 
leaves faded, its first loveliness gone forever. 
And yet she was still beautiful; but it was a 
beauty that pained you to look on. The rounded 
outlines of her figure were departed, and her 
features had growh sharp and thin. Her face 
was pale as that of a corpse, and so transpa¬ 
rent it seemed as if you could behold every 
vein beneath the skin, even the most delicate: 
but on each cheek there Was a spot intensely 
red and glowing; while her eyes, now strangely 
large and luminous, fastened themselves on you 
with a power that thrilled your soul and made 
you almost shudder. Then her long, thin fin¬ 
gers, and the low, hollow cough—oh! what elo¬ 
quent warning they gave of that terrible foe of 
the young and beautiful, consumption. 

Yes! she was dying of that fell disease, or 
as some said of a broken-heart: two things often 
confounded, for consumption is frequently but 
another name for the latter. She had come 
home when she found herself betrayed, to beg 
her mother’s forgiveness and prostrate herself 
at her father’s feet; but her gray-haired sire had 
gone down to the grave with shame on her ac¬ 
count, and her mother was following fast after 
him. Neither had lifted up their heads since 
the day she fled from them. Her father had 
been a grave, austere man, a deacon in the 
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church, and the fall of his darling daughter had 
crushed his spirit at once so that he died in less 
than a month. Her mother lingered longer, but 
never dared to take her old seat in the meeting¬ 
house. She was fast sinking when her child 
came back repentant and flung herself into her 
arms; and the next day she died, though not 
until she had breathed forgiveness. 

Poor Ellen was utterly crushed by these events. 
She saw herself the murderer of her parents, and 
never ceased upbraiding herself day or night. At 
first they feared she would lay hands on herself 
and seek refuge from her torture of mind in a 
violent death: then they trembled lest her rea¬ 
son should give way: but their alarm on these 
accounts finally subsided, yet only to give place 
to a new terror. She began to show unmis- 
takeable signs of a decline : the hacking cough, 
the fever at night, the fatal hectic on the cheek. 
Her friends, for Ellen still had friends, who, 
when they heard her story, looked on her as 
more sinned against than sinning, exerted them¬ 
selves to do early all that science then taught as 
beneficial in her terrible disease, and, in order 
that she might gain peace of mind if possible, 
she was removed to a married sister’s house in 
a distant part of the country, and hence her 
presence in the vicinity of Isabel. 

But no change of scene could rescue the victim 
from her destined end. Her heart was broken, 
nor did she wish to live. Her every thought was 
now bent on preparing for the great change so 
rapidly approaching: her bible was scarcely ever 
out of her hands: and if tears of contrition, or 
humble faith on the cross have ever availed the 
sinner, the wronged and repentant Ellen had be¬ 
come, even on earth, almost a saint for heaven. 
With meek forgiveness only did she speak of her 
betrayer.' Often, in the night, they heard her 
voice praying earnestly for him. But on one 
subject she was inflexible. Captain Howell had 
wooed her under a false name, and she never 
would betray his real one, so that her relatives 
still continued ignorant who her seducer was. 

Of late, however, she began to waver in her 
resolution to let the secret die with her. The 
gossip of the village sometimes even reached 
her chamber, so that she had heard long since 
of Isabel’s engagement to Capt. Howell. Igno¬ 
rant that there were two of that name, and mis¬ 
led by seeing her seducer pass in company with 
Isabel, she naturally supposed that he was about 
to wed our heroine. She had long debated with 
herself whether it was not her duty to reveal 
to Isabel the character of her future husband. 
Some latent tenderness for Captain Howell per¬ 
haps restrained her; but as death drew nearer 
her course became more clear. She knew, from 


what she had been told in Boston, that the wealth 
of Isabel was his chief inducement to the match. 
At last she arrived at the conviction that it was 
her duty to tell our heroine the whole truth. She 
did not, however, put her design into execution 
for some weeks, fearing lest she might be wrong; 
but the more she thought on the subject, the more 
obvious her path appeared to her; and now, with 
the hand of death already laid coldly on her heart, 
she acknowledged that the interview could not 
be longer put off. 

When Isabel entered, Ellen raised her eyes and 
looked long on our heroine. Before that match¬ 
less beauty she inwardly acknowledged her own 
to have been inconsiderable even in its palmiest 
day. 

“ You are very beautiful, lady,” she said. “ I 
do not wonder at him. But you are thinking 
what could induce me, a stranger, to send for 
you. Sit down.” Then turning to the family, 
she desired to be left alone with her guest. Her 
sister, accordingly, after shaking up the pillows 
of the chair in which the invalid sat, left the 
room, leading her children by the hand. 

At the expiration of half an hour Isabel came 
forth from the chamber weeping, and summoned 
the family to return to the invalid. Ellen’s eyes, 
as well as our heroine’s, showed traces of tears. 
But no allusion was made by either of the girls 
to what passed during their secret interview. 
Isabel sat down by Ellen’s side, and clasping 
that thin hand in hers, looked up into the inva¬ 
lid’s face with a gaze where sympathy, tender¬ 
ness, and a common bond of suffering were all 
combined. 

“I feel I am growing weaker,” said Ellen, 
faintly. And she pressed Isabel’s hand as she 
said—“you will not leave me yet?” 

Oh! it was a beautiful sight—these two girls, 
so different in their loveliness, yet both so alike 
in the blight of their young hearts. Isabel gazing 
up into the invalid’s face with eyes blinded with 
tears: Ellen looking down on her with a smile of 
ineffable affection. 

“ No, I will not leave you!” said Isabel. “ Rest 
your head, dear, on my shoulder; for you have 
agitated yourself too much, and ought now to try 
and sleep.” 

“ I shall soon want neither sleep nor sooth¬ 
ing,” said the invalid, in a tone that brought 
tears to every eye: then she added, tenderly 
parting Isabel’s hair on her forehead. “You 
forgive me, do you ? You do not think I have 
done wrong by telling you ?” 

“Oh! no,” said Isabel. “You have saved 
me fjorn a terrible gulf!” And her whole frame 
shuddered. “I bless you for your words. To 
what a villain would I have been linked! When 
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I look on you I wonder that such a wretch is 
permitted to live.” 

“Do not think of me,” said Ellen. “Sorrow 
and I have long been sisters. It is you, whose 
whole earthly happiness has been destroyed in a 
single hour—it is you who should be pitied.” 

Isabel lifted her head proudly, her eyes flash¬ 
ing through tears. 

“ Such a man cannot make me unhappy,” she 
said, “may God assist me not to hate him! I 
have no fear,” she added, with bitter scorn, 
“that I shall ever love him. It is difficult to 
speak calmly of such a base wretch.” 

“Hush! hush!” said Ellen. “I forgive him 
as I hope I have been forgiven! I once loved 
him dearly—oh! may he yet repent. I will pray 
for him in a better world.” 

Every one present was weeping. Ellen looked 
on them all and resumed in a faint voice. 

“ Do not weep for me. Rather weep for those 
who suffer and are left behind. For myself I am 
full of peace. I am going home, going to join 
my parents.” And her eyes, fixed on vacancy, 
beamed with strange lustre as she continued— 
“they stand on the shores of the immortal river 
smiling and beckoning for me. Oh! thank God.” 

The day was now fast drawing to a close, and 
as the shadows began to deepen in the room, the 
steps of those moving in and out became more 
stealthyand hushed. A strange awe crept over 
all. Even the little child of three years old 
which stood holding by its mother’s gown, gazed 
wonderingly on the invalid’s face, and seemed 
to feel that some terrible but unseen presence 
was waiting on the threshold. As they looked, 
a shadow came over that wan countenance, 
slowly and mysteriously, like the twilight that 
steals across a summer sky. Darker, darker, 
darker—the light within the vase was going out! 

The window was up and the sweet evening 
air coming in, grew hushed and stood still in 
that holy presence. The shout of the gleesome 
school-boys on the village green, died to a whis¬ 
per and paused on the sill. The gay glitter of 
the setting sun flashed from the water of the 
neighboring mill-pond j but approaching that 
room was made solemn and subdued at once. 
The breath scarcely came and went in the anx¬ 
ious spectators. Silence and awe over all, and 
in the midst—death! 

Ellen had slept a few minutes uneasily on 
Isabel’s bosom. But now her marble features 
lighted up, she stirred and waked. 

“Are the church bells ringing?” she asked, 
suddenly. “Ah! I see—it is the rustling of 
the leaves. Strange! how everything is full 
of music. I know you all,” she said, looking 
around with a sweet smile, “ do not think my 


; mind wanders. But you cannot tell what I see 
and listen to: you will know some dayl'God 
bless you all!” 

She held out one hand to her sister : the other 
was already clasped by Isabel, whose tears were 
: failing fast. She looked lovingly first on one, 

; then on the other. 

Just at that moment the setting sun shot its 
last beam into the room, and a halo, like that of 
| an angel, played around the head of the invalid. 
Oh, how gloriously beautiful wa9 the rapt ex¬ 
pression of her face! How the room seemed 
filled with celestial light! Then darkness fell 
u^pon them. They were with the dead! 

(to be continued.) 


TO THE STAR VENUS. 

BY T. F. WOODFORD. 

Bright Evening Star! Bright Evening Star! 

That shinest in the Western sky, 

And gazest on me from afar 

With such a soft, mild-beaming eye— 

Like thine own namesake, who was sung 
Goddess of Beauty, and of Love, 

Thou art the brightest gem among 
The scatter’d diamondsa^ove! 

Say, star, art thou the shining realm 
Where Beauty’s goddess reigns on high, 
And ever holds her brilliant court— 

Presiding there in majesty? 

Well might we dream that it were so— 

And that thy silver light doth come 
From Venus’ soft and queenly eyes, 

Or emanate from her bright throne! 

Sweet star of Love! beneath thy rays 
Have many tender lovers strayed! 

And still full many a lover strays 
In thy soft light, and wooes his maid! 

How many a low, impassion’d tale 
Of love, beneath thee hath been told! 

How many a troth-plight been exchang’d— 
How many a kiss—more priz’d than gold! 

Sweet lamp of Heaven! upon thy light— 

In ages that have pass’d away— 

The Chaldean shepherds fondly gazed, 

As on their moonlit hills they lay. 

Thy gentle light they watch no more, 

Nor tend their flocks upon the hill— 

The Chaldean race hath pass’d away— 

Yet there thou shinest brightly still! 

Bright planet! thou did’st shine on high 
When first the march of Time began— 
When in the lay of love and joy 
The morning stars together sang! 

And there, with radiance undimm’d, 

Thou’It shine, till that appointed day 
When all the spheres of Heaven sublime, 

And Time, and thou shalt pass away! 
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THE LORD OF ARUSTEIN. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Not far from the terrible mountain of the 
Brocken, and in the very centre of the hill of 
the Hartz, is seen a level and verdant strip of 
land, seeming, like an emerald gem set, by the 
hand of nature, amid the savage heights around. 
It is not far from the little town of Aschersleben, 
the inhabitants of which still love to tell the fol¬ 
lowing legend. 

Ages ago the blooming daughters of the neigh¬ 
boring burghers were in the habit of assembling 
on a summer’s evening, when the weather was 
fine, to enjoy one another’s society in this en¬ 
chanting vale; during which the dance was never 
forgotten. Besides, it was a custom for all young 
brides on the day before their nuptials, to meet 
here the playmates of their infant years, whose 
circle they were about to quit forever, and to 
join in a parting dance, along with the bordering 
tenants of the well known scene. 

A party happened to have met here, previous 
to a wedding, and were on the point of escorting 
home their rich and beautiful betrothed, late on 
a clear moonlight night, with all the mirthful 
triumph of dancing, innocent gaiety, and song. 
Not the whole of the guests, however, were 
destined to reach their home. Two of the most 
beautiful maidens disappeared; and, notwith¬ 
standing the most active exertions on the part 
of their friends and relatives, no trace of them 
could be discovered; their seats remained that 
night vacant in the domestic circle, and within 
a few hours ail was confusion; no less among 
the parents than in the surrounding abodes. 
Many weeping eyes were kept awake; their 
lovers swore the deadliest revenge; for they 
found reason to suspect that under the veil of 
night a grievous wrong had been premeditated, 
and perhaps accomplished, which left them noth¬ 
ing but the hope of revenge. 

And in part their fears were well grounded. 
Some domestics in the service of the chief of 
Arustein, becoming acquainted with the hour of 
the intended festival, had the audacity, for the < 
purpose of amusing themselves and indulging 
their master’s propensities, to lie concealed in \ 
an adjacent thicket. Under cover of the night, < 
they succeeded in seizing upon two of the dan- < 
cers, who happening to stray from their com- \ 
panions, had approached nearest to them, and < 
they were instantly conveyed, amid shouts of < 
surrounding revelry and rejoicings, unheard, into < 
the neighboring Hartz mountains, until a fit < 
time should occur to convey jhem to their ulti- < 
mate destination in Raubberg. ’ 

5 * 


; Scarcely had the sun streaked the horizon on 
| the following morning, when a number of the 
| citizens, whose anxiety had kept them awake, 

! were seen assembled before their doors, in order 

> to advise with the suffering parents on the best 
| measures to be adopted. Soon they learned that 
\ a secret messenger who had been despatched 

> upon some private affair, and was returning, 

> ere day-break, over the mountains, had heard 
\ sufficient to prove the forcible abduction of the 
l young women, although he had lost the track of 
$ the robbers among the hills. There was rea- 
S son, however, to conclude that they must reside 
s somewhere upon the Arustein; but their haunts 
S were still a secret. The magistrate, upon this, 

> being made acquainted with the facts, instantly 

> solicited a meeting of the relatives of the ab- 

> ducted parties, along with all the elders of the 

> place, while they attempted in the meantime to 
| preserve calmness and moderation in the minds 
| of the incensed citizens. The chief part of the 

assembly were for instantly arming the whole 
of the inhabitants capable of bearing arms, in 
order, if possible, to surprise and destroy the 
hated and notorious castle of Arustein, which, 
they said, ought long since to have been levelled 
with the ground. But, besides the uncertainty of 
the information received, it was justly remarked 
by the magistrates who presided, that it would 
require months of open and decided hostility 
to capture so powerful and well-provisioned a 
castle as that of Raubberg, whence the formi¬ 
dable enemy made his depredations; while, 
moreover, the present case called for instant 
redress. 

At length, after a long and stormy discussion 
of the most efficacious means for obtaining it, 
during which the heads of the more bold and 
indignant had leisure to grow cooler, it was 
agreed to adopt the last suggestion of one of 
the oldest magistrates, who explained to the 
council the superior opinion he entertained of 
a rtcse de guerre , by which he trusted that the 
freedom of the abducted party would be more 
speedily accomplished. 

In the first place every one must return quietly 
back to his own house, concealing his feelings of 
indignation and revenge, as well as he could. 
Then, just as if nothing extraordinary had oc¬ 
curred at the late festival—as if the absence of 
none of the party had been noticed, or that 
their return was quietly expected, another nup¬ 
tial evening should be as soon as possible an¬ 
nounced, with even more bustle and splendor 
than the former; all their neighbors to be invited 
to the dance, and information sent by trusty 
messengers to the adjacent villages around. 

Accordingly, these same tidings reached the 
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ears of tlie lord of Arustein, who, on receiving t 
an invitation along with his knights and esquires, ! 
loudly ridiculed the stupidity of the poor citizens, i 
who thus actually threw their daughters in his ? 
way. Then, amidst oaths and laughter, a still > 
more extended incursion than the former was ? 
determined upon, the whole of the party present \ 
declaring that they would, this time, each and j 
every one seize on his individual prey, after the \ 
close of the dance. < 

About twilight on the appointed day, the mea- i 
dow was seen covered with beautiful groups of ! 
dancers; yet, with all this, no virgins this day \ 
trod the scene—they were safe in their parental j 
mansions. It was the stout citizens, and next 
to them their eldest boys, who were arrayed in j 
women’s attire, with newly sharpened weapons 
concealed under their clothes, all intent upon j 
avenging the honor of their daughters—their j 
sisters, or their betrothed, and forever in future j 
to secure it. They began the dance with sounds j 
of revelry and mirth, yet somewhat subdued to j 
tones of womanhood, while their hearts throbbed \ 
for vengeance, until the approach of midnight, i 
when their trusty scouts brought word of the yet j 
near and nearer advance of the lord of Arustein, \ 
approaching softly toward the spot. < 

Now the dancing party seems to break up— j 
concluding with the old national figures, and j 
singing, and apparently drawing homeward. \ 
But, behold! the next moment the chief of j 
Arustein burst into the midst of them, followed \ 
by his knights and pages, on horseback and on s 
foot, all eager to join in the pursuit, of which j 
they vainly hoped that their former depredation 5 
was only a poor specimen. s 

They let him advance; and the chief no sooner S 
found himself in the midst of the dancers, than > 
he threw himself from his steed in order to enjoy j 
the pleasure and applause of bearing off the in- \ 
tended bride with his own hands. But what j 
was the feeling he experienced, when, as with l 
a thundering voice and a laugh of joy he claimed > 
the bride for himself, the bright steel flashed in \ 
his eyes, and smote his outstretched arm, before > 
he could draw it back, quite through and through. \ 
Smarting with pain, and uttering curses of re- 5 
venge, he started back to regain his steed. But > 
ten strong arms were about him; he felt himself > 
pinioned hand and foot and neck, as if chains of ! 
iron girt him round. Some of the knights and 
pages who hastened with threats to his assist¬ 
ance, were, after a short struggle, overpowered 
and secured; most of them, however, escaped, 
with cries of terror and surprise, and wounded 
with sabres or with stones. 

The chief culprit, however, was carried with 
shouts of triumph into the city. There the lord 


of Arustein was thrown forthwith into a large, 
solitary dungeon, and there he confessed, on be¬ 
holding the preparations for his approaching exe¬ 
cution, the deeds he had perpetrated and further 
intended to accomplish. The young ladies were, 
at his own command, immediately delivered to 
their friends; in consequence of which, after 
paying a heavy penalty, and taking a memorable 
oath never to commit any offence against the 
city or its inhabitants, he was released from 
his chains. But these chains, in which he for 
months languished, are still preserved, and are 
now to be seen in the town-house at Ascher- 
sleben. e. h. m. 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S BIBLE. 

BT D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 

The nearing hand of Time hath wrought 
Its work upon thee, book divine; 

But still in vain Time’s breath hath sought 
To tarnish thee, thou holy shrine. 

Thy words are still all meek and true, 

Thy promises are yet secure; 

And still thou bringest to our view 
Thy stainless precepts, deep and pure. 

I gaze upon thy time-worn leaves, 

Thy silver clasps so dull and faded— 

And memory round my spirit weaves 
A pleasant scene, though gently shaded 

By the long, dreamy years since she 
Passed like an angel from the earth; 

Since her mild features ceased to be 
Among those smiling round our hearth. 

Thou liest where she placed thee last; 

And as I look upon thy covers, 

Thou relic of the happy past, 

Her gentle spirit round thee hovers. 

I see her hand all wan and white 
Upon thy sacred pages rest, 

And on her brow a crown of light, 

By angel fingers lightly prest. 

I hear her voice all low and sweet, 

As tremblingly it breathes a prayer; 

And even now methinks I feel 
Her hand upon my flowing hair. 

Thou sainted ones! the earth is heaped 
In coldness on thy throbless breast; 

But long ago thy spirit found 
In Heaven its peaceful, happy rest! 


EPITAPH 

ON TWO YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Two dew-drops, glistening on the stem, 

A moment to us given; 

We scarce h&d learned to cherish them, 
When they went up to Heaven. B. F. T. 
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THREE WAYS OF MANAGING A HUSBAND. 

BY MART ALESCINA SMITH. 

To those who have never tried the experiment, 
the manag ment of a husband may seem a very 
easy matter. I thought so once, but a few years’ 
hard experience has compelled me to change my 
mind. When I married Mr. Smith, which was 
about ten years ago, I was not altogether blind 
to his faults and peculiarities; but then he had 
so many solid virtues that these were viewed < 
as minor considerations. Besides, I flattered ; 
myself that it would be the easiest thing in the 


Mr. Smith said to me as we sat quite lover-like 
on the sofa in the evening. 

“I met Miss Williams as I came home this 
evening-” 

“For mercy*S sake, Mr. Smith! don’t say 
Miss when you speak of a married woman. It 
is excessively vulgar.” I was not aware that 
I had spoken in a very offensive way, but I 
noticed an instant change in Mr. Smith. He 
replied with some dignity of tone and manner. 

“ I ask your pardon, madam; but I didn’t say 
Miss . I am not quite so ignorant as all that 
comes to.” 

“ Oh, yes, Mr. Smith, but you did say it,” I 


world to correct what was not exactly to my < replied, quite astonished at this unexpected de¬ 
taste. It is no matter of especial wonder that I > nial. 

should have erred in this, for Mr. Smith, while J “Excuse me for saying that you are in error,” 
a lover, really appeared to have no will of his i he returned, drawing himself up. “I never say 
own, and no thought of himself. It was only ) Miss for Mrs.” 

necessary for me to express a wish, and it was \ “Why Mr. Smith! You always say it. I 
gratified. \ have noticed it a hundred times. I believe I 

I soon found, much to my disappointment, ; can hear pretty correctly.” 
that there is a marked difference between ahus- > “In this instance you certainly have not.” 
band and a lover; it was at least so in the case j Mr. Smith was growing warm, and I felt the 
of Mr. Smith, and observation, since I have had j blood rushing to my face. A rather tart reply 
my eyes open, satisfies me that it is so in most ? was on my lips, but I bit them hard and suc- 
cases. I must own, in justice to all parties, \ ceeded in keeping them closed, 
however, that this difference is made more ap- \ A deep silence followed. In a little while Mr. 
parent by a want of knowledge, on the other \ Smith took up a newspaper and commenced read- 
side, in regard to the difference between the re- j ing,and I found some relief for a heavy pressure 
lation of a wife and a sweetheart—between the that was upon my bosom, in the employment of 
wooed and the won. hem-stitching a fine pocket-handkerchief. 


There were a good many little things in Mr. ) And this was the return I had met for a kind 
Smith which I had noticed before marriage, that j attempt to correct a mistake of my husband’s, 
I made up my mind to correct as soon as I had that made him liable to ridicule on the charge 
an opportunity to apply the proper means. He j of vulgarity! And to deny, too, that he said 
had a fashion of saying “Miss” for “Mrs.,” as “Miss,” when I had been worried about it for 
“Miss Jones” and “Miss Peters” for “Mrs. ; more than a year. It was too bad! 

Jones” and “Mrs. Peters.” This sounded ex- j After this Mr. Smith was very particular in 

ceedingly vulgar to my ears, and I waited almost 1 saying, when he spoke of a married woman 

impatiently for the time to come when I could = to me, Misses. The emphasis on the second 

use the perogative of a wife for its correction, j syllable was much too strongly marked to be 

He had an ungraceful way of lounging in his > pleasant on my ears. I was terribly afraid he 
chair and half reclining on the sofa, even in j would say “ Mistress,” thus going off into the 
company, that was terrible. It made me uneasy > opposite extreme of vulgarity, 
from head to foot. Then he said, “I shew it to j This first attempt to put my husband straight 
him” for “I showed it to him,”— “often” for > had certainly not been a very pleasant one. He 
“oft’n”—and “ olleeged ” for “obliged.” Be- j had shown, unexpectedly to me, a humor that 
sides these there were sundry other things that ! could by no means be called amiable; and by 
worried me not a little. But I consoled myself j which I was both grieved and astonished. I 
with the reflection that when I became Mrs. made up my mind that I would be very careful 
Smith all these little matters would vanish like in future how I tried my hand at reforming him. 
frost in the sunshine. I was, also, doomed to But his oft repeated “he shew it to me,” and 
be mistaken; but let me give my experience for j; “ obleeged ,” soon fretted me so sorely that I was 
tjje teneSt of those who ajre to come after me. forced to come down upon him again, which I 
Wl had been married just ten days, and I had did at a time when I felt more than usually an- 
begyi to feel that I was really a wife, and had «; noyed. I cannot remember now precisely what 
a right to say and do a little as I pleased, when I said to him, but I know that I put him into an 
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ill-humor, and that it was cloudy weather in 
the house for a week, although the sun shone 
brightly enough out of doors. His “shew it to 
me” and “obleeged,” were, however, among 
the things that had been after that. So much 
was gained; although there were times when I 
half suspected that I had lost more than I had 
gained. But I persevered, and, every now and 
then, when I got “ worked up” about something, 
administered the rod of correction. 

Gradually I could see that my husband was 
changing, and, as I felt, for the worse. Scarcely 
a year had passed before he would get into a pet 
if I said the least word to him. He couldn’t 
bear anything from me. This seemed very un¬ 
reasonable, and caused me not only to sigh, 
but to shed many a tear over his perverseness. 
From the thoughtful, ever considerate, self-sac¬ 
rificing lover, he had come to be disregardful of 
my wishes, careless of my comfort, and indif¬ 
ferent to my society. Still I felt by no means 
inclined to give him up; was by no means dis¬ 
posed to let him have his own way. It was 
clear to my minc^that I had rights as well as he 
had; and I possessed resolution enough to be 
ready to maintain them. His self-will and in¬ 
difference to my wishes roused in me a bitter 
and contentious spirit; and, in an evil hour, I 
determined that I would make a struggle for the 
mastery. An opportunity was not long delayed. 
The Philharmonic Society had announced one of 
its splendid concerts. A lady friend, who had 
frequently attended these concerts, called in to 
see me, and, by what she said, filled me with a 
desire to enjoy the fine musical treat that had 
been announced for that very evening. 

When Mr. Smith came home at dinner he said, 
before I had time to mention the concert— 

“ Mary I ’ve taken a fancy to go and see F^nny 
Ellsler to-night, and as there will be no chance 
of getting a good seat this afternoon, I took the 
precaution to secure tickets as I came home to 
dinner. I would have sent the porter with a* 
note to know whether there was anything to 
prevent your going to-night, but he has been out 
all the morning, and I concluded that, even if 
there should be some slight impediment in the 
way, you could easily set it aside.” 

Now this I thought too much. To go and 
buy tickets to see Fanny Ellsler dance, and take 
it for granted that I would lay everything aside 
to go, when I had set my heart on attending the 
Philharmonic Concert! 

“You are a strange man, Mr. Smith,” I said. 
“ You ought to know that I don’t care a fig about 
seeing Fanny Ellsler. I don’t relish such kind of 
performances. You at least might have waited 
until you come home to dinner and asked the 


i 

! 

| 


question. I don’t believe a word about the 
good seats all being taken this morning. But 
its just like you! To go and see this dancer 
toss her feet about was a thing you had made 
up your mind to do, and I was to go along 
whether I liked it or not.” 

“You talk in rather a strange way, Mrs. 
Smith,” said my husband, evidently offended. 

“I don’t see that I do,” replied I, warming. 
“ The fact is, Mr. Smith, you seem to take it 
for granted that I am nobody. Here I’ve been 
making all my calculations to go to the Philhar¬ 
monic to-night, and you come home with tickets 
for the theatre. But I can tell you plainly that 
I am not going to see Fanny Ellsler, and that I 
am going to the Philharmonic.” 

This was taking a stand that I had never 
taken before. In most of my efforts to make 
my husband go my way, he had succeeded in 
making me go his way. This always chafed 
me dreadfully. I fretted and scolded, and “all 
that sort of thing,” but it was no use, I could 
not manage him. The direct issue of “ I wont” 
and “ I will” had not yet been made, and I was 
sometime in coming to the resolution to have a 
struggle, fiercer than ever for the ascendancy. 
I fondly believed that for peace sake he would 
not stand firm if he saw me resolute. Under 
this view of the case I made the open averment 
that I would not go to the theatre. I expected 
that a scene would follow, but I was mistaken. 
Mr. Smith did, indeed, open his eyes a little 
wider, but he said nothing. 

Just then the bell announced that dinner was 
on the table. Mr. Smith arose and led the way 
to the diner-room with a firm step. Before we 
were married he wouldn’t have dreamed of thus 
preceding me! I was fretted at this little act. 
It indicated too plainly what was in the man. 

Dinner passed in silence. I forced myself to 
eat that I might appear unconcerned. On rising 
from the table, Mr. Smith left the house without 
saying a word. 

You may suppose I didn’t feel very comfor¬ 
table during^ the afternoon. I had taken my 
stand, and my intention was to maintain it to 
the last. That Mr. Smith would yield I had no 
doubt at first. But as evening approached, and 
the trial-time drew near, I had some misgivings. 

Mr. Smith came home early. 

“Mary,” he said, in his usual pleasant way, 
“ I have ordered a carriage to be here at half 
pa3t seven. We mustn’t leave home later, as 
the curtain rises at eight.” 

“What curtain rises? Where do you think 
of going?” t 

“ To see Fanny Ellsler of course. I mentioned 
to you at dinner time that I had tickets.” ’ 
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This was said very calmly. 

“And 1 told you at dinner time that I was 
going to the Philharmonic and not to see this 
dancer.” I tried to appear as composed as he 
was, but failed in the attempt altogether. 

“You were aware that I had tickets for the 
theatre before you said that,” was the cold an¬ 
swer he made. 

“Of course I was.” 

“Very well, Mary. You can do as you like. 
The carriage will be here at half past seven. If 
you are then ready to go to the theatre, I shall 
be happy to have your company.” And my 
husband, after saying this with a most unruffled 
manner, politely bowed and retired to the parlor. 

1 was on fire. But I had no thought of yield¬ 
ing. 

At half past seven I was ready. I heard the 
carriage drive up to the door and the bell ring. 

“Mary,” called my husband at the bottom 
of the stair-case, in a cheerful tone, “are you 
ready ?” 

“ Ready to go where ?” I asked on descending. 

“To the theatre.” 

“I am ready for the concert,” I answered in 
as composed a voice as I could assume. 

“ J am not going to the concert to-night, Mrs. 
Smith. I thought you understood that,” firmly 
replied iny husband. “ I am going to see Fanny 
Ellsler. If you will go with me, I shall be very 
happy to have your company. If not I must go 
alone.” 

“And I am going to the Philharmonic. I 
thought you understood that,” I replied, with 
equal resolution. 

“Oh! very well,” he said, not seeming to be 
at all disturbed. “ Then you can use the car¬ 
riage at the door. I will walk to the theatre.” 

Saying this, Mr. Smith turned from me deli¬ 
berately and walked away. I heard him tell the 
driver of the carriage to take me to the Musical 
Fund Hall; then I heard the street door close, 
and then I heard my husband’s footsteps on the 
pavement as he left the house. Without hesi¬ 
tating a moment for reflection, I followed to the 
door, entered the carriage, and ordered the man 
to drive me—where? I had no ticket for the 
concert; nor could I go alone! 

“To the Musical Fund Hall, I believe, ma¬ 
dam,” he said, standing with his fingers touch¬ 
ing the rim of his hat. 

I tried to think what T should do. To be 
conquered was hard. And it was clear that I 
could not go alone. 

“No,” I replied, grasping hold of the first 
suggestion that came to my mind. “Drive me 
to No. — Walnut street.” 

I had directed him to the house of my sister, 


where I thought I would stay until after eleven 
o’clock, and then return home, leaving my hus¬ 
band to infer that I had been to the concert. 
But long before I had reached my sister’s house 
I felt so miserable that I deemed it best to call 
out of the window to the driver, and direct him 
to return. On arriving at home, some twenty 
minutes after I had left it, I went up to my 
chamber, and there had a hearty crying spell to 
myself. I don’t know that I ever felt so bad 
before in my life. I had utterly failed in this 
last vigorous contest with my husband, who 
had come off perfectly victorious. Many bitter 
things did I write against him in my heart, and 
largely did I magnify his faults. I believe I 
thought over everything that occurred since we 
were married, and selected therefrom whatever 
could justify the conclusion that he was a self- 
willed, overbearing, unfeeling man, and did not 
entertain for me a particle of affection. 

It was clear that I had not been able to manage 
my spouse; determined as I had been to correct 
all his faults, and make him one of the best, most 
conciliating, and loving of husbands, with whom 
my wish would be law. Still I could not think 
of giving up. The thought of being reduced to 
a tame, submissive wife, who could hardly call 
her soul her own, was not for a moment to be 
entertained. On reflection it occurred to me 
that I had, probably, taken the wrong method 
with my husband. There was a touch of stub¬ 
bornness in his nature that had arrayed itself 
against my too earnest efforts to bend him to 
my will. A better way occurred. I had heard 
it said by some one, or had read it somewhere, 
that no man was proof against a woman’s tears. 

On the present occasion I certainly felt much 
more like crying than laughing, and so it was 
no hard matter, I can honestly aver, to appear 
bathed in tears on my husband’s return between 
eleven and twelve o’clock from the theatre. I 
cried from vexation as much as from any other 
feeling. 

When Mr. Smith came up into the chamber 
where I lay, I greeted his presence with half 
a dozen running sobs, which he answered by 
whistling the “ Craccovienne J” I continued to 
sob, and he continued to whistle for the next ten 
minutes. By that time he was ready to get into 
bed, which he did quite leisurely, and laid him¬ 
self down upon his pillow with an expression 
of satisfaction. Still I sobbed on, thinking that 
every sighing breath I drew, was, in spite of his 
seeming indifference, a pang to his heart. But 
from this fond delusion, a heavily drawn breath, 
that was almost a snore, aroused me. I raised 
up and looked^ over at the man—he was sound 
asleep! 
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A good, hearty cry to myself was all the satis¬ 
faction I had, and then I went to sleep. On the 
next morning I met Mr. Smith at the breakfast 
table with red eyes and a sad countenance. But 
he did not seem to notice either. 

“I hope you enjoyed yourself at the concert 
last night,” he said. “I was delighted at the 
theatre. Fanny danced divinely. Her’s is truly 
the poetry of motion.” 

Now this was too much! I will leave it to 
any reader—any female reader I mean—whether 
this was not too much. I burst into a flood of 
tears and immediately withdrew, leaving my 
husband to eat his breakfast alone. He sat the 
usual time, which provoked me exceedingly. If 
he had jumped up from the table and left the 
house I would have felt that I had made some 
impression upon him. But to take things in 
this calm way! What had I gained ? Nothing 
as I could see. After breakfast Mr. Smith came 
up to the chamber, and seeing my face buried in 
a pillow weeping bitterly—I had increased the 
flow of tears 09 hearing him ascending the stairs 
—said in a low voice— 

“ Are you not well, Mary ?” 

I made no answer, but continued to weep. 
Mr. Smith stood for the space of about a minute, 
but asked no further question. Then, without 
uttering a word, he retired from the chamber, 
and in a little while after I heard him leave the 
house. I cried now in good earnest. It was 
plain that my husband had no feeling; that he 
did not care whether I was pleased or sad. But 
I determined to give him a fair trial. If I failed 
in this new way what was I to do ? The thought 
of becoming the passive slave of a domestic 
tyrant was dreadful. I felt that I could not live 
in such a state. When Mr. Smith came home 
at dinner time I was in my chamber, ready pre¬ 
pared for a gush of tears. As he opened the 
door I looked up with streaming eyes, and then 
hid my face in a pillow. 

“Mary,” he said, with much kindness in his 
voice, “ what ails you ? Are you sick ?” he laid 
his hand upon mine as he spoke. 

But I did not reply. I meant to punish him 
well for what he had done as a lesson for the 
future. I next expected him to draw his arm 
around me, and be very tender and sympathizing 
in his words and tones. But no such thing! He 
quietly withdrew the hand he had placed upon 
mine; and stood by me I could feel, though not 
see, in a cold, erect attitude. 

“Are you not well, Mary?” he asked again. 

I was still silent. A little while after I heard 
him moving across the floor, and then the cham¬ 
ber door shut. I was once more alone. 

When the bell rung for dinner, I felt half 


sorry that I had commenced this new mode of 
managing my husband, but as I had begun I 
was determined to go through with it. “He’ll 
at least take care how he acts in the future,” I 
said. I did not leave my chamber to join my 
husband at the dinner table. He sat his usual 
time, as I could tell by the ringing of the bell 
for the servant to change the plates and bring 
in the dessert. I was exceedingly fretted; and 
more so by his returning to his business without 
calling up to see me, and making another effort 
to dispel my grief. 

For three days I tried this experiment upon 
my husband, who bore it with the unflinching 
heroism of a martyr. I was forced, at last, to 
come to, but I was by no means satisfied that my 
new mode was a failure. For all Mr. Smith’s 
assumed indifference, I knew that he had been 
troubled at heart, and I was pretty well satisfied 
that he would think twice before provoking me 
to another essay of tears. Upon the whole, I 
felt pretty sure that I had discovered the means 
of doing with him as I pleased. 

A few weeks of sunshine passed—I must own 
that the sun did not look so bright, nor feel so 
warm as it had done in former times—and then 
our wills came once more into collision. But 
my tears fell upon a rock. I could not see that 
they made the least perceptible impression. Mr. 
Smith had his own way, and I cried about it until 
I got tired of that sport, and in very weariness 
gave over. For the space of a whole year I 
stood upon tears as my last defensible position. 
Sometimes I didn’t smile for weeks. But my 
husband maintained his ground like a hero. 

At last I gave up in despair. Pride, self- 
will, anger—all were conquered. I was a weak 
woman in the hands of a strong-minded man. 
If I could not love him as I wished to love him, 
I could at least obey. In nothing did I now op¬ 
pose him, either by resolute words or tears. If 
he expressed a wish, whether to me agreeable or 
not, I acquiesced. 

One day, not long after this change in my con¬ 
duct toward my husband—he said to me. 

“I rather think,Mary, we will spend a couple 
of weeks at Brandywine Springs instead of going 
to Cape May this season.” 

I replied. “Very well, dear;” although I 
had set my heart on going to the Capes. My 
sister and her husband, and a number of my 
friends were going do*wn, and 1 had anticipated 
a good deal of pleasure. I did not know of a 
single person who was going to the Brandywine 
Springs. But what was the use of entering into 
a contest with my husband. He would come off 
the conqueror spite of angry words or ineffectual 
tears. 

* 
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“The Springs are so much more quiet than 
the Capes,” said my husband. 

“Yes,” I remarked, “there is less gay com¬ 
pany there.” 

“Don’t you think you will enjoy yourself as 
• Well there as at the Capes ?” 

Now this was a good deal for my husband to 
say. I hardly knew what to make of it. 

“If you prefer going there, dear, let us go by 
all means,” I answered. I was not affecting 
anything, but was in earnest in what I said. 

Mr. Smith looked into my face for some mo¬ 
ments, and with unusual affection I thought. 

“Mary,” he said, “if you think the time will 
pass more pleasantly to you at the Capes, let us 
go there by all means.” 

“My sister Jane is going to the Capes,” I re¬ 
marked, with some little hesitation; “and so is 

Mrs. L-and Mrs. D-, and a good many 

more of our friends. I did think that I would 
enjoy myself there this season very much. But 
I have no doubt I shall find pleasant society at 
the Springs.” 

“ We will go to the Capes,” said my husband, 
promptly and cheerfully. 

“No,” said I, emulous now for the first time 
in a new cause. “I am sure the time will pass 
agreeably enough at the Springs. And as you 
evidently prefer going there, we will let the 
Capes pass for this year. 

“To the Capes, Mary, and nowhere else,” 
replied my husband, in the very best of humors. 
“ I am sure you will enjoy yourself far better 
there. I did not know your sister was going.” 

And to the Capes we went, and I did enjoy 
myself excellently well. As for my husband, I 
fiever saw him in a better state of mind. To 
me he was more like a lover than a husband. 
No, 1 will not say that either, for I can’t admit 
that a husband may not be as kind and affec¬ 
tionate as a lover; for he can and will be if 
managed rightly, and a great deal more really 
so. Whenever I expressed a wish it appeared 
to give him pleasure to gratify it. Seeing this, 
instead of suffering myself to be the mere reci¬ 
pient of kind attentions, I began to vie with him 
in the sacrifice of selfish wishes and feelings. 

It is wonderful how all was changed after 
this. There were no more struggles on my part 
to manage my husband, and yet I generally 
had things my own way. Before I could not 
turn him to the right nor the left, though I 
strove to do so with my utmost strength. Now 
I held him only with a silken fetter, and guided 
him without really intending to do so in almost 
any direction. 

Several years have passed since that ever-to- 
be-remembered, happy visit to Cape May. Not 


once since have I attempted any management of 
my husband, and yet it is a rare thing that my 
wish is not, as it used to be before we were 
married, his law. It is wonderful too how he 
has improved. I am sure he is not the same 
man that he was five years ago. But perhaps 
I see with different eyes. At any rate I am not 
the same woman; or, if the same, very unlike 
what I then was. 

So much, Mr. Editor, for my efforts to manage 
a husband. Of the three ways so faithfully tried 
your fair readers will be at no loss to determine 
which is best. I make these honest confessions 
for the good of my sex. My husband, Mr. John 
Smith, will be no little surprised if this history 
should meet his eye, and it is most likely to do 
so, for we take your magazine. But I have no 
idea that it will interrupt the present harmonious 
relations existing between us, but rather tend to 
confirm and strengthen them. 


LINES. * 

BT T. HEMPSTEAD. 

My heart hath its home with the sun and the morning, 
With all things the purest, most noble and fair,* 

The mountains, the woodlands, the lakelets and rivers, 
And the lights that are hung in the deep, upper air. 

My heart is where waves, woods and winds are rejoicing, 
It is where the lark and the whip-poor-will dwell; 

Where fountains are leaping, and green vines are 
creeping, 

And blue streams are weeping ’mid shadow and dell. 

My heart is away in the wild, glossy forest, 

Where the light on the mosses lies purple and dim; 

And the gush of the wind ’mid the leaves and branches # 
Is mingled in glee with the cataract’s hymn. 

It is where the temple and column are lying, 
Unattended and voiceless, and dumb in decay; 

And the Siroc is ringing its wail where the clinging 
Old ivy is flinging its screen o’er the way. 

Yet not ’midst the lonely old wilderness only, 

And not ’midst the shades and the cataract’s call; 

Nor where towering o’er me from crags wild and hoary, 
The pine in its glory looms giant and tall. 

I remember the house when we met, when we parted, 
Round my heart it shall cling like a spell to the last; 

The sad winds that uttered a woe as they fluttered 
The mad brook that muttered a curse as I past. 

Wild rill of the mountains! oh, glad be thy way 
Amid blossom and sunshine, and verdure and vine; ' 

Be thy life where the dew-drop and lily are smiling— 
Serener and fairer than ever was mine! 

We will meet when the brilliance and glory of Summer 
Wake a Paradise scene o’er the valleys again; 

And earth has the seeming of Innocence dreaming, 

And verdure springs gleaming on forest and plain. 
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THE PHYSICIAN OF LEIPSIG. 

BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 

It was the festival of Easter, many centuries 
ago; and crowds of the citizens and the peasantry 
in their holiday attire, were amusing themselves 
without the limits of the old and renowned city 
of Leipsig. Some were gathered around the jug¬ 
glers, who here and there exhibited their tricks; j 
some listened to itinerant musicians or ballad 
singers, some were conversing in groups; and 
all seemed intent on making the most of their 
holiday. A number of persons were passing in \ 
and out of a small house that stood a little apart; 
and their faces wore an expression different from 
the joyous or impatient looks of the multitude. > 
In that deserted dwelling lay a man, who had 
been injured by a fall from his horse, and who > 
was expected every moment to breathe his last. S 
The medical assistance that had been sum- \ 
moned in haste, was evidently altogether in f 
vain. The patient lay exhausted on the rude 
couch that had been prepared for him; the looks i 
of his attendants showed that hope was past, i 
Yet it was apparent, from his dress, that he was i 
a person of some rank, and able richly to reward 
any service rendered. ! 

Amid the general silence, there was a murmur \ 
at length of—“Teuscher!”—“Christophe Teus¬ 
cher!” The name was repeated several times; 
and presently a messenger was despatched on j 
horseback, with all speed, into the city. 

“And who is Christophe Teuscher?” asked a j 
peasant of an artizan whom he knew. ? 

“It is strange enough you have not heard of 
him,” was the reply. “ He is the best physician j 
*in all Leipsig—be he noble or burgher.” \ 

“Nay—that saith too much; or he would ere < 
now have had his deserts in fortune as well as 
praise.” \ 

“You know him not; nor how he fighteth \ 
against his own fame. Not only will he take j 
no fee, except where the patient is passing rich, \ 
but thanks ever seem to grieve him. I have 
seen him turn away with a look of bitterness j 
and humiliation, from the gratitude of those he i 
has saved from death by his marvellous cures, i 
When he has given back a wife to her husband, \ 
or a child to its parents, he has been known to 
rush in haste from the apartment, that he might 
escape the sight of their joy.” 

“ And once,” observed another of the group, 

“ when called to the death-bed of a sufferer whose 
disease baffled his skill—he was heard to burst 
into scornful laughter—saying as the sick expired 
before his eyes—‘behold—ye fools! what all our 
art is worth !*” 


“ Then of a certainty,” remarked the peasant, 
growing pale, “ he has either committed some 
dreadful crime, and is doing penance by his 
science of healing, or he is leagued with evil 
spirits.” 

“Neither one nor the other,” said another 
person. “Christophe is an excellent man, and 
loveth his fellow men only too well. I myself 
saw him when he went to his house that same 
night. I heard his laugh—of convulsive anguish 
—not of scorn! I followed him—for he saw me 
not in the darkness, even to his lonely dwelling. 
I watched at his door; I saw him weep—I heard 
his prayer—that Nature would aid him—would 
grant all he asked; would give him power over 
death. * There must be a means,’ he exclaimed, 
‘ of vanquishing this last foe! Oh, that the secret 
were mine! I would guard it sacredly! none 
should share it; it should die with me—when 
wearied of the burden of life, I should lay it 
down! Only the power I crave—the power to 
triumph over death—to snatch his prey from his 
grasp! Let that be mine—and no young bloom¬ 
ing life shall perish—where Teuscher comes!’” 

Much more discourse there was concerning 
the strange physician, and his wonderful cures. 
But ere long a movement without the hut, and 
a murmur of “Teuscher,” announced that he 
had arrived. Heedless of those who gazed on 
him, or of the whispers of curious spectators, he 
advanced at once to the bedside, and examined 
the patient. 

As he did so, a shade of gloom passed over his 
face, and he shook his head. The bystanders 
understood that there was no hope. 

Teuscher drew a phial from his vest, mingled 
a few drops in a cup of water, and directed that 
the wounded man should be raised to administer 
it. In vain! he was unable to swallow the medi¬ 
cine. A convulsion passed quickly over his fea¬ 
tures ; the leaden hue of death settled on his face; 
his head fell back—and in a few minutes all was 
over. 

“Too late!” muttered the physician, with a 
look almost of agony. “ One moment too late!” 

He turned and passed out of the door, regard¬ 
less of the salutations of many who knew him. 

While the bystanders were talking of what 
had occurred, Teuscher walked rapidly across 
the populated plain, taking no notice of any— 
till he had passed the last range of booths, and 
left the crowd behind him. The sun was setting 
—and threw rays of gold and purple over the 
particolored decorations of the festive scene. 
The universal gaiety was at its height; for the 
hour of breaking up was close at handf 

Suddenly the shrill note of a trumpet startled 
the physician from his gloomy reverie. Turning 
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to the side whence it came, he saw a little figure ^ 
of a man, of appearance so singular, that his < 
attention was at once arrested. His dress was < 
strange and fantastic to the last degree; his face \ 
deeply seamed with wrinkles, such as belong to < 
extreme old age; but his complexion was fresh < 

, as youth itself. His lips were of glowing red- < 
•»ness; his small, keen eyes flashed fire from be- < 
neath snow-white eyebrows; and his movements \ 
were rapid, elastic, and full of activity. 

^ Teuscher looked in some surprise at this ; 
strange personage, who immediately addressed 
hijp. 

f “Ah, there is the famous doctor!” he cried. 
“My respects to you, sir! and I should be in¬ 
finitely honored, if you would condescend to 
Step into my humble dwelling, and witness a 
few of my experiments!” 

“What are they?” asked Teuscher, while 
almost instinctively he followed the little man. 

‘‘Mere experiments, my dear sir,” answered l 
the stranger—“ experiments in the noble sciences S 
—in philosophy, astrology, necromancy. But I j 
am free to confess that I am not worthy to hold j 
a candle to you, learn£l doctor; although you S 
are yet but a young man; while I have wasted s 

three hundred years in vain efforts-” > 

“ Ha!” interrupted Teuscher—“ how say you ? s 
Are you three hundred years old ?” j 

The little man burst out a laughing. At last s 
he said—checking his mirth—“I said, learned j 
doctor, that I had wasted three hundred years l 
in trying to acquire knowledge. You may think s 
how old I must have been before I found out my j 
ignorance; and judge that I must have lived at j 
least four hundred years.” j 

Teuscher gazed on the speaker with astonish- > 
ment. His words seemed the realization of his j 
own wild visions, and he could not in spite of j 
his reason, in spite of experience, refuse belief. I 
The stranger took him by the hand, and led j 
him into a narrow and mean looking house. j 
“Enter, most learned sir,” he said. “You > 
mistrust me, I perceive; but I do not blame you ? 
nor take it amiss. There is a deal of jugglery \ 
and cheating in the world. But come, and look j 
for yourself; perhaps you may believe what you j 
see.” < 

The apartment into which the physician was \ 
introduced, was black with smoke, and lined j 
with various implements of surgery, and boxes l 
of medicine, besides skeletons and dried speci- j 
mens of numerous sorts, crocodiles, serpents in \ 
glass cases, &c. &c., all arranged in the most \ 
bizarre and fantastic manner. Teuscher smiled | 
in some contempt as he saw all this. His com- i 
panion observed it—and said—not without some- j 
thing like a sneer on his withered face. “ The i 
Vol. XII.— 6 


noble and learned doctor is quite in the right, to 
despise all this rubbish and mummery. It only 
serves me to keep my harlequin in condition, 
by producing an impression upon the people. 
They—as you know—cannot discern what is 
good, without something to dazzle their eyes 
as a preparation. , You, mine honored sir, will 
have the goodness to accompany me into my 
innermost sanctuary—if I may be allowed the 
expression. I make bold to think you will not 
fail to be satisfied.” 

Saying this, the little man led the way toward 
the end of the dingy room, where hung a dark 
curtain covered with strange figures and caba¬ 
listic characters. 

The old man drew aside the curtain, and led 
his guest into the open space beyond. This was 
very feebly lighted, and contained no other fur¬ 
niture than a bed, on which lay a figure dressed 
in a great variety of colors, and glittering with 
finery. At a signal from the little man, the 
figure sprang up with extraordinary agility, and 
with a bound stood directly before the two as 
they entered. At the same instant the room 
was filled with intense light. Teuscher glanced 
at the face of the goblin-like figure, and recoiled 
with an involuntary cry of terror. The goblin 
burst into a shrill laugh; sprang back and threw 
himself on the bed; while the old man drew the 
physician back into the apartment they had just 
quitted. 

“ You are somewhat disconcerted, worthy and 
learned sir, at the sight of my merry pet—my 
harlequin. And yet he is the living evidence 
that I really and truly possess the secret of baf¬ 
fling the power of death! I found him at the 
very last extremity; and he took rather an over¬ 
dose. I saved him, however, and have kept him 
these hundred and odd years in the same case— 
just as you see him—not a feature altered. How 
little and strong the lad is yet!” 

Teuscher gave a slight shudder. 

“I know,” continued the little old man— 
“what the worthy doctor has wished so long 
to obtain. The moment has now arrived for 
the fulfilment of those wishes—if you, learned 
sir, do not refuse the small condition I am con¬ 
strained to impose with my lessons.” 

“ What condition ?” inquired the physician. 

* “ Only,” replied the old man, “ that my worthy 
friend will be pleased to keep my pretty Hans, 
my harlequin, as an inmate of his house and 
home.” 

“Never!” cried Teuscher, with a thrill of dis¬ 
gust. “Never would I consent to that.” 

“The learned doctor will think a moment 
before he declines my offer,” said the little 
man quietly. “Why should my lively pet be 
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refused a shelter—a snug, remote apartment in 
some corner of your bouse—and a mouthful of 
food every day ? Think what board payment 
you shall have! I would make the offer to no 
other person on earth but yourself!” 

“ But why must I keep the hideous creature 
in my house ?” asked the doctor. 

“ Why ?” replied the other. “ Because I do 
not want to leave the poor child alone and help¬ 
less in the world I am going to leave. I am 
tired of living; and am resolved to die imme¬ 
diately, as gently and pleasantly as possible.” 

“ How, old man ?—will you die—and of your 
own free will ?” 

“ Even so, worthy sir, in peace and blessed¬ 
ness ! And when you have possessed my secret 
for a few hundred years—you too may have the 
same desire and determination. Ah, doctor! to 
live—and no longer have aught to love or live 
for—it is but a melancholy thing after all!” 

“ Give me your secret then—and die!” cried 
the excited Teuscher. “ I will give your hor¬ 
rible harlequin an apartment in my house; but 
I will never look upon his hateful countenance. 
He shall wear a mask whenever I come to fetch 
his food.” 

“ Just as you please,” answered the old man, 
smiling. “ Perhaps in your place I should be 
just as squeamish. This evening I must give the 
people a last lecture; but when the moon goes 
down expect me and my pet at your house. I 
will there communicate my arcanum to you; and 
having done so, will take leave and return to my 
dwelling. Early in the morning you may have 
the pleasure of placing me among my dried cro¬ 
codiles, stuffed monkeys, and other curiosities.” 

So saying, the old man opened the door of his 
hut; and Teuscher went out and walked quickly 
homeward. His heart throbbed; his head burned; 
and he felt almost inclined to doubt if all he had 
heard and seen were not a strange dream. 

At sunrise the next morning Christophe Teus¬ 
cher stood in his private laboratory, examining 
with great attention a dark ebony casket, richly 
inlaid with gold. This contained a number of 
small crystal bottles, filled with liquids of various 
colors. 

“ Life—life—in the midst of a thousand 
deaths!” exclaimed the physician. “In the 
judicious combination of several among these—> 
the most concentrated and deadly poisons—each 
one of which would singly be instant destruction 
—lies the grand arcanum—the elixir of life—the 
secret of endless existence! So said the sage— 
and it is—it must be— truth ! Why did I not long 
since discover this ? But mine it is at last—mine 
alone—the power to triumph over death!” 


If in time past Christophe Teuscher had won 
distinction by his astonishing cures—his fame 
now rose higher day after day. He never lost 
a patient to whom he was called, even in the 
last extremity. Nay—so great was his skill that 
for three years no sickness came nigh the dwel¬ 
lings where he was in the habit of going in and 
out, in bis medical capacity. 

While the renown of the wonderful physician 
spread all over Leipsig, many cautious persons 
shook their heads, and said they thought it hardly, 
consistent with the excellent character he ha<i 
hitherto borne, that for the space of three years 
he should have kept one apartment in his house 
closed—not one of his own servants being ever 
permitted to enter it. The master, it was said, 
took thither three times as much food and drink 
as would suffice for an ordinary man; yet, though 
Teuscher had always been thought extremely 
moderate, nothing was left. It was observed 
also—that whenever he left the bouse, he never 
neglected to fasten his study—from which access 
could be had to the mysterious chamber—with 
heavy bolts and locks. These precautions—it 
was noticed—had continued from the day on 
which, three years before, the old juggler and 
pretended magician had been found dead among 
his dried preparations, in his dwelling without 
the city gates. 

Much observation was excited, of course, by 
these mysterious proceedings; and there were 
some who scrupled not to say that all was not 
as it should be. But Christophers blameless 
life and amiable deportment were in bis favor; 
and went far to check the mischief of malicious 
tongues. Then his own explanation was one 
that gave tolerable satisfaction, viz: that he 
entertained as an inmate of his house an un¬ 
fortunate man, who had long labored under a 
malady that would not yield even to his un- 
equalled skill; who was obliged to live under 
his continual care, and would see no one but his 
physician and nurse. 

This was enough to silence calumny; the 
rumors died away, and henceforth none dared 
cast suspicion on the spotless character of the 
matchless physician. 

It was past midnight 1 , and Teuscher had just 
closed the volume he had been studying—when 
a loud knock was heard at his door. A storm 
was raging without; the blast of November 
swept against the old building, and the rain 
pattered upon the casement; but Christophe 
never hesitated to answer the call of distress. 
As usual, his presence was required at the 
bedside of one in imminent danger. 

As the light of the lamp fell upon the 
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messenger’s face, the physician started back, 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

“You must come to my master instantly! 
You will not fail, Mr. Teuscher!” cried the 
servant, eagerly. 

“ Is your master ill ?” asked the doctor. 

4*011, no! my lord, the count, is well; but his 
daughter, the Lady Lucille——” 

“Lucille!” and Christophers countenance 
changed. 

“The Lady Lucille is dying! Will you not 
come, Mr. Teuscher f She cannot live an hour 
without your aid.” 

Without a moment’s delay, save to seize the 
casket containing his medicines, and to lock \ 
the doOr of his study, the physician followed 
the messenger. Well he knew that the proud 

Count N-- would have sent for him only 

when ail other help failed! He who could 
boast nought of rank or ancient descent, had 
dared to love the count’s daughter—the gentle, 
beautiful Lucille. Their story was a common 
one; they had met by accident; they had beoome 
interested in each other; the haughty father had 
discovered the presumption of the physician, 
and threatened his daughter with his curse if 
she pdVmitted him to look on her face again. 
Now—how deeply must the pride of that heart 
have been bowed beneath the shadow of ap¬ 
proaching death—since Count N- stooped 

to implore aid from one he had despised! 

Not a word spoke Christophe on his rapid 
walk to the stately abode of the noble. The 
count himself received and conducted him to 
his daughter’s chamber. 

“ Save my child,” he said, in tones of agony, 
“and I myself will |ive her to you! You—and 
none other shall espouse her!” 

Christophe pressed the hand of the despairing 
father, and passed into the apartment. Lucille 
lay unconsoious upon the bed, her face pale as 
death itself; the light of her blue eyes quenched 
—her lips parted in the struggle for breath. 
Life lingered, as it were, on the very verge of 
extinction. The physician mixed some drops 
from his' casket in water, and put it to her lips. 
Scarce had she tasted the life-draught when she 
swallowed it eagerly; recollection returned; the 
color came to her cheek;'she smiled, and feebly 
reached her hand toward Christophe. 

“You can save me—you alone!” she mur¬ 
mured. And the count, his eyes filled with 
tears, himself placed her hand in that of Teus- 
cher—who kn$lt by the couch of his beloved— 
and blessed them both as his children. 

It was now for the first time that Teuscher 
felt the value of existence. o live—to love— 


to he filled with happiness—and to know that 
he could defy the grim destroyer! 

The change from despair to rapture was too 
sudden; the emotions that agitated him—too 
violent; his health gave way. The night after 
he had received the count’s promise found him 
in a raging fever. 

The physician had never yet tried his areanum 
upon himself. Heretofore he had wished for— 
not dreaded—the approach of death. What had 
he to bind him to this world ? Now he was in 
expectation of the highest happiness earth could 
bestow; Lucille was to be his own; and he trem¬ 
bled to think that without aid, he might himself 
fall a victim. An eager desire for life—a terror 
of losing it—took possession of him. He sprang 
from his bed, opened the casket, and with trem¬ 
bling hands prepared the restorative mixture. 
Having mixed this in his cooling draught—he 
drained the cup immediately—and threw him¬ 
self on the couch to await its healing effect. 

The door was pushed open suddenly; and 
with an apish spring the hateful harlequin stood 
before him. 

Teuscher started at the unexpected sight— 
and exclaimed angrily—“what dost thou here, 
fellow, at this late hour ?—and how darest thou 
leave thy chamber without my permission ?” 

The creature laughed a hollow, unearthly 
laugh. “ I have left my chamber,” he said, in 
his hoarse voice—“ because I am weary of my 
long imprisonment there. Now, sir doctor, I 
am going to appoint you a chamber!” 

Therewith he slowly drew the mask from 
his face. The skeleton visage grinned hideous 
mockery. 

Teuscher seemed in no way surprised at the 
frightful countenance thus disclosed; he only 
turned away with an expression of disgust. 

“The mask!” he cried—“put on the mask! 
Thou knowest I cannot endure to look upon thy 
horrible face!” 

Again the goblin burst into mocking laughter. 
“Poor earth worm!” he said—“how proud can 
a little flesh and blood show itself over its scaf¬ 
folding of bones! Know, most famous doctor, 
that in three days thou shalt be even as myself; 
and in three times three—unconscious dust! 
For whom dost take me ? For the poor wretch 
who—as the lying conjurer averred—drank by 
chance too much of his wonderful arcanum, atfd 
wasted to a skeleton—the effect of its two great 
potency? Know me at last for the king—the 
conqueror of the world—for Death himself!” 

In speechless horror Teuscher’s eyes were 
fixed on the apparition. 

“ Thou hast dared to defy me,” the phantom 
continued; “ to dream that thou could ’st triumph 
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over me! For this fool-hardy presumption I have 
doomed thee—in the prime of life—to quit this 
fair and blooming world, and go down to the deep 
darkness of the grave. Christophe Teuscher! 
this once thy dimmed eyes and feverish hand 
have played thee false! Thou hast mingled the 
wrong draught—and hast drunken death instead 
of life ! ,J 

A cloud came over the vision of the heart- 
stricken Teuscher; his brain reeled; a mortal 
anguish seized upon him. The vision of death 
vanished; but the fearful knowledge remained. 

Next morning the physician was found by his 
servants stretched lifeless upon the floor. Their 
efforts restored him to consciousness; but he 
wasted away hour after hour; and in three days 
was indeed reduced to a living skeleton. 

He had time to make his last will; in which 
he gave directions that a representation of him 
in that terrible condition should be placed on his 
monument—that it might serve as a warning to 
all who dared dream of opposing the course of 
nature in the pride of human science. 

According to the prediction, Teuscher’s suf¬ 
ferings were ended in nine days. The church 
of St. John was built over his tomb; and to this 
day may be seen, in its grounds the monument 
ordered in his testament. 


FANCIES AT EVENING. 

BY CAROLINE E. WOOD. 

Sweet, like fairy music falling, 

Sighs the light and fragrant wind, 

As though it was stirred in passing 
By a seraph’s starry wing. 

Soft, like spirit voices breathing 
On the still and dewy air; 

From the flowers there seems uprising 
Murmurs low, like grateful prayer. 

And methinks where holy angels 
Tune their golden harps to sing, 

Radiance pure as this sweet moonlight 
Falls from every glancing wing. 

And I’ve watched the stars in Heaven 
Where the glowing daylight dies, 

Till I fancy seraph guardians 
Look with smiles into my eyes! 


SONG OF S 

Soft green turf, viole 

Lark’s clear hymni i d's lay, 

Balmy airs, sunshiny sh 

When such sih * .o ringing 

In my thought ^ 

Ever praise th< ng-day. 
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THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER I. 

In the west riding of Yorkshire, England, is 
a pretty rural village buried in a valley, and 
threaded by one of those beautiful streams, 
bright and sparkling, that seem to find their 
source where downward mines give lustre to 
the waters. In and out, through the cluster¬ 
ing trees, and by the neat cottages flashed the 
stream, now kissing the violet tinged slopes of 
a meadow, now sleeping in the shadows of a 
grove, and again leaping id to the sunshine, 
laughing and eddying across the highway, till 
the very pebbles in its bed seemed to join in 
the liquid riot of sunbeams and water dancing 
merrily over them. After making its way in 
this coquettish fashion through the village, the 
stream lost itself in a grove of Druid oaks that 
half choked up one end of the valley, and above 
which the gable ends of a stately old manor 
house might be seen, garnished with tall chim¬ 
neys, and bearing many a trace of that architec¬ 
ture to which old Queen Bess gave her name. 

As it entered the dense shadows of the grove, 
the rivulet, like a playful child subdued by soli¬ 
tude and darkness, erept softly under the trees 
with a timid, whispering murmur, and seemed 
absolutely checking the sparkle of its waves as 
they rippled under and through the gnarled roots 
of the oaks that stretched themselves into the 
bed of the stream, and lay coiled under the 
water like a nest of huge serpents petrified or 
asleep. But there was one spot, a few fathoms 
deep in the wood, where the rivulet flashed out 
in its sparkling wilfulness "again, and bent like 
a silver bow around an old stone cottage, so 
completely overrun with honeysuckles, roses, 
and creeping plants, that, but for a rude angle 
peeping out here and there, the very walls 
might have seemed built of flowing shrubs. 
The trees had been thinned around this dwel¬ 
ling that necessary sunshine might nourish a 
flower garden which lay glowing around it, and 
one stately tree, falling over the roof, gave a 
picturesque shelter to the humble spot. From 
the windows of this cottage might only be seen 
the windings of the rivulet and the glades of 
the forest park, where groups of deer lay slum¬ 
bering, or stalked calmly over the rich sward. 
The village was shut out by a rampart of oaks, 
and an ocean of foliage lay between, and the 
manor house to which it was <an appendage. 
On the morning when our story commences this 
cottage was occupied oaly by a young girl, busy 
as a butterfly in her-household affairs. The day 
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was yet early, and it was a pleasant thing to see 
the form of that lovely girl passing to and fro by 
the open window, while gracefully performing 
her household task. 

Lucy Jones filled a humble station in the 
world; her father was only a game-keeper in 
the magnificent park we have described, and 
she, his only child and house-keeper, with all 
her beauty—and Lucy was very beautiful—had 
no aspirations beyond her present humble and 
happy lot—no aspirations did I say ?—ah, there 
I was wrong! Lucy was a woman, a sweet 
tempered, warm-hearted young creature just 
in the flush of life and hope, and at times her 
pure heart would beat, and her cheek burn 
with thoughts of another cottage nearer to the 
manor house where the old gardener had left a 
son to mourn his loss and inherit his place and 
favor with the lord of that broad domain—for 
valley, village, forest and river as far as the eye 
could reach was the property of one man. 

Now and then as Lucy proceeded with her 
work she would pause by a window opening 
upon the stream, put back the dew laden honey¬ 
suckles with her hand, and look toward the rivu¬ 
let as if she expected some one to appear upon 
the bank. But all was solitude. The warm, 
bright sunshine playing upon the rich sward— 
the damp leaves and the sparkling waters alone 
met her gaze. Then she would draw a tremu¬ 
lous breath, which was not quite a sigh, and 
turn away, to come back again at the slightest 
noise, and peer anxiously forth as before. At 
last her watchfulness was rewarded by the sight 
of a fine, manly youth coming down the stream, 
with a fishing rod in one hand and a basket on 
his arm, crowded with rare hot-house flowers, 
such as Lucy with all her skill could never have 
persuaded to bloom even in the sunniest nook 
of her little garden. 

Ah, Lucy Jones—Lucy Jones!—that was a 
tell-tale blush that rose to thy cheek as those 
soft, brown eyes of thine fell on the youth and 
his fragrant burden! One could almost count 
the pulsations of the little heart fluttering be¬ 
neath thy crimson boddice—by the color that 
came and went so like the tints of sunset on 
that round and dimpled cheek. The smile too, 
how it played and brightened around that little 
roguish mouth! The sunshine twinkling among < 
the wet rose-buds outside the window was not < 
half so beautiful! 

And now the young girl draws back from 
the window, though it were difficult to detect j 
her through the thickly clustering leaves. She j 
blushes and smiles, and her heart gives a plea- j 
sant bound, for upon the greensward she hears j 
a quick footstep. Across one of her flower > 
6 * 


I beds she sees a shadow fail. That pleasant 
sound and sight makes her blood glow and 
her nerves thrill. The footsteps drew nearer, 
and sound with a sort of ringing music on the 
threshold stone. There is a rustling of the 
vines as the fishing-rod is leaned against them. 
Now the color gushes afresh to Lucy’s cheek, 
and with her little embrowned hands she seizes 
the churn handle, and falls diligently to work 
as if every thought were intent on dashing the 
golden butter from the mass of pearl white milk 
that her busy hands were agitating. 

Lucy heard the latch lifted, and knew by the 
fresh gust of perfumed air sweeping in that the 
door was opened, but she did not turn her head 
or seem to heed it in the least, till a pair of 
brown hands were placed on each side of her 
head, and a mellow voice whispered something 
in her ear which we will not repeat—though 
it made the crimson boddice swell again, and 
brought a swarm of dimples to that rosy little 
mouth. Those dimples, those ripe lips, straw¬ 
berries bathed in sunshine were not near so 
tempting. They were enough to provoke an 
anchorite, and John Manson was no hermit— 
nothing of the sort. “Oh, Lucy, forgive me, 
I have not seen you in five days, remember 
that,” said John Manson, his fine face all in 
a glow, and assuming a half deprecating, half 
triumphant look, “see what I have brought 
you.” 

John Manson dropped upon one knee, set 
his basket on the floor, and parting the flowers, 
revealed a mass of luscious cherries glowing 
underneath. 

“Oh! John,” said Lucy, lifting her finger 
mischievously. 

“ No—no—they are from my own tree at the 
end of the cottage, that which shelters the little 
bed room window,” said John, earnestly, “but 
never bore fruit till this year. Before another 
comes round you shall gather the cherries your¬ 
self from the casement: I was thinking so this 
morning as I stripped the boughs for you. Oh! 
Lucy, how happy we shall be!” 

The smile grew softer upon the lips of that 
young girl, and her brown eyes were flooded 
with love-light as they fell upon the upturned 
face of her lover. She did not answer his full 
hearted appeal, but bent down and began to 
remove the flowers from the basket to an .old 
fashioned china vase which stood on the win¬ 
dow seat close by. But John saw that her4ong, 
black eyelashes were moist, and that her. hands 
grew tremulous as they wandered amid the blos¬ 
soms, and these signs of feeling made his heart 
swell more than words could have done. 

The flowers were crowded into, the capacious 
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va 9 e. The cherries lay glowing upon the table 
in a dish of cut crystal, injured by a slight frac¬ 
ture in the edge, which defect had sent the rich 
vessel from the manor house to the cottage, 
where it become a boast and an ornament, and 
there amid the commingled perfume of fruit and 
blossoms the lovers set down together. 

“Now tell me,” said Manson, looking through 
the window, and toying uneasily with a cluster 
of cherries which he had taken from the dish— 
“ what has happened during my absence—what 
—what—visitors have you had ?” 

“None that were welcome,” said Lucy, and 
her face took a serious expression, “ifewas 
here twice in one day, but I would hold no con¬ 
versation with him. Indeed but for my father’s 
commands I would have left the house the mo¬ 
ment he entered it.” 

Manson arose and began to pace the floor. 
“Why will your father persist in making us 
miserable ?” he said, with some bitterness. 
“ Will he forever remain blind to the character 
of this bad man? Has a few hundred pounds 
sealed his eyes so thoroughly that nothing will 
open them ?” 

“I do not know,” replied Lucy, and her eyes 
filled with tears—“but he seems to have cast a 
spell upon my poor father. It is not his money 
—at least I think not—there is something else— 
some influence that I cannot fathom that makes 
my father advocate his cause so earnestly. If 
the master would but send him away all might 
be well. Do you know, John, I sometimes sus¬ 
pect him of instigating this discontent among 
the tenants.” 

“And I too,” replied Manson, with energy. 
“Whoever heard the people cavil about their 
rents, or complain of the master till he come 
among us. Even your father, Lucy, who drew 
his first breath on the estate—even he has be¬ 
come discontented since this sub-agent got pos¬ 
session of his ear. There will come trouble out 
of this—trouble to us all. I have foreseen it a 
long time. This morning I feel more certain of 
it than ever ?” 

“Let us hope for the best!” replied Lucy, 
placing a hand upon her lover’s arm as he come 
near her again. “ Of one thing you are certain, 
whatever influence this man may obtain over 
my father, it shall never reach me! With my 
whole heart and strength T love you, John— 
not even death could force me to encourage 
another!” 

“God bless you for saying that!” replied John 
Manson, with hearty warmth, and tears sparkled 
in his fine eyes as he took Lucy in his arms and 
held her close to his heart. “ Heaven knows I 
never doubted you, Lucy, yet it is a comfort to 


hear this sweet promise from lips that never yet 
deceived me. Let the wretch prowl about!— 
while we love each other so much what harm 
can he do ? Yet I sometimes long to beset him 
for daring to lift his eyes this way; I always feel 
the blood tingling at my fingers end whenever 
he crosses my path.” 

“Nay, let him alone; he is a dangerous man, 
quiet and subtle as a serpent, but all the more 
to be feared for that. Let him alone, John, or 
some mischief will come of it. ' He will prove 
no straightforward enemy, such as you can 
cope with. Let the man take his own course, 
he cannot shake our faith in each other! He 
cannot rob us of our love! Why then should 
we heed him at all ?” 

“I know—I know,” said Manson, impetu¬ 
ously, still I cannot help it. I do detest him, 
and always shall so long as he dares to look 
upon you with hope. Oh! if your father could 
but be brought to see him in his true light.” 

“ Perhaps you had better allow Thomas Jones 
to think a little for himself,” said a sneering 
voice at the window. 

Lucy started and clung to Manson’s arm, who 
walked straight to the casement, and dashing 
aside the vines stood face to face with two men 
stationed close to the opening, one leaning with 
an air of insulting languor against the stone 
work—the other, a middle aged man, short and 
stout, holding unto his gun with both hands, 
which he had planted so hard upon the ground 
that the stock was buried in the flowing turf, 
while his chin rested upon the muzzle. The 
face of this man lowered with a stern and angry 
cloud: his heavy brows drooped low over two 
coal black eyes full of angry fire, and the fingers 
with which he clasped the gun worked nervously 
about the muzzle, as if he could hardly refrain 
from lifting the weapon to his shoulder. 

“ Lucy—girl! I say, take your hand from that 
young man’s arm,” cried the game-keeper. His 
voice trembled with anger, and loosing his grasp 
on the fowling piece he lifted a finger threaten¬ 
ingly toward the young creature, who, in the first 
impulse of surprise and terror, had clung to her 
lover for protection against the frowning looks 
bent upon her. 

* “Oh! father, do not be angry with us!” said 
the poor girl, dropping her hand and shrinking 
beneath the gloomy scrowl that grew darker and 
darker on the game-keeper’s face—“ John only 
came to bring us some cherries from his own 
garden—see! and the flowers, too, he has been 
away nearly a week, so it was natural that he 
should think of us the first thing.” 

“And it was natural that he should come 
hither to abuse my friends, and instigate my 
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own child to rebellion against my wishes was 
it ?” rejoined the game-keeper, fiercely. “ I tell 
you, girl, this fellow must leave my house, and 
never darken its door again—I have seen enough 
—heard enough—you can’t deceive me now—I 
will be master under my own roof. Let it be 
cleared of unwelcome guests.” 

“Your roof shall be free of my company at 
once,” said John Manson, addressing the angry 
game-keeper in a voice that trembled more from 
wounded feeling than from resentment at this 
rude treatment from his old friend. “It is the 
first time that I ever stood beneath it without a 
welcome. It will be the last time. As for that 
man,” continued the outraged youth, pointing 
sternly at the younger person who stood by the 
window with a sneer on his lip and in his eye— 
“ as for that man, let him beware how he crosses 
my path. He has come between me and my 
father’s old friend. He has dared to insult this 
my plighted wife with his unwelcome love-talk. 
He is, I solemnly believe, engaged in practices 
that will yet bring him within the clutch of the 
law. I warn you against him Thomas Jones. 
Look on his face, see how pale my words have 
made him! His mouth, his eyes, he cannot con¬ 
trol them always. Once more, Thomas Jones, 
I warn you against that man!” 

The energy with which Manson spoke, the 
lightning flash of his eyes had its effect upon 
both the game-keeper and his companion. The 
old forester looked first at the excited speaker, 
then at the man by his side, and a shade of sur¬ 
prise not unmingled with suspicion swept across 
his features. Manson seized Lucy’s hand within 
his, and wringing it convulsively, turned to leave 
the cottage. 

“ Sir, young man,” exclaimed Hyatt, for that 
was the name which the game-keeper’s compa¬ 
nion bore, “do not attempt to sneak off thus! 
Before this good man and his daughter I will 
force you to take back your insolent words.” 

Hyatt spoke evidently with desperate effort. 
His black eyes gleamed unsteadily, and he turned 
them from side to side, while his lips trembled 
and grew white either with suppressed rage or 
cowardly fear—perchance both commingled to 
give his features that fiendish, and yet half 
craven expression. 

Manson cast a fierce glance upon him, and 
smiled disdainfully. “When the master comes 
we shall learn more of the attorneys he has sent 
us,” was the answer. 

Again that pallid look came over Hyatt, but 
the game-keeper’s eyes were upon him, and he 
rallied again. 

“ The rustic is desperate with fear of losing 
your daughter,” he said, with a sneering smile, 


“and who can blame him?” he continued,cast¬ 
ing a glance at Lucy that made her shrink closer 
to Manson’s side. 

“I have no fear of losing her,” said Manson, 
casting a powerful arm around the young girl. 
“She is my promised wife, I neither doubt her 
nor fear you. The day will come when Thomas 
Jones there, will know you as you are! God 
forbid that it then be too late to save his old 
heart the trouble you are preparing for it.” 

“ We have had enough talk!” said the game- 
keeper. “Leave my house, John Manson; I 
and my friend here want a mouthful of bread 
and cheese; and I will not darken the door-stead 
till you have passed through.” 

“You shall not bid me begone twice,” said 
Manson, in the same proudly sorrowful tone that 
he had throughout maintained while addressing 
the old man. “ Good bye, Lucy, it looks like a 
dark day for us now, but have a firm heart they 
cannot keep us asunder long. Good bye!” 

“ Good bye, do not fear for me,” said Lucy, 
returning his grasp with her trembling fingers, 
while her eyes filled with tears; “ my father’s 
doors will not long be closed against the son of 
his old friend.” 

“ I never expected to see it,” cried the young 
man, dashing one hand across his eyes, and 
then settting his hat as if the motion had been 
prompted by that intention, and without turning 
his face again toward fhe two men at the win¬ 
dow, be strode from the house. 

The moment he was gone, Jones and Hyatt 
came round to the front of the cottage and en¬ 
tered it. They found Lucy striving to suppress 
the tears that had burst forth on her lover’s de¬ 
parture, but without seeming to heed her distress 
the old man bade her bring forth something to 
eat, observing that he should not be home to 
dinner, and perhaps might be absent till late at 
night. 

Lucy could not suppress a sigh, and her tears 
began to flow again. Never, till the arrival of 
Hyatt in the neighborhood, had her father spent 
any of his evening hours from home. Punctual 
in all things before, since that time his entire 
habits had changed; irregularity at meals; late 
hours, and a general neglect of his trust had 
begun to mark a life hitherto exemplary and 
almost patriarchal in its simplicity. It was, 
therefore, with a new weight at her heart that 
Lucy brought forth the provisions that her father 
had commanded. Without any particular rea¬ 
son for apprehension that she could have defined 
to herself, the young girl had learned to dread 
this unpropitious change in her father’s habits. 
Still she Allowed none of these feelings to be¬ 
come manifest, but arranged the little table in 
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silence. In order to make room for the repast, 
Lucy lifted the dish of cherries, and was bearing 
it to the window seat, when Hyatt coolly reached 
forth his hand as if to help himself to a portion 
of the fruit. Lucy drew back with a burning 
cheek, apd placing the dish upon the stone work 
of the window, cast some loose flowers that had 
been left there over its ruby contents, and mo¬ 
tioned the unwelcome guest to place himself by 
the table. 

A disagreeable smile gleamed on Hyatt’s face 
as he sat down, and be muttered something be¬ 
tween his teeth. 

“Take away this dish-water, and give us 
something fit for men to drink!” cried the old 
man, disdainfully pushing aside the noggin of 
rich buttermilk, that, till of late, had been his 
favorite beverage. “I do not see why we 
should not have ale to drink as well as those 
who call themselves our betters !” 

“ Yes, and brandy, too, with wine of the red¬ 
dest,” said Hyatt. “ What is drink for one man 
is drink for another. Were I park-keeper here 
this youngling of a lord should drink no wine 
which did not wash my lips too.” 

Jones looked round at Lucy somewhat un¬ 
easily, and touched his companion’s foot under 
the table. 

“ Hush, she is not prepared—she knows noth¬ 
ing of the claim yet,” he said, in a low voice. 

Hyatt nodded his head and answered. 

“All in good time. Keep that Manson from 
her, and she is too fine a girl not to feel her own 
rights and the value of her own beauty.” 

This was said in an undertone, and as he 
spoke Hyatt cast a sidelong glance at Lucy, 
who had seated herself near the door, and was 
looking out as if to avoid any conversation with 
the hateful guest her father had brought home. 
She was, indeed, very beautiful with that sad 
expression of countenance—those large, brown 
eyes, mournful, and yet sparkling with recent ex¬ 
citement, and the wealth of her rich hair escaping 
in wavy tresses from the braid which confined it 
at the back of the head. Jones glanced toward 
her, and a smile of parental vanity broke over 
his face. 

“She will do well enough,” he said; “her 
mother was a handsome woman—but we must 
not put these high flown fancies into her head.” 

“ Or she may think nothing but a lord good 
enough for her,” murmured Hyatt. “Nay, I 
heard in the village that the young lord of the 
manor had cast an eye upon her, and that you, 
friend Jones, were over fond of sending her up 
to the mansion house.” 

“ You have heard a foul lie then,” cried Jones, 
striking his clenched hand on the table with a 


? violence that made the plates rattle, and sent a 
S dash of foam leaping from the ale cup half over 
; the table. “ I never sent her to the house; she 
; never goes there.” 

“ Well—well, it must be only village gossip,” 

; said the other, softly; “or perhaps the young 
lord may have spread the idea himself. These 
nobles have little regard for the character of 
a poor girl like your daughter. Now I think 
again—it must have come from him, for his 
i valet was the man who joked upon the subject 
over his cup only the night before his master 
went abroad. The tap-room was full, and all 
the villagers heard it.” 

“ The villain,” exclaimed Jones through his 
shut teeth, and clenching the handle of his knife 
fiercely. “ Would to heaven I had them here 
—master and man—in the Druid woods their 
bones should ache for it.” 

1 “ Better means than that may be found to 
punish them,” replied Hyatt, still subduing his 
voice. “Let us find the papers we spoke of, 
and force him to give back that which he took 
from your father. The Mier farms and their 
woodlands—why if my plan of the boundaries 
is right this claim leaves one-third of the park 
here—including this bend of the stream and the 
house.” 

“ But I have searched the old building every 
where,” Jones was about to reply, but that in¬ 
stant Lucy arose. Hyatt touched the old man’s 
foot again, and, taking up the ale can, Jones 
drowned his sentence in its contents. 

When their repast was ended, the two men 
arose and went out again, leaving the young 
girl depressed and somewhat alarmed by the 
few words that had reached her during their 

1 ^ conversation. . 

Meantime the park-keeper and his companion 
walked into the thickest of the wood, conversing 
earnestly all the time. 

“And so you have searched the house tho¬ 
roughly,” said Hyatt. 

“Every nook and corner, and not a scrap can 
; I find.” 

“ Still you are well assured that your grand¬ 
father held the property ?” 

“Yes, but I always thought till you told me 
better, that it was sold to the old lord.” 

“No—no, there was a debt, a mere trifle; 
your grandfather was ill and knew nothing of 
the law; the old lord took advantage of his 
illness and his ignorance, and swept his park 
boundaries around the whole. Your father was 
an infant, and before he was old enough to un^ 
derstand the fraud it was forgotten. When he 
grew up the old lord made him park-keeper, 
gave him the house that was really his own to 
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live in—and thus quieted his conscience while 
he hushed up the whole affair so effectually that 
people forgot to ask questions.” 

“But the deeds—I have not a scrap of paper 
to show that the land was ever owned by my 
grandfather. Besides the young lord is rich, 
and I have no money to fee lawyers with.” 

“ As for that,” said Hyatt, bending his eyes 
to the earth, and casting a sidelong glance at 
the old man through his dark lashes—“as for 
that, there can be no trouble. The moment I 
am Lucy’s husband, and thus have a claim for 
hereafter on the land, all that will be managed. 
The deeds! If we only had the deeds all would 
be easy enough!” 

“ But how are they to be found ?—where can 
they be?” said the game-keeper, becoming more 
and more earnest. 

“ The moment I got an inkling of the claim,” 
replied Hyatt, “ from the papers that were placed 
in our hands I made up my mind that these deeds 
must be with you, as they were not to be found 
among the documents sent up to his lordship’s 
solicitor; so being a younger partner in the firm 
and easily spared, as the property is of value I 
ran down to see if they could be obtained, de¬ 
termined to see justice done to an honest man, 
though his lordship is our client.” 

“ But now what is to be done ?” rejoined the 
game-keeper, dejectedly. “They certainly are 
not in the house!” 

“ It is unfortunate certainly, and a great dis¬ 
appointment to me,” said Hyatt, tapping his 
boot with a walking stick that he had just cut 
from the wood; “ our firm is prospering, and 
your daughter is very lovely. With my savings 
and a pretty farm, the two cut out from this 
park, we might have set up as landholders and 
country gentlemen as well as our betters. My 
friend you must find these deeds!” 

“ But how—where am I to look ?” cried Jones, 
with a gesture of impatience. “They are not 
at my house—they are not among the papers 
sent to your firm for safe keeping!” 

“No—but there is a memorandum which 
convinces me of their existence,” said Hyatt, 
thoughtfully, then lifting his hand as if some 
sudden idea had struck him, he exclaimed— 
“the manor house—it is possible that these 
deeds may have been given up to the old lord 
and stored away in the mansion. It was only 
the most important papers that were sent up to 
us.” 

The game-keeper’s face brightened. “How 
stupid of us not to think of that before,” he said, 
with animation : “of course they must be there. 
I have seen a tin box labelled ‘important papers’ 
a dozen times standing on an upper shelf in the 
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plate closet—but then,” and here the old man’s 
countenance fell, “how are we to get a sight of 
them? The young lord would never give us 
leave to rummage his papers.” 

Hyatt hesitated. The color came and went 
on his cheek; and he began to tear up a cluster 
of wild flowers with his stick. That which he 
was about to propose was so important that even 
his audacious self-possession gave way, and for 
a moment the two stood together in silence. 

“ The young lord is absent now, and his per¬ 
mission to search for these papers could not be 
obtained, though he were ever so willing; but 
in searching for that which is your own, why 
ask permission of any one, is not the manor left 
under your charge ?” 

“ If it were,” cried the game-keeper, bluntly, 
“do you think that I would abuse my trust?” 

“Do you think that his lordship will of his 
own accord render up papers that will curtail 
one-fourth of the richest portion of his domain; 
yet the papers are yours, and you have a right 
to them. If he will not render them up, and 
who expects this of him—how are they to be 
seen ?” 

“ Sure enough, I have a right to my own pro¬ 
perty!” muttered the old man. 

“ And have a right to search for it wherever 
it is unjustly detained,” responded Hyatt, still 
busying himself with the broken tuft of blossoms. 

“ Why—yes,” said the game-keeper, half re¬ 
luctantly—“yes, there can be no doubt of that 
—but still-” 

“But still you cannot break the bondage this 
aristocrat has placed you in. You are afraid of 
his displeasure, and so give up a rich inheritance 
rather than take the only means left of securing 
it to yourself. I thought you had more spirit, 
Jones, but it seems that though born a gentle¬ 
man, it takes but a short season of servitude to 
place a sweep’s spirit in your bosom.” 

The old man’s cheek blazed, and his whole 
fiery spirit was aroused by this speech. Hyatt 
marked the signs of his anger—the clenched 
hand, the swelling chest, and the fierce trem¬ 
bling of his lips. 

“ I did not mean to offend you, Jones, but this 
thing requires the courage to do right, and I am 
disappointed in not finding it w T ith you!” 

“ I am not afraid to do anything that is honest 
and right—I am afraid of nothing—let me tell 
you that, young sir—nothing, I say, right or 
wrong!” 

“I should trust otherwise,” said Hyatt, very 
gravely; “ courage is beautiful when honorably 
applied. This is a case of the plainest justice, 
the proofe of your inheritance lie up yonder in 
a house left under your charge.” 
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“No— no —there you rest under a mistake,” > 
cried the old man. “I am in charge of the j 
grounds, not of the manor house.” j 

Hyatt started, and the color left his face. j 

“ Indeed, I thought it was otherwise—that j 
both house and grounds were in your care, ,, 
he said, in a voice that shook through all his 
efforts to appear indifferent. “ Who then has 
care of the manor house during the lord’s ab- j 
sence ?” j 

“ The keys were left with John Manson—that 
is the keys of the plate-room and other apart¬ 
ments where valuables are kept.” 

“ Indeed—and does he stay at the house ?” 

“No—there is only the house-keeper there, 
and a maid or two. John likes his own cottage 
too well. So long as he has the valuables under 
bolt and bar, with the keys in his own posses¬ 
sion, they are safe enough. A pick axe would 
hardly break through the plate room.” 

A singular and baffled expression came over 
Hyatt’s face, he mused a few moments, and 
then said with assumed carelessness. 

“It is a pity these keys were not left with 
you. This young rustic is so wedded to his 
lord that all hopes of obtaining access to the 
deeds through him would be useless. We may 
as well give up the property at once. It is a fine 
independence—enough to make a gentleman of 
you, and a lady of that sweet girl. Well—well, 
it cannot be helped. If the keys had been left 
with you now, we might just have searched 
quietly to be sure that the documents were 
there, and then have demanded them after of 
the young lord.” 

“Then you did not mean to take the deeds 
away!” oried the game-keeper, eagerly. 

“ Take them away—my good friend where 
would your fancy lead to. No—no, only let 
us be assured that they are in his possession— 
let us be certain of the exact spot where the 
deeds may hta found, and all the rest will be 
easy enough. Of course we come forward in 
the name of the law and demand them. Now 
he might deny their existence, but after you 
have seen them—with me for a witness—this 
denial would not answer.” 

“ So all we want is a sight of the deeds.” 

“That is all, but as you have not the keys, it 
is of no use talking about it, especially as we 
have very foolishly quarrelled with the young 
man who holds them. He would not oblige 
us now, though our object is doubtless most 
honorable and so important.” 

“Perhaps I should not ask him,” said the 
game-keeper, with a shrewd smile. “If I once 
make up my mind to the thing it coul4 be done 
without the consent of John Manson.” 


It required all Hyatt?s self-control to subdue 
the expression of his face as these words were 
uttered, but a gleam or two flashing beneath the 
half closed eyelids, was all that he suffered to 
appear of the triumph that he felt. 

“ Well, we will talk the matter over as we go 
toward the village. I have ordered a dinner at 
the public house, and a few bottles of choice 
wine will help us to deliberate. You are an 
honest fellow, Thomas Jones, and I respect you 
for it. Come along now, and do not think that 
other people cannot act conscientiously as well 
as yourself. Come, we will take a walk across 
the fields, and go up to my room through the 
back way. The landlord had my orders before 
I came out, so we shall be quite alone!” 

The game-keeper lifted his rifle, and swinging 
it over one shoulder moved toward the village, 
followed by his young companion. As they 
walked forward both sank into a fit of musing 
that kept them silent all the way. 

(to be continued.) 


TO A LOCK OF HAIR. 

BY CAROLINE E.TIMLOW. 

Sweet sunny tress I come back to me 
Like some bright dream of other days, 

And shedding in my bosom’s cell 

A warmth from Friendship’s holy rays. 

I well remember that fair face, 

Once shadowed by thy golden braid; 

The dimpled cheek and glorious eyes 
That lovelier seemed beneath thy shade. 

And thou hast bound her maiden brow 
With clustered jewels rich and rare; 

When ’mid the brilliant throng she moved 
The loveliest and the brightest there. 

And in her slumbers, sweet and warm, 
Thou hast her forehead lightly prest. 

And known, perchance, the happy dreams 
That filled with bliss her sinless rest. 

Thou ’st felt her soft, light clasping hands 
When folded in the evening prayer, 

And heard the accents sweet and low 
That rose upon the silent air. 

And when she died! upon her brew 
Thou rested still in moveless folds; 

And heard the last, low murmured sigh, 
And felt the life-blood growing cold. 

Then, from thy marble resting-place, 

I severed thee with sorrowing tears, 

A token bright, to breathe to me 

Of her I loved, through coming years. 

Sweet tress! thou hast come back to me 
From by-gone hours of light and gloom, 

And wakened memories that will live 
Forever in unfaded bloom. 
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FLORAL DICTIONARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY. 


Absence, 

A Belle, 

Activity, 

Accommodating Dispo-) 
sition, J 

Affection beyond the grave Locust. 
A heart that is ignorant) 


Zinnia. 

Orchis. 

Thyme. 

Red Valesian. 


of love, j 

Ambassador of Love, 
Ambition, 

Ambition, Female, 
Amiability, 

Am I forgotten? 

An appointed meeting, 

An expected meeting, 
Anger, a frown, 

Anxious and trembling, 
Art, 

Aspiring, 

Assiduity, 

Avarice, 

Aversion, 

Bashful shame, 

Beauty, 

Beauty unknown to the ) 
possessor, ) 

Beauty even now, 
Benevolence, 

Beware! 

To Bind, 

Bonds of affection, 

Bond of Love, 

A Boaster, 

Bravery, 

Busy Body, 

Call me not Beautiful, 
Calumny, Scandal, 
Capricious Beauty, 
Charity, 

Charming, 

Cheerfulness, 
Cheerfulness in old Age, 
Chivalry, 

Cold-hearted, 

Compassion, 

Concealed Love, 
Confession, 

Confidence,. 

Confidence in Heaven, 
Consolation, 

Constancy, 

Consumed by Love, 
Content, 

CcKJUBtrjTj 

Counterfeit, 

Cruelty, 

To Cure, 

Cure for the Heart-ache, 
Danger, 

Deceitful charms, 
Declaration of Love, 
Delay, 

Delicacy, 

Delicate Beauty, 
Departure, 

Despair, 

Devotion, 

Diffidence, 
Disappointment, 
Disappointed Expectation, 


Rose Bud, white. 

Rose, cabbage. 
Hollyhock. 

Hollyhock, white. 
Jasmine, white. 

Holly. 

Everlasting pea. 
Geranium, nutmeg. 
Pmony. 

Columbine, red. 

Bear’s Breach. 

Pink, mountain. 
Lavender. 

Auricula. 

Pink, Indian. 

Rose, deep red. 

Rose, red, full blown. 

Daisy. 

China, or monthly rose. 
Calycanthus. 

Oleander. 

Snow Ball. 

Gilly Flower. 
Honeysuckle. 
Hydranger. 

Oak Leaf. 

Quamoclit. 

Rose, unique. 
Hellebore. 

Lady’s Slipper. 

Grape, wild. 

Rose, Musk. 

Crocus. 

American Starwort. 
Daffodil. 

Lettuce. 

Elder. 

Acacia, yellow. 
Rosebud, Moss. 
Polyanthos. 

Flowing Reed. 

Poppy, red. 

Box. 

Althsea. 

Houstonia. 

Dandelion. 

Mock Orange. 
Marigold. 

Yarrow. 

Pleurisy root. 
Rhododendron. 

Thorn Apple. 

Tulip, red. 

Fever Root. 

Lily of the Valley. 
Hibiscus. 

Pea Sweet. 

Cypress. 

Heliotrope. * 
Cyclamen. 

Syringa Carolina. 
Geranium, fish. 


Discretion, 

Disdain, 

Disgust, 

Dissension, 

Distinction, 

Distrust, 

Docility, 

Domestic virtues, 

Do me justice, 

Early Youth, 

Egotism, self-love, 
Elegance, 

Eloquence, 

Embarrassment, 

Enchantment, 

Ennui, 

Encouragement, 

Envy, 

Esteem and Love, 
Estranged love, 
Expectation, 
Extinguished Hopes, 
Falsehood, 

Farewell! 

Female Fidelity, 
Feminine Modesty, 
Fickleness, 

Fidelity in misfortune, 
Filial love, 

Finesse, 

Flattery, 

Flee away, 

Foppery, Affectation, 
'For ever thine, 

Forget me not, 

! Forsaken, 

Fraternal love, 

> Freshness, 

; Friendship, 

; Gayety, 
ulantry 

onerous_ 

Glorious Beauty, 

Good wishes, 

Grace, 

Grace and Elegance, 
Gratitude, 

Happy Love, 

Hope, 

Hope, 

Hopeless Love 


\ Gavety, 

> Gallant . 7 • 

Generous and devoted love, Honeysuckle, wild 


Lemon blossom. 

Rue. 

Flag-Ophrys. 

Pride of Cnina. 

Cardinal’s flower. 
Lavender. 

Rush. 

Sage. 

Chesnut Tree. 

Primrose. 

Narcissus. 

Acacia, white. 
Lagerstrsemia. 

Love in a puzzle. 

Vervain. 

Moss. 

Virga aurea; or, golden rod. 
Geranium, Crane’s bill* 
Strawberry Tree. 

Lotos flower. 

Anemone. 

Convovulus Major. 

Lily, yellow. 

Pine, spruce. 

Speedwell. 

Calla, sethiopica. 

Larkspur, pink col. 

Wall Flower. 

Virgin’s Bower. 

Sweet William. 

Venus’ Looking Glass. 
Pennyroyal. 

Cock’s Comb. 

Dahlia. 

) Heart’s Ease, yellow and 
) purple. 

Weeping Willow. 
Woodbine. 

Rose, damask. 

Acacia, rose. 
Butterfly-Ophrys. 

Nosegay. 


Glory Flower. 
Basil, Sweet. 
Rose, Multiflora. 
Jasmine, Yellow. 
Canterbury Bell. 
Rose, Bridal. 
Almond flower. 
Hawthorn. 

Tulip, yellow. 


nopeiess JUove, lulip, yellow. 

Hopeless, not Heartless, Love lies a-bleeding. 
Humility, Broom. 

I am dazzled by your charms Ranunculus. 

I esteem but do not love you, Spider wort. 

I am perfectly indiffer- ) n , 
ent to you, J Dogwood. 

T__.1_ P _ T» 1 ". 


I am worthy of you, 

I am your Captive, 

I change but in dying, 
I declare against you, 


Rose, white. 
Peach blossom. 
Bay leaf. 
Belvidere. 


” yuuj iici v tuci 

I desire a return of affection, Jonquil. 

I fall into the Trap laid ) n . .•«, 
forme, j Catch Fly, white. 

I have a message for you, Iris. 

I have lost all! Honey flower, Mourning 


I live for thee, 
I love, 


Bride. 

Cedar. 

Chrysanthemum, rose coloi 
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Imagination, 

Immortality, 

Impatience, 

Impatient resolves, 
Inconstancy, 

Industry, 

Ingenuousness, 

Ingratitude, 

Innocence, 

I partake your sentiments, 

[ will think of it, . 

I with the morning slove 1 
have oft made sport, ) 

I would not answer hastily, 

I wound to heal, 

Jealousy, 

If you do love me, you j 
will find me out, ) 

Joy, 

Justice, . 

Lady, design to smile, 

Le plus loin, Le plus cher, 
Lightness, 

Live for me, 

Lively and pure affection 
Love, . 

Love at first sight, 

Love in idleness, 

Love positive, 

Love returned, 

Majesty, Power, 
Matrimony, 

Mature and finished ele- / 
gance, » 

Mental Beauty, 

Message, 

Mildness, 

Misanthropy, 

Modesty, 

Music, 

My Bane, My Antidote, 
My best days are past, 
My heart bleeds for you, 
Never ceasing Remem- I 
brance, * 

Only deserve my love, 
Patience, 

Peace, 

Pensive Beauty, 

Perfect Excellence, 

Perplexity, 

Perseverance, 

Pity, 

Pity, _ _ 

Pleasures of Memory, 
Pleasing Reminiscences, 
Preference, 

Present preference, 
Presumption, 

Pride, 

Pride, Haughtiness, 
Prosperity, 

Purity and sweetness, 
Recall, 

Recantation, 

Recluse, 

Reconciliation, 

Refinement, 

Refusal, 

Rejected addresses. 
Religious Superstition, 
Remembrance, 
Resolved to win, 
Revenge, 

Riches, 

Rivalry, 

Rural Happiness, 
Sadness, 

Scepticism, 

Sensibility, 


Lupine. 

Amaranth. 

Balsam, yellow. 
Balsam, red. 

Primrose, Evening. 
Clover, red. 

Pink, white. 

Rose, without a Thorn. 
Daisy, white. 

China Aster, double. 
China Aster, single. 

Bachelor’s Button. 
Honeysuckle, Monthly. 
Eglantine. 

Hyacinth. 

Rose, Maiden’s Blush. 

Wood Sorrel. 
Rudbeckia. 

Geranium, Oak. 
Tuberose. 

Larkspur. 

Arbor Vitae. 

, Pink, red. 

Violet, blue. 

Coreopsis, Arkansa. 
Heart’s Ease, wild. 
Myrtle. 

Ambrosia. 

Crown Imperial. 

Ivy. 

Pomegranate Flower. 


Sensitiveness, 
Separation, 
Serenade, 
Simplicity, 
Sincerity, 
Slander, 
Slighted love, 
Solitude 


kjumuucj 

Sorrowful Remembrances, Adonis. 


Mimosa. 

Ash-leaved trumpet flower 
Dew Plant. 

Sweet Briar. 

Honesty, or Satin Flower. 
Nettle. 

Chrysanthemum, yellow. 
Lichen. 



; Speak low, if you speak j 
love, ) 

> Spiritual Beauty, 

! Splendid Beauty, 

| Splendor, 
t Submission, 

Sunbeam’d Eyes, 
s Superior Merit, 

, Superstition, 

} Susceptibility, 

> Sweet or mild disposition 
<• Sympathy, 

< That smile I woutd as- ) 

\ pire to, j 

5 The ambition in my love J p uc hsia. 

thus plagues itself, ) . , 

\ The color of my fate, Honeysuckle, coral 
; The decrease of love on ) RosC) ye il 0 w. 

’ better acquaintance, ) 

The first emotions of love, Lilac, purple. 


Honey Flower. 

Cherry Tree Blossom. 
Amaryllis. 

Sumach, Venice. 
Grass. 

Scarlet Lychnis. 

Rose, Moss. 

St. John’s wort. 
Passion Flower. 

, Mellow. 

Balm. 

Rose, Daily. 



Kennedia. 

Iris. 

Privet. 

Thistle. 

Violet, white. 

Oat. 

Poppy, white. 

Meadow Saffron. 
Camellia Japonica. 

Everlasting. 

Rose Campion. 

Ox Eye. 

Olive. 

Laburnum. 

Strawberry. 

Love in-a-mist. 

Magnolia. 

Camelia Japonica. 

Pine, black. 

Periwinkle, blue. 
Periwinkle, white. 
Geranium, rose. 
Geranium, apple. 

Snap Dragon. 

Rose, hundred leaved. 
Sun-flower, tall. 

Wheat. 

Lily, white. 

Geranium, silver-leaved. 
Lotos leaf. 

Moss. 

Star of Bethelem. 

Snow drop. 

Pink, variegated. 

Ice Plant. 

Aloe. 

Rosemary. 

Columbine,purple. 
Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 
Butter-cup. 

Rocket. 

Tulip tree. 

Dead Leaves. 

Night shade. 

V erbena. 


The Heart’s Mystery, 
The reward of Merit, 
j Thou art all that is lovely, 
Time, 

Time and Philosophy, 

> Timidity, 

: A Token. 

Transient Impressions, 

< Transport, Ecstacy, 

, Treachery, 

' True-love, 

! Truth, 

\ Unanimity, 

Uncertainty, 

) Unchangeable, 

{ Unconscious Beauty, 

| Unfortunate attachment, 


Polyanthos, crimson heart. 
Bay Wreath. 

Rose, Austrian. 

Fir, Balm of Gilead. 

Pine, Pitch. 

Marvel of Peru. 

Laurustinus. 

Rose, white and withered. 
Cape Jasmine. 

Laurel. 

Forget-me-not. 
Chrysanthemum, white. 
Phlox. 

Convolvulus. 

Amaranth, Globe. 

Rose, Burgundy. 

Scabious. The Mourning 
Bride. 

Primrose. 

Parsley. 

Rose, Mundi. 

Rose, York, and Lancaster., 
Nasturtium. } 

Cowslip. 

Fox Glove. Hi 

Ragged Robin. 

Sorrel. 

Pink. The Carnation. 


; Unpatronized Merit, 
j Useful knowledge, 

; Variety, 

\ War, 

i Warlike Trophy, 

\ Winning Grace, 

A Wish, 

\ Wit, 

\ Wit, ill timed, 

| Woman’s Love, 

You are the Queen of) Q uee n’s rocket 
Coquettes, J 

; You occupy my thoughts, 

! You please all, 

! You are young and beau- ) 

' tiful, 1 

; Your devout adorer, 

\ Your hand for the next | 
quadrille? ) 

Your frown I defy, 

Your purity equals your ) 

’ loveliness, J 

You will cause my death, Hemlock. 
Your qualities surpass) Mignonette, 
j your loveliness, j a 

> Youth, 

) Your image is engraven ) 
on my heart, j 

Youthful love, 

Your presence softens ( 

> my pain, V 

End of Dictionary. 




Heart’s Ease, purple. 
Branch of Currants. 

Rose-bud, red. 
Sun-flower, Dwarf. 
Geranium, Ivy. 
Anemone. 

Orange blossom. 


Lilac, white. 
Spindle Tree. 
Catch : fly, red. 
Milk-V etch. 
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THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION 

BT MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER II. 


* When his eyes first fell upon it, the plain was 
< covered with the dusky purple of twilight, but, 
$ as he advanced, the moon rose, flooding the 
; whole expanse with her beautiful light, into 
\ which the horseman plunged like some dark 


Up to the picturesque and broken hills that < spirit forcing a passage through the cloud por- 
sheltered the scene described in our last chapter, j tals of Paradise. 

ran the richly wooded park that for centuries had ? Away over the flower-scented plain plunged 
scarcely been diminished in its original boundary \ that man and horse. The beautfful stillness of 
by the falling of a single tree. One end of the j night, its dews, its cool and balmy air were all 
valley was completely choked up by its masses < around them. The broad expanse, the soft blue 
of foliage, and, where it opened into the country $ sky above, and the wild blossoms breathing their 
beyond, the hills broke down to a level in a thou- < last in fragrance as they were trampled beneath 
sand knolls and green ridges, scarcely less beau- j the hoofs of that impetuous steed, all failed to 
tiful than the valley itself. Beyond this wild i win the notice of that solitary horseman. His 
and broken ground ran a common of considera- j eye was bent on the ruined tower that arose 
ble extent, purple and golden with heather and j among the hills with its ivy-clad walls bathed 
broom flowers, under which the grouse sheltered < in the moonlight. As he looked, a heavy frown 
their young, and called to each other in the still- J gathered upon his forehead, and he muttered 
ness. Beyond this heath the country rolled up ; between his teeth some words of fierce discon- 
into hills again, and, on the horizon, might be > tent. All at once a light, like the twinkle of a 
distinguished a spire or two, which gave indi- \ star, faint and clear, shot forth from the tower; 
cations of a village beyond : and, far to the left, < an anxious eye only could have detected it 
rose a single ruined tower, the fragment of some \ through the heavy foliage, but the horseman 

old Norman castle, whose proportions had once j saw its first gleam, and the frown left his face, 

covered a considerable space of land between j “Ha! it is all right!” he exclaimed, putting 
the hills. 

About three days after the scene described in 
our last chapter, a solitary horseman rode cau¬ 
tiously along the highway that led up the val- j The horseman soon began to mount the hills, 
ley, and mounting the hill where the road swept | and after a half hour’s hard riding reached the 
around the boundaries of the park, came slowly i ruined tower, where he dismounted, leaving his 
out into the open country beyond. The man j horse tied in the shadow flung by a broken angle 

kept his horse upon the turf as much as pos- j of the wall. 

sible, and looked around now and then as his ( He seemed familiar with the place, wild and 
road drew near the manor house, as if fearful < desolate as it was, for threading his way cau- 
of observation: a precaution that seemed quite \ tiously through the broken stones that littered 
unnecessary, for the night was drawing on, and j the earth everywhere around the tower, he lifted 
in the thick shadows flung by the trees it would the ivy from what seemed a rent in the wall, 
have been difficult to distinguish his features. < and, feeling his way, began to mount a ruined 

As he came into the open country, the horse- \ stair-case, guided only by the faint gleams of 
man abandoned the caution hitherto manifested \ moonlight that penetrated the crevises and loop- 
in his movements, and striking into a brisk trot, i holes in the dilapidated stone-work. Many huge 
though the broken descent made his pace some- j stone blocks that had formed the stairs were 
what dangerous, turned his course through the * torn away, and others trembled and yielded be- 
open heath. J neath his footsteps, though he clung to the wall 

Vol. XII.—7 


spurs to his horse, and starting forward with re¬ 
newed speed. “ I thought they would be punc¬ 
tual.” 
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with both hands in mounting, afraid to trust his 
weight to the unstable masonry. At length, as 
a massive block bent, and in its vibration tore 
away some of the looser stones that fell down¬ 
ward with a crash, the man lost all caution, and 
called out in a voice where anger and affright 
were fiercely blended. 

“ What ho!—have you a wish that I break my 
neck in this dark hole? Lights here—lights I 
say.” 

“Hush!” said a voice from the top of the 
stair-case, while a ruddy gleam shot downward 
over the rough masonry and the pale counte¬ 
nance of the man, who had sprung to the frag¬ 
ment of a step higher up, and with his hands 
grasping the angle of what had been a casement, 
was trembling from hand to foot. 

“ Why confound it man! with this thundering 
of the stones and shouting you might be heard a 
mile off.” 

“ Hold the light nearer, I say: nearer yet,” 
cried Hyatt. “ I believe the whole stair-case is 
going; I never attempted this infernal pass in 
the dark before. Come down, I say, and give 
me your hand!” 

“There,” cried the other, with a compas¬ 
sionating sneer, descending a step or two, and 
reaching forth his hand, which Hyatt eagerly 
grasped. 

“ Why how the fellow shakes, and all because 
a few old stones have rattled down into the 
vault. Come pluck up courage now, you were 
never born to break your own neck, that is cer¬ 
tain.” 

Hyatt made no answer, but sprang upward 
with a desperate leap, and stood upon the plat¬ 
form with his jeering friend, who held the light 
to his face and chuckled softly at its whiteness. 

“Oh! you city fellows are sad cowards after 
all,” he said. “ Good for nothing except to plot 
deeds which braver men a're to act. Come on, 
the others are waiting.” 

With these half contemptuous words the man 
turned away, and, carrying the light before him, 
entered what had once been a small chamber 
embedded in the massive walls of the tower. 
Though in a most ruinous and dilapidated state, 
the chinks and holes that riddled the walls were 
so choked up and girded together with ivy that 
the air itself was close and stifling, while a mo¬ 
derate quantity of light would scarcely be de¬ 
tected outside the walls. 

In this apartment sat two other men upon a 
block of stone which had fallen into the room. 
They were playing cards by the light of a dark 
lantern swung overhead to a branch of ivy 
that had twined itself along the inner wall; 
both these men were young, and even passably 


dressed. They started up as Hyatt and his 
companion entered: and while one shuffled the 
cards idly in his hands, the other took a hand¬ 
kerchief of delicate cambric from the stone 
where he had spread it for the protection of his 
dove-colored garments; and, passing it across 
his face, gave it a flirt which extinguished the 
lamp held by Hyatt’s guide. 

“Nay, never look crusty about the matter, 
old boy,” he said, quietly placing the kerchief 
in his pocket. “ We need not kindle a beacon 
for any straggler that chooses to look this way 
from the village. Come, sit down, the lantern 
gives light enough for us to talk by. Hyatt, 
my fine fellow, what news from the manor? 
Is the old game-keeper bought over? Have 
you succeeded in making love to the old house¬ 
keeper ?” 

S “ Are you ready for action ?” cried the man 
i who had assisted Hyatt from his peril on the 
| stair-case, and who was evidently much the 
S elder of the party. “We have been waiting 
s long enough for this one job!” 

| “ Well—well, you will not have to wait much 

< longer,” said Hyatt, who had scarcely recovered 
his breath. 

“ Are your horses here ?” 

“Yes—yes.” 

“And ready!” 

“ Saddled and bitted!” 

“And you are all armed?” 

The elder of the men smiled and thrust a hand 
into his bosom. 

“*What time is it now?” said Hyatt. 

The young gentleman whose nicety of appa¬ 
rel we have mentioned, took a glittering little 
watch from his vest, and, bending toward the 
lantern, pronounced it nine o’clock. 

“It is earlier than I thought,” said Hyatt. 
“Well, we have half an hour good to arrange 
our plans in; then to the saddle at once.” 

“ Then it comes off to-night ?” said the elder 
of the company, and his eagle eye kindled. 

“ Within two hours, if we do not break our 
necks in getting down froin this tottering old 
rooks nest,” said Hyatt. “ But how have you 
! all managed matters ? I trust you have not been 
i together in either of the villages,” he added, 
with some anxiety. “ You, Smith, should know 
i how to manage things better than that!” 
i “And so I have,” replied the elder of the 
! party, with a disagreeable smile; “for my part 
| I like large towns, where some little thing can 

I always be picked up in the way of business. I 
lodged in Manchester last night.” 

“And you, Blakely?” said Hyatt, addressing 
the young man whose white handerchief had 
done such execution on the lamp. 
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“Oh! I came from the little manufacturing 
town ten miles this way; he overtook me on 
the road, and was disposed to be civil; but 1 
am a courteous man, and never encourage the 
advances of strangers.” 

Smith laughed and nodded his head encou¬ 
ragingly. 

“ It is a fact,” he said, “considering the short 
time since I found him a travelling agent for the 
firm of ‘Bradley, Coit & Co/, you would hardly 
believe the progress he has made in the craft. 
He really looked in my face this morning as if 
we had never met before, though not a single 
soul was near to remark us if we had conversed 
a little.” 

“ I was practising on the last lesson you gave 
me!” said the young man, evidently proud of 
his teacher’s commendation. 

“Smith has not found any of us very dull 
pupils, I should think!” said Hyatt, casting one 
of his side-long glances from the young man to 
the older one. 

Smith burst into a laugh, the more disagreea¬ 
ble that it was suppressed, and answered with 
an oath that “in his den, at the attorney’s office, 
Hyatt had learned enough of craft and policy, 
when fifteen years old, to teach half a dozen 
rough, honest rogues like himself.” 

And this gentle compliment brought a well 
pleased and subtle smile to Hyatt’s lip. 

“ You shall find that I have not mismanaged 
the affair in hand,” he said, “though it has 
been a troublesome one enough. Every things is 
ready: you have but to ride over and help your¬ 
selves, I can tell you, and that without the dan¬ 
gerous expedient of pistols and crow-bar.” 

The man who held the cards, and had been 
carelessly shuffling them all the time, without 
much apparent interest in what was going for¬ 
ward, suddenly flung them down and joined in 
the conversation. 

“Now this looks like earnest,” he said. “If 
we are to commence operations at once, I shall 
not think this head york of Hyatt’s so very bad 
after all. For my part I was about giving up the 
job altogether. Those little beauties”—and he 
pointed to the cards—“ are a safer way of making 
money; and I like fishing in the London hills 
much better than the trout streams hereabouts, 
unless I too could carry my basket into some 
stone lodge, and find a pretty park-keeper’s 
daughter to fry the trout for me!” 

“And so you have been setting spies upon 
me,” answered Hyatt, while a faint red shot 
over his forehead. 

“Not at all,” replied the other, with great 
coolness; “ but the fame of your conquest has 
got abroad, and of the gardener’s jealousy too. 


It is astonishing how a little innocent country 
life sharpens ones appetite for this sort of game. 
I had half a mind to try my own luck with the 
pretty rustic.” 

“Pshaw!” interrupted Smith, with a con¬ 
temptuous sneer. “ Let us to business, gentle¬ 
men.” 

“Yes, to business—to business,” Blakely 
joined in. “ What have we to do with country 
girls, except when they can be used as tools in 
the trade!” 

“ 1 should think we had trifled away enough 
time,” said Hyatt, drily. 

“Well, now for the job in hand,” exclaimed 
the others, and the three men drew close around 
Hyatt, and listened to the plan ha had arranged 
for them with keen interest. As he proceeded, 
exclamations of warm approval, sometimes in 
the form of an oath, broke from the listeners; 
and even in the dim light their faces might be 
seen to kindle up with fierce expectation. 

“Now,” said Hyatt, as his plan of villainy 
was fully understand, “ we have but to mount 
and away; to-morrow at dawn we must all be 
thirty miles apart.” 

This speech was followed by a slight bustle 
of preparation. Each of the party examined 
his fire-arms, and a sterner expression lay upon 
every countenance as it was revealed in the 
gloom. A moment after, and the four men 
were creeping down the dismantled stair-case 
by the light of a lantern which Smith, who 
came last, held carefully sheltered from the 
air. Then followed the muffled tread of horses 
descending the hills* and after that four de¬ 
tached horsemen might be seen darting silently 
and swift as a shadow across the heath, far 
apart, but all bearing toward the same point. 
That point was the old manor house, whose 
chimnies could be seen rising dimly above the 
trees in the mouth of the valley. 

On the same evening when these movements 
were going forward at the manor house, Jones, 
the park-keeper, was wandering like an unquiet 
spirit about his own dwelling. For half an hour 
he sat on the river’s brink, shaded by a clump 
of hazle bushes, and watching his daughter, who 
sat by the open window, with an eager and cat¬ 
like gaze. Then he left his shelter: stole softly 
along the garden wall, and still continued his 
guard, evidently growing more and more anx¬ 
ious each moment. At length some manifesta¬ 
tions of unrest seemed visible in the sweet girl, 
who sat so beautiful and angel-like by the open 
casement. As the moon arose she began to ex¬ 
hibit signs of keen expectation: she would arise 
and walk about the room, then steal back to the 
casement, and lean out with her head bent on 
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one side, as if her ear thirsted for the sound of 
a loved footstep crossing the turf. But all was 
still, and at length she sank back to her chair, 
and leaning her cheek on the palm of her hand, 
fell into an attitude of languid disappointment. 
The moon was up, broad and full, flooding the 
park, the flower garden, and the glancing stream 
with a glory that seemed half born of the dew, 
so bright and fragrant was the moist herbage. 
It was past the hour when Manson had pro¬ 
mised to be upon the brink of the rivulet. Yet 
with all her anxious watching no shadow or 
sign of his presence could be detected on the 
bank. He would not come to the house, she 
was well aware of that: but he knew that her 
father would be absent that evening, for she had 
sent him word, and it was very singular that 
he should not have kept his promise. These 
thoughts were enough to make the young girl 
sad, combined as they were with fears and ap¬ 
prehensions of another kind: so she fell into 
the attitude we have described, and tears stole 
softly down her cheek. It seemed as if every 
thing that she had ever loved were deserting her. 

The game-keeper saw all this, and he too was 
dissatisfied, but there was excitement and anger 
blended with his disappointment, for the first 
time in his life he was indignant that his own 
child had not acted counter to his orders. That 
night she was to have been the decoy bird to 
draw young Manson from his guard. Two days 
before, Jones had openly spoken of his intended 
absence that night, fully persuaded that Manson 
would never allow this opportunity for an inter¬ 
view with his daughter to pass unimproved. But 
now the evening was drawing to a close; eight, 
nine, ten o’clock sounded from the village stee¬ 
ple, and still his daughter sat by the casement 
motionless and weeping, but so silent that he 
could not detect her grief. 

Now the hour had come, and at all risks he 
must depart. Cautiously and like a thief the old 
man stole from his own dwelling, and striking 
into a forest path, walked toward the manor 
house. He believed that his errand was a just 
one, that the expedition on which he was bent 
was such as might be proclaimed before men and 
angels without a blush, and yet the old man 
would start at each sound and hold his breath 
with a thrill of guilty fear, if a form started in 
its thicket, or a bird was disturbed for an instant, 
in the tree boughs above his head. The old man’s 
head had been protected, but his heart, that fresh, 
honest heart, was right all the time, and it kept 
warning him back at every step as if it foretold 
how much of misery that night’s work would 
bring on him and bis. But the head was wilful 
in its newly acquired ideas, and so Thomas 


Jones walked on to meet the destiny he was pre¬ 
paring for himself. 

There was a hard lawn before the manor 
house, and a magnificent chestnut overrun the 
approach to the front door. The lawn was dotted 
with flowering shrubs, and sloped so gently into 
the glowing beds of a flower garden that one 
scarcely knew where the verdure and bloom 
were first blended together. 

As the game-keeper issued from the park, his 
eye fell upon the beautiful scene; the'ancient 
house with its gables, its chimnies, and its elabo¬ 
rate stone work throwing down a massive shadow 
of its own, on the picturesque garden, through 
the silver moonlight, till the flower beds were 
lithographed, as it were, with another old 
building softened and idealized to a degree of 
dream-like beauty, that no pencil could have 
approached. 

As the old man gazed on this scene, so beau¬ 
tiful and tranquil, his heart misgave him. The 
entire stillness was oppressive; it seemed to 
bring him more to the eye of the Almight^r than 
he had ever been on earth before. He felt as if 
the shadow of some great crime had crept be¬ 
tween his soul and the stars that were looking 
down upon him, the moonlight that was veiling 
all things with its holy lightness. Filled with 
these sensations, the old man paused and began 
to meditate. What had seemed easy and right 
in the broad day-time, with the bustle of life all 
around him, and the tempter by his side, took a 
more and more important aspect in the still 
night, when he was left alone with the good and 
his natural self. He pondered, hesitated, and 
turned to retrace his steps, thinking of his 
daughter as of an angel sitting by the portals of 
heaven, ready to welcome him back with such 
a smile as he had often worshipped upon her 
mother’s lip. 

Filled with these better thoughts, the old man 
turned to obey his good angel, and walked swift¬ 
ly forward, eager to reach the shelter of his own 
roof. But scarcely had he advanced a hundred 
paces into the woods, when the figure of a man 
glided through the trees and drew close to him. 
The old man paused, and a quick revulsion of 
feelings made his breath come sharply, for a beam 
of moonlight falling through the branches, re¬ 
vealed the face of young Hyatt. 

“Punctual always!” said the young man, in 
a low voice, “ I hope you got the keys without 
trouble.” 

“ Not yet—I—I—that is, I have not been to 
the garden cottage !” 

“ What!” cried the other in a voice of alarm, 
“surely you will not let this last opportunity for 
recovering your property pass by!” 
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“ I do not know,” replied Jones, doubtingly, 
but turning down a by-path in obedience to 
Hyatt, who softly insinuated his arm under that 
of the half repentant man, “ I am beginning to 
think that an act which must be done secretly 
and in the night-time, is not altogether what an 
honest man should lend himself to !” 

“ Oh! I see,” cried the other, “ the old scru¬ 
ples coming up—the serf-feeling that these lord- 
lings have ground into the people till it clamors 
louder than justice itself. You, Jones, are 
mistaking all this for conscience, and so fling 
away the only opportunity that will ever occur 
of regaining your own rights. Why, what 
harm can there be in a search after these papers; 
we will not take them away; we only wish to 
know that this lord ean produce them when he 
is called upon !” 

Jones began to waver again, the voice of the 
tempter was so gentle, his sophistry so plausible, 
that it seemed to charm away all the scruples 
that had possessed him a moment before: besides 
the presence of a second party had destroyed 
the holy influence which the profound stillness 
of night is calculated to produce. Hyatt saw 
that his eloquence was taking effect, and was 
urging him with fresh arguments, when the sound 
of rapid footsteps approaching, made the plot¬ 
ters draw close to the trunk of a tree, in order 
to conceal themselves. 

“ It isManson going to my house,” said Jones, 
with a sort of ferocious bitterness in his tone, “ I 
thought that he would not let me stay from home 
an hour without managing to see Lucy—at this 
time of night too ! I have a great mind to fol¬ 
low the scoundrel!” 

“ Secure the keys first,” insinuated the soft 
voice at his side. “Why throw away the 
charms of a fine property merely to chastise a 
man who will be here after to-night, and always 
to be found !” • 

“Then enough, I can punish him any time!” 
cried the park-keeper, following the tall figure 
of Manson with a wrathful glance as it disap¬ 
peared in the shadow. “ Wait here for ten mi¬ 
nutes, I will come back with the keys in that 
time, if the fellow has not taken them with 
him.” 

“Which all the saints I know of—forbid!” 
muttered Hyatt, seating himself at the root of a 
tree as his companion moved off. “ I like those 
jobs best that are done softly—pistol shots and 
splintered doors create an excitement—after all 
that Smith says, a silky tongue is nb bad instru¬ 
ment when bolts are to be driven !” 

As these words died on his vicious lips, Hyatt 
folded his arms, and sinking against the oak, sat 
silent and motionless, and but for the sharp 
7 * 


glitter of his eyes, that seemed to defy the 
darkness, might have been incorporated with the 
shadows that blackened everything around him. 

Meantime the park-keeper, now fully excited 
to the performance of his errand, passed across 
the lawn—turned an angle of the house, and 
plunged into the flowery labyrinths of a garden 
that required both caution and time iu crossing, 
for it covered a broad space of sloping ground, 
and the moonlight trembled over it full and clear 
till the most tiny blossom seemed bowed to the 
earth with a weight of liquid silver. 

Down where those flowery walks lost them¬ 
selves in the park, stood a little cottage embow¬ 
ered in fruit trees and latticed with vines. Up to 
this cottage came the old man, creeping through 
the carnations, the heliatrope and verbenas, tan¬ 
gled along the path, with the feelings and crouch¬ 
ing attitude of a thief; twice he lifted his hand 
to try the latch; but that hand, hard with toil 
and brown with the sun, bad never been raised 
in a doubtful act before, and the tough nerves 
trembled as they felt the cold iron. 

The door was fastened. It seemed, at first, a 
relief to the old man, but he thought of Hyatt 
waiting for him in the wood, and looked around 
for some other means of access. There was a 
bed room at one end of the house—the single . 
lattice sheltered by a cherry tree. Jones stood 
beneath the tree, whose laden branches drooped 
heavily around him, and looking up through the 
clustering fruit, saw that the window was partly 
open. Planting his foot in a fork of the young 
tree that bent beneath his weight, he lifted him¬ 
self upward, flung the sash open and sprung 
into the room. Then, a moment after, he came 
through the window again, and parting the 
branches, set him'self cautiously down without 
shaking so much as a ruby cluster to the earth, 
or planting a twig of the richly fruited tree. 
When he came into the moonlight, the face of 
Thomas Jones was pale as death, and grasping 
a bunch of heavy keys in bis hand, he fled across 
the garden like one pursued by an avenging 
spirit. On he went, trampling through the 
flowers, and feeling at each spot as if the cold 
iron which he grasped so tightly was burning 
into his palm. He neared the manor house; 
then his speed was checked, and resuming a 
crouching attitude, he stole around a corner, 
peering up at the windows. 

The house was very large, and a single light 
only streamed from the wing in which the house¬ 
keeper slept, with a few domestics, left to guard 
the premises. All the rest was in darkness. 

“ Is all ready ?” whispered Hyatt, starting up 
as the old man came through the trees, pale 
and laboring for breath. 
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“ Come !” was the sharp reply, “ the village j 
clock is striking, in ten minutes they will shut ? 
up for the night.” > 

In answer to this, Hyatt moved forward 5 
without speaking, and followed Jones as he \ 
proceeded swiftly, but with caution, toward s 
the manor house. > 

“ Hush 1 This door is always closed the last; j 
I hear them fastening up at the main entrance, j 
Ha! they are coming—turn into this passage.” > 
With these directions, given in a tremulous j 
whisper, Jones pushed open a door that opened 
under a stone balcony to the garden. Hyatt fol¬ 
lowed into the house with a noiseless tread, and 
both found shelter in a dark passage leading 
to the kitchen, just in time to escape a heavy 
footed, sleepy man, who came from a neigh¬ 
boring room, with alight in his hand, and having j 
drawn a couple of bolts across the door, saun- j 
tered back again, as if quite exhausted with the j 
fatigue of shutting up for the night. 

During, perhaps, fifteen minutes, the two men > 
stood in the passage, listening to each faint noise 
made by the inmates as they retired for the night, j 
Then they stole cautiously forth, treading many \ 
passages and antique apartments, lighted only j 
by the moonbeams that streamed here and there j 
through the windows, till they reached the main ? 
entrance hall. Here the light was shining full j 
and broad over the floor of tessellated marble, j 
and some antique ornaments that garnished the \ 
wall. i 

“It was arranged that we should let ourselves 
out at this door, if I remember right,” whispered j 
Hyatt, placing his lips close to the park-keeper’s i 
ear; “ what if you draw the inner bolts and place > 
the key ready in the lock in case anything should \ 
happen.” j 

Jones nodded his head, and lifting the bunch > 
of keys that he held to the light, which came ] 
through an open window, he selected the largest { 
and attempted to fit it in the massive lock that J 
fastened the outer door. j 

“ Stop! your hand trembles; let me try,” 5 
whispered Hyatt, putting his companion’s hand l 
quietly from the key, just as it entered the lock, j 
and bearing both hands steadily down upon the < 
iron, the arch rogue managed to shoot the bolt j 
while he seemed to be bungling in his search j 
after the keyhole. j 

“ Then I had found it at last,” he whispered. 

“ So let what will happen, we have but to give a j 
turn of the key and our way out is secured. Now 
for the deeds!” 

Again those two bad men might be seen 
creeping up the old Elizabethian stair case, cling- j 
ing to the rich carved work of the oaken balus- j 
trade, and treading close together, each holding ' 


his breath and longing to chide the other for al¬ 
lowing his heart to beat so loudly. 

At last they paused by a door of massive oak, 
heavy with iron knobs. Jones again held up his 
keys in the moonlight, and selecting one that 
fitted the lock, slowly turned the bolt. The 
room which the two men entered, was small and 
dark. There was but one window, high up in 
the wall, and that was guaided by a lattice work 
of iron bars that answered all the purpose of a 
shutter without entirely obstructing the day 
light, though the more pale moonbeams failed 
to penetrate beyond a few faint struggles. 

Hyatt put a hand into his pocket, and then the 
faint glow of a match revealed a small room 
lined with shelves and drawers, containing cof¬ 
fers and boxes, with some valuable articles of 
silver-plate standing loose upon the shelves. 

“ There select out the deed box, arid let us find 
some place to examine it, where the light can¬ 
not be seen from the house,” said Hyatt, hand¬ 
ing a small lamp that he had taken from his 
pocket, and which, until the top was unscrewed, 
had every appearance of a common pocket ink- 
stand. 

Jones took a coffer from one of the shelves, 
while Hyatt held up the tiny lamp that the 
game-keeper might be certain that it was the 
box they sought. 

“We will carry it down to the library and ex¬ 
amine it,” said the old man, glancing toward the 
window. “ The shutters are closed there. I had 
forgotten how this window was contrived. Blow 
out the lamp and lock the door after me; I can¬ 
not do it with the box.” 

The light, as it went out, revealed a crafty 
smile that stole over Hyatt’s lip. He had calcu¬ 
lated all these movements before, even to the 
minutest thing. So as Jones went out of the 
state-room with the box of papers in his arms, 
Hyatt closed the door, and made a little more 
noise with his seeming efforts to lock it, than 
he would havo ventured upon had the attempt 
been real. Jones waited till the key was placed 
in his hand again, for he was resolved to be very 
cautious—and then moved softly towards the 
library. 

The library was a dim old room, heavy with 
oak carvings and crowded with antique book¬ 
cases, through which the gilded bindings of a 
valuable collection, gleamed out with peculiar 
richness—but the small lamp that Hyatt kindled, 
served only to give the faintest possible glimpse 
of the apartment. But this was little heeded by 
either of the persons present. After one keen 
glance around, in order to satisfy himself that no 
unguarded evidence would betray their presence, 
Hyatt put down his lamp on a rich, mosaic table, 
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that stood in a recess, and took the coffer from > 
Jones, who relinquished it with considerable re- 5 
luctance. > 

The box was fastened by a small, brass pad- l 
lock, and Jones was observing, with a glow of S 
relief upon his face, that it might as well be re- l 
turned, for there was no key to open it, when > 
Hyatt, by a dexterous motion of the hand, > 
which concealed some instrument unseen by the > 
other, severed the bolt and opened the coffer. > 
It was full of papers and parchment, while > 
Jones stood leaning against the frame-work of a ! 
window, pale as death and exhibiting increased \ 
excitement, after the box was opened. Hyatt j 
drew an easy chair to the table, and proceeded to j 
remove the documents, one after another, from > 
the box. At first, he proceeded with great cool- j 
ness, but after a few minutes, his face also be- > 
came anxious, and he seemed more earnest in > 
listening for any sound that might arise from j 
within the building than in search of the deed. \ 
Every thing was still in the old mansion, so still j 
that the faintest rustle of the papers sounded i 
audibly, and made the strong nerves of Thomas ? 
Jones creep, as it were, through his whole frame. j 
Hyatt partook more and more of this agitation. j 
He would pause over each paper when it was \ 
removed from its depository, and as minutes j 
crept by, his face assumed an expression of \ 
keener anxiety. All at once, the parchment in j 
his hand began to shake, his hea<i was turned j 
partly on one side, and spite of his evident ex- < 
ertion to appear indifferent, no one could doubt j 
that every faculty was absorbed in listening to a ? 
sound that crept almost imperceptibly towards i 
him from the great stair-case. > 

“ What is that ?” cried Jones, in a sharp whis- \ 
per, grasping Hyatt’s chair, and turning his l 
white face towards the door. “ It is a footstep; \ 
some one is upon us !” S 

“ No, nothing of the kind,” whispered Hyatt, \ 
and his face assumed an expression of indescri- \ 
bable relief. “At first I thought it was some j 
one coming, but now I am sure it is only a rat < 
in the wainscot. These old houses are always < 
full of strange noises. Come, sit down, and j 
let us examine the papers together; it will take 
a long time, for the coffer is crowded.” j 

“Hush!” said Jones, starting again, “I am 
sure that was the cracking of a door !” j 

“ Poh! You are frightened, man, I tell you; j 
it is nothing of the kind; sit down, you will j 
always hear footsteps, while you are listening for j 
them j” and Hyatt unfolded a parchment hur¬ 
riedly as he spoke, and the noise that he made.! 
overpowered any other sound, real or fanoied, \ 
that had terrified the park-keeper. j 

Jones sat down, and planting his elbows on ' 


the table, remained gazing upon the face of his 
companion, as it was bent over the papers. The 
old man could not find resolution to touch one 
of them himself, and as he thought of the peril 
attending their position, the risk of shame which 
detection was sure to bring, he began to regard 
the move before him with absolute loathing. 
For half an hour the old man was lost in bitter 
emotions, while Hyatt proceeded, with great 
coolness, to examine parchment after parch¬ 
ment as it was taken from the box, apparently 
so deeply occupied in his search, as to think of 
nothing else. He had nearly reached the bottom 
of the coffer, when Jones started to his feet 
again. 

“ I tell you, some one is coming; I hear foot¬ 
steps. There!” 

Hyatt started to his feet, and his face turned 
white, for a sharp sound, as of something falling 
upon the stairs or striking against them, sent 
terror to his heart also. The two men stood 
close together and listened. Hyatt bad lost all 
his coolness, and the unhappy park-keeper shook 
from head to foot. The faint glow of the lamp 
was just enough to reveal the deathly whiteness 
of each face, and no more. Another sound, 
less startling than the first, which seemed to be 
the cautious closing of a door followed, and 
then all was still again. * 

“ It is nothing after all,” whispered Hyatt, 
with a forced smile. “We are frightning our¬ 
selves with shadows; but you are getting too 
restless. In five minutes more, I shall have 
found the deeds, if they are to be found !” 

“ Be quick then !” said Jones, “ for I will not 
stay here five minutes longer; I tell you, man, 
I am trembling like a thief; this is foul work, or 
it could not have made a coward of me ! Close 
the box, I say, and let us begone!” 

“ l may as well,” muttered Hyatt, casting the # 
papers he held into the coffer. “ There is nothing 
like the deeds we are after here. The old lord 
must have destroyed them!” 

“Thank God for it, if he has!” replied the 
old man, “ they would have been a curse to me, 
I know—for since they were mentioned, I have 
not felt a moment’s peace. Shut the box, I will 
stay no longer!” With hands that trembled 
from an eagerness to depart, more than from 
fear, the park-keeper gathered up the papers and 
crammed them with both hands into the coffer; 
then forcing the side, he/held it while Hyatt 
pressed the staple down into the padlock in a 
manner that concealed the injury that it had 
sustained. 

Hyatt now seemed as anxious to leave the 
house as his companion. They went out from 
the library together right cautiously to the states 
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room, and depositing tlie box in its original po- ? oak where he had promised to join the park- 
sition, locked the door and went into the princi- j keeper. He found the old man waiting, 
pal hall. Every thing was quiet there, so Hyatt j “Well, has all gone safely, Jones ?” said the 
walking in advance of his companion, and after j young man. 

working the key a moment in its lock, opened j “Yes, thank heaven, it is well over,” cried 
the door, and they both stole through together, the keeper, wiping the perspiration from his 

locking it on the outside. forehead; “ the keys are in their place again, 

“Now go and return the keys where you got } and there is no harm done. Now, good night, 

them,” said Hyatt, after they had entered the j It will be a long time before I go deed hunting 

* shrubbery. “ I will wait for you where we met \ again.” 

this evening 1” j “Yes, we had better both get home,” said 

“I will,” said Jones, firmly; “and mark me, l Hyatt, reaching forth his hand, which the old 
young man, this is the first and last night’s work j man took but coldly; “another day we will talk 
that ever Thomas Jones is engaged in !” < this matter over. I do not despair of finding 

The park-keeper waited for no answer, but r the papers yet!” 
struck across the lawn, and bent his way to the ‘ “ It must be in open daylight then,” replied 

garden cottage. < the keeper, sturdily. “ I have done with this 

Hyatt saw him depart, and a quiet sneer stole ! creeping work.” 
over his face. “Well—well, we will talk it over soon—go 

“ So be it, honest old fool,” he muttered. “It home now. I will take a shorter cut to the 
is not likely that you can ever be made so useful village.” 

again.” j And so the young tempter and his aged dupe 

Three minutes walk brought Hyatt to a dingle j parted for the night, 
of the park in an opposite direction to the place ^ Half an hour after Hyatt stole out from the 
where he had proposed to regain the keeper. ■ among the vines that sheltered John Manson’s 
Here he found three men crouching among the j cottage, and slunk away toward the park again, 
fern. One of them started up and came a pace ■ Half an hour after that he was mounting a rude 
or two into the open wood. < ladder of ropes which fell from his sleeping. 

“ Is that you, Smith ?” said Hyatt, drawing j room window at the inn. Then the ropes were 
close to the man. ! drawn up, and all remained dark and quiet, as 

“Yes—yes! Is all snug up yonder?” J it had been since the young robber retired for 

“ Sound asleep as so many dormice; but what ; the night some three hours before, 
a noise you made.” \ We must now pasS“ over a few days! Preg- 

“All owing to the confounded wine-cups J nant were they with sorrow for our heroine, and 
that Blakely would insist on crowding into his \ with terror for many others! Where guilt had 
pocket. Though we had all enough to carry,” been little expected; where, on the contrary, 
replied Smith. < confidence had always been reposed, the impu- 

“ Blakely will always be a fool!” rejoined \ tation of a foul crime now rested! Ay land all 
Hyatt; “his obstinacy came near spoiling the believed the tale. 

best job we ever undertook. I had great ado j John Manson was in prison on a charge of 
to keep that old fool Jones from breaking loose j burglary. The proofs were strong against him. 
at the noise!” j With the keys entrusted to his care by a kind 

“ Well—well, all is safe now! Do you go ! master, he was said to have entered that mas- 
with us up yonder!” ter’s dwelling,in the night,and taken therefrom 

“No. You must take charge of that among plate and jewels to an enormous amount. The 
you; see everything safely stored away, and j proofs against him were fearfully strong. He, 
then each to his own covert. I shall remain j alone, had access to the missing treasures— 
as I am toward off suspicion; but these wine j some of the plate, an inconsiderable portion, 
cups, are they of gold or silver?” < but enough for evidence, had been discovered 

“One of gold, the other two silver!” < on his premises. Buried under a grape vine, 

“Let me have them—I will account to the near the door of his cottage, had been found 
others—but they will serve a fine purpose. I \ three valuable drinking cups, engraved with his 

cannot explain now: but get me the cups-” < master’s arms, and evidently just buried. His 

Smith went down into the dingle where his < examination before the justice had been brief, 

companions lay, and brought three richly chased \ but conclusive; so John Manson was cast into 
drinking cups in his hand. Hyatt concealed S the nearest prison, there to await his trial, 
them about his person, and after a few more \ One night—a single night of darkness and 
words of consultation, walked away toward the < solitude—during which the strong heart of the 
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prisoner had writhed in agony such as it had 
never dreamed of before, and the sweet dawn 
found him feverish and overwhelmed, body and 
mind, with the calamity that threatened him 
with ruin and disgrace. 

But in the morning his dungeon was opened, 
and a fair young creature glided in. Her gar¬ 
ments were travel-soiled with a long night’s 
walk: and her soft eyes were heavy with that 
suppressed grief that eats so noiselessly into the 
heart. She looked weary, too, and her cheek 
was very pale. 

John Manson was seated on his rude bed: 
his feet manacled together, and his face buried 
upon one arm, with the clenched hand pressing 
against his temple. Lost in agony, stupefied 
by the horrors of his position, he heard the door 
of his prison open without heeding it. The face 
of man had grown hateful to him. If the turn¬ 
key had come to bring him more food it was 
altogether useless, there was a pitcher of water 
and a loaf of black bread still upon the table 
close by, unbroken and untasted. So thinking 
it the turn-key with more disgustful food, the 
prisoner neither looked up nor moved. And 
there, with her limbs trembling and her heart 
full, the young girl stood gazing upon him. 
She saw the irons upon his ancles, the terrible 
misery expressed by his attitude; her lips began 
to quiver; her eyes filled. Softly and with the 
gentle action of a young mother stealing to the 
sick bed of her child, Lucy Jones took off her 
cloak and bonnet, and laying them down stole 
forward, and, seating herself by the prisoner’s 
side, took the hand that lay clenched upon his 
knee between hers.. He started up—his eyes 
fell upon that angel face—tears rushed into 
them, and he reached forth both his shaking 
hands toward her. 

“Lucy—my Lucy!” 

She too reached forth her hands, and her slen¬ 
der fingers clung to his. There was holy light 
glowing through the tears that blinded her— 
tenderness, love, everything that goes to make 
up the glory of a good woman’s countenance, 
beamed in her look! 

“A single word, John, before you take me to 
your heart forever—one word. Are you inno¬ 
cent ?” 

“So help me God, and all his angels, I am 
innocent!” 

She fell upon his bosom, her happy sobs filled 
the dungeon. 

“I knew it: I knew it,” she murmured, cling¬ 
ing to his heart. “ And now, John—my John— 
the God of the innocent is with us—all will go 
well. Take courage, John, all will go well with 
us!” (to be concluded.) 


POLITIAN’S FAREWELL 

SONG to alessandra. 

BT T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 

“Fare-thee-well forever upon this earth!” 

— Zanoni. 

Farewell, love! Oh! fare-thee-well! 

Though we are thus doomed to sever, 

Yet, we are in Heaven to dwell, 

Re-united there forever— 

Fare-thee-well! 

Ever since the home we parted, 

Has not earth been Hell to me? 

Is he not left broken-hearted 
Who shall say—farewell to thee? 

Farewell, love! Oh! fare-thee-well! 

What is life, but daily dying? 

Wanting Heaven, but feeling Hell? 

Hopeless grief?—but ever sighing— 
Fare-thee-well! 

What is life, since thou art living 
Far away, but death to me? 

Death, to which my soul is giving 
This response—farewell to thee! 

Farewell, love! Oh! fare-thee-well! 

In thy lily limbs so tender 
Thy pure soul did seem to dwell 
Like the moon in her own splendor— 
Fare-thee-well! 

When thy lips were mine caressing, 

Heaven seemed here on earth with me; 
When thy rosy cheeks mine pressing— 

Bliss divine—farewell to thee! 

Farewell, love! Ob! fare-thee-well! 

In the flowery fields Elysian 
Thy pure soul again shall dwell 
With thy best beloved Politian— 
Fare-thee-well! 

Shrined within my heart thou livest— 

Take the love thou gavest to me— 

God unto the faithful givest 
Heaven above—farewell to thee! 


THE CATSKILL. 

High on a rock thy stately form 
Braves the fierce whirlwind and the storm, 

With nought around on either side, 

But lofty peaks or chasms wide, 

Or dark, unfathomed sea of green. 

The very rock on which thou art 
Appears as if’t were left a part 
Of castle old, with rustic mien, 

Upreared by some gigantic hand, 

Who squared its stones, its pillars planned : 
Whilst in the distant view is spread 
A lovely vale; the Hudson’s bed; 

Bounded far off by lofty range 

Of mountains green, that know no change, o. o. 
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HIT OR MISS. 

BY F. HUDSON . 

A regular, go-ahead Yankee maxim which 
is in the mouth, and has made the fortune of 
more than one enterprising New Englander, is 
“nothin’ like tryin’.” Well, to be sure there 
is nothing like trying if you confine yourself 
to proper objects, and do not apply the maxim 
to games of chance. But the best proverbs, 
maxims, adages, and sayings, will be misap¬ 
plied. The meaning of the Bible itself has 
been misrepresented by evil men. Many per¬ 
sons pounce upon some old saw that has been 
in every persons mouth for half a score of cen¬ 
turies, stretch its application to an extravagant 
degree to suit their purblind view of their own 
interests, and by making it their maxim through 
life, finally ruin themselves. 

This is just what Charles P-did. He 

was a friend of mine. And a fine, manly fellow 
he was too. He and I were school-fellows. His 
peculiarity was that whenever risking any great 
venture, he would stop, clap his finger very 
sagely to the side of his nose, and consider the 
chances pro. and con.; and if there was one in 
his favor, he would exclaim—“well, ‘nothing 
like trying !’ Hit or miss, here goes!” He cer¬ 
tainly was the luckiest fellow I ever met with. 
He was almost uniformly successful. This rush¬ 
ing blind-folded into the midst of the territory of 
chance was bad enough in the small ventures of a 
school-boy; but as he made a further step in life 
it soon became evident that he was determined 
on his own ruin. The first time that he ever 
risked any money I recollect well. We were 
going out on foot, our resources not being v.ery 
magnificent, to the distance of some seven or 
eight miles from the town where we resided, to 
visit friends of ours. We stopped on our way at 
an inn to speak with the keeper, with whom we 
were acquainted. As we were talking, a stout, 
hard-featured old farmer came lounging in with 
a goose hanging over his arm. He was return¬ 
ing from the market, so he told the master of the 
house, having sold everything but his goose. He 
wanted to get rid of it somehow or other with 
profit, but no one was disposed to buy. At length 
a raffle being proposed and eagerly agreed to by 
all parties, it was decided that there should be 
six tickets, at a quarter of a dollar each, and to 
be, as usual, shaken up in a hat, from which 
each would draw his lot. Three were taken by 
two grinning countrymen and a brisk miller; it 
was of course expected that I would take one. 
I felt, to be sure, much inclined that way; but 
on reflecting upon the chances against me, I 


< came to the conclusion that I would not risk 
| my quarter, which I could not afford to let go 

< for nothing; besides I looked upon raffling as no 
\ better than gaming. My refusal disappointed 
i the old farmer. He turned to Charles and pre- 
i sented him with a ticket, talking garrulously at 

> the same time of the magnificence of his goose, 

> and of the extreme probability there was of his 

> drawing the prize. This eloquence I perceived 
\ had a marvellous effect upon him. He looked 
| at me, but I shook my head gravely; then he 

! looked at the goose, whose plump beauty pro- 
: duced such an intense and overpowering effect, 
that he actually began to count his money. He 
: produced first a quarter of a dollar; then a dime; 

; then a cent; and that was all he could show. He 
looked at his little store and sighed, and then at 
; the goose and sighed again. At last he ex¬ 
claimed, as usual, “well, hit or miss, I’ll risk 
it.” And so he did, and won the goose. 

Shortly after this affair we separated, Charles 
; going to New York, and entering a counting- 
house, and I to Yale to finish my education. 
During the interval that we were thus separated, 
I heard frequently of him. His rage for risking 
money on chance seemed to grow every day. 
He certainly did not exactly gamble, but he came 
within an ace of it, as will be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing. A parcel of young men, five in number, 
made a wager with another parcel of young men, 
six in number, on the result of a boat race they 
; were to have. The wager was three hundred 
; dollars a side, to which each was to contribute 
; fifty. As the first party wanted one to make 
; up their number, they waited on Charles to per¬ 
suade him to join. “We’ll be sure to beat 
; them,” said they. “ We are, to be sure, nearly 
matched in strength and skill; but then the boat 
we have engaged is as much superior to their’s 
as the sun is to the moon, so that we can’t help 
beating them. You will gain fifty dollars by it. 
You have only to put in your share to make up 
the wager of three hundred.” Charles hesitated 
a long time, but as usual, it ended in his risking 
his money, “hit or miss.” The boats were to 
start from a country seat on the island, a little 
above the city, to row up the river some dis- 

i tance, turn a buoy, and to come down again. 
Each party hired an experienced coxswain, and 
had everything complete before the eventful day 
which was to decide the fate of their several 
fifties. Of course it came very soon, and the 
race began in the presence of a good many 
people, whom the news had brought together. 
Our hero’s party pulled with might and main, 
and, by the time they reached they buoy, were 
full two boats length ahead. Now came the 
display of skill in the two coxswains. Horrible 
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to tell, that of the foremost ran the boat rjght 
against the buoy, and while the crew were en¬ 
gaged in reviling him, and in disentangling the 
boat, their antagonist shot far ahead and won. 
Their coxswain had been bribed. 

In due time, Charles entered business for him¬ 
self, while I commenced practising medicine in 
the same city. He was drawn into a great many 
wild speculations, all of which he rushed into 
“ hit or miss,” sometimes winning, sometimes 
losing. On the whole, however, he became 
rich; and in due time married a beautiful and 
wealthy girl, who died two years after her mar¬ 
riage, leaving him childless. 

The slight check which she had kept upon his 
wild speculative disposition was now removed; 
and he soon turned his attention to speculations 
in stocks, by which several of his acquaintances 
had made large fortunes. He examined with at¬ 
tention an institution in which the stocks were 
at that time very low. He looked cautiously 
into the state of its affairs, and for the first time 
in his life acted with some prudence. He did 
not go headlong into the business “hit or miss.” 
He saw that the institution was sound, that the 
stock must rise, and that there was no miss at 
all in the matter—it was all hit. He invested 
every cent of his fortune, about fifty thousand 
dollars. As he had forseen, the stock suddenly 
rose, he sold out, and found himself worth full 
eighty thousand. I waited on him among the 
first to congratulate him on his success, and I 
advised him to invest his ample fortune in real 
estate, and to retire from business. But I found 
him mad for speculations in stocks. Of course, 
with his admirable success, the sober sense 
which he had shown in hi9 first disposition of 
his money, was gone. He could talk of nothing, 
think of nothing, dream of nothing, but specu¬ 
lations, speculations. He was convinced of his 
luck. He was a Caesar, a Napoleon in fortune. 
He had never in his life lost a venture. I ven¬ 
tured to remind him of the boat race. Pugh ! 
that was a trifle ! The coxswain bribed and so 
forth. I went away deeply grieved, for I was 
certain that his ruin was at hand. I returned 
home, resolving in my mind all the different 
available stocks in which I now became so in¬ 
tensely interested as Charles himself, though 
from different motives. Two days after this, I 
received a note from my friend, informing me 
that he was going to invest nearly bis whole 
fortune in a stock which presented more plau¬ 
sible appearances than even that by which he 
made his first speculation. I was now seriously 
alarmed on his account. I inquired all over 
the city, gathering what information I could 
with regard to this institution, and found that 


what I had suspected was the case; that it was 
rotten, the stock good for nothing, and the di¬ 
rectors a pack of rascals, who threw a specious 
coloring over their affairs, so as to make them 
appear sound to persons, who, in matters of 
stock, were untaught like Charles. I went round 
to his house in the greatest anxiety, and pointed 
out to him the reasons why the institution was 
unsound, but my advice was received with 
poohs and pshaws, and to cut a long story short, 
he, “ hit or miss,” invested his whole fortune, 
with the exception of one or two thousand dol¬ 
lars in the pretty bubble. 

Well, the result was exactly what might have 
\ been expected. The institution burst; the stock 
| fell and fell, till it at length became totally un- 
j saleable. Charles’ fortune of eighty thousand 
was reduced to two. So much for “ hit or miss.” 
S The creditors rushed upon him like hungry 
wolves. Every thing was lost—every thing, 
j except one horse—a beautiful and swift trotter, 
i part of his former splendid stud, which I know 
j not how he managed to save. 

| In this distress, he called upon me and im- 
\ parted to me his mad plan for recovering his 
i fortune, and his object in retaining the steed. 

> He told me he knew a young man who had a 
\ good many horses, and who was eternally racing. 
He proposed to challenge him to race upon the 
road for a large sum of money. He was sure 
to win, he said ; his horse was immensely supe¬ 
rior to any the other owned. And in this way, 
by gambling ■, he was going to make a nice little 
capital to begin again the world. Again I took 
upon me the task of a mentor. I pointed out to 
him the guilty means he intended to pursue, and 
i then the chances against him on the road; and 
then I advised him to sell his horse, and with 
j the proceeds of the sale, and what money I could 
| lend him, to go to some other place, to enter as 

I clerk in a counting-house, or open a little store, 
or take some other sure and honest means of 
gaining money. But no—no—he must make 
s money at once—he would’nt borrow—and he 
< was sure of winning—and even if he were not, 

; “win or lose, hit or miss, he’d risk it!” 

Two or three days after this distressing inter¬ 
view, I was in one of the most romantic spots 

on the romantic road to S-, some miles from 

the city. The road was beautifully level. I 
was sitting on a stone bridge thrown across a 
ravine worn to a great depth by a stream which 
howled and tore through it with wild an<J ter¬ 
rible, though magnificent effect. The road, I 
said, was level: and it was remarkable, as the 
scenery was rather mountainous. I was sitting 
on the parapet of the bridge indulging in those 
pleasing emotions which fine scenery always 
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induces in us, when I saw trotting furiously 
toward me two sulkeys. As they drew near I 
recognized the two racers; and “woe as me” 
Charles was full a length behind. I saw his 
eye. It was wild—almost insane; his face was 
haggard. The race was hopelessly lost, and 
nothing but debt and imprisonment remained to 
him. As he drew nearer he rose in his seat and 
threw a glance over the parapet of the bridge. 
Then first I saw his desperate, his impious re¬ 
solve. I rushed forward to seize his horse—but 
too late—too late; he drove violently against 
the parapet, sprung over, down—down into the 
dark, boiling water beneath. That wretched 
suicide! His last plan hud been deeply laid. 
His vehicle was dashed to pieces, and it was 
supposed it was an accident. No eye but mine 
saw the speculator rush, “hit or miss,” into the 
presence of his Creator. 


TO MY WIFE, 

ON AN ANNIVERSARY IN ABSENCE. 

BY HENRY MORFORD. 

The winter snow is on the plain, 

The winter wind is chill, 

Apart, to-night, we must remain, 

Though joined in heart and will; 

But we have both a kindly thought 
From memory’s golden store 
That she to-night has kindly brought, 
And bids us think it o’er. 

And you will sit beside the blaze 
That warms your happy home, 

And thiak and speak of by-gone days 
When those old memories come, 

And wonder if I think as long 
And fondly of old times, 

When first I wove my love in song, 

And told my tale in rhymes. 

A sweet response is on my tongue, 

A sweeter in my heart— 

The memory will be ever young' 

Till life and love depart; 

And I shall never cast away 
The night when ^irst we met 
Till head and heart are both grown grey, 
And life’s last sun is set. 

Oh! life was in its glorious rise, 

And merry was the scene, 

And we looked on with happy eyes, 

The eyes of seventeen; 

We both stepped o’er the threshold stone 
Of this wide world that night, 

The path of future days unknown, 

But hope held up the light. 

I left you with a saddened brow, 

You left me with a smile, 


> I knew not then, I know not now 
How beat your heart the while; 

I only know that you to me 
Seemed some forbidden star 
To dream of with idolatry, 

And gaze at from afar. 

£ We met but once for many a day, 

And I was saddened still; 

And you seemed careless, light, and gay, 
With high and haughty will— 

And yet your lip had one kind word, 

Your hand had one caress 
That many a day I felt and heard 
Amid my loneliness. 

We met no more—I heard of you 
As harsh, and proud, and cold, 

To only one affection true, 

The love of pride and gold; 

I could not tear you from my heart, 

I thought of you, and yet 
I prayed to win a noble part, 

I turned me to forget. 

But yet you were my passion-flower, 

My star of poetry, 

The vision of my dreaming hour, 

The sunlight on my sea; 

And once in dreams I clasped your form 
And held you, unreproved, 

And felt your breathing, soft and warm, 
And dreamed that I was loved. 

We met no more, and life past on, 

And you were not for me: 

My spirit found another sun 
That kinder seemed to be; 

I bowed me at a broken shrine, 

I madly dreamed again: 

I dared as madly to repine 

When love and hope grew vain. 

We met no more, and o’er the waste 
Of waters came a voice 
That bade me lose my careless haste 
And make a nobler choice; 

With you, I was no more alone, 

The spirit tones were heard, 

And your young heart came to my own 
And nestled as like a bird. 

And you are mine—there is no cloud 
Between out hearts to-night; 

Hope’s clarion voice is clear and loud, 
And full of new delight; 

I look not on you from afar, 

Gone is the trembling fear, 

And you are yet my spirit’s star, 

But very, very near. 

The winter snow is on the plain,* 

The mountain wind is chill, 

Apart, to-night, we must remain, 

Though joined in heart and will; 

But we have both a pleasant thought 
From memory’s golden store, 

That she to-night has kindly brought, 

And bids us think it o’er- 
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THE TRAITOR’S REWARD. 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF THE “ OATH OF 
MARION,” “AGNES COURTENAY,” &C. 

CHAPTER VII.-THE DENIAL. 

The death of poor Ellen Manners made a 
profound impression on Isabel, who had %ever 
before seen the parting of the spirit from the 
clay, and to whom the scene was the more 
solemn in consequence of the sufferer being the 
yictim of such heartless duplicity. Isabel could 
not think of the murderer of Ellen without a 
feeling akin to hatred. Believing that her lover 
was the culprit, her anger was increased by the 
reflection of his baseness to herself; and hence 
she resolved to banish him from her presence. 
Other women might have suffered long and 
terribly in consequence of such a determina¬ 
tion ; for the heart does not always second the 
judgment j but Isabel’s high spirit, and elevated 
sense of what was due to her sex, prevented her 
shedding useless tears over an unworthy lover. 

The corpse of Ellen had scarcely been laid 
in its grave therefore, when Isabel, gathering 
together the letters she had received from our 
hero, as well as whatever trinkets he had pre¬ 
sented her with, despatched them by a sure mes¬ 
senger to the camp. They were accompanied 
with a laconic note, stating that for reasons 
which his own conscience would suggest, our 
hero must hereafter consider all acquaintance 
with the writer at an end. 

We do not wish to have our readers think 
Isabel infallible. Perhaps, in this act, she was 
too hasty. Additional proof of the accused’s 
guilt should hj^ve been required before con¬ 
demning him. But the suspicion had never 
crossed Isabel that another person, having the 
same name, could be the criminal. Indeed she 
had quite forgotten being seen in company with 
our hero’s cousin; while, on the contrary, she 
knew scarcely a day had passed during the pre¬ 
ceding summer in which she had not either rode 
or walked with her lover. Once believing in 
his guilt, her indignation clouded her judgment: 
she thought only of dismissing him with proper 
scorn. If she acted too hastily, she did but 
what was natural for one proud like herself. 

When our hero received her message he was 
confounded. At first he could not believe what 
he read; but a second and third perusal of her 
note convinced him of the reality. In vain he 
taxed his memory to discover what she had allu¬ 
sion to ; he could remember no act of his which 
deserved such contemptuous treatment. Anger 
now took possession of him at this injustjce, 
and he resolved never to make any inquiry to 
Vol. XII.— 8 


unravel the mystery. If Isabel could condemn 
him unheard, he argued, she did not deserve he 
should waste a thought on her. A mistake there 
certainly was, but he would not be the first to 
geek to clear it up. 

Thus passed a day. But in time, love, or 
a sense of justice, or both combined, brought 
worthier resolutions; and he determined to see 
Isabel in person and penetrate the mystery. 
He would yield her up only when he found she 
would hear nothing in explanation: if they were 
to be seperated it should be wholly her fault. 
Full of this resolution he left the camp, and in 
such haste that he did not even apply for a fur¬ 
lough, a formality which he thought he could 
easily excuse himself on his return for having 
dispensed with. 

The speed of his horse did not, however, keep 
pace with his anxiety. The miles appeared 
interminable, and every succeeding hill more 
tedious than the former. At last, in a state 
of agitation little short of phrenzy he arrived 
at Mrs. Owen’s, and flinging the bridle of his 
foaming horse over a convenient staple driven 
into an elm, hurried up the gravel walk to the 
hall-door, where he knocked loudly for admis¬ 
sion. 

The servant who appeared informed him, to 
his disappointment, that Isabel and her aunt 
had gone out to dine and would not return until 
evening; but, as she knew him well and was 
ignorant that a quarrel had taken place between 
the lovers, she asked him to wait in the parlor. 
The excitement of his feelings, however, forbade 
quiet. So he told the servant he would not give 
her any trouble, but go down to the village and 
dine. He would be back again, he said, as soon 
as the ladies should return. 

He finished his meal in haste, and then rose 
and walked out. The sun was not yet down, 
and as Isabel could scarcely be expected home 
so soon, he thought to dissipate time by a stroll. 
He turned a little out of the usual pathway, and 
striking across fields, followed the course of a 
brook for half an hour, walking at a rapid pace. 
This quieted his restlessness, and he was re¬ 
turning more leisurely to the village when he 
stopped a moment at the church-yard, and lean¬ 
ing over the palisade fence gazed on the quiet 
homes of the dead. There was something sooth¬ 
ing to his fevered pulses in that rural cemetery, 
with its thick waving grass, its silent graves, and 
the solemn murmur of the wind in the tall elms 
overhead. His eye rested on one mound^rhich 
had been but lately raised, and, speculating on 
who might be its tenant, he sighed involuntarily. 
Just at that instant the sound of rapid wheels 
aroused him from his reverie, and looking up he 
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saw the carriage of Mrs. Owen drive by in the 
direction of the hall. The blood rushed to his 
face, and in an instant all his lately acquired 
composure had fled, so, turning from the church¬ 
yard he hurried with palpitating bosom after the 
carriage. 

“Miss Symmes is engaged!” was the reply of 
the old servant, as she opened the door again to 
our hero. 

For a moment pride whispered him to leave 
the house; but he conquered the temptation, re¬ 
solving, since he had come so fat, not to depart 
without an explanation. 

“ For the sake of mercy,” he said, “ get me 
ear of Isabel. Stay, you need not assume any 
responsibility,” he added, as the woman shook 
her head doubtfully, “only tell me where she is 
—if she is in the parlor—and I will push by you 
and force my way to her.” 

He spoke with a rapidity and agitation which 
betrayed the tempest in his breast. The old ser¬ 
vant’s eyes filled with tears, but she answered, 

“Indeed I don’t know what’s the matter, 
Captain Howell, but Miss Isabel is very angry, 
and so too is Mrs. Owen. Miss Isabel herself 
told me to deny you, and to add, if necessary, 
that on no account should she suffer you to in¬ 
sult her with your presence. Pray, excuse me 
for saying this—I don’t believe you could have 
done anything wrong—but I cannot let you in— 
perhaps to-morrow things may be better—at any 
rate don’t leave the village.” 

There was that in our hero which would not 
brook injustice, a spirit which grew harsh and 
angry as greater wrong was heaped on him. 

“Where is your mistress—I mean, Mrs. 
Owen?” he .said, sternly, pushing rudely by 
the servant. 

The woman started in terror from his frown¬ 
ing brow and flashing eye as he strode past her. 
Pointing with trembling finger to the parlor door, 
she shrank back almost expecting some terrible 
tragedy was about to be enacted, yet utterly de¬ 
prived of the power to move, or even to give the 
alarm. 

Flushed and excited to a pitch of desperation, 
our hero, after a few angry steps, found himself 
face to face with Mrs. Owen. A glance around 
the room satisfied him that Isabel was not pre¬ 
sent, though a door closing on a silk dress at the 
other end of the apartment, betrayed that she 
had just made her escape. Mrs. Owen, at the 
sight of the rude intruder, drew herself up with 
cold dignity, regarding him with a severe and 
unflinching aspect. After a moment of silence 
on her part, and increasing embarrassment on 
his, she thus spoke. 

“Has Captain Howell lost the manners as 


well as the character of a gentleman, that he thus 
bursts into the presence of unprotected females 
who have signified, in the plainest terms, that 
they wish all intimacy with him to cease? If 
he thinks to terrify them, he is mistaken: my 
niece has indeed fled, but only from scorn, not 
fear qf her visiter: as for me, I am too indignant 
for the one, and not weak enough for the other. 
And now,” and with these words she rose and 
waved her hand majestically toward the door, 
“you will see, sir, the propriety of putting this 
interview to a close. Hereafter we, and all of 
our name must be strangers to you.” 

Conscious as our hero was of innocence, there 
was so much of august dignity in the speaker, 
that for a moment he felt awed, and even retired 
a step or two in the direction of the door. But 
speedily came the reflection of the injustice done 
him, and with it the unconquerable resolution 
to be heard. The words of the speaker now 
seemed stinging with insult, and returning her 
glance with a look as haughty and defying as 
her own, he retorted, 

“I came here, Mrs. Owen, a desperate man. 
I am the betrothed lover of Isabel, and have a 
right to demand an interview. What have 1 
done to merit this treatment? I am bitterly 
wronged: I must, I will have a hearing.” 

Perhaps if Isabel had been at home in the 
morning he would have succeeded irf obtaining 
an interview; but her resolution not to suffer the 
insult of an explanation had been strengthened 
by seeing him, as she thought, contemplating the 
grave of his victim. Her aunt, though not cog¬ 
nizant of the evidence which laid the crime on 
our hero, was well acquainted with Isabel’s un¬ 
alterable resolution, and indeed warmly com¬ 
mended her conduct. When, therefore, her 
visiter answered in these terms, instead of being 
affected by his protestations, she regarded them 
only as the customary phrases with which a 
bold man sought to face down suspicion. Isabel 
might have been shaken; but old age is more 
suspicious than youth. 

“This language does not impose on me, sir,” 
she said. “ Look to your own conscience for an 
accuser. I can only say I fully approve of all 
my niece has done, and shall protect her from 
further insult.” 

The impetuous passion of our hero had now 
given place to softer feelings. 

“Madam !” he exclaimed, imploringly. 

Mrs. Owen made no reply, except by again 
waving her hand toward the door. 

“Oh! hear me,” cried her visiter. “I have 
been foully abused.” 

A look of incredulity and contempt was Mrs. 
Owen’s only answer. 
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c< Tell me at least of what I am accused,” he 
cried, half beside himself. 

tf These gentlemen, perhaps, can answer better 
than I can, for they appear to be in search of 
some one and to have ridden hard after him: and 
I know no inmate of this house they can want, 
while a villain in one thing is pretty sure to be 
a villain in other things. Am I right, gentlemen ? 
Is it Captain Howell you seek V ’ 

These wprds were occasioned by the sudden 
appearance, on the threshold of the room, of an 
officer and several dragoons, all splashed with 
mud *as if they had ridden fast and far. When 
she began her address our hero turned around, 
then first hearing the heavy tread of the intru¬ 
ders. As she concluded, the officer, without 
giving time for a reply, stepped up, saying— 

M You are right, madam—we are in pursuit of 
a fugitive and traitor. Captain Howell, you are 
my prisoner!” 

Our hero looked from one, to the other in 
amazement and dismay. Such a combination 
of calamities, heaped on him at once, deprived 
him for the moment of all presence of mind. 
The whole scene appeared to him like a hideous 
dream. He drew his hand across his brow as if 
to dispel the vision; but in vain : it was a reality. 
Fate seemed to have resolved to heap on him 
her worst indignities; for to be thus accused in 
the presence of Mrs. Owen, and at this time, 
was the last drop in his cup of anguish. In 
spite of innocence, he felt that appearances 
were against him. Mechanically, therefore, he 
unfastened his sword, and presenting it to the 
officer, said with a bitter smile— 

(t Lead on—I follow you!” 

With that he folded his arms across his breast, 
bowed haughtily to Mrs. Owen, and passed from 
the apartment, like a m^p conscious that, do or 
say what he might, he was prejudged, but who 
nevertheless proudly maintained the high port 
of innocenoe. 

CHAPTER VIII.—THE TRAITOR. 

We must now return to one of the characters 
of our story who has been too long neglected, 
and in so doing we shall find an explanation for 
this strange arrest of our hero. Captain Howell, 
on the day when he left Isabel after discovering 
the presence of poor Ellen Manners in the 
neighborhood, rode back to the camp plunged 
in gloomy thought. He was tormented by two 
principal fears. Apart from the anxiety lest his 
crime should be discovered, was the annoyance 
of thinking that Isabel had treated him coldly. 
This he had not perceived at first so forcibly, 
but now, in recalling the interview, he could 
not doubt. He felt almost persuaded that his 


cousin had supplanted him. Yet what could he 
do to foil his rival ? To seek Isabel while she 
resided with her aunt was not to be thought of, 
as it involved the almost certain detection of his 
baseness to Ellen. To leave the field clear to 
his kinsman was as little to be recommended. 
Yet this latter course, dangerous as it was, pre¬ 
sented less peril than the other, and was the one 
he resolved finally to adopt. 

In the meantime, however, he determined to 
keep a jealous eye on our hero’s movements. 
That his rival visited Isabel morce than once 
during the succeeding summer, a fact which he 
duly learned, did not prove that the prize was 
lost; and he would have considered Isabel as 
still free, but for the discovery that she was in 
correspondence with his cousin. This fact came 
to his knowledge during a call at our hero’s 
quarters, when a messenger delivered to him a 
letter which the jealous visiter recognized as 
Isabel’s hand-writing; and had he doubted, the 
suspicion would have been confirmed by the 
embarrassment which our hero showed, and the 
haste with which he concealed the epistle. 

From that hour Captain Howell resolved to 
revenge himself on his kinsman for the loss of 
his mistress. Yet he was not a man to risk any 
thing by hasty proceedings. His maxim was 
that those on the watch for revenge will, sooner 
or later, find an opportunity; and where there 
is a failure it is in consequence of premature 
efforts, or rather causes for which the parties 
have none to blame but themselves. 

It was about this time that the British general 
imbibed a notion that the cheapest way to end 
the war would be to create disaffection in the 
army of Washington, and for that purpose he 
secretly despatched agents, with money and pro¬ 
mises, to act on those whose virtue he thought 
could be assailed. To Captain Howell the royal 
chief applied among the first. Howe knew his 
man well. He shrewdly suspected the real cause 
why Captain Howell had joined the Americans, 
and hoped to influence him to return by holding 
out superior inducements. He caused to be re¬ 
presented to him that a gentleman of his edu¬ 
cation and habits must be already tired of his 
plebeian associates, and called upon him to earn 
the gratitude of his king by being one of the first 
to desert a cause which, sooner or later, must 
bring ruin on all concerned in it. To these 
arguments Captain Howell did not turn a deaf 
ear. He saw that much of the enthusiasm 
which had followed the battles of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill was already evaporated; and 
having neither sympathy with the people, nor 
a belief in their fortitude, he judged that he 
could not do better than make his peace with 
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the king, especially as his chief object in turning 
patriot had been the hand of Isabel, and which 
he now almost despaired. 

tie accordingly returned a favorable answer 
to General Howe’s communication, expressing 
his sincere regret at having ever forsaken his 
allegiance. But still having hopes ot Isabel, 
though faint, and wishing to gain time, he pro¬ 
posed to continue awhile his connexion with the 
patriots, giving as the ostensible reason that he 
would thus have an opportunity of penetrating 
Washington’s designs, and furnishing important 
intelligence to Howe. For all this he stipula¬ 
ted in requital a higher rank than that he now 
held, whenever he should join the royal troops 
in Boston. 

This correspondence had continued some time, 
when one day the startling intelligence was whis¬ 
pered in camp that Doctor Church, the surgeon- 
general of the hospitals, had been discovered to be 
in a treasonable communication with the enemy. 
It was also said that, on the person of the 
messenger, had been found a letter from some 
unknown American officer, written in cipher, 
which, from an accompanying plan, was sup¬ 
posed to be a full account of the attack, which 
Washington had at that time, projected on the 
enemy’s position. Captain Howell was one of 
the first to hear this news, and knew at once 
that the letter was his own, for he had given it 
himself to the messenger that very day. At first 
he thought of instant flight. But the avenues 
out of the camp were now strictly guarded to 
prevent the criminal’s escape, and the very en¬ 
deavor to fly, if frustrated, would argue guilt. 
Though a bold man, he trembled at the dilemma 
in which he found himself. If the agent should 
inform on him all was over. He was, there¬ 
fore, inexpressibly relieved when he learned that 
his cousin had been suspected, in consequence 
of having suddenly left the camp without a fur¬ 
lough, in less than an hour after the messenger’s 
arrest, and before orders were issued to guard 
the avenues. No other officer had been missed 
from duty, and the circumstance was, therefore, 
regarded as conclusive. It was naturally sug¬ 
gested that he had, in some way, heard of the 
discovery of the treason and fled. 

“However he will probably be overtaken,” 
said the officer who brought the intelligence to 
Captain Howell, “for he got scarcely an hour’s 
start of iiis pursuers, and I have it from good 
authority that his course is known.” 

“ Then he did not go into Boston ?” said his 
hearer, in some alarm. 

“No. He probably thought that, in case of 
the attempt, he would be fired on and perhaps 
caught, so he chose a circuitous route and has 


retired into the country, intending to lie con¬ 
cealed for a few days until he can smuggle 
himself over to the enemy. He is a cousin of 
yours, Howell, is he not ? You should change 
your name, for a traitor would taint the best 
one.” 

The real criminal, thus addressed, could with 
difficulty conceal his agitation. But he saw a 
loop-hole of escape if he could confirm the suspi¬ 
cion against his relative. Assuming an affected 
moderation which suited his part admirably, he 
said— 

“Not do fast, Pincknay! This man is my 
kinsman, and though our tastes do not exactly 
agree, yet I am bound to consider hitn innocent 
until he is proved guilty. Besides, if I under¬ 
stand you, there is no evidence against him 
except this flight, which may be accidental. 
The messenger does not name him, does he ?” 

He spoke thus, because anxious to learn, if 
possible, Whether his agent had betrayed him. 
The answer relieved him. 

“The messenger will not tell. He is h stub¬ 
born fellow, luckily for your cousin. But then 
the chain of evidence is so complete. Your 
kinsman is found to have ieft camp without 
leave immediately on hearing of the messen¬ 
ger’s arrest: it is proved, moreover, that a note 
Was delivered him which caused his departure 
in much agitation; besides, last and most con¬ 
clusive and, therefore, I have reserved it, the 
agent^t the moment of his arrest, offered a raw 
country recruit put to guard him five guineas if 
he would tell Captain Howell that he had been 
caught.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the real culprit, for a mo¬ 
ment thrown off his guard by this startling cir¬ 
cumstance : then, remembering that other eyes 
were on him, and thafrhis life might depend on 
his next words, he laughed with gay indiffer¬ 
ence, saying—“then, faith! I must be looking 
to myself, for if the knave said that, I too shall 
be ‘ suspicioned,’ as Dogberry has it, and ‘in 
virtue of mine’ name, if not of ‘mine office.’” 

“What!” replied his companion, “suspect 
you!—the prince of good fellows, who threw 
up the king’s commission rather than fight 
against your country—you, one of the first 
patriots—why, in that case, we might as well 
suspect John Adams, or Hancock, or old Sam 
himself, or the general in chief. No, Howell, 
that won’t do. There’s not a man in camp 
wouldn’t swear to your loyalty as readily as to 
his own. It is true I used to think your cousili 
honest also, but then I did not know him as Well 
as I know you.” 

Thus did the real culprit find the load of guilt 
transferred from his own shoulders to those of 
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his innocent rival. The only fear he now had 
was that the agent might yet speak out and re¬ 
veal the true criminal. How was his mind re¬ 
lieved, therefore, the next morning, when he 
found that the man had, in attempting to escape, 
been shot by the sentry. Fate seemed to be 
smoothing the way for his complete success. 

His spirits were a little dashed, however, 
when, soon after, he heard of our hero’s arrest j 
for it was not Captain Howell’s desire to see his 
cousin captured. His flight had already estab¬ 
lished a conviction of his guilt. A return, and 
a public trial might, by some unlucky turn, dis¬ 
cover the real criminal. 

“Well, since he has come back,” said Captain 
Howell, “ it is his life or mine, and he must die. 
The affair has gone too far for me to retreat. I 
must stay and see the game out, desperate as it 
grows.” 

It may be asked, by some, why the real crimi¬ 
nal did not seize this occason to fly, a thing 
which could easily be done, as the camp was less 
strictly guarded now that the supposed culprit 
had been taken. But Captain Howell’s ideas had 
materially changed since the day before. The 
death of the spy had lessened his danger, which 
would vanish altogether if he could contrive, in 
someway, to increase the weight of suspicion 
against his cousin. A bright thought instantly 
struck him. He remembered a dressing-box he 
had seen in his relative’s quarters, containing a 
secret drawer, the spring to which he had be¬ 
come acquainted with from having beheld it 
thoughtlessly opened in his presence. Into this 
hidden receptacle he resolved to convey, if pos¬ 
sible, one of General Howe’s letters received by 
himself, as also the key to the cipher in which 
it was written. This foul plot was carried into 
execution at once. Haftening to his cousin’s 
tent he found it, for the moment, untenanted. 
The dressing-case stood in its old position, on a 
camp-chest, untouched. As quick as lightning, 
the fatal evidences of guilt were conveyed to the 
secret drawer; and in another instant the villain 
glided undetected from the place, like a serpent 
after it has fixed its venom in the slumbering 
infant. It was well for him he had been so 
quick! Before fifteen minutes an officer arrived 
with an order to seize the effects, and papers of 
the accused j and the fatal dressing-box was im¬ 
mediately taken in charge as the most likely re¬ 
ceptacle of concealed letters. 

All fear for his own personal safety being 
thus removed from Captain Howell’s bosom, 
he pursued the train of thought which had 
tempted him to this atrocious deed. For, as 
he argued, would not Isabel abandon her lover 
in scorn on finding him convicted of treason? 

8 * 


And who so likely to succeed him, as the one she 
had discarded in his favor ? Captain Howell’s 
vanity promised him now a complete triumph. 
Here was the very contingency happening, for 
which he had held off from Howe. He would 
win Isabel, and afterward—“why, afterward,” 
he soliloquized, “I will be patriot or loyalist 
as is most advisable, my decision depending on 
which obtains the final ascendancy.” 

Revolving these thoughts, Captain Howell 
sought his rest that night in the highest spirits; 
and we are compelled to say enjoyed a far 
sweeter sleep than his victim. Indeed who can 
conceive a position more anxious and perilous 
than that of our hero ? 

CHAPTER IX.-THE TRIAL. 

The tribunal that assembled for the trial of bur 
hero, was held in a house in Cambridge, which 
the traveller may still see not far from the col¬ 
lege buildings; and though a sentry was posted 
at the door to keep out improper intruders, this 
could not prevent groups of soldiers from gather¬ 
ing around, who awaited anxiously the rendition 
of a verdict. The sentiment was very generally 
adverse to the prisoner. It is true the few who 
knew him well persisted in considering him in¬ 
nocent, for the discovery of the cipher in his 
dressing-box had not yet been made public; but 
the great majority were convinced from his sud¬ 
den flight that his guilt was incontrovertible. 
The excitement against him indeed was so in¬ 
tense that even his friends thought it prudent 
for their own sakes to be silent. Thus was he 
left without a single defender. 

Our hero also felt the impossibility of estab¬ 
lishing his innocence. He had a natural re¬ 
pugnance against laying bare his most sacred 
feelings before a body of men, the larger portion 
of whom were strangers to him; yet how else 
could he satisfactorily explain his absence with¬ 
out leave ? The whole story of his love would 
have to be told—his betrothal, Isabel’s letter 
discarding him, and his own impetuous visit— 
or else he should fail to convince his judges. 
Perhaps even this would not do it. At any rate, 
crushed as all his hopes were, he really felt too 
indifferent about life to care much whether he 
was condemned or acquitted. 

He entered the co«rt room accordingly, totally 
reckless what the result of the trial might be. 
The desertion of his friends had contributed to 
heighten these feelings. In all the apartment 
he beheld no sympathizing face. But his air was 
as lofty as if, instead of being a prisoner, he had 
been a monarch in the hour of his triumph. With 
a firm tread, an erect carriage, and a look of 
haughty defiance on his handsome countenance 
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he entered the room and took the place assigned 
him at the foot of the table, after one proud 
glance slowly directed around. 

Our hero appeared to give but a listless atten¬ 
tion to the case, until it reached that part where 
the discovery of the cipher in his dressing-box 
was mentioned. Of this fact he had received 
no intimation, and its announcement took him 
completely by surprise. His eye flashed and his 
cheek grew red with indignation, for he saw he 
was the victim of some base machination. His 
judges noticed these signs of agitation, but at¬ 
tributed them to conscious guilt; for nothing is 
easier when a bias exists in a case of circum¬ 
stantial evidence, to find even in the looks of 
innocence confirmation of crime. 

The testimony was such as is already known 
to the reader, and need not, therefore, be re¬ 
capitulated. By the court it was regarded as 
unanswerable; this might be seen in their coun¬ 
tenances. Before, however, passing judgment, 
the prisoner was asked if he wished to prepare 
a defence. On this our hero rose to his feet. 

Probably he would have made no effort for 
his life, if it had not been for the discovery of 
the cipher in his dressing-box. But the produc¬ 
tion of this, and Howe’s accompanying letter, 
which the Judge Advocate had read to the court, 
roused him to fling ofFtlie foul aspersion of trea¬ 
son. “If they could have condemned me,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘after all my services, on the 
flimsy evidence of a spy naming me, and of my 
coincident departure from the camp, they might 
have done so, and I would have met my fate 
proudly, scorning alike them and their injustice, 
satisfied that hereafter, when the excitement of 
the hour had passed, the insufficiency of the 
evidence would redeem my name from obloquy. 
It would have been a noble revenge on Isabel 
too, thus to die without mingling her name with 
the publicity of a court; and when she should 
have discovered her injustice toward me, her 
tears would flow to think I disdained saving 
my own life at the expense of her feelings. But 
the discovery of this cipher places me in a dif¬ 
ferent attitude. Such a discovery will be con¬ 
clusive of my guilt unless I expose the trick. 
But who could have done this deed ? I know 
not, though I may suspect—yet such a suspicion! 
What—shall I accuse my own blood? No, I 
will be silent, for I have no proof. But this 
base charge I will repel. They will disbelieve 
me, but I shall have discharged a duty I owe 
to the name of my fathers, which in my hands 
shall not be disgraced.” 

Long afterward was the eloquent appeal of 
our hero remembered by all who were fortunate 
enough to hear it on that day. He appealed to 


those present if, in his whole former career, he 
had done or said anything that induced a doubt 
of his patriotism. “I ask the court if my blood 
was not freely shed in the very beginning of this 
contest—if I have not staked life and fortune 
on the issue—if my voice has not always been 
loudest for independence—if I have not em¬ 
ployed my own private means to equip a portion 
of my company? On the other hand, what mo¬ 
tive can be shown for such treason ? Did I not 
deliberately choose sides ? Is any reason offered 
why I should now change ? Can I gain in rank, 
or emolument by it ? Nothing of this kind has 
been established. On what then rests the accu¬ 
sation ? Is it on my flight from the camp ? That 
I can explain by urgent private affairs. Is it on 
the mention of my name by the spy ? But he 
most likely took this course to conceal the party 
who was really guilty; besides it is sufficient for 
me to say that there is another Captain Howell, 
and though I do not accuse my kinsman, the 
evidence here touches him equally with myself. 
Is my guilt inferred from the finding of the 
cipher in my dressing-box ? Gentlemen, I am 
no lawyer, but I have read somewhere of a case 
which is no doubt familiar to the Judge Advo¬ 
cate, and which is to this effect. A traveller in 
England, sometime about the beginning of this 
century, was stopped on the highway and rob¬ 
bed of twenty guineas by a man in a mask, who 
rode hastily away. The traveller soon after 
arrived at an inn,, where in the stable he saw a 
horse covered with foam resembling the one the 
robber had used. Going into the kitchen he 
stated this, and recounted his loss, but said that 
the discovery of the villain was certain as he 
had taken the precaution, before setting out on 
his journey, to mark gich of his gold pieces in 
a peculiar manner. A short time after, and 
while he was eating supper, the landlord came 
softly in and told him he could point out the 
robber, who was no other than an ostler of the 
inn, then asleep up stairs. The host said that 
he had long suspected his servant of bad prac¬ 
tices, and that evening he had came in and paid 
him a guinea borrowed a few days before. ‘ My 
eye,’ said the landlord, ‘happened to rest on 
a mark on the coin, but at the time I thought 
nothing of it, and paid away the piece shortly 
after to a neighbor. On your arrival, however, 
my suspicions were aroused, and I determined 
to apprise you of them, though not until my 
ostler was asleep, in order that we might pro¬ 
ceed at once to examine his clothes.’ Accord¬ 
ingly the traveller and landlord ascended to the 
loft, where nineteen of the missing guineas were 
found in the pocket of the ostler, the other having 
been paid away by his master as explained. The 
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servant was tried, convicted and executed. A 
year after the host was discovered in a robbery 
and sentenced to death. Just before he expiated 
his crime he confessed to the robbery of the’pre- 
ceding year, which he had perpetrated, but which 
he had accused his servant of in order to escape 
himself; for on hearing the traveller declare that 
his guineas were marked, the guilty man recol¬ 
lected he had paid one of them away, and saw 
in this act a revelation of his crime. To avert 
his fate he had conveyed the gold to the pocket 
of the ostler, and fabricated the story with which 
he succeeded in destroying an innocent man. 

“Bat this, gentlemen, is not the only instance 
on record where innocent persons haVe fallen k 
victim to circumstantial evidence. The case of 
George Barnwell has been made familiar to you 
oh the stage. Thi Judge Advocate can tell you 
of other examples from his books. If I am con¬ 
demned, it will be undeT like injustice. Before 
my Creator I solemnly aver that I know nothing 
of this cipher. How it came into my private 
drawer I am unable to tell. Some enemy to me 
personally has placed it there after concocting 
the whole of this pretended treason, or else the 
real criminal finding suspicion had attached to 
me, has sought this means to effect his own 
escape. Look at my past life! Does it not con¬ 
tradict the idea of my guilt ? I stand here with 
one foot in the grave, as it were. Life, for other 
reasons than those involved in this accusation, 
has ceased to be ah object to me. The good, or 
evil report of men, I hold of little consequence. 
But there is a God above, whom I must here¬ 
after meet, and can I face him with a lie upon 
my tongue ? In his name I solemnly assert my 
innocence. Before his eternal tribunal I cite 
my accusers to appear, and there let it he judged 
between us!” 

With eyes raised to heaven and outstretched 
hands he pronounced these irords. The effect 
was visible on all the beholders, and an im¬ 
pression of his innocence, for the first time 
began to be entertained. The spell which his 
fervent words had created was soon dispelled, 
however, by the President ordering the room to 
be cleared in order that the court might come to 
a verdict. 

In less than fifteen minutes the doors were 
thrown open, and the audience admitted. The 
prisoner stood with folded arrtis, awaiting his 
fate, calm, lofty, dignified. His appearance 
still further increased the feeling in his favor. 
But when the opinion of the court was made 
known, it is strange how quickly these favorable 
sentiments disappeared. Before the cold logic 
of the President the effect of the prisoner's fer¬ 
vent language rapidly disappeared. 


“The court,” said that high officer, “has 
come, and without difficulty, to an unanimous 
opinion. Never before, perhaps, was a mad 
more plainly convicted on any testimony short 
of that which is positive and direct. If circum¬ 
stantial evidence is refused as unsatisfactory, 
nine criminals out of ten will escape; and if cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence is ever received, then, in 
this case, it presents itself with overpowering 
force. If a man is seen running from a room 
with a bloody knife in his hand, and immediately 
afterward a murdered corpse is found in the 
apartment, it is proof that the man with the 
knife has committed the homicide. The pre¬ 
sent case is not less clear. A spy is arrested, 
and on his person are found letters in cipher: 
and he offers a bribe to any one who will tell 
Captain Howell he has been arrested. Now, it 
is true, there are two Captain Howell*® in the 
camp: but contrast their conduct! The one 
flies, the other remains. But again. A key 
to the cipher is found, as well as a letter from 
General Howe, and by this key the letter found 
on the spy, as well as the one from the enemy 
are unriddled. This cipher is discovered, not 
in possession of the man who remained, but of 
the one who fled. Could testimony be more 
convincing ? The former good character of the 
accused is nothing to the purpose. Every year 
criminals are punished, who never before had 
been suspected. There must always be a first 
step in guilt. Besides, the defence of hitherto 
unsuspected patriotism will apply to any one 
charged with this crime, be he the prisoner or 
another, for the guilty party is declared in his 
own letter, found on the spy, to be an American 
officer. The defence made by the prisoner is but 
a series of similar evasions. The court, there¬ 
fore, is unanimous in its opinion of his guilt.” 

A profound silence for a moment followed 
these words, for the interest of the audience 
during this address had been wound up to the 
highest pitch. Then came a long drawn breath 
as if a load of Suspense had been removed from 
each bosom. The views of the court, so ably 
expounded by the President, appeared to have 
carried conviction to every mind; and men 
turned to their neighbors and nodded in silent 
approval of the sentence. 

Our hero heard the terrible words, which pro¬ 
nounced his doom, with unmoved countenance. 
He was not appalled by what seemed so dreadful 
to the spectators. On the contrary, he derived 
a sort of heroic fortitude from the consciousness 
of his innocence. His spirit rose in proportion 
to the injustice meted out to him. Alone, with¬ 
out one pitying eye bent on him, he stood in that 
crowd. Perhaps his lip curled slightly with scorn 
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as his gaze slowly traversed the assembly and 
the court: then, with a proud and almost dis¬ 
dainful bow, he turned to the officer who was 
to conduct him back to prison, and signified his 
readiness to depart. 

When he reached the jail he gazed bitterly on 
the bare walls, while the door was being locked 
and double-locked behind him. 

“And this is justice,” he cried. “First, de¬ 
nied by one’s mistress without the shadow of a 
reason:—then, though innocent, condemned for 
treason. Well—so be it! I can die like a man, 
for that consolation at least is left me. May 
God forgive you, Isabel!” 

(to be concluded.) 


SOLITUDE. 


BY JESSIE HOWARD. 

Oh ! leave me not alone! 

While anguish preys upon my heart. 

I cannot bid its fangs depart 
While I am left alone! 

My heart is steeled—my eyes are dry, 

No melting power of grief comes nigh. 
And I sometimes fear that I shall die, 

Or turn to stone. 

Oh! leave me not alone! 

The sunshine lights my pleasant room. 
But it seems filled with changeless gloom 
When I am there alone. 

And dark and dreadful visions come 
Deep, deep within my spirit’s home, 

As far and wide my fancies roam; 

Why am I left alone? 

’T is sad to be alone 
When the crushed spirit looks within 
O’er by-gone hours where joys have been, 
All gone—all gone. 

Alas! I fear my brain is turning 
So wildly, fiercely is it burning, 

Yet to new agony returning, 

Still, still I am alone. 

But hark! above the storm, 

A still, small voice is gently speaking, 

A light upon my soul is breaking, 

I am no more alone. 

Oh! thou to whom in happier hours, 
When thorns grew not amid the flowers, 

I sought to dedicate my powers, 

Thou leav’st me not alone. 

Father! forgive thy child, 

Though weak and erring I have been, 

Oft in temptation—oft in sin, 

From my best love beguiled. 

Oh! guide my wandering steps aright, 
And in the wilds of sorrow’s night, 

Or in the day-dawn clear and bright, 

Let me be thine alone. 


SHOPPING WITH A COUNTRY COUSIN. 

▲ SKETCH OF CITY LIFE. 

“ Come, Bella,” said a cousin of mine, who 
was making a short visit in town, “ I want you 
to go a shopping with me, I have a light silk 
dress to buy for myself and Lyddy and Sally; 
and I want you to show me the best stores.” 

I consented, for I well remembered the kind¬ 
ness and hospitality with which I had been 
treated by my relatives, during a few weeks at 
their spacious farm-house, and sincerely wished 
to make some return. It was a warm day in 
June, and we started from the vicinity of 
Bleecker street to proceed to Stewart’s, where 
I supposed my cousin Jane could not fail of 
being suited. As we entered she whispered to 
me— 

“ Now, coz, I am not going to be cheated by 
any of these Yorkers; I know their tricks, I 
guess, and they ’ll find me as sharp as they are.” 

We proceeded through long rows of stools oc¬ 
cupied by ladies, and we reached the fartherest 
extremity and procured a vacant place, at the 
counter where the silks are displayed. She 
asked to see some silks. 

What kind and color, was asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Jane replied, “you 
see,” she said, turning to me, “mother wants 
us to dress alike, she says, nothing’s so pretty 
as sisters all in a row dressed just alike—but 
Lyddy wants a crow color, and Sally likes a 
grass green, so I don’t know what to do.” 

The courteous youth proceeded to unfold and 
hold to our view, piece by piece, of every shade 
and quality. Jane looked on with unwearied 
patience, but fixed on none. At length she per¬ 
ceived a piece of rich figured satin, which a lady 
near us was holding to the light. She suddenly 
seized one end and exclaimed— 

“ La! that’s pretty, now I like that.” 

The fashionable dressed lady quietly resigned 
her hold, whilst she surveyed my cousin Jane, 
with a look which seemed to ask, “ what curious 
species of zoology have we here.” But Jane 
perceived her not, and asked the price. 

“ One dollar and three quarters a yard.” 

“Gracious me, for that qarrow stuff!” she 
exclaimed, “I guess you’ll take less—I’ll give 
seventy-five cents.” 

“No, indeed, madam,” he replied^ “we have 
but one price for our goods.” ’ 

But cousin Jane would not be convinced until 
after an hour’s haggling—when throwing down 
the satin, she declared it too dear for her, and all 
the cheaper ones looked so ill after it she tossed 
them aside. We left the shop and proceeded 
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through several others, where pretty much the 
same scene was acted over, until she was per¬ 
suaded by one more elegant than the others, to 
decide on g slazy silk, neither the color, nor 
quality she desired. I endeavored to interfere, 
but was out-talked by the voluble shopman, and 
we departed. 

It was a warm day, and cousin Jane was none 
of the sylph-like sort, she leaned heavily on my 
arm, complaining of weariness, and how the 
hard pavements hurt her feet. Every time we 
crossed the street I was obliged to rescue her at 
the risk of my own life, from the carriages and 
carts. She never looked to the right or left, but 
if I called to her, or pulled her by the arm, to 
warn her of any danger, she stopped, frightened 
and bewildered, stared at the prancing horses, 
who looked as if they could hardly avoid her. 
How she escaped, is more than I can tell. It 
must have been owing to the dexterity of the 
drivers. Tired and heated, we were half way 
home, when Jane said to me— 

“Now, cousin, I want to buy mother’s silk 
shawl, and the gloves for the girls.” 

“Why,” I answered, “did you not tell me 
that, when we were looking for the dress, we 
must go all the way back again to procure those 
articles.” 

“ La! I did not know,” said Jane, “I thought 
one place was as good as another.” 

“ But the principal shops,” I replied, “ are all 
down town.” 

“Well, dear me, I’m sorry enough, for I’m 
tirtedput—my feet are worn out with these hard 
pavements. New York is such a dreadful, tire¬ 
some place, I wish I only was well out of it 
once.” 

There was nothing to be done but retrace our 
steps, so back we went through all the shops, 
until the shawl and gloves were purchased. I 
prevailed on Jane to get into an omnibus, to re¬ 
turn home, as we were both excessively weary. 
But I soon repented this movement, for poor 
Jane was the victim of the greatest terror. 
Every time we jolted, she screamed, and was 
sure we were breaking down or overturning. 
In short, she affotded much amusement to all 
within, and many without by her shrieks and 
causeless terror. At length, when the vehicle 
was filled with passengers, the driver whipped 
his horses into a quick trot. Her agony was too 
great to bear, she was sure he was racing, and 
we should soon be dashed to pieces. In vain I 
endeavored to pacify her—she Anew, she said, 
such things were every day occurrences in New 
York. They were used to having their brains 
dashed out, or limbs broken, but for her part 
she was not. Out she would go—so I pulled 

* * 


the check string, and we proceeded once more 
homeward. Our house was in sight, that haven 
of rest and refreshment, I quickened my steps, 
when Jane said— 

“ Where is Liberty street, cousin, is it near 
here ?” 

“No,” I replied, “it is some distance.” 

“ Oh, I’m very sorry,” said she, “ for I have 
got a call to make there.” 

“ Impossible!” I exclaimed, “ it is in the lower 
part of the city. If you had told me when we 
Were in Maiden Lane, we might have gone there, 
as it is the next street.” 

“ Well, how was I to know,” she observed, 
“ where Liberty street was—go I must, for mo¬ 
ther desired me not to come home without going 
to see cousin McGrubbins, who lives in Liberty 
street.” 

“ Dear Jane,” said I, “ you cannot, indeed yon 
are too weary to attempt it.” 

“ Oh, I must,” she answered, “ there is no help 
for it—this is my last day, and mother wouldn’t 
like it a bit if I didn’t.” 

“Dear cousin,” said I, clinging to the iron 
railings, “indeed I cannot accompany you, I 
am worn out.” 

“Well, Bella,” said Jane, “you know 1 can¬ 
not find the way without you. I’m sure I’m 
tired enough too, and it is no further than We 
went that day we walked along Horsetail creek 
to Lake Winnemapasquod.” 

I was silenced, for I well remembered the un¬ 
wearied patience with which my cousins had ex¬ 
plored the beautiful country in their vicinity, in 
search of the picturesque for which they had no 
taste, merely to please me. I cast one longing 
look at the house door. Then we retraced our 
weary way in a broiling summer’s sun, once 
more down Broadway. In vain I entreated 
Jane to allow me to employ a hack—the very 
name drove her frantic. She knew, she said, 
too well, these hack drivers, she had heard 
enough of them. They had as lieve dash a 
body to pieces as not. One thing I insisted 
on, I demanded Jane’s list in order to plan out 
our proceedings so as to take as few steps as 
possible. It was well I did, for I found several 
commissions still to execute, and places to stop 
at, which would have kept us all day, if I had 
not taken the precaution of consulting her list. 

To those who have perused my narrative thus 
far, let me warn them, never to go a shopping 
with a country friend, without first knowing all 
the places they wish to visit, and plan out their 
movements accordingly. 

To my country readers I would beg to remark 
that they should not be too exacting on the time 
and patience of others when they come to town. 
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SCHOOL DAYS. 

“they will return no more.” 

BY ELIZABETH J. E AMES. 

Would they could come again— 

Those childish days, when we two sat together 
Through the long hours of the summer weather, 
Watching sometimes the rain that cool’d the window 

pane, 

Or, (as we heard the sly approaching foot 
Of her who taught our “ young ideas to shoot,”) 

With a still quicker motion bending o’er 
The task on which it was our daily lot to pour. 

Would they could come once more— 

Those school-girl-days of history globe, and grammar, 
How gladly would each scene in life’s young drama 
Again be acted o’er:—again we two would pore 
O’er the dull page of shilling, pence and pound, 

Or neatly stitch the new bright sampler round. 
Methinks, dear friend ,’t would now be bliss to stay 
In that old school-house through the live long day! 

Would they could come once more— 

Those pleasant days of soft and sunny weather. 

When thou and I went hand-in-hand together 
After school-hours were o’er, that green hill to explore, 
Robbing the thorn-tree of its scarlet pride, 

Or gathering wild flowers from its grassy side: 

While far and wide with lightsome hearts we flew 
To catch the yellow butterfly in view. 

Would they could come once more— 

Those golden days—oh! swift flew they and pleasant— 
We had no thought save for the passing present: 

We sought not to explore the Future’s far-off shore, 
Enough for us to know that each day pass’d 
Smoothly and happy— sure , we thought’t would last, 
And why not—when no graver wish was ones 
Than a new swing—bird’s-nest, or bunch of flowers? 

They ne’er will come again 
Those frolic-days of girldhood’s merry morning— 

Ere we were rul’d by pride and fashion’s scorning. 
Experience proves how vain it is to keep the chain 
Of our first thoughts bright, and unbroken still 
When we allow the world to enter us at will. 

And Time has taught us by his sober rule 

That we have pass’d the days of children when at 

school! 


MORNING. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY EMILY HERRMAN. 

Up, hie we to the garden, 

The mountain-tops are red: 

The flowers lift up their eye-lids 
In light from morning shed. 

Thus living, and thus loving, 

Many human souls age gleam, 

Through life’s grey mists still brightening 
In rays from Heaven that beam. 


CLARICE DE SANTILEUR. 

BY JOSEPH A. NUNES. 

“ To the sad heart sweet memories rfstore.” 

— Sarah Whitman, 
chapter i. 

There was feasting and mirth at the Castle 
Terreville, and the numerous guests who were 
there assembled, at the invitation of its lord, 
vied with each other in their endeavors to outdo 
gayety itself. The meeting at the castle had 
already continued a number of days, and the 
amusements of each day had exceeded in variety 
and richness those that had preceded it. On the 
morrow, however, was to be the crowning fes¬ 
tival, in honor of the bride elect of the noble 
baron, whose castle had been the home of all 
his friends for the period of the preceding week. 

A tournament was then to be given, in which 
all the young knights and nobles of the province 
were expected to take a part, and shiver a lance 
for their ladyes’ sakesj and the anticipation of 
the spectacle made many a bright eye light up 
with joyous expectation, and made the hearts of 
the youthful warriors more tremulous than if 
they were about to meet a mortal foe in the 
shock of arms, instead of encountering friends 
in mimic strife, where art and gallantry were 
alone to be displayed to those whose tender 
breasts would quake to look upon 

the strife 

That neither spares, nor speaks for life. 

But the youth of the period in which we write 
were accustomed to view the fairer portion of 
creation in a different light from that in which 
they are now beheld. That was the age of 
chivalry and romance, and woman then was 
worshipped (at least by those in whose breasts 
youth lent a fire to love) as something apart, 
and superior in their nature to the hardy man, 
who was ever called upon to mingle in the tur¬ 
moils of the times. This feeling it was that 
kept men from deteriorating in those days of 
semi-darkness, and which still gives to them 
that charm which allures us so frequently to 
turn back with pleasure to their consideration. 
And it was also this feeling which pervaded 
the bosoms of thfe young knights at the Castle 
Terreville when they prepared themselves, and 
issued their directions to their squires, for the 
display that was to take place on the morrow. 

Not the least among the motives that made 
them all hope to do their devoir gallantry, was 
the knowledge that she—in whose honor these 
sports were given—was expected to preside as 
queen of them; for though she had been plighted 
in marriage, by her father, to the proud Baron 
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Terreville; there was not one of them who could 
look unmoved on beauty such as hers. Indeed 
the whole province spoke with but one voice 
on this subject} nor was it within the limits of 
Lorrain alone that Clarice de Santileur was dis¬ 
tinguished by the title of the Lily of Lorrain. 
Besides, the rumor was rife that high and noble, 
and brave too as was her betrothed husband, 
she did not favorably affect him; but that she 
shrank with repugnance from the day when the 
nupitial8 were to be solemnized; and pined in 
secret at the thought of the alliance. These 
considerations had such weight with the young 
nobles who were present, and so acted upon 
their admiration and their pity, that there was 
probably not a ladye faire in all France before 
whom they would have appeared with such 
mingled sensations as before her, who was to 
them an object both of love and mystery. 

But amidst all these preparations—amidst 
all the turmoils of anticipation—amidst all the 
thoughts of joy, and throbs of expected plea¬ 
sure—where was she, to do honor to whom 
these preparations had been made? 

Let the reader accompany us to an upper 
room of the castle; it is a large and commo¬ 
dious apartment: the massive oaken furniture 
surrounds the apartment, which is ornamented 
in the usual style of ancient gothic architecture, 
and the tapestried hangings were displayed in 
rich profusion round the walls. At a window 
in this room, where antique carving seems to 
have resisted successfully the effect of time and 
decay, is seated on a large oaken chair a lady 
just in the pride and loveliness of first youth. 
Hers is a countenance that will attract atten¬ 
tion, aye, admiration! and on that expression 
as her head reposes upon one hand which rests 
upon the casement, and the bright tear drop 
starts unbidden to that clear, blue eye, whose 
long and graceful lash retains the crystal drop— 
we could linger forever in melancholy thought. 
This is Clarice de Santileur. She cannot yet 
have passed her eighteenth year. The outline 
of her figure is the perfection of grace; and her 
face, with its pensive cast of thought, brings to 
mind the expression of some beautiful Madonna 
by one of the great artists. She is pale—very 
pale, with the faintest tint of color in her cheeks; 
but she is so transparently fair that the blue veins 
that swell her throbbings temples can be clearly 
defined; and it would seem as if almost every 
pulsation in them is visible. Her hair is of that 
rich, glossy gold color that is so seldom seen, 
but so beautifully when it is seen. So rich it 
is that it might be taken for the bright metal 
itself spun out into threads of impalpability. 
It hangs in luxuriant curls from that brotV of 


purest marble. While those on the other side 
are swept back by a hand, whose whiteness, 
smallness and symmetry would form a subject 
for a sculptor’s dream. Her dress is of crimson 
velvet, made in the fashion of the time, with 
long, loose sleeves which display the arm when 
raised to the elbow. From the open front of 
the dress there is seen a skirt of figured yellow 
satin, and the same vestment is observed above 
the neck, where it is fastened about the throat 
by a sparkling gem. Upon her head she wears 
a small cap or coronet, of black velvet, such as 
we sometimes see in the portraits of the unfor¬ 
tunate Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland; around 
which are two rows of largest pearls. This 
gives an air of gravity to her yet youthful brow, 
and adds to the melancholy expression her coun¬ 
tenance wears. 

But why weeps she when all around are re¬ 
joicing ? Why does she seek solitude, and loner 
liness and grief, when all around are anxious for 
her presence, and all are filled with joy ? She 
weeps those nuptials that now seem inevitable; 
and she mourns the absence of him to whom (or 
to his memory) she is still as constant as though' 
they had never been severed. 

CHAPTER II. 

“ And he wore a scarf of embroidery rare, 

The last love-gift of his lady e-fair.” Shakspeare. 

Eustace D’Onsellet, Count de Lisle was the 
son of one of the first noblemen of Lorrain. It 
happened that the castle and estates of his father 
adjoined those of the Baron de Santileur; and 
it also happened that the two noblemen were 
friends, and had continued so from early youth. 
Under these circumstances it was but natural 
that an intimacy should spring up between Eus¬ 
tace D’Onsellet, or, as he was always from 
childhood called, the young Count de Lisle, and 
Clarice, the only daughter of the Baron de San¬ 
tileur. 

They had been brought up as children to¬ 
gether, (indeed from their infancy they had been 
betrothed by their parents) and as children they 
had learned to love each other, without knowing 
the meaning of their own feelings. The inti¬ 
macy subsisted from childhood to adolescence, 
and the passion, which at first was but childish 
affection, ripened at length into the tenderest 
love. It was one of those fortunate instances 
of early betrothments where the views of the 
parents subsequently made the happiness of the 
children; and where young hearts followed in 
the direction pointed out by mature heads. 

Eustace had always been accustomed to call 
Clarice his little wife, and she had always been 
taught to look upon him as her future husband, 
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and as soon as they began to understand the 
meaning of these terms, they hailed with joy the 
selection that their parents had made. Situated 
as they were and had been; there were no con¬ 
cealments on either side—there was no affected 
coyness on her part ; nor did he keep the most 
hidden thoughts of his soul a secret from her— 
they felt that they loved each with the tenderest 
passion, and they did not hesitate to confess it. 

Things were in this condition when the father 
of Eustace D’Onsellet died, and left him sole 
lord of his extensive estates. Eustace was then 
but a few months more than nineteen years of 
age, and Clarice was not yet quite fifteen, and 
the period when they were to be married (when 
she became eighteen) was yet some three years 
distant. 

This event—the death of his father—had a 
great influence upon the fate of the young Count 
de Lisle. He loved his parent with the most 
devoted attachment; and the loss of him preyed 
upon his spirits, and for a time cast a deep gloom 
over his disposition. 

It was a short time previous to this that the 
celebrated enthusiast, Peter the Hermit, had 
commenced preaching the first crusade. Eu¬ 
rope rang with the preparations for this war. 
France, England, Italy and Germany were mar¬ 
shalling their thousands, to transport them to 
the shores of Asia. Godfrey de Boullion, Duke 
of Lorrain, accompanied by the flower of the 
nobility of the province, was already on his way 
to Italy, whence he was to embark with his fol¬ 
lowers for the place of ultimate destination. 
Religious phrenzy was at its highest point, and 
all classes seemed eager to participate in this 
conflict, in which, besides the glory to be ob¬ 
tained, the cause of true piety was to be so 
effectually served. 

As we have said before, it was at this time 
that Eustace D’Onsellet had the misfortune to 
lose his only remaining parent. He had ever 
been among the first in the manly and graceful 
sports of the period; and the skill he displayed 
in the use of his arms, so won the applause of 
the older knights, that they already prognosti¬ 
cated for him an active and brilliant career. 

Though in person but little above the middle 
height, and possessing a slender, but graceful 
and well proportioned form, his strength was 
surprising, and his daring was at least equal to 
his strength. He would have been among the 
first to join the Duke of Lorrain, his liege lord, 
had he not been restrained by that passion which 
is more potent than even ambition. But his love 
for Clarice de Santileur detained him a captive. 

When, however, his parent was no more, and 
a gloom settled upon his spirit, the thought ofthe 


“ War for the Cross” forever recurred to him; 
nor did the idea want prompting from without 
to give it additional weight. 

The Abbot of Cairvoieux, who was his confes¬ 
sor, true to promoting the views of the Mother 
Church, continually urged it upon him as a duty 
he owed, not only to himself, but also to his de¬ 
ceased parent, until at length his suggestions 
were adopted, and all other considerations gave 
way before them. He set himself to work to 
prepare his retainers for the expedition, and in 
the course of a few weeks he saw himself at the 
head of three hundred followers, all equipped to 
join Godfrey de Boullion. 

It was agreed between the young count and 
the marquis, that on the return of the former 
from Palestine the nuptials, so long delayed, 
should immediately be celebrated. 

Clarice had wrought her lover a scarf with 
her own fair hands, which, when he was leaving, 
she placed about his person. 

“ It is unbecoming a noble maiden,” she said, 
as he locked her in a tender embrace, “ to bid 
thee avoid danger, but oh! be not wildly rash! 
for my sake—for the sake of one who will then 
be far, far away—be not too daring and head¬ 
long in thy courage.” 

Eustace promised all she asked; but qualified 
the promise by declaring that ere he returned, 
he would have a name in the roll of chivalry 
that she would not blush to hear repeated. 

“ And this,” she said, placing the scarf around 
him, “ you will wear, dear Eustace, for my sake j 
and when your thoughts are truants,” she play¬ 
fully observed, “ turn but a look on these folds, 
and think my heart is interwoven with the silken 
threads.” 

“My own sweet love, and lady bright!” he 
replied} “ not while this heart acknowledges one 
throb of life, can my thoughts wander from thee. 
Willingly I accept the pledge as a gage of thy 
affection—it shall ever be borne where honor is 
most to be gained, and it shall never be parted 
from me—unless Clarice (which cannot be) thy 
thoughts should wander to another, and thy heart 
should seek some different shrine than mine:— 
then woul^ I return it to thee, and with it thy 
pledged faith; and then seek for myself under 
the cowl and in the cloister that home which, 
elsewhere had been made desolate.” 

“Then it will never leave thee, dearest!” she 
replied, as she suffered her head to fall upon his 
shoulder, and she looked up with her eyes beam¬ 
ing with affection in his face. 

They parted. Eustace D’Onsellet joined his 
forces to those of the Duke of Lorrain, and was 
just in time to embark with him for the capital 
of the Greek empire. He took a prominent part 
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in the earlier actions of the crusaders. At the < of about forty-five years of age, and he was the 
seige of Nice he first earned for himself a name < wealthiest and most influential nobleman then 
of honor among those celebrated warriors whose \ in the province of Lorrain. His wife had been 
exploits he shared; and in the subsequent en- j dead some five years, and he sought to mate 
counters with the infidels, under their Sultan, j himself to another j not that he was in love!— 
he added fresh leaves to his wreath of laurels. 1 that was by no means the case; for the baron, 
But at the siege of Antioch, where his daring i though a brave man and a tried soldier, had 
spirit led him to be foremost in the attack, he j never possessed a particle of romance in love 
was wounded by the enemy, and being separated s affairs; he thought they should be transacted 
from, and unsupported by his followers, he was \ entirely through the medium of parents and 
taken a prisoner by the Caliph of Egypt. The j guardians. He was of the old school, and a 
Christians gained the city, but Eustace D’On- j martinet in that school. He considered that a 
sellet remained a captive in the hands of the j daughter's first duty was obedience; and that 
infidels; nor would they agree to his exchange, she had no right to permit her affections to be 
They had already learned to dread his name— engaged, unless her hand had been pre-engaged 
they had learned the force of his arm, and the by her parents; and that it was her duty, when 
influence of his battle cry, and they preferred they disapproved of such engagement, to with- 
detaining him a prisoner. j draw her love with the same facility she had 

For a year and more after he had left his home j bestowed it. 
there came at intervals, news to the Castle San- The Marquis de Santileur made the'proposi- 
tileur in relation to his exploits. Fame spoke j tion to his child; but she shrank with horror 
loudly of him; nor did she need messengers to l from it. The marquis wished, if possible, to 
bear her report into the heart of France. A please his daughter; but the family and estates 
pilgrim returning, occasionally, (as there were $ must be represented; and it was absolutely ne- 
frequently such) was sure to speak of those > cessary to his happiness that Clarice should 
warriors who had distinguished themselves, and j marry. He asked her if she had a preference 
among them the name of the Count de Lisle was { for any noble of the province before the Baron 
by no means the last mentioned. How wildly > Terreville. Clarice, upon hearing this ques- 
did the heart of Clarice throb as she heard these j tion, poured out her whole heart to him, and 
persons—some of whom had seen him—speak j entreated him not to consummate her wretched- 
in his praise; and how did she tremble—not- • ness by compelling a union, when she could 
withstanding her pride in him and the heroism • never love any but him who had possessed her 
of the age—at the thought that his intrepidity j love from infancy; and who, if he was no more, 
might deprive her forever of himself, and widow ; had borne it with him to the grave, 
her heart ere she had even been wived! But > “If he is dead," she said; “earth has no 
after the first year or little more, these reports longer any claims upon me, and the only re¬ 
ceased for a time; and then the rumor came ' quest I make to you is, that you will consent 
that he had been taken prisoner, and that he j to my retiring from it and seeking a refuge in 
languished in captivity among the infidels. This ; the cloister, where I will ever mingle your name 
report was succeeded by the story that he was j with his to implore blessings on you both." 
dead; and though this rumor was never con- i But the Marquis de Santileur would by no 
firmed, yet every one believed it to be true ex- j means consent to this arrangement—neither 
cept Clarice only; she clung to the hope that it l prayers nor entreaties could move him. The 
might be false, and though she mourned him as < utmost grace his daughter could obtain was, 
dead, she still in secret cherished the thought \ that he would wait for a period of six months, 
that he would one day re-appear to contradict j during which time she should not be considered 
the assertion, and to claim her promised hand. j as absolutely plighted to the Baron Terreville; 

Another year passed away, and still no tidings but if at the expiration of that period, Eustace 
reached the Castle Santileur of the existence of D’Onsellet did not return, or they heard no news 
Eustace D’Onsellet. The news it was true had to render the fact of his existence certain—then, 
not been confirmed; neither had it been contra- at the expiration of another month, she should 
dieted; and nothing occurred to shake the con- positively be wedded to the man who now sought 
fidence of those who believed that he was no her hand. 

more. This was at least a respite; and from day to 

At the commencement of the third year, the day she continued to hope that something would 
Marquis de Santileur received from his friend, i intervene to prevent a doom she looked upon as 
the Baron Terreville, a proposition for his daugh- worse than the grave. Week passed after week, 
ter’s hand. The Baron Terreville was a^yMower and everything remained in the same condition 
Vol. XII.—9 
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as at the commencement of the term of proba- > 
tion. Hope waxed so faint that it required all > 
the sanguineness of youth to support it. At > 
length the six months expired, and Clarice de 5 
Santileur was in despair!—the fate of Eustace > 
D’Onsellet was as much involved in obscurity l 
as ever. What was worse, however, she could l 
no longer remain true to his memory—she was > 
the betrhthed of another!—not by her own act j 
or acquiescence, but by a power that was para- > 
mount to hers—by the authority of her father, > 
who fulfilled his word given to the Baron Ter- > 
reville. > 

Moreover the marquis had accepted an invi- \ 
tation for himself and daughter from the baron, ? 
to spend the first fortnight of the month that j 
was to precede the marriage at the castle of the > 
latter; and it was the fulfilment of this engage- j 
ment that explains the appearance of Clarice de i 
Santileur at the home of one, from whom she • 
would willingly have been leagues away. \ 

Abandoned by every other hope, our heroine >> 
still had one remaining when she left her home l 
for this visit; and that hope was in the baron j 
himself. She thought of appealing to him, and l 
declaring that she could never love him—that j 
the union could but make her miserable exist- \ 
ence one of utter wretchedness—and of con¬ 
juring him, by every principle of honor and j 
nobleness, to relinquish voluntarily the engage¬ 
ment into which parental authority had forced < 
her. But this hope, like the many others she \ 
had cherished, was not destined to be realized. \ 
The baron was a plain man, of few ideas, which i 
he expressed in almost as few words. He told j 
her that had her first lover survived, or could < 
he be revived, he would acquiesce, though re¬ 
luctantly in her suggestion—“for,” said he “I 
loved the boy myself, and it was from me he < 
received his first lessons in the noble art of war. < 
His father (as good a knight as ever bestrode a j 
steed or couched a lance) and myself were com- < 
panions in arms; and I would have done much < 
to serve the brave lad.” But he said that it was i 
madness to suppose he lived; and it was the ex- < 
cess of madness to adhere with such tenacity to \ 
his memory. He then read her a short lesson \ 
upon the duty of a daughter, and concluded by i 
declaring he had no doubt that after they were < 
married she would learn to love him, as his < 
endeavors should all tend to her happiness. *< 
It was now that Clarice felt within herself a < 
spirit not her own: her determination was made < 
—she would not wed the Baron Ter reville — $ 
though the whole world combined to compel \ 
her—she would not! She formed a resolution \ 
so desperate, that she dared scarcely breathe it s 
even to herself. She resolved to let matters i 


progress, but when called upon at the altar, to 
refuse her consent to a union her heart could 
not sanction, and to avow herself (in wish at 
least) as the bride of heaven and the church; 
and should force then be attempted, she deter¬ 
mined to terminate her struggle by sacrificing 
herself to death, rather than to contamination. 

chapter hi. 

“We return, we return, we return no more.” 

— Highland Lament. 

The morrow broke forth in all the splendor 
of a bright, spring day—there was not a cloud in 
the whole expanse of the sky. Nature seemed 
dressed in her gayest garb—as if she rejoiced 
with the light hearts that had been looking for¬ 
ward to this day with so many pleasurable anti¬ 
cipations. 

The morning was spent in preparation, and 
at two hours after noon the sports were to com¬ 
mence. It were needless to occupy the time of 
the reader with the description of a tournament 
—so many have already been described by abler 
pens that we will pass by the minor arrange¬ 
ments, and come to the tournament after the 
sports had progressed for some time, and when 
Clarice de Santileur had already taken her seat 
as queen of the lists; though it must be confessed 
she did this act mechanically, and remained for 
a time no more than an inattentive spectator of 
the scene around her. 

The Baron Terreville had just unhorsed a 
knight with whom he had run a course, and he 
stood at the entrance of his pavilion in expec¬ 
tation of another opponent, when a trumpet 
was heard to sound a call at the entrance of 
the lists; and the herald on proceeding to an¬ 
swer it found there an armed knight accompa¬ 
nied by his squire, bearing his lance and shield. 

The latter, in explaining the reasons of the 
summons, stated that his master, as he jour¬ 
neyed through the country on his return from 
the holy wars, had heard of the meeting; and 
passing in the neighborhood at the time, he 
wished to break a lance with the noble knights 
there present, in honor of the lady of his love, 
whom he upheld to be the fairest in all France. 

A challenge such as this, in those days, was 
never declined, and in a moment all were anx¬ 
ious to meet this stranger, who, by his boasted 
preference of his own lady, cast an aspersion 
upon the peerless charms of all others. Baron 
Terreville, being in his own castle, was com¬ 
pelled to allow several other knights, being in¬ 
ferior in reputation to himself, the privilege of 
encountering the stranger before him. 

The herald was directed to return and reply 
to the ^inknown challenger, that on giving his 
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name and lineage, the knights there present 
would be proud to meet him; and they would 
uphold the superiority of their ladies’ charms in 
peaceful strife there; and in deadly war else¬ 
where—with sword or with lance; on horse or 
on foot. The squire replied that the knight he 
served was under a vow, and he could not re¬ 
veal his name nor his family; but he pledged 
himself that he was noble, and not unknown to 
some who were there present. He was known 
now by the title of the knight of the Blasted 
Pine, as the cognizance upon his shield (which 
was a young pine tree riven by a flash of light¬ 
ning) showed, and if they accepted his challenge 
he would meet them there, with the weapons 
prescribed for the occasion, and elsewhere as 
they should list, and with what weapons it suited 
them to name. 

After a few moments spent in deliberation, 
they accepted the challenge, and the knight of 
the Blasted Pine, as he denominated himself, 
rode into the lists. He sat a powerful and 
spirited war-horse; and was clad in a suit of 
complete steel, over which he wore the white 
crusader’s shirt, with the bright red cross upon 
the right shoulder. As he kept his visor down 
it was impossible to form an opinion of his 
countenance; but his figure was at once manly 
and graceful, and displayed an admirable com¬ 
bination of strength and ease. His appearance 
alone would have commanded respect; but he 
evinced so much skill in managing his restive 
steed, and in wielding his lance as he saluted 
the queen of the tournament in passing below 
the platform on which she sat enthroned, that 
respect was quickly changed to admiration; and 
every one admitted that there could be no doubt 
of his being both noble and gallant. 

Clarice de Santileur had aroused herself from 
her listlessness the moment she saw the stranger 
knight enter the lists. The sight of the cross, 
and the white shirt over his armor, recalled to 
her mind the thoughts (if they had ever «been 
absent) of him who was similarly clad when 
last she bade him a long farewell. There was 
also something in the figure and appearance of 
the knight of the Blasted Pine that attracted 
from her more than ordinary attention. But 
the face could give no information to the wild 
thoughts that suggested themselves to her mind 
—the envious bars were closed, and sheiooukl 
but see the flashing of the dark eyes they shel¬ 
tered. A state of painful anxiety had now 
taken the placce of utter heedlessness in her 
bosom, and she waited in torturing suspense to 
see whether the entrance of this stranger did 
not purport more to her than it had promised 
in words. 


The knight of the Blasted Pine proved himself 
as skilful in action as he was graceful and gallant 
in deportment. Knight after knight he over¬ 
threw, or gained such advantages over them 
that they retired with the acknowledgment of 
their inferiority. At length when the ambition 
of most of them had been quelled, the Baron 
Terreville advanced to redeem the laurels which 
his companions’ want of success had wreathed 
around the brows of the stranger. 

The Baron Terreville was a powerfully built 
man, and, as has already been expressed, he was 
a tried warrior: the contest, therefore, between 
the stranger knight and him enlisted much more 
interest than any which had preceded it. The 
stranger knight also seemed to feel the import¬ 
ance of this encounter, for he threw from him 
the lance he had already used, and in its place 
he selected another from among several handed 
him by his squire. The trumpets sounded, and 
each knight started from either extremity of the 
lists: they met? midway, and the shock was tre¬ 
mendous. The lance of the Baron Terreville 
was aimed full at the breast of his adversary— 
it struck and shivered to the head: not so that 
of his antagonist. Aimed at the head, it seized 
the helmet just above the visitor, and bore both 
horse and man back with it—the fastenings of 
the helmet kept their wonted place, and in less 
than an instant both steed and rider rolled to 
the earth together. 

To disengage himself was the work of only a 
moment to the baron; but he had been severely 
bruised by the fall, and was, therefore, in no 
condition to renew the encounter. He compli¬ 
mented the stranger knight on his prowess, and 
invited him to dismount, in order to receive 
from the hands of the queen of the tournament 
the prize appointed for the victor of the field. 
The knight of the Blasted Pine would at first 
have declined this honor; but finding that his 
doing so would be considered uncourteous, he 
threw the reins to his squire, who was already 
at his stirrup, and alighted on the ground. He 
was conducted by the baron to the platform 
where Clarice de Santileur sat as queen of the 
tournament, surrounded by a bevy of fair and 
young ladies. As he approached her he knelt 
on one knee, and she took from a maiden beside 
her a gold chain, to which was attached a dia¬ 
mond cross, and threw it around his neck. 

“ Sir knight,” she said, “ receive the reward 
of valor; and let it be the incitement to brave 
deeds and noble actions: keep thy honor as pure 
as the metal that encircles thee, and let thy faith 
be as clear as the gem that clings *o it. Be true 
to thy God—thy country—and the lady of thy 
love.” 
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“ To the first,” replied the knight, pointing to 
the red cross upon his shoulder, and speaking 
in a voice that was tremulous with emotion, 
“this will prove my truth—the second will ever 
be dear to me—and the last,” said he, in a low, 
husky tone, “is as of the things of the past. 
The title that I bear is but the symbol of my 
heart—loving still, though seared and withered 
in its affection.” He rose hastily and withdrew, 
but as he remounted his steed Clarice, who had 
kept her eyes fixed upon his person, saw, or 
thought she saw, the end of a scarf peering from 
beneath the over-shirt of white he wore*. That 
glance, transient as it was, convinced her (when 
taken with the tone of the voice and the confes¬ 
sion she had just heard) that she had seen ; nay, 
that her own hands had been employed in orna¬ 
menting it for him , who was still as dear to her 
heart—aye, dearer! than when she fastened it 
across his breast, and bid him recur to that and 
be faithful to her. 

Oh! what would she not have*given to have 
spoken one word, to have pronounced one name, 
to have asked one question! Worlds, had they 
been hers, would have been freely offered for 
this simple privilege; but yet she dared not do 
it. Custom with its iron rules forbade it; and 
she was compelled to control the desire, though 
her heart might burst in the effort. 

The stranger knight saluted the company 
courteously, and took his departure as he had 
arrived—unknown and unrecognized. With his 
departure terminated the amusements of the 
day, and with the day terminated the visits of 
all the guests at the Castle Terreville. On the 
following morning the Marquis de Santileur, ac¬ 
companied by his daughter, and her own recog¬ 
nized husband, the baron, took their departure 
for Santileur, where the latter was to remain 
until the nuptials had taken place. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“They were gathered for a bridal.” 

— Sarah L. P. Smith. 

The intervening fortnight sped rapidly by— 
too rapidly; at least Clarice thought so; for on 
either side she saw “a doom to dread, yet dwell 
upon,” and every moment brought her nearer 
to it. No one had heard again of the unknown 
knight. He had passed from the memory of 
many; but Clarice de Santileur returned again 
and again in thought to him, and at each recur¬ 
rence she became more convinced that his fate 
and hers were connected. 

It was now the morning of the wedding, and 
the bride’s maids were already in attendance on 
the bride; she silently submitted to their direc¬ 
tion: nor word nor comment fell from her in 


relation to the preparations then in progress, 
nor to him who all expected would be her future 
lord. The toilet was almost complete, when 
one of the maids brought in a small package and 
handed it to the bride: on the outside of it was 
a piece of parchment, on which was written the 
name of Clarice de Santileur. Tremblingly she 
undid the silken threads that bound it, and as 
she did so there fell from it the identical scarf 
she had, at parting, given to Eustace D’On- 
sellet. One glance of mingled wonder and re¬ 
cognition she bestowed upon it, and then fell 
fainting in the arms of an attendant. 

On recovering, she immediately requested to 
speak alone with her father. She showed it to 
him, and told him her suspicions that Eustace 
D’Onsellet and the stranger knight at the tour¬ 
nament were one and the same person, and she 
implored him to break off the nuptials; or at 
least to procrastinate them. The marquis in¬ 
quired how the packet was received, and being 
informed that a horseman had left it at the 
castle gate, and after delivering it had departed 
as expeditiously and mysteriously as he came— 
he declared it was all a trick got up by some 
designing knave; aud refused to accede to his 
daughter’s request. She pleaded, but he was 
deaf to her entreaties. 

“ It will be but hurryingyour child to a grave!” 
she exclaimed, as she fell on her knees before 
him. 

“Be it so!” he replied, now becoming highly 
excited at this unexpected resistance to his 
wishes; “ a dirge or a marriage song shall this 
day be heard, or I will cease to be the lord of 
Santileur.” Saying this, he rushed from the 
apartment. 

“A dirge, be it then!” cried Clarice, as she 
rose from her suppliant position, and from a 
private drawer drew forth a small dagger which 
she carefully concealed in the folds of her dress. 

The party proceeded from the castle to the 
chapel of the monastery hard by, where the 
abbot in his robes was in waiting to officiate at 
the ceremony. Slowly the procession moved 
up the aisle. Clarice was as pale as a corpse, 
and with difficulty supported herself by leaning 
on the arm of her father, who evidently was in 
no placid mood. The Baron Terreville walked 
by her side, stern and stolid; and the friends and 
cm&ny brought up the rear. In this manner 
they approached the spot at which the abbot 
stood prepared to receive them. 

The service was already in progress, and the 
priest had just pronounced the formal question 
—as to whether any one there present knew of 
any impediment to the marriage contract about 
to be consummated—when a noise as of the 
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clanking of armor was heard from behind one 
of the many gothic arches in the chapel, and 
upon the instant there appeared, issuing from 
the gloom, a knight clad in complete steel, and 
wearing the habiliments of a crusader. He had 
advanced but a few steps when every person re¬ 
cognized him (though he still wore his visor 
down) as the knight of the Blasted Pine—the 
hero of the tournament. His appearance and 
recognition were simultaneous; but the atten¬ 
tion of the bridal company was quickly with¬ 
drawn from this new object to a scene of a 
different character that was passing in their 
midst; and which filled them with consternation 
and surprise. 

Clarice had prepared herself for the crisis of 
her fate when the priest should ask this ques¬ 
tion; and on hearing it she collected every 
energy she could command, and, without no¬ 
ticing the interruption to which we have briefly 
adverted, she took a step in advance. Stopping 
the priest in the midst of the ceremony, she pro¬ 
tested that the union then being completed was 
one that could not be acceptable to heaven, and 
should not be insisted on by man, and, therefore, 
the rites of the holy church should not sanction 
it. She declared that neither her heart nor her 
mind consented to it: that she was either the 
plighted bride of another, or—if the privilege 
of remaining so was denied her—then she de¬ 
voted herself to the service of heaven; and she 
claimed the interposition of the church to rescue 
her from so unholy an alliance. 

Nothing could now exceed the astonishment 
of all present. The baron looked confused and 
annoyed, the bridesmaids and company were 
dismayed; and the abbot suffered his book to 
fall from his hand, while he stared in stupid 
wonder at the marquis for an explanation of 
this extraordinary scene. The marquis him¬ 
self was nearly frantic with rage—he seized his 
daughter violently by the arm, and dragging her 
before the priest, declared, “ that either with or 
without her consent the marriage should take 
place.” Here, however, his violence was met 
by another interruption that tended to increase 
the confusion already become general. 

When the stranger knight had heard the de¬ 
claration made by Clarice, he passed hastily 
by those who interposed between him and the 
priest, and making his way as speedily as pos¬ 
sible, he stood face to face with the marquis 
just as the latter had succeeded in dragging his 
daughter to the altar. At this sight the hand 
of Clarice, as it sought the fold of her dress, 


The intruder, without noticing the frowning 
brows that lowered on all sides upon him, 
walked directly up to the priest. 

“I,” said he, in a loud voice, “forbid that 
these nuptials proceed, and declare that maiden 
—the victim of an unholy purpose—is, as she 
proclaimed, plighted before God and man as the 
bride of another.” 

“That other is no more!” cried the Marquis 
de Santileur, turning fiercely upon the stranger. 
“ He is dead—his bones are bleaching upon the 
sands of Syria!” 

“He lives!” replied the knight—“he lives to 
claim the troth once plighted, and to make pure 
his own faith.” 

“And where?” asked the Baron Terreville, 
now advancing for the first time. 

“Here!” replied the knight, throwing up his 
visor and disclosing the well known features of 
Eustace D’Onsellet, Count de Lisle. 

“ Eustace! my lord—my lover—my husband!” 
cried Clarice, hysterically, as she rushed into his 
offered embrace. 

“ I have lost a fair bride,” exclaimed the Baron 
Terreville, offering Eustace his hand when the 
confusion had in a degree subsided, “but I have 
found a friend. I resign, sir knight, in favor of 
your stronger claim, backed as it is by the pre¬ 
ference of the lady.” 

The party left the chapel without a wedding 
having taken place, but with the understanding 
that when it did occur the bridegroom was to be 
him whose claim was paramount to all others. 
The night of the day that dawned so inauspi- 
ciously was one of unalloyed joy to the lovers. 
Clarice would have Eustace recount to her all 
his adventures. He glossed over those of which 
she had already heard, and only particularly nar¬ 
rated the history of his captivity and escape. 
He dwelt pathetically on his thoughts of her 
during his imprisonment; and he detailed how 
a few months before, when the fortress in which 
he was detained a captive was attacked by the 
I crusaders, he rushed from his prison, and seizing 
! the scimitar of his jailor, joined the assailants, 
f and with them assisted in the capture of the 
place—how he had united with his companions 
! in arms before the walls of Jerusalem—the Holy 
i City, and the part he took in the storming, which 
! immediately succeeded his arrival—how, after 
the city had been won from the infidels, and he 
] had worshipped in the holy places, he hastened 
j his return to France; and how, on arriving in 
Lorrain, he had heard of her betrothal to the 
\ Baron Terreville, and considering that she was 


was suddenly arrested, and she gazed at the false to him, he determined to retire from the 


stranger as though he was some supernatural world—how on learning that the tournament 
agent sent to her relief in her greatest need, was to take place, he resolved to be present 
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and judge for himself whether her heart went > 
with the match, or whether it was one that had S 
been forced upon her—how, on seeing her at the > 
tournament, and observing her pale, sorrowful > 
countenance, he had come to the latter conclu- j 
sion, though he still doubted his own judgment 
—how he gave her evidence of his existence 
by having the scarf conveyed to her; and how 
he determined to be one of the party at the 
wedding, and there to act according as circum¬ 
stances should seem to require. These inci¬ 
dents, though we have narrated them in a few 
words, engrossed their conversation during the 
remainder of the day and evening; nor was it 
until midnight that the lovers separated—their 
hearts overflowing with gratitude and love; and 
with a bright hope of the future beaming in un¬ 
clouded splendor upon them. 

The marriage of Clarice de Santileur to the 
Count de Lisle took place the following week, 
when the Baron Terreville officiated as the friend 
of the young bridegroom, and every one admitted 
that he looked happier and better pleased with 
himself and all around him than he had done the 
previous week, when the relative position of the 
parties was so materially different. 

Need we say that the bride and groom lived 
happily together? The star that had beamed 
upon their union shone undimmed upon them 
for the remainder of their lives. 


MENTAL BEAUTY. 

BY MAY EVERTON. 

There are charms which fix the eye 
On the brow of beauty rare; 

And which seem as if a spirit 
Flung a robe of brightness there. 

There are eyes whose soft expression 
Are like shadows in a dream; 

There are lips whose rich carnation 
Vie with morning’s roseate beam. 

There are forms whose grace and motion 
Cause a wonder whence they come; 

Like a band of wingless angels 
Wandering from their spirit home. 

If so beauteous is the casket, 

Moulded with divinest art; 

Oh! how rich the priceless jewels 
Deep within:—the mind and heart! 

For there are, thro’ which the spirit 
Bursts, and brightens meaner forms! 

Hearts, which throb with/ich affection, 
Minds, which shall outlive all storms! 

This the glorious combination, 

Lovelier than beauty rare, 

Of the frail and fading casket, 

Tho’ it be, as angels, fair! 


MY FIRST PARTY. 

BY A. BLACKSTONE. 

“Charles you must go with me to Mrs. 
Brown’s to-night,” said my pretty cousin. 

“I! Why, Ellen, you know-” 

“That you have never been to a party before, 
I suppose. So much the more reason why you 
should go now. Here you are eighteen, and 
half through college. It’s high time to make 
a beginning.” 

“ I don’t know what under heaven I should 
do there.” 

“What all the other young men do; talk to 
the ladies.” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t do much that way. 
To tell you the truth, I haven’t small talk 
enough to go to a party.” 

“Vastly complimentary! But suppose you 
pull down your towering intellect a little, and 
condescend to lay aside your books for one 
night, and mingle with us ordinary mortals on 
a footing of equality. It won’t do you any 
serious injury.” 

“ But, Ellen, I have no invitation.” 

“ Because Mrs. Brown did not know you were 
here. If she had heard of your arrival in town, 
she would certainly have sent you one. Don’t 
you remember she gave you a general invitation 
last winter ?” 

I was not altogether convinced by this logic; 
but my cousin was determined to take no ex¬ 
cuse. Finding escape impossible, I resigned 
myself to my fate, and went to Stewart’s for a 
pair of white kid gloves. 

Parties and balls have always been my espe¬ 
cial detestation. I have often wondered why 
they were invented; and after many profound 
cogitations on the subject, could only find these 
\ two reasons; first, to enable ladies and gentle- 
\ men of fashion to kill time; and secondly, to 
* afford a sort of market, where young women 

! may be shown off to the best advantage', and 
young men most readily entangled in the snares 
of Cupid and Hymen. Now touching the first 
of these motives, I never find the hours hang 
heavy on my hands. “ Ars tonga vita brevis .” 
“Art is long and life is short,” or as translated 
by Longfellow, “art is long and time is fleet¬ 
ing;” and I have always quite as much to do as 
I can manage. With respect to the second, I 
have never been exactly matrimonially inclined, 
and least of all just now, when it requires all 
my energies to support my single self. Heaven 
knows what I should do with a wife. 

The eventful hour of my “first appearance” 
drew nigh. I arrayed myself in full dress suit, 
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with pumps and silk stockings. I abominate > 
pumps, they seem to have been invented on > 
purpose to cripple the wearer. If they are > 
tight, you are kept in continual torment; if > 
loose, they threaten to slip off every moment; > 
and you are forced to manoeuvre about in them ! 
like a cat shod with walnots. ! 

The man who first introduced dress-boots de- > 
serves to be enrolled among the benefactors of ! 
the human race. But on such occasions they ! 
were not generally worn. So 1 crowded my feet 
as I have said into a pair of pumps. Having 
performed my ablutions with the most scrupu¬ 
lous care, and ascertained by divers surveys 
that I was as 1 should be in every respect, I 
emptied about half the contents of a bottle of 
cologne upon my white ’kerchief, took a mo¬ 
derate draught out of the same, (I mean the 
bottle) by way of inspiring myself with a little 
Dutch courage, and then drawing on my new > 
gloves sallied forth. ! 

Now behold us, myself and cousin, entering ! 
Mrs. Brown’s well filled parlor! I heartily ! 
wished myself home again; for, in spite of the ! 
cologne, I felt a sort of all-overishness, which, i 
as the novel-writers say, “can be more easily i 
imagined than described.” I am sure it was i 
not modesty nor bashfulness, these are com- ? 
modities with which I was nevet overstocked. \ 
I could even then at an examination rattle off i 
an extempore translation of a passage which I j 
had never before seen, with such rapidity as to ! 
puzzle the professor completely; or hold half j 
an hour’s altercation in the recitation room with 
the tutor, on the proper reading of a line in 
Homer; and since that time I have delivered 
lectures, addressed political meetings, called on j 
particular friends to borrow money; and per- j 
formed various other acts which require an ex- \ 
tra quantity of assurance. It was the sense of \ 
utter unfitness for my present situation of being 5 
completely “ ineptus ,” as the old Romans used < 
to call it; it was the consciousness of being as j 
much out of my element as a shad would be on l 
the top of a tree. I hate to be a cipher any j 
where; here I was the veriest of ciphers. < 

We had exchanged the usual civilities with our i 
hostess; my cousin was surrounded by a group < 
of beaux, and I stood still and silent without the < 
slightest idea of what was to be done next. A $ 
jretuog^iuan approached in a claret-colored coat, j 
yellow gloves, and blue cravat. He was one of j 
those cousins or nephews who are always “ on j 
hand” to make themselves “generally useful.” 
Mrs. Brown introduced him: we bowed and j 
shook hands after the most approved fashion. j 
“Do you dance, Mr. Howard?” j 

“Ye—es, that is—I believe I know how.” < 


“Let me have the pleasure of introducing 
you to a young lady,” quoth he, and taking 
possession of my unresisting arm, he dragged 
me through the crowd half across the room, 
and presently came to a sudden halt in front 
of a Miss, apparently some fifteen years old. 

“ Miss Morrison, allow me to have the plea¬ 
sure of introducing to you Mr. Howard ?” 

“ Good evening Miss Morrison,” said I, exe¬ 
cuting a bow with all the grace I could muster. 
Off shot my evil genius in yellow gloves, leaving 
me sub eultro . 

Miss Morrison murmured something in reply 
which I did not hear; then she looked down at 
her feet very sentimentally, and presently the 
little foot moved. Miss Morrison continued to 
contemplate her shoes with remarkable assi¬ 
duity; while I, to keep her company, took a 
comprehensive survey of my pumps. In this 
situation we stood for some minutes; I waiting 
very politely for the lady to open the conver¬ 
sation, but finding no indications of a disposi¬ 
tion on her part, I at length made a desperate 
attempt. 

“Very warm evening, Miss Morrison?” 

Miss Morrison replied in the affirmative. 

“ But it was warmer yesterday,” continued I, 
vigorously following up my first movement. 

The lady assented to this proposition likewise. 

There was another long pause. I began to 
feel fidgetty. My ears, which I felt growing 
red, were stunned by the incessant clatter of 
tongues everywhere around me. The more I 
desired to say something, the more I didn’t 
know what to say. At last an idea flashed 
across my mind, and was instantly pressed into 
service. 

“Have you seen the exhibition of the Na¬ 
tional Academy, Miss Morrison ?” 

“No, sir, I have not!” 

This was a complete damper. I was utterly 
nonplussed. Happily at this moment was heard 
the call, “gentlemen take your partners for a 
cotillion.” I led off Miss Morrison to her place, 
trying to recollect a9 much as I could of the 
steps which I had learned three years ago from 
our colored servants. 

Jingle, jongle, jungle, went the piano. 

“Forward two,” quoth the M. C. “pro tem,” 
and off started the dancers. I believe I trod on 
my partner’s toes occasionally, and once or twice 
came near running over a very small young lady 
who was my “ vis-^-vis.” But, on the whole, 
things went off as well as could be expected. 

Anything for a change as the vagabond said 
when they took him to the watch-house. The 
company decide<Lthat it was too warm to dance, 
(I had been of that opinion for some time pre- 
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vious) and determined to have a little music by 
way of variety. Accordingly demand was made 
on a young lady, who, after declaring, first, that 
she never sung; secondly, that she did not know 
how to sing; and thirdly, that she hadn’t prac¬ 
tised for six months, finally marched up to the 
piano in grand style. I took Miss Morrison “in 
tow,” as a sailor would say, and sauntered in the 
same direction, on the principle of what mathe¬ 
maticians call the “sufficient reason,” to wit, 
because there was no particular motive for my 
going anywhere else. The fair performer after 
turning over about two dozen songs, at last 
succeeded in finding one to her taste. My eye 
accidentally caught the title. To my great sur¬ 
prise it was not an Italian but a beautiful Scotch 
ballad. 

The diffident artiste commenced. She length¬ 
ened out the sweet strains as if she never could 
have enough of them, like a fly crawling through 
a pot of honey. Annoyed beyond measure by 
the performance, I leaned against a corner of 
the wall, and sought the last refuge of the mise¬ 
rable. 

I was awakened by a grand crash. A young 
lady with any amount of mouth and a very small 
quantity of nose, was doing execution on the 
unfortunate instrument at the rate of twenty 
knots an hour, and letting loose upon society a 
vast number of words in some unknown tongue 
pitched in the shrillest treble; while a young gen¬ 
tleman with one side of his collar standing up 
and the other turned down, was accompanying 
her in the deepest kind of bass. I listened out 
of pure astonishment, and soon distinguished 
the words, “dove, dove, dove,” in the loudest 
conceivable tone, amid terrible thunderings of 
the piano. 

Now it is not surprising that hearing these 
words so often repeated, I should have felt some 
curiosity to learn their meaning. I looked anx¬ 
iously around in hope of discovering some one 
from whom the desired information might be 
extracted. To my great relief I recognized two 
old schoolmates whom I had not before observed. 

“ Can you tell me what dove means ?” I said. 

“Do-veay? (I knew nothing of Italian, and 
he knew less) why ‘go away 1’” to be sure. 

Not feeling quite certain of the correctness of 
this version, I applied to the second. 

“ Do—ve ? I believe it is the Italian for dove,” 
and with this lucid explanation I was obliged to 
rest content. 

The duett like all other sublunary things came 
to an end in the course of time. Some one else 
meantime had made way with Miss Morrison, 
and I was left to my own resources. First I 
stood still in one corner for a few minutes; then 


I walked over to another and stood there; next 
T tried to listen to a song which was being mur¬ 
dered, but the instinct of self-preservation soon 
compelled me to retire to a respectful distance. 
Then I trod on a lady’s toe, and begged her 
pardon for so doing. Even this little incident 
afforded me great relief. 

Suddenly a fan was dropped, I sprang forward 
like a young comet, nearly diminishing an ex¬ 
quisite who was advancing for the same object, 
seized the fallen article, and turned to present 
it to its fair owner. But just at that instant a 
waiter entered the room with a tray of hot 
stewed oysters. In turning, I ran against him, 
he fell over, and the contents of the tray poured 
headlong, a perfect cataract, into the lady’s lap. 
There was a scream—a rush. 

But I heard no more. I darted from the room, 
and have never been at a party since \ 


* ELLEN DALE. 

BY SAMUEL m’NUTT. 

Her voice is mute at ev’ning’s fall, 

Her form has left the vale; 

She died as Summer roses die, 

The gentle Ellen Dale. 

The daughter of a hunter bold, 

An only child was she; 

A lily in the wilderness 
Beside the dark Maumee. 

’T was evening in the forest glades, 

And moonbeams lit the vale, 

"When thus her darling William breathed 
The lover’s tender tale. 

“A cot beneath the flowering vine 
Awaits my love and me; 

Where lilies bloom and wild birds sing, 
And streams are glancing free.” 

A war-shout echoed o’er the hills, 

And rung from dell to dell; 

And onward swept the forest horde 
With torch, and whoop, and yell! 

They burned her father’s dwelling place, 
They slew her William dear, 

And bore her with their savage band 
To forests dark and drear. 

And there, upon the lonely hills, 

With treasures of the wild, 

They crowned her for a chieftain’s bride, 
The pale man’s lovely child. 

But, oh! the wild was not her home— 

A dreary desert land; 

Nor could she love the dark-eyed chief 
With all his warrior band. 

And there she faded like a gleam 
That flits across the vale; 

She lies beside the Western wave, 

The gentle Ellen Dale. 
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LIFE IN A VILLAGE.* j 
by n. w. white. \ 

Every body knows more or less of the pecu- | 
liarities of life in a village. What a meagre > 
monotony of every-day business is perpetually j 
presented to view; especially if the place be in- j 
tersected by none of those mighty internal im- > 
provements, for which we, as a nation, are at : 
this time, lamentably proverbial abroad! There 
are no quick transitions from one scene to another 
to relieve the mind. To the resident, it comes 
to be, after a few years, one continuous succes¬ 
sion of the same revolutions; like the simple 
circular motion of a mill-wheel, which delights 
at first, but soon wearies with its sameness. 
You may start out early in the morning, pedes - 
trianate the live-long day, within the precincts of 
your laid-out villa; and you meet, identically, 
the self-same objects that you met in a thousand 
similar promenades. 

You See none but the faces you have seen 
so frequently j which, at last, from their very fa¬ 
miliarity, become painful to see. Here are the 
same, old, ricketty cart; and the same old, blind, 
lame, ugly horse; with the same old, unique, 
opinionated driver, that have plodded your only 
street, almost from time immemorial. Here are 
the same, time-discolored stores! The mer¬ 
chant’s and mechanic’s signs you have mechani¬ 
cally read so often, that you can specify, accu¬ 
rately, the blemish or beauty of each individual 
letter, a hundred miles off. Here are the same 
locust shade-trees, unaltered from the hour you 
first beheld them; and you are intimate with 
every branch and twig—nay, can enumerate 
each separate leaf. Here are the same flag¬ 
stone pavements, placed only occasionally on the 
side-walk—they are so acquaint to your ken, that 
you can point out faithfully each one the darkest 
night; or compute their area without the aid 
of mathematical instruments, or the science of 
figures. Here are the same ragged, little urchins 
that you regularly see per diem ; and you know, 
with painful certainty, the ancestry and blood- 
relation of each—how many marbles, tops, balls 
and hoops each wily rogue has—which minia¬ 
ture sled belongs to each—how much it is worn— 
and how often he has mounted it, in winter 
time, to sail, dare-devil like, down your sloping 
street—you know each rent or patch the juve¬ 
nile rascal has in his roundabout or pantaloons. 
You know what each young chap’s father’s avo¬ 
cation is—how indolent or industrious he is 
what quantum of work he will do in a given 

* This sketch will make the reader smile. Cannot some 
of our fair readers say a word for “Village Life.” 


time—where and how he lives—when he was 
married—whom he got—*vhat kind of a wife she 
ma kes—whether neat and tidy, or a miserable 
slattern—what his religious tenets are—whether 
he is Whig or Democrat—and if you meet him 
in the street, before you come within speaking 
distance, you are aware of the expression that 
will diffuse his features—in what way he will 
shake your hand—what the tenor of the saluta¬ 
tion he will give ; and in your invariable and uni¬ 
versal interrogation—“ What’s the best news ?” 
you have anticipated his answer long before he 
| has time to utter it—“ Why, nothing strange , 
i I believe /” You are quite conversant with his 
gait; andean “ monstrous certain” predict his 
approach, by hearing his step. 

These are a few, and very few indeed, of the 
unvarying incidents, that every day flash in your 
face with agonizing monotony. There are the 
; antiquated tavern stand, with its topsy-turvy, 
cracking sign-board, and the low, shattered, 
doggerel hut, and the cake and beer shop, and 
the uncupolaed meeting-house, and the “mighty 
| old” log school-house, and the comic little post- 
office, all decorated with out-of-date circus, and 
\ other hand-bills, and the queer little doctor shop, 
j and a “great heap” of etceteras, that I have 
\ shrunk from portraying. There they stand, one 
and the same, from year to year, from genera¬ 
tion to generation, blackened and blackening in 
the tempests of time ! No change! A medley, 
that is renewed every morning, and stationary 
as the everlasting hills! There’s the doctor! 
You can tell every patient he has visited for the 
last “twelvemonth”—what was his complaint— 

; how often he was bled—how much mar cur y 
; was prescribed—what was the exorbitant bill the 
\ Doctor charged—how the man disputed it— 
what “’stoundin’ hard” names he called the 
doctor—how the latter sued him—and all that! 
If you ever hear a strange noise, you stop, in¬ 
cline your ear, and listen—ah ! it is the ringing 
tehink of the doctor’s mortar and pestle ; he has 
got a new patient; more alloways , and roolarb, 
and senna and-mercy on him ! 

There’s the cabinet-carpenter ! You know 
how often he uses his saw—who—and what 
for—who’s getting a table, or bureau, or bed¬ 
stead. There it goes, the blacksmith’s ringing 
hammer—ring, ring, ring, with the old son of 
Vulcan, making his clock-work obeisance to that 
uncomplaining anvil, the first time for weeks. 
And there comes our redoubtable post-boy, “ as 
I’m alive.” Now hurrah and jump up for ever ! 
Well, what of it? He only stops a minute. 
There are no papers taken here ; and he has, as 
[ our P. M. says, “ no letters for nobody,” as 
S usual. 
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The only things that can create a sensation 
here, are, the arrival o£ the post-boy, a patient 
for the doctor, or a stranger from abroad. But 
these godsends are, emphatically, so “ few and 
far between,” that, long before they are re¬ 
newed, you have sunk into a comatose lethargy, 
each one for himself; and the only combination 
of feeling and words is in the wonder, “ what 
will come next ?” 

And thus, from day to day, and from year to 
year, will you wash away the essence of your 
life, in an unvarying, sluggish, turbid current. 
In time you will almost learn to love the sight 
of the illiterate old cobbler, whom you can dimly 
decipher through the dust-covered, cobweb- 
worn window of his one story, crazy domicil, 
hammering soles on his belabored lapstone, 
with the patience of job. Pat, pat, pat, from 
morn till night—pat, pat, pat! Persevering old 
man! He began the world poor, resolved to be 
rich. He has toiled half a century in the pros¬ 
pect ; and is as poor yet, as the biped of a cer¬ 
tain notable personage we read of in biblical 
biography! 

Once in a long time, mayhap after an interval 
of years, a stranger suddenly appears in your 
midst. And then what a bustle, and whisper¬ 
ing, and wondering, and screaming, and quiz¬ 
zing, and wretched suspense follows! Whether 
he be a patrician or plebian, every body is on the 
alert to find out some particular to communicate 
to his or her neighbor. If he be the former, in¬ 
finitely more “ terrible” will be the flood of con¬ 
jectures set afloat as to who he is—where he 
came from—where he is going—and what is his 
business. And if the poor fellow happen to be 
a young, unmarried man, “ dreadful” will be 
the havoc made with each movement he makes, 
and each word he speaks. The veterans will 
shake their heads, seem a Solomon in wisdom, 
and be “powerful” cautious how they tolerate 
him amongst them; the youngsters will all be 
eager to make his acquaintance first; the elderly 
matrons will incidentally ask “ wonderful” ques¬ 
tions” about his looks, &c., casting a positive 
glance to one or more of their female children 
“ on the carpet;” the young ladies will spring 
to the door, as he passes by, look after him for a 
long time, scrutinize minutely, then go back to 
their mirror, and have all sorts of funny feelings 
whilst arranging themselves before it, with the 
most fastidious exactness, so as to be “cruel 
nice ;” and the dear, innocent, village gossips, 
will meet in solemn conclave, discuss his merits, 
and compare notes, with the gravity of ancient 
seers. Of course, there is no ostensible call for 
their meeting, but the sequel soon reveals all. 
Miss Curious, a fidgety little thing, soon exclaims, 


| “La, me! I do wonder who this strange 
young gentleman is that came to town lately ? 
i He stopped at Mr. Toppington’s Hotel, and has 
i been there two days already ! I do wonder !” 

? “ I don’t know,” said Miss Lookout, a large, 

| blustering busy body; “but our Samuel says, 

| that Peter Quizus says, that Alphonso Finde- 
\ mout says he heard the young man say to the 
\ bar-keeper that he was from Philemedelphy.” 

| “Bless my heart!” cried out Miss Flatus, of 
\ a “certain age;” a sharp-nosed, thin-lipped, 

< span-form, very pedantic maid; “he must then 

< know my brother William, who lives there, and 

< keeps an extensive shoemaker’s shop.” 

| “Very likely, aunty,” replied Miss Levitus, 

< with a sly, cunning leer. “But I would like 
| * amazin’ well to know if the widow Templeton 
\ is going to invite him to her party next Thurs- 
] day night?” and she turns successively to the 
| company, each member anxious and inquiring. 

I “To be sure he’s invited,” shouts Miss Fear- 
\ nought, at the top of her voice, as she bursts into 
| the room; a sizeable, loveable, heedless, volatile 
> maid—“ to be sure, for I saw him, myself, talk¬ 
ing with the widow’s son, this morning, before 

I our steps.” She emphasizes the latter part of 
the sentence, and then stops abruptly, as if she 
has unwittingly disclosed a “powerful secret,” 
leaving the company to judge which one of the 
j named gentlemen had made her a morning call. 
“Well, he’s a fine looking man,” says Mrs. 
Flirtil, a lately married romp. 

“ And has such fine eyes.” 

“And pretty whiskers.” 

“And beautiful teeth!” 

“And is so neat!” 

“And walks so nice! &c. &c. &c.,” exclaims 
the ejaculators in rapid succession. 

In fine, they canvass him elaborately amid 
sparring of words, ambiguous hints, and con¬ 
cealed loves and fears; and they disperse, ex¬ 
hausted, inwardly praying for “next Thursday 
night” to come round on express. Probably 
before that time arrives some one has seen the 
poor, unsuspecting victim leave town in a 
“dreadful hurry.” Before twenty minutes the 
whole population knows the casualty—all their 
fond hopes are blasted in the bud, and they 
never hear aught more of the “mysterious 
young man.” In time things find their level 
again. The sickening routine of every day life 
will stare you in the face more horribly than 
before. There are the same houses and dull 
signs; and men and boys; and cows and dogs; 
and pigs, and cart, and driver, blacksmith, cob¬ 
bler, doctor, post-boy, and post-master, and all, 
all, all—oh!—oh! it is worse than solitary con¬ 
finement! 
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FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 

CULTURE OF FALL FLOWERS. 

We resume, and finish the conversation between 
Charles and his wife, giving directions for the culti- 
vation of garden and hot-house flowers. 

“ In August , if you are fond of biennial and peren¬ 
nial flowers, you may sow the seeds in the same way 
as I directed you for the more hardy varieties of an¬ 
nuals, in the open ground. They may be planted, 
however, at any time previous to this without injury, 
and indeed if sown at an earlier date would make 
larger plants. I will mention a few of the best kinds. 
Among the most prominent are the Antinherims, or 
Snapdragons, the Rose and white Campions, the Cas¬ 
sia Marylandria, the Cheiranthus Cheiri, or Wall¬ 
flower, the Delphinum Clatum, or Bee Larkspur, the 
Sweet Williams, the Digitales or Fog-glove, of which 
there are four varieties, the purple, yellow, iron-co¬ 
lored and white; the Salliardius, the Hesperis or sweet 
Rocket, the swamp Hibiscus, the Henerocallis or Blue 
Day Lily, the Everlasting Pea, the Lunciria or Satin 
flower, the Onothera or Evening Primrose, the Peps- 
temons, Phlog, Cowslips, the Passiflora Incarnata or 
Passion-flower, the Potentillas, with the Viola Grand- 
flora or Hearts Ease. All of these should be trans¬ 
planted when of sufficient size to the situations they 
are intended to occupy. About the last of this month, 
or in the early part of the next, as may be convenient, 
the time is not material, and from that to the middle 
of September, but never later, you may sow your 
Dwarf Rocket Larkspur (Delpherum agacis) seeds. 
They look best either in beds or clumps, where they 
produce a picturesque and fine effect. They must be 
sown in the situations in which they must remain, and 
when the plants are up .they must be thinned out to 
four or six inches apart. They do not flower, how¬ 
ever—neither do any grow after biennials and peren¬ 
nials until the following year. 

“ Your Dahlias must now be well staked to prevent 
their being blown down by the approaching autumn 
winds. 

“ September must next be attended to. Your house 
plants will now require some revision. Some of them 
by this time will have filled their pots with roots. To 
such as have done so remove a portion of the earth 
from the surface of the pots, and replace it with fresh 
of a similar kind. Those that are slender and liable 
to be broken should also be secured with neat rods. 
When this is all done wash whatever greenness, mould 
or foulness from the outsides of the pots nature or ne¬ 
glect may have placed there. They will then be in 
readiness for removal indoors as soon as the now in¬ 
creasing coolness of the nights may require such a 
course. This generally occurs from the middle to the 
last of the month, after which time no tender plant 
should be suffered to remain in the open air. 

“ Such roses, too, as you may wish to transplant 
from the border should now be lifted, with a large ball 
of earth to the root, and transferred to pots. After 
trimming them in carefully, you may set them in the 
shade for a day or two, after which time they will do 
well. 


“ You must also begin to prepare your beds for your 
spring flowering bulbous roots, such as Pceonies, Hya¬ 
cinths and Tulips. All the varieties of bulbs thrive 
best where the soil in which they are intended to grow 
is not only dug deeply and loosely, but well fertilized 
with leaf mould and well-rotted manure in equal parts, 
to which river sand may be added if the soil be harsh. 

“Your Crysanthemums, a hardy perennial plant, 
should now be tied up, and trimmed of their dead 
leaves, as their flowering season will soon come. 

“ October has now arrived. Your house plants be¬ 
fore this will all be indoors. They require less atten¬ 
tion during this and the succeeding months, November 
and December, than at any other season of the year. 
Less water, too, supplies them, for at this period all 
vegetation is necessarily dormant. The Cacti and all 
the other varieties of succulant plants need excessively 
little; indeed water once in ttoo or three weeks will 
suffice them. 

“You must now plant your bulbous roots. The 
varieties most suitable at this season are the Crocus, 
a small but very pretty little yellow flower, the Vrit- 
talaria or Crown Imperial, the various varieties of 
Iris, the Jonquils, the various varieties of Lilies, all 
of which are splendid and showy flowers; the Nar¬ 
cissi, Posonies, which are especially grand, particu¬ 
larly the tree Pceonies, and the magnificently marked 
Tulip in its hundred varieties. If, however, it is not 
convenient to plant your bulbs now, they will succeed 
well even should their sitting be postponed until No¬ 
vember, or even December should the ground be open. 

“ And now for November. 

“ In November and December you will observe the 
directions already given as to your house plants: they 
are amply sufficient for this and the succeeding month. 

“ Out-of-doors you may now cover your beds of bul¬ 
bous roots just made with a litter of leaves, or if you 
like with several inches of cow manure, also covered 
with leaves, over which brush may be laid to prevent 
the more airy part of the covering from being dispersed 
by the winds. This will protect them from severe 
cold, and cause them to flower better in their proper 
season. Your summer-flowering bulbs, Dahlias, &c., 
may now be taken up, and after being carefully dried, 
laid away until the succeeding season. A dry cellar 
is the most suitable locality for Dahlias, but it must 
be perfectly dry and free from mould, or damp of any 
kind, or your roots will decay. The other bulbs may 
be placed anywhere provided they are fully protected 
from frost or fire heat, either of which would do them 
irreparable injury. 

“But my Hyacinths and Tulips for the house—have 
you forgotten them ?” 

“ No; November is their season for planting. Your 
soil should be the same that I before suggested, and 
they, themselves, should be set as near as possible to 
the surface of the pot, indeed, on it, if you choose: 
they look pretty thus, and have more room for their 
roots. At first they need but little water, which must 
be sparingly applied, at least until they begin to show 
their leaves, when they require it more frequently. 
Your bulbs for glasses should be placed in their recep¬ 
tacles with the watdr just touching their lower circle, 
and stood in a dark place for a few days or a week, 
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where they will sooner display their roots: after this, 
however, let them have as much warmth, sun and air 
as possible, nevertheless keeping them in such a posi¬ 
tion that the sun can never directly strike the exposed 
fibres of the bulbs. The water should be changed at 
first every two days: otherwise it may cause the young 
roots to decay, and mar the growth of the parent bulb. 

“And now what for December?” 

“Very little. You have only to observe my pre¬ 
vious directions, and all will go well with your little 
favorites.” 

“ Thank you, Charles, and you shall never want a 
bouquet. Fragrance and beauty shall wait upon your 
steps; and when I prove an unskilful gardener-” 

“I will correct you, pet, “and teach you to do 
better.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of the Roman Republic. By J. Michelet. 
Translated by Hazlitt . Appleton 4* Co. —Here is a 
most valuable work, so condensed and beautified by 
the genius of its author, that with the details of history 
one has almost the spirit and grace of a romance. A 
work like this redeems the general reader from the 
necessity of wading through a world of dull volumes 
to obtain a knowledge of past events. Authors like 
Michelet are intellectual gardeners, they gather up 
and sweep away the weeds and brambles that old 
writers have cast in the way of the scholar, and con¬ 
dense in some most agreeable form all that we can 
wish to know: thus we save time and are reprieved 
from the dull exertions of study, which, until this style 
of historical writing came up, was absolutely weari¬ 
some. Formerly the reading of history was a study— 
now it is only an amusement. The Appletons have 
issued this book in a very neat style. 

St. Gilts and St. James. By Douglas Jerrold. 

1 vol, Burgess 4* Stringer. —This is a singular book, 
intensely interesting, full of thrilling narrative and in¬ 
cident, with a most magnificent design imperfectly car¬ 
ried out. Some of the characters are unsurpassed for 
force and truth of delineation. John Blast and the 
muffin maker, nothing can surpass them!—still the 
book is not well carried out. So great a mind wkh so 
great a plot should have made everything connected 
with the subject perfect. This house of Burgess, 
Stringer & Co., have published some excellent works 
of late. It is fast taking a stand among the best pub¬ 
lishing houses. 

Court of Louis the Fourteenth. By Miss Tar doe. 

2 vols. Harper 4* Brothers. —This is a delightful book, 
full of sound knowledge, interspersed with agreeable 
gossip-reading it is like travelling in a beautiful coun¬ 
try, when, while you make valuable progress, you are 
yet continually amused. We do not know where a 
better idea of the age of Louis le grand can be ob¬ 
tained—its wars, intrigues, manners, costumes, &c. 
&c.—than in this book of Miss Pardoe. The work is 
to be in six numbers, of which we have here two; and 
will be elegantly printed, with Numerous fine wood 
engravings. 


> The Soul and the Body. No. 25 of Harper's New 

> Miscellany. —This is another of those books that are 

< so beautifully calculated to convey a clear idea of our 
i physical and intellectual qualities blended and acting 
? together. The author, Doctor Moore, an eminent Lon- 
s don physician, explains the connections of body and 

< mind, and their influence on each other, with a clear- 
? ness and simplicity that makes what might seem by its 

> title to be some metaphysical or physiological volume, 
j one of the most readable and easily understood books 

< in the world. Every one should read that chapter 
? which gives “a general view of the effects of the 
s passions on health.” 

I Harper's Fire Side Library. The Good Genius 
\ that turned everything into Gold. —The fairy herself, 

> little busy bee that she was, must have been to work 
s on the illustrations and the cover of this pretty gilt 

< leaved book. It is one of the most delightful stories 
with a moral to it that ever you read, and done up in 

> a manner that makes you long to fold it up in silver 
\ paper the moment you have the story by heart. This 
| library will be a treasure to the juvenile members of 
? any family; a little household string of jewels in a. 
\ casket of gold. 

\ Orators of the Age. By Francis. Harper's Nets 
| Miscellany , No. 24.—Here we have a volume of 
i spirited and graphic pen sketches of all the living 
i English orators whom we have learned to criticise, 
j reverence or admire. Lord Brougham, Lord Morpeth, 
i the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, indeed all 
j the orators of Great Britain pass before us like living 
| and speaking pictures. This one volume makes us 
\ better acquainted with their persons and peculiarities 
i than a world of newspaper reports could give. 

| Josephus. Illustrated , No. 2.—The Harpers have 

> always some magnificent pictorial work under way, 

< and each new issue seems more beautiful and perfect 
J than its predecessor. With the great Pictorial History 
\ of England yet incomplete, we have a commencement 

> of Josephus, illustrated after a like fashion with every 
\ thing lavished upon it that can give excellence to a. 
1 noble work. The Illustrated Josephus has only reached 
J its second number, but the two first are jewels of art. 

> Gardener and Complete Florist. New York: TV. 
s H. Graham. —Every lady who loves flowers, and every 

< gentleman who has a taste for fine vegetables, should 
| have this pretty little volume. We have thirty feet of 
j ground by twenty wide, choked up with plants, and in 
| its culture this little volume is our only text book. 

| Price twenty-five cents. 

| The Maid of the Valley. By A. J. Herr. Neto 

> York: W. H. Graham. —This is a well told tale of 

< the Revolution, published for twenty-five cents. It 
( will reflect credit on the author. 

! Advice to Young Men. By T. S. Arthur. 1 vol. 

| G. Howe . Boston. —Arthur always writes well, but 
\ especially well on didactic themes. This volume is 
| an 18 mo., elegantly printed. 

j The Duke and Cousin. By Mrs. Grey , Philada: 
} T. B. Peterson. —Another cheap novel, very well writ- 
1 ten, and got up in an especially neat manner. 
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Yol. XII. PHILADELPHIA; OCTOBER, 1847. Ho. 4. 

was relieved. So he indulged in them awhile, 
and then arose to his feet calmer than he had 
been for many hours. 

“She may come back even yet,” he said, 
gazing toward the hearth, and putting the light 
on one side while he raked open the ashes and 
began to kindle a fire. “ She will be tired and 
hungry, poor thing—and I—oh, if she but comes 
back—I shall be hungry too once more.” 

He bent down and began to blow the coals with 
his lips. There was a noise—the light sound of 
a footstep approaching the door. The old man’s 
heart leaped within him. He started and leap- 
around sombre and oppressive. Just as the old \ ing forward on his knees, with one broad hand 
clock tolled forth the hour of nine from its dark < pressed upon the hearth, turned his face to the 

door. The pale rush-light gleamed over it, re¬ 
vealing a world of strong emotions busy with 
the features as he held his breath and listened. 

It was a footstep—faint and unsteady with 
fatigue. The old man sprang up, opened the 
door, and reached forth his arms, a sound half 
sobs, half laughter broke from him. His child 
was there—her arm around his neck, her cold 
lips upon his cheek-^)ut so weary that she could 
scarcely stand alone. 

“My child—Lucy, darling—I thought that 
you had left your poor old father—forever and 
ever. Come in—come in and tell me where 
you have been. You do not know, Lucy, how 
up the sash, the unhappy old man folded his \ wretchedly I have missed you. I have not slept 
arms on the sillj*and thus smothered the groan \ an hour, or tasted a mouthful since you went 
that burst from his lips. away! What did you think I could do without 

After a few minutes the old man lifted his j my child? Where have you been?” 
head and cast a haggard look around the room. s “Where should I have been, father, but to 
“ She will come again; she cannot have left her s him ?” said the soft, low voice of Lucy Jones, 
old father forever,” he said,and the rough tones j “I thought that you would know where I was 
of his voice were broken with anguish. “ I have s without telling.” 

deserved it all—but my child, my only child, she \ “ But it is so far away—how could T think of 

should not have left me!” S it, Lucy—how could I think anything but that 

Again the old man buried his face upon the j you could never love your poor, harsh father 
window sill, and it was plain to see by the s again, and so had gone away to let him live and 
heaving of his chest and the broken s(>bs that s die alone!” 

struggled to his lips, that tears had at last $ “ Oh! father, father—surely you did not think 

been wrung from his stout heart. They did l that. He was in prison—I could not rest and N 
him good—those warm, blessed tears—the mo- > know it. His prison must be a long way off, 
ment he allowed them to flow freely his grief s for I camhardly stand now—but it did not seem 
Yol. XII.—10 


corner, tne aoor was pusnea open 
Jones entered his dwelling. He had evidently i 
been walking for sometime, and with a reckless < 
disregard of speed or distance, for his gaiters < 
were soaked with dew and studded with burs < 
that could hardly have been gathered in the well < 
kept park; drops of perspiration stood upon his < 
upper lip and streamed from his forehead, and, < 
as he took off his cap, the hair beneath lay mat- < 
ted and wet upon his massive head. The old j 
man glanced toward the rush-light, and seeing < 
that it was exactly as he had placed it, turned j 
away and sat down near the window. But the 
close air seemed to oppress him, and, flinging i 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 

BT MRS. AWN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER III. 

Gloomy and deserted was the park-keeper’s 
dwelling three nights after the arrest of young 
Manson. A faint rush-light only glimmered on 
the hearth, sending a few pale rays out upon the 
oaken floor, and leaving the rest in darkness. 
The sky was burdened with clouds, and the 
moon lay buried among them, giving no light 
through the windows, and rendering all things 
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so when I was going or coming back again. 
Let us go in, father, for I have good news to 
tell. John is innocent—the charge they bring 
against him is false—he told me so with his 
own lips.” 

“I know it is—I knew it from the first,” re¬ 
plied the old man, turning his face aside, for 
the light shone brightly from the fire-place, and 
the large, soft eyes of his daughter were turned 
earnestly to his. “ I believe before heaven that 
you, my child, are not more innocent of crime 
than John Manson. He has been a victim—the 
victim of a stubborn old fool, and—and—. But 
come in, Lucy—come in, the right will prevail. 
Now that you are here I shall be strong enough 
for anything. Now, darling, sit down in your 
mother’s easy chair and rest a bit while I warm 
up some milk and make a posset. We have no 
wine left, but a dash of ale does as well. I will 
get the silver cup that your mother used to feed 
you from when you were a little baby, Lucy 
daughter.” 

Lucy did not answer, for completely overcome 
with fatigue, she sank into the chair, and had 
scarcely strength to untie her bonnet when her 
head fell on one side, and her eyelids closed. 

“ Poor thing—poor thing. It is enough to kill 
her!” cried the old man, stopping as he passed 
the chair to kiss her pale forehead. “ Oh! if her 

mother were but here-” The poor man 

paused at that name, and his countenance fell— 
“ and if she were here,” he continued, in a tone 
of bitter self-reproach, “ would she not ask who 
had brought her child to this—if the harshness 
of her own father had not done it ? No—no, I 
am glad her mother is not by to join with my 
own heart against me.” 

' Lucf neither moved nor seemed to breathe as 
the old man bent over her from time to time, 
wheft the passed to the cupboard for ale, sugar, 
and nutmeg, which he compounded with the 
pearl white milk that frothed and foamed in 
the silver cup upon the coals in the fire-place. 
When the snowy curd was parted in rich masses 
from the amber whey, the repentant man sat it 
upon the window sill to cool, while he spread a 
cloth over a little round stand which had been 
her mother’s, and drew it close to the chair in 
which poor Lucy was resting. 

All was ready, and yet the weary maiden re¬ 
mained in a repose so profound that no noise 
seemed capable of arousing her. The old man 
spoke to her aloud, raised her head with his 
hand, pressed against her cheek, and at last 
shook her gently. Her eyes were unclosed at 
last, and with a faint smile the young girl got 
up. Taking the proffered spoon in her trembling 
hand she languidly tasted the whey. The first 


i 
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mouthful seemed to revive her, and the old 
man’s eyes began to sparkle as he saw that 
the nourishment he had prepared was bringing 
back the color to her cheek and lips, while his 
gentle child partook of it with still increasing 
relish. 

“ Father, you are looking ill, and tired as 
much as I am,” said the maiden, at length 
lifting her eyes to the old man, who stood by 
her with his arms folded, and watching with 
satisfaction every mouthful she took. 

“No, no—I never was better in my life.” 

“ And I—how strong this supper has made 
me! I must have been very hungry, father!” 
said the young girl, looking around with re¬ 
newed brightness in her face—“very hungry 
indeed to have forgotten that you are standing 
all the time, and that there was neither dish 
nor spoon for any one but myself.” 

“No matter,” replied the old man, passing 
his hand caressingly over her head. “ I had no 
appetite till now, and there is quite enough left 
in the cup. Just lean back in your mother’s 
chair, Lucy, and tell me all that has happened 
since you went away, while I finish up the 
posset.” 

The old man drew a seat close to the little 
stand, and soon accomplished his task of empty¬ 
ing the silver posset cup that had been brought 
forth, for the first time in years, to honor his 
daughter’s return, and Lucy, reclining gently in 
her chair, related all that had passed during her 
visit to John Manson. 

“ And now, father,” she said, at the close, “ I 
am promised to him—believe him to be inno¬ 
cent—knowing him to be friendless, the pledge 
which I have given becomes more binding and 
more sacred. Though the courts make him 
guilty—though they transport, nay, murder him 
upon a gallows, I will be his wife. If he suf¬ 
fers disgrace I will share it. If he dies I will 
be at his side!” 

“He shall not die—not even a hair of his 
head shall be touched,” cried the old man vehe¬ 
mently. “ I have sworn it—and my oath shall 
be performed, though I bring disgrace, poverty, 
death on myself. You shall be his wife, Lucy, 
but to share neither his disgrace nor death!” 

“Father, what do you mean? What know 
you of this affair ? How can you aid John Man- 
son? Tell me, father, I beseech you tell me, 
what hope there is in store for us!” 

“I will tell you, Lucy, for I want some one 
to advise with, and now that your mother is 
gone, who else have I trust but her child? I 
will tell you all that has happened, and then 
we must consult and act together; I will have 
no other friend, and you will not blame me too 
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much—for I am humbled in my eyes enough 
already. You will not reproach me, Lucy?” 

“Oh! father,” cried the young girl, and tears 
sprung to her eyes. “Did she ever reproach 
you ?” 

“ No, no, nor had she cause—not such cause 
as the present at any rate—but I have been a 
fool—a dupe—everything but a villain, Lucy, 
that he could not persuade me to be. Oh! 
Lucy, Lucy, if I had but taken your advise 
and kept clear of that oily tongued scoundrel!” 
The old man started from his chair and began 
to pace the room. 

“ I know who it is that you mean,” said Lucy, 
in a faint voice. “ He is even now aiding the 
attorney to find evidence against Manson!” 

“He is!—he is!—the hound!” cried Jones, 
and his footsteps fell fierce and heavy upo^ the 
floor. 

“He has already forced himself into Manson’s 
dungeon,” said Lucy, “but John refused to speak 
before him. He professes to act as agent for the 
absent lord.” 

“He is a villain—a double dyed villain. Oh, 
if I could but prove as well as say it,” cried the 
old man, “but I will! God can help me—the 
very stones would find voice to help me in this 
just cause. I may perish—I may bring disgrace 
upon an honest name—but the innocent shall go 
free. The guilty shall suffer—I have sworn it.” 

Lucy gazed on the excited old man: his un¬ 
usual energy seemed to have swept all traces 
of fatigue from her face; she sat upright and 
grasped his hand between both hers. 

“Oh! father, tell me all! Tell me how his 
innocence can be made clear!” 

The old man paused, covered his face a mo¬ 
ment, and then, drawing close to his child, told 
her all his weakness, all the experience of that 
time when he had been so completely under 
the influence of young Hyatt. She heard him, 
though now growing pale as death, again flush¬ 
ing red with shame for the hallucination that 
seemed to have possessed her parent. 

“ And you are convinced,” she said, at length, 
“ that this story of the deed—the claim on the 
estate was all a fancied one ?” 

“ From beginning to end,” cried the old man, 
almost fiercely. “I was a dupe—a fool—but it 
is over now: he shall find me as cunning and 
wary as himself. I will track him like a pointer 
day and night, early and late he shall find me 
upon the scent.” 

“ And I,” said the young girl, while her soft 
eye kindled, and her form dilated with noble 
resolution: “ I can, perhaps, do something. Oh! 
father, this will all turn out well—I felt it from 
the first; now, now I am sure of it.” 


“I have been out to-night,” said the old man, 
glancing at his saturated gaiters, and crouching 
under his window like a hound, “he shall not 
move, or look, or speak, that I will not know it 
all. Now get to bed, Lucy, and I will go forth 
again. I had no resolution when the house was 
empty. Now he shall find me firm as a rock, 
active as a squirrel. Good night, child, I may 
not be home before day, but go you to sleep. 
The ale posset has warmed me through and 
through, and my old heart is all in a glow again 
now that its darling has come back.” ^ 

Lucy did not attempt to stay him, but throw¬ 
ing her arms around his neck, kissed his weather¬ 
beaten cheek. 

“ Good night,” she said; “ good night, and God 
bless you. I shall not be so tired or sleepy that 
I cannot pray for you and for him. To-morrow 
we shall both be strong again.” 

“ To-morrow; perhaps everything will be §et 
right by that time,” said the old man, cheerfully, 
and taking his fowling-piece from a corner— 
“ good night again, darling,” and he went forth 
into the night full of thankfulness and strong 
with hope. 

It was now somewhat after ten. The sky was 
still heavy with clouds, and, but for his know¬ 
ledge of the place, Thomas Jones could scarcely 
have found his way through the blackness that 
fell everywhere around as he bent bis course 
toward the village. The little public house at 
which Hyatt lodged stood near the stream which 
we have described, and disconnected from the 
other houses. Jones drew cautiously toward 
this building, and sitting down under the shelter 
of a clump of alders, with his gun planted be¬ 
tween his knees, kept a vigilant watch upon 
one of the windows, through which a light was 
streaming. He had been upon his fast perhaps 
three quarters of an hour when the light was 
extinguished. The window was softly opened* 
and with a beating heart the park-keeper saw a 
dark body descending slowly toward the earth. 
Directly after the figure of a man came creeping 
through the darkness, and passed the watchful 
game-keeper so near that a hand stretched forth 
to grope its way pushed aside the gun-barrel, 
evidently mistaking it for the stem of a tree. 
The old man remained perfectly still, holding 
his breath, and allowing the gun to sway in his 
hand when it received this unexpectedly thrust. 
But after the figure had advanced a pace or two 
in the darkness, he arose very cautiously and 
stole after it, winding in and out along a cir¬ 
cuitous footpath that led to the stables. Here 
he paused, for the stable-door was open, and 
the person whom he had been tracing came 
forth, leading a horse by the bridle. Jones saw 
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the man creep, as it seemed, up the side of his 
horse, and then ride away at a very slow pace, 
which it was easy enough to follow. 

Hampered by the darkness and ignorance of 
the road, the horsemah proceeded with great 
caution, and after him, noiseless and quietly as 
a shadow, went the park-keeper. Step after 
step along the highway, under the dense trees, 
and out through the mouth of the valley into 
the heath which we have mentioned in another 
chapter. Here the horseman quickened his pace 
• a little, and after him, resolute ahd still, always 
keeping at the same distance, went the park- 
keeper. Across the heath, and buried in a depth 
of blackness beyond, the old man perceived a 
light gleaming like a single spark of fire, and 
toward this he saw that the horseman bent his 
course as they left the open plain. Now the 
road become steep and rugged, and the horse’s 
hoofs clattering among the stones rendered any 
caution regarding the sound of his own footsteps 
superfluous with the old man. The ascent was 
steep, and the horseman quickened his speed; 
after him toiled that tough old man, resolute as 
a hound, with the perspiration starting at every 
pore, and his teeth set hard together, which gave 
a sort of hissing sound to his breath as it came 
panting through. 

All at once the horseman paused by the side 
of a black mass, that in the darkness seemed like 
some steep crag overrun with verdure. The old 
man looked on high, and as it were through a 
cleft of the rock, still glittered that spark of light 
which he had seen from the heath. He paused 
also, and, shrouded in the gloom, watched the 
motion of the horseman. He dismounted and 
moved closer to the rocky mass. Then the 
old man on his track again, stole through loose 
fragments of rock, along what seemed the base 
of a cliff, then through into its heart and up a 
flight of broken steps. Now the old man knew 
that it was some building that be had entered, 
for overhead was a sound of voices, and half 
smothered laughter mingled with the metallic 
tinkle of drinking cups in riotous motion. Faint 
glances of light too shot here and there from 
a crevice in the stones, and along the ruinous 
stair-case he could see the man whom he had 
followed so perseveringly, creeping up and up 
like a cat. 

The old man shrank back into an angle of 
the wall, and waited to see what would follow. 
There was a shout from the stairs, a sharp oath, 
and then the rugged masses of stone were illumi¬ 
nated by a glare of light, and three men rushed 
out upon an upper platform, laughing, swearing, 
and protesting that they would drown the intru¬ 
der in a tub of wine if he made such a noise. 


Jones could see each man of the group dis¬ 
tinctly. The tall one bending downward with 
a light, the other two holding together as if 
to keep from staggering off the platform, and 
laughing with a drunken chuckle at the new 
comer, who crept slowly upward on his hands 
and knees. The light streamed full upon his 
person as it mounted the perilous ascent, and, 
with a glow of keen satisfaction, the old park- 
keeper recognized to a certainty that it was 
young Hyatt writhing himself like a serpent 
along the broken masses of stone. He Saw 
the young villain reach the platform, where the 
tall man clapped him triumphantly on the back. 
The others seized him each by an arm, and the 
whole group disappeared, leaving only a ray of 
light shooting between the stones and the sound 
of v their voices, now greatly subdued, by which 
the old man could judge of their exact positioh. 

The stout old explorer had no patience to wait. 
Scarcely had the others disappeared, when he 
began to mount the same tottering pass that 
they had taken. The stones vibrated beneath 
his weight, and the darkness was intense; but 
Jones was a man of courage, cool and delibe¬ 
rate. He ttied every step before his foot was 
finally planted, and fastened his hard fingers In 
the wall with the force of a grappling iron at 
each advancing movement. At length he stood 
upon the platform which formed a sort of pas¬ 
sage, separated from a compartment of what 
he now saw to be a ruined tower by a massive 
wooden door, which seemed to have been re¬ 
cently repaired, and a wall riddled with chinks, 
from which one had but to tear away the moss 
in order to command a view of the room. This 
was but the work of a moment for the park- 
keeper. Scarcely had he reached the platform 
when he was down upon one knee, a tuft of 
velvet moss lay crushed between his fingers; 
and his eyes, glowing like coals of fire, were ap¬ 
plied to an aperture which he bad thus speedily 
opened for hims&lf. 

A strange scene was going forward in that 
little tower-room. Upon the ivy branches that 
coiled over the ceiling and along the wall, half 
a dozen lamps of chased silver were swung. 
One of the purest alabaster, with a network of 
the most exquisite gold filagree shooting from 
it like the rays of a star, swayed to and fro with 
a festoon that fell from the ceiling, kindling up 
the glossy leaves all around, till the whole room 
seemed to tremble with delicate light. Beneath 
this lamp several fragments of stone had been 
rolled; across them were placed two broad 
planks which formed a table, on which was a 
repast that filled the whole tower with its 
savory fragrance. Hares, pheasants, cold beef 
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and fruits were all heaped in dishes of chased 
gold and silver, interspersed with goblets, one 
or two of which were rimmed with precious 
stones. 

A pair of massive tankards brimming with 
wine bad overflowed, leaving a copious deluge 
on the rude table; for though the viands had 
remained untasted in expectation of Hyatt’s 
coming, his companions compensated for this 
tax upon their courtesy by an application to the 
antique tankards that had stained their sides 
with many a blood red rivulet. 

And now around this table so rudely magni¬ 
ficent sat the three robbers, with Hyatt in their 
midst. Astonishment, anger and apprehension 
were all depicted in his pale face as he gazed 
upon the scene; and he refused to sit down at 
the table, though the younger members of the 
band were both attempting to force him toward 
a block of stone placed at the head of the table. 

“ Are you mad ? Has success driven you all 
insane ?” he said, turning fiercely upon the men 
who had hold of him, and shaking them rudely 
off. “What fiend possessed you to drag all 
these things from their hiding-place, to light 
this old pile of stones up like a watch-tower ? 
You at least, Smith, should have known better!” 

“ It is no fault of mine; I knew nothing of the 
matter till they had the eatables here. After all 
where is the danger ? We have choked up every 
crevise which threatened to let out the light; 
and this old rook’s nest fortunately has no close 
neighbors.” 

Hyatt was about to make some sharp reply, 
but his arm was that instant seized by Blakely, 
who, with his canary colored vest spotted with 
wine, his fancy cravat twisted loosely, and his 
dove colored nether garments soiled at the knees, 
presented the most vivid picture of a rollicking 
dandy just on the verge of intoxication. 

“Come, come, my fine fellow, no grumbling; 
we come to have a night of it; sour faces want 
frighten us. Here we are all captains, you know: 
set down and take a pull at the old lord’s tank¬ 
ard ; wine, by Jove, you never tasted anything 
like it in your life, mellow as a peach, fragrant 
as a nosegay! Isn’t it, Smith: why, look at 
Smith, it has made even his hooked nose blush 
like a peony. Here—here, drink out of the 
tankard sparkling from the fount; hang all gob¬ 
lets I say.” 

Hyatt pushed the dandy rogue away—as he 
lifted one of the tankards and held it toward 
him—with a violence that sent the wine with a 
dash over his delicate garments. 

“I want no wine!” he said, sternly. 

“ Why, man, what folly,” replied the other, 
gently holding back a glossy moustache that 
10 * 


darkened his upper lip with one hand, while he 
applied the tankard to his own mouth. “ Why 
the stuff has ripened in the vault of some monas¬ 
tery hundreds of years ago, I ’ll be sworn.” 

“I care not where it ripened,” said Hyatt, 
“or how it came here; we met on business, not 
for a drunken frolic!” 

“ Why hang it old boy, I can see no great 
harm in the matter,” said the other young man, 
taking the tankard from Blakely and applying it 
to his own ruddy mouth. “Ripe drink never 
comes amiss, or a good friend either: Blakely and 
I have managed this blow-out, and we e won’t 
go home till morning.’” The last words were 
half sung, half spoken, while the fellow had his 
mouth half drenched with wine. 

“You see,” persisted Blakely, stooping to dry 
up the moisture on his garments with his white 
handkerchief; “ you see, old boy, we had a fancy 
to sup in style once in our lives. To make a 
dash with our gold and silver plate before it is 
knocked into a lump for the receiver, and we 
will, that’s settled.” 

“I thought we had come here to divide the 
plate,” said Hyatt, turning toward Smith; “ we 
cannot undertake the risk of a meeting every 
night, I can tell you!” 

Smith drew him on one side, close by the wall 
where our friend the park-keeper was listening, 
and whispered a few words in his ear. 

“I tell you it is better to give these young 
{ sparrow hawks their will. They are getting keen 
$ after a full share of the spoil; once blinded with 
j drink, and we can settle things after our own 

< way with them. You understand!” 

\ Hyatt smiled, and turning toward the others, 

\ said in a cheerful tone— 

< “ Well, boys, as you have taken the trouble, 

5 we must run the risk. Carve away, Blakely, 

while I fill the goblets. Here take the head— 
we are only guests.” 

“That is something like!” cried Smith— 
“come draw around and let us hear how the 

> young lord’s plate can jingle; a breast of that 
partridge for me—all right. You are the prince 
of carvers, Blakely.” 

“ Faith, I only wish we could eat from half a 

> dozen plates at once;.when one eats from gold 

> he should have two or three fellows in livery at 
| least behind his chair. This hardly seems the 
! thing after all.” 

S “Nothing could be better,” cried Hyatt, who 
l now seemed to enter, heart and soul, into the 
\ scene. “ A little more of the jelly.” 

I “Delicious, isn’t it,” said Blakely; “some of 

> our fellows near Manchester paid a maiden lady 
one of their pleasant visits the other night. The 

' dear old soul had been frightened by a report of 
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robbers in the neighborhood, and packed all 
her plate and money off to the bank. So rather 
than come away empty handed, we ransacked 
the wine-bins, and carried off a jar of the pre¬ 
cious old creature’s jelly. Fit for a prince, isn’t 
it—taste the wine again! Bless her innocent 
old soul; she was a judge of the article. Why 
the cobwebs were an inch thick over the bins. 
Conle, fill up—fill up.” 

“ Let us toast—let us toast the old woman!” 
sang the young robber at Blakely’s elbow, who 
become more and tnore musical as the wine cir¬ 
culated, and the two young men broke into a 
disjointed chorus, which Hyatt and Smith had 
some difficulty in subduing. 

This scene of craft and riot continued for 
more than two hours, when Hyatt left the table 
and insisted on proceeding to business. But, 
though Smith joined him, the other two abso¬ 
lutely refused to enter into any division of the 
spoil that night. It was too near morning they 
said, and another time would do as well. 

Drink had made them obstinate, and neither 
Smith nor Hyatt felt it prudent to risk a quarrel. 
So it was decided that another meeting should be 
held ten days from that time. 

All this scene the park-keeper had witnessed. 
His eager eye remarked every gesture; his ear 
had not lost a word. 

Excitement had rendered the old man fearless, 
and he descended the dilapidated steps without 
heeding the dangers of the passage. A bustle 
overhead, and the opening of a door forced him 
to leave the ruin. Hyatt soon came forth, and 
rode away toward the village where he lodged. 
The old man allowed him to depart, resolved 
to watch while a single man hung around the 
tower. From time to time he heard the sound 
of voices, and of footsteps passing to and fro in 
the ruin. Then a dark figure stole by him, 
another, and another, each taking a different 
direction. This was followed by the sound of 
hoofs soon lost in the distance, and the old man 
was in solitude. (to be concluded.) 


THE MOTHER’S PRIDE. 

BY MRS. B. P. THOMAS. 

How lovely! like a dewy rose, 

At blush of rosy morn, 

The mother blesses in her joy, 

The hour that thou wast born. 

Oh! may thy life be true and just; 

In evil take no part, 

So shall thy days inflict no pang 
Upon thy mother’s heart! 


THE LITTLE HAND. 

BY MRS. JANE G. SWISSHELM. 

It was one of those mild, bright sunshines, 
which sometimes come to us in March, that I 
saw Lizzy last before she died. The wind 
swept on in fitful gusts, and bore the withered 
white-oak leaves down from the parent stem, 
where all the winter long they had dung lov- 
ingly, like children dutiful to shield and shelter 
a declining age through its long wintry loneli¬ 
ness. The waters sang their lullaby; the pure, 
bright sunbeams and the soft, warm wind moved 
over the cold earth like “the spirit of God upon 
the waters,” to call up order out of choas and 
beauty from the dust. 

Lizzy sat up to gaze upon the scenes She lovejl 
so well, supported by her father, a stern-browed 
Infidel. Like a young, graceful fern upon a dark 
gray rock clinging instinctively for support and 
protection, Lizzy was all to him, his earthly 
all, and heaven he had none. For Abner Nea- 
land said but truly, “he the poor Infidel has no 
God.” He had watched her from her infancy 
with such a floating fondness. Sometimes he 
almost wished that she might learn the faith her 
mother loved; and which, despite himself, he 
felt so sure a safe-guard to that mother’s purity; 
but then for a child of his to learn their priest¬ 
craft ! 

Oh! no, no, he would make her all his very beau 
ideal , a woman of philosophy. And he had 
tended her and stored her mind, and watched 
its rich developings, until his very life seemed 
merged into his daughter’s. And one of Lizzy's 
little hands had hung from her infancy down 
powerless at her side, and never grew. This 
ever claimed his warmest kiss; and pointing all 
her lessons out, he ever held the powerless 
fingers of the little hand. Ah, she had been 
so dear to him. And now that his bud would 
soon burst to a blossom, consumption laid his 
hand upon her, and he knew that she must soon 
die. 

Aye, die that hopeless death, that fearful sleep 
whieh knows no waking. His agony wrung 
bitter tear-drops frdm his eyes which fell upon 
her brow. 

“Nay, do not weep, dear father,” said she, 
“ for I will be with mother soon, and with our 
Father, my other Father, who has been so good 
to me; and you will come there too. And we 
will meet again, oh! father, dear, I know we 
will.” 

“ My child, who taught you this ?” 

“You, father dear, you’ll not be angry if I 
tell you now? You know my grotto down 
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beside the xun. Where you went once and made 
a pretty seat for me; and did not let me know. 
And when I found it there I wondered how it 
came, or who had made it. Nobody went there 
but myself. And then I thought it might be 
chance; but then it was so nice, the mossy 
cushion for my little hand. And then I knew 
you did it. So I sat down and thought, and 
thought how chance had made this grotto, and 
the run; the valley, and the trees with their 
strong roots; and all their quivering leaves, 
with myriads of living things in every one. 
The birds to sing amongst the branches; the 
bright fish for the waters; the beasts to eat the 
grass, and grass for them to eat. And made me 
too, with /bet to walk, my eyes to see, and ears, 
and oh! it seemed as if I never thought of it be¬ 
fore. Everything looked so perfect, as though 
some one had meant to have it so. My little 
hand seemed wrong; but then I had my other 
one to lift it up and help me eat, and all—and 
you loved it the most. I thought so long; and 
then I minded how dear mother used to say, 
‘Who made you dear?* and then bade me say 
‘God.* And then I felt that God did make me, 
and made everything. Oh! father, how I felt! 
The little flowers; the beautiful, soft moss; the 
graceful fern; the little darting fish, and all 
looked up and seemed to say, ‘God made me 
too,’ ‘and me , 5 ‘and me,’ ‘He is my Father.’ 
The wind sighed through the tree tops, and then 
it seemed as though .He spoke to me. I fell 
upon my knees, held up my hands, and said— 
‘Our Father,’ that was all I minded of the 
prayer dear mother used to teach me. Oh! 
father dear, I cannot tell how bright the world 
looked then!—how full of voices everything ap¬ 
peared. I wanted much to learn something 
about God; and so when I came home I got 
the key of mother’s desk, and found her bible 
there; and next day took it down to read it in 
the grotto. I knelt again as when I was a little 
child at mother’s knee, and said, ‘Our Father,’ 
and the voices came again. The water mur¬ 
mured on ‘Our Father, Father.’ The leaves, 
the tree tops, and the whispering wind said— 
‘Father.’ The singing birds, and all the plea¬ 
sant voices of the summer woods hushed their 
accustomed strain, and whispered ‘ Father.’ 

“When I sat down to read the first part was, 
‘In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth, that the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. The spirit of God moved upon the waters 
and said, let there be light, and there was light.’ 
As I looked up, &e bright light from the run 
flashed in my eyes; and then I knew God’s light 
was on th&waters yet. 


“I read then often about God and Christ; 
and Nanny told me all she could, but made me 
promise that I would not tell you of it. You 
will not mind it now, dear father; you will hot 
be angry with her for it, for it made me happy. 
Oh! so happy! Oh! father, if you would but 
learn it all, you would not feel so sorry^for me 
when I go. You will read of the Saviour? You 
know, dear father, when they came to take poor 
John to jail, you went his bail and paid the 
money for him; and they let him go. That is 
the way our Saviour has done for us. He paid 
our debt of sin which we could never pay, and 
bought us heaven. 

“ Dear father, will you think df it ? Oh! if you 
could but keep my little hand when I am gone, 
and often look at it, and think if chance could 
make so strange a thing, and give it sense to 
love you so! Will youthen? You will, dear 
father, will you not?” 

“ Yes, dearest, yes,” and the strong man shook 
with uncontrollable and bitter agony. For a few 
moments she sank in silence, exhausted by the 
exertion of speaking. Then as the setting sun 
came full in view from her window, flooding 
the room in light, she feebly raised herself, and 
stretching her thin hand, spoke joyfully, “see, 
father, see, for there is God’s great light—I hear 
the whispering in ‘ the tree’ tops now, and I shall 
soon be gone.” 

When next I saw “dear Lizzy” she was dead. 
Her dark, rich hair lay in loose masses round her 
childish face, as it had done in life. Her own 
sweet smile was stamped upon her lips; but they 
were motionless. The laughing eye was hid¬ 
den by the snowy lid, never to open more. The 
little hand was laid upon her breast, and closely 
clasped within the guardian comrade of its help¬ 
less life. 

Old Nanny, the good nurse, wept, at her side, 
uncontrollably, while the poor father knelt beside 
his treasure; all that was left of it with that for¬ 
saken look of wretchedness which seems to say, 
“now fate has done her worst.” They bore 
her to the grave made at her mother’s side; and 
laid her down beneath the cold, damp sods—the 
sweet spring flowers no more to kiss her feet, 
but bloom above her head. That fair young 
head with all its wealth of pure, kind thoughts 
—its high and holy reveries. Grave this is but 
a trust! Thou art the steward, and yet must 
render thine account. Oh! it was very hard to 
leave our precious one then to that dreamless 
sleep! 

A prayer wen]t up from lips was want to pray, 
and the poor stricken father has now learned to 
say, “the Lord gave, He hath taken too, and 
blessed be His name.” 
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A STORY OF A DEBUTANTS. 

BY MRS. CAROLINE STARK. 

Bright were the lights, and gay the faces, as 
in a Splendid mansion, applause was showered 
upon the performers of a charade. 

There was one face upon which the cool ob¬ 
server could see that gaiety was only a mask— 
the master of the house. In the brilliant per¬ 
formance of the evening, his wife had been con¬ 
spicuous. The last guest had retired, the owner 
of the anxious face thus addressed his wife— 
“ Mary \ Ambly is a defaulter—irretrievably so, 
and I, as one of his sureties, am irretrievably a 
ruined man!” His wife turned deadly pale. 
She thought of her young and beautiful children 
—and the thought nerved her to action. 

The applause she had received that evening 
was still ringing in her ears, and she asked her¬ 
self, cannot I make this one talent available! 
She came to her husband, and said—“ Charles 
do not despair. If my vanity does not deceive 
me—if the compliments I have this evening re¬ 
ceived be not mere flattery from our gay friends, 
I may yet win a support for us all.” Her hus¬ 
band looked as if he did not comprehend—“ I 
mean,” she proceeded calmly, " to offer my ser¬ 
vices to the manager of one of our theatres. 
Surely the talent, if it be a talent—that has been 
hitherto successfully displayed for the gratifica¬ 
tion of a selfish vanity—connot fail me in such 
a cause.” Her husband drew her toward him, 
and gazed fixedly on the young, beautiful and 
intelligent face which looked so affectionately 
upon him . She was still pale, but a noble feel¬ 
ing of self-reliance gave dignity to her aspect, 
and sustained her under the shock of overwhelm¬ 
ing misfortune. “ Bless you, my darling wife !” 
was his exclamation, “and thrice blessed be 
your noble purpose. But no, this shall not be. 
I have been the friend of many during these our 
days of prosperity—surely, now, in adversity, 
some helping hand will be extended to me.” 
Alas, he little knew the cold charity of the world, 
and though of an amiable character and generous 
disposition, his was not the nature to struggle 
with care. With a large hereditary fortune, de¬ 
voted from youth to the pursuit of elegant litera¬ 
ture and the arts, he had ever been a munificent 
patron to the man of letters, and to the artist. 
But he had never acquired business ftabits, and 
was as ignorant as a child of the requisites ne¬ 
cessary to enable him to struggle for a living. 
On the first announcement of his ruin he had 
sustained his spirits, but he was yet unconscious 
of the stern reality of his bitter lot. 


We pass over several months. He had sought 
employment from many whom he had considered 
friends during his day of prosperity. But the 
news of his ruin had preceded him, and he was 
coldly greeted by those on whom he had chiefly 
relied. Still he would not be turned off by cold 
looks—his case was too desperate. Rebellious 
pride revolted while he urged his claim to their 
assistance. They hinted his ignorance of busi¬ 
ness, and at length flatly acknowledged that they 
were unwilling to entrust any part of their affairs 
to one so wholly unfitted. They had earned their 
present prosperity by patient industry, and would 
not now risk it by employing one who had always 
been an idler. He turned from them with a proud 
and bitter feeling. But a few months since, and 
how different their address! Courteous and flat¬ 
tering language then greeted him. What had he 
done to be so maltreated ? He left them, and 
bent his wearied footsteps in another direction. 
He enters a publishing house which had been 
largely indebted to him for its then present 
prosperity. The publisher is embarrassed in his 
manner, though civil. He fears the object of 
this visit. Elliot states it. He wishes to ob¬ 
tain employment as a translator, and solicits 
the friendly offices of the publisher. The pub¬ 
lisher expresses a fear that it will not be in 
his power to do so; speaks of many pressing 
engagements he is already under to literary men, 
who have an established reputation. Finally he 
gives Charles a letter of introduction to another 
house, who perhaps may assist him. Elliot re¬ 
turns home, jaded in body and mind, and is 
received and cheered by his young wife. She 
will not believe but that in this vast city some 
resource will still be opened to him, and the 
wearied man listens to her pleasant tones until 
he is beguiled of his sorrows and cares. 

The next day he presents the letter of intro¬ 
duction, but meets with a cold and positive ne¬ 
gative. He goes to the editors of the different 
papers—still he is unsuccessful. At last he ob¬ 
tains some slight encouragement. He is engaged 
to write a series of tales, and, if successful, will 
have further employment. They have removed 
from their former residence to a small house in 
one of our narrow and crowded streets. The 
sale of their furniture, of some costly piotures 
and specimens of beautiful statuary, place the 
means of present support within their reach. 
Mary devotes herself to household cares, and 
though the habits of her former life had left her 
sadly inadequate to such avocations, yet she 
wears a cheerful and smiling countenance. ifer 
beautiful children are her consolation and her 
joy, and as she looks upon their innocent gam- 
' bols, she feels that she has yet mafcy blessings 
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to be thankful for. Elliot devotes his evening 
hours to writing, and time glides pleasantly and 
tranquilly on. The tales are completed, and 
with a flushed cheek and palpitating heart Elliot 
presents them to the publisher. They are to be 
submitted to the criticism of a literary gentle¬ 
man, and Elliot is told to call in the course of a 
week. The week is at an end—he calls—still 
further delay. The gentleman has been so much 
engaged that he has not had leisure to bestow 
Upon the tales. It were vain to tell how pften 
mod fruitlessly poor Charles ealled. He was at 
last told that the style of his work would not 
euit the present market—in plain words would 
not sell. He returned home, mortified and de¬ 
jected. 

How was he to announce his utter failure to 
his wife—they had formed so many pleasant 
schemes, founded upon his expected literary 
success. And now they were all dashed to the 
ground. Words were not needed to tell his tale. 
His sad countenance too readily expressed his 
disappointment, and, struggling with her own 
emotions, Mary strove in vain to cheer him. 
He has retired to rest—exhaustion of body and 
mind have procured the blessing of sleep. The 
little children, beautiful in their slumbers, are 
on their couch close beside him. Mary, em¬ 
ployed m sewing, looks upon the group with a 
heart full of melancholy thoughts. She kneels 
by the side of her lovely children, and prays 
that Want and care may ever be averted from 
them. She cannot sleep—she is meditating 
Upon her former plan, and has resolved upon 
attempting its execution. She knows that she 
will meet with opposition from all her former 
friends—but of what avail had their friendship 
been in her hour of need, and why should she 
listen to their interference. Calmed by having 
at length formed her resolution, she too com¬ 
poses herself to rest. But a new trial is before 
her r «nd for the present she cannot execute her 
intentions. 

Her noble, beautiful boy is taken suddenly ill, 
and the parents unheeding in their alarm, the 
necessity of husbanding their scanty funds, send 
for the best medical advice. The child’s illness 
proves long and distressing, and when at length 
the little Sufferer, relieved from the scorching 
fever that consumed its frame, lay exhausted on 
its mother’s knee, that mother’s heart breathed a 
fervent prayer to Him who watches over us in 
all our trials, and had spared her in this her hour 
of anguish. Change of air is noy prescribed, 
rfhd Mary and her two children hasten to the 
Sea Shore, leavinf her husband still striving, 
though in vain, to mend their ruined fortunes. 
The child recovers, and in the fall the family 


are re-united. Their slender purse has been 
fearfally drained, and they are obliged to leave 
their humble home for still humbler lodgings. 
Winter is drawing near, and they are unpro¬ 
vided for the first time with the necessary com¬ 
forts of that inclement season. Mary hesitates 
no longer, and one cold, cheerless evening, after 
her children were asleep, thus opened the sub¬ 
ject to her husband. 

u Charles,” she said, “ I must now endeavor 
to exert myself for our support. My education 
alone, although styled accomplished, is* not of 
that thorough nature to give me the means of 
support, but I feel that I have powers, that if 
called into action, would enable me to earn our 
bread. Do not interrupt me,” ehe said, as her 
husband was about hastily to speak, “I have 
laid my plans, and hear me out. Do you recol¬ 
lect the family of Redmonds whom I relieved, 
when they were in great distress, some two 
years since ? The mother is now an actress of 
mediocr* powers, it is true—but still she forms 
one of a regular stock company, and maintains 
a family of five children by her exertions. She 
has ever manifested gratitude to me, and would, 
I doubt not, afford me every facility in her power 
to accomplish my purpose.” Her husband lis¬ 
tened in gloomy silence. His own actual expe¬ 
rience of the cold and cruel world, made him 
more than ever averse to exposing his young 
wife to its trials. How coutd he bear that 
the public gaze should dwell upon that lovely, 
speaking countenance. Yet something must be 
done, and the failure of his own attempts have 
goaded him to desperation. He at length ex¬ 
claimed, *‘do what yon will, Mary—your mo¬ 
tive will surely hallow your exertions,” and, 
hastily quitting the room, he strove by violent 
bodily exercise to relieve his overcharged heart. 
The next day Mary called at her friend, Mrs# 
Redmond’s, and with some embarrassment made 
her request. She was gifted with a sweet-toned 
and powerful voice, and had always been a star 
of the first magnitude in the juvenile plays per¬ 
formed by herself and schoolmates; and in the 
charades that were then the fashionable amuse¬ 
ment of the day, she had borne a conspicuous 
and brilliant part. The next morning, after 
preparing her toilette to the utmost advantage, 
she started for the theatre with Mrs. Redmond. 
She was introduced to the manager, and his 
cold, scrutinizing gaze nearly quelled the small 
remnant of courage in her bosom. 

“ Be seated, madam—I presume you have 
never appeared before the public ?” 

* c I have not, sir,” was the answer, her eyes 
fixed upon the ground, and crimsoning to her 
temples. 
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“You will be pleased to favor me with a 
specimen of your style,” and he handed her a 
volume of Shakspeare. She turned to the play 
of Romeo and Juliet. The character of Juliet 
was one that she had often studied, but her 
voice quivered as she commenced the beauti¬ 
ful soliloquy ere Juliet drinks the poison. Gra¬ 
dually she became interested in the scene, and 
entering with her whole soul into the beautiful 
and passionate lines she was reading, she for¬ 
got the presence of the cold manager, her own 
fears, her hopes, her almost desperate purpose. 
The manager listened in silence, and when she 
paused her heart beat faster than before—while 
she awaited his verdict. “ Your tones, madam,” 
he said, “are good, but you must be aware that 
much study will be required ere you can appear 
before the public. We are to have a rehearsal 
, of the play that you have been reading next 
week. You may attend and see what you can 
do in the part of Juliet.” 

“She has great capabilities, and a decided 
talent,” he muttered to himself, as the friends 
withdrew. “ But it will not do to tell her so. 
Confound these pretty vixens! Leathern but 
once feel their power and there is no managing 
them. Her beauty is of a most uncommon style, 
and, as my stock company is poor enough just 
now, will serve as an attraction to fill the house, 
even should her talents not prove what I now 
think them.” 

All that week poor Mary devoted herself to 
studying her part. The day of rehearsal ar¬ 
rived, and, attended by her humble friend, she 
again bent her steps to the theatre. 

We will pass over that trial—let it suffice to 
say the ordeal was passed—she was accepted. 
The night has arrived. A debutante had been 
announced, and the house was crowded from pit 
* to gallery. Many of her former friends, who 
had nearly forgotten her existence, until the 
announcement of her name in the papers had 
roused their curiosity, were there. Whispers 
ran around the house. “Does she still preserve 
her beauty? Poor thing, she must have been 
sadly reduced before she could resolve on this 
public display.” These were the remarks of 
the good-natured part of the house. “ I hope 
we shall be repaid for coming out this cold 
night. One comfort is, we need not come again 
if she disappoint us.” These were the remarks 
of the more selfish. Meanwhile the youthful 
actress tremblingly awaits the dreaded moment 
of her appearance. Never had she looked more 
lovely than in her present delicate costume. A 
dress of white silk was folded gracefully over 
that majestic figure, and the beautiful contour 
of that superb head was unmarred by gem or 


flower. Her round and polished arms were 
bare, and the small, taper hand held a bouquet 
of white flowers, sent her by some unknown 
friend. Her dark eyes flashed with more than 
usual lustre, and her brilliant, though ever 
changing cheek, required not the aid of rouge 
to enhance its beauty. She leaned upon her 
husband’s arm, and ever and anon this heroic 
woman whispered accents of encouragement 
that she did not feel to the despondent man. 

The crashing music of the orchestra resounds 
through the house, and while the impatient au¬ 
dience await the rising of the curtain, that music 
is to her a relief. It postpones the dreaded mo¬ 
ment of public display. The curtain rises, she 
waits, and is beginning the feel the impatience 
of one who has perilled all on one chance. She 
is called, she falters, one desperate resolve, one 
thought upon her sleeping children, she is on 
the stage. A round of applause greets her—she 
curtsies gracefully, almost supplicatingly before 
that brilliant audience. 

The play goes on—her melodious tones trem¬ 
ble on the air, but becoming accustomed to the 
sound of her own voice, she grows bolder—she 
turns her from the audience and thinks of but her 
part—she throws her whole soul into the cha¬ 
racter—she thrills the hearts of all, and is only 
awakened to its being a mere scene by the peals 
of applause that rush upon her ear. She appears 
again—the audience are mute, fearful of losing 
one accent of that silvery voice. Never has the 
passionate character of Juliet been so personated 
to the life. The last scene closes, a moment’s 
hush, and the house resounds with enthusiastic 
applause. 

Exhausted, almost fainting, the beautiful crea¬ 
ture is received in her agitated husband’s arms. 
They leave the theatre at once, awaiting not the 
congratulations of those around. 

“Charles, is the goal won?” is her exclama¬ 
tion, as the carriage drives home. Her hnsband 
presses her to his heart, and can scarce find words 
to express his love and admiration. 

They arrive at their lodgings—her stage attire 
thrown aside, and, enveloped in a wrapper, she 
hastens to the couch of her sleeping children. 
She kneels by their side. “ May God Almighty 
bless and preserve you, my darlings,” is her pas¬ 
sionate exclamation, as her tears fall upon their 
blooming faces. They turn in their sleep, and, 
half awake, murmur, “dearest mamma,” and 
encircle her with their arms. Her over-pent 
heart relieves itself in tears and caresses, and 
she leaves them to their slumbers. A supper 
awaits herself and husband. They sit down, 
and now for the first time they realize that the 
hideous spectre want , which has haunted their 
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footsteps, is to be banished. The manager has 
placed a draft in her husband’s hands ere they 
left the theatre, and its amount justifies their 
leaving these comfortless lodgings. They retire 
with hearts of thankfulness that they have been 
able to sustain this fearful trial. The next day 
they take a small but comfortable house near 
one of the parks, where the children can rejoice 
in the free air. A middle aged woman, their 
former nurse, is reinstated in her joyful charge 
over these, her darlings. The manager is smil¬ 
ing and courteous, and a large salary is agreed 
upon. Mary is to appear three times in the 
week. Some of her former friends call upon 
her. She receives them coldly, though civilly, 
and listens to their compliments with an indif¬ 
ferent air. She cannot forget their desertion of 
her in her hour of need. She finds her greatest 
happiness with her children. Her noble boy is 
placed at one of the best schools, and her cherub 
girl rejoices with great glee over the treasure of 
toys mamma has bestowed. Her husband looks 
upon her with pride and joy, and she feels that 
the dark cloud has passed away, and the sun of 
prosperity is rising upon them. 

The winter has passed, and on the approach 
of spring, Mary and her husband go to Phila¬ 
delphia. The like success attends her there. 
Many of the first families call upon her, and her 
graceful, winning manners serve to rivet her 
claim to their admiration and respect. They 
proceed to the South. She is greeted by the 
warm-hearted inhabitants with all that chivalric 
feeling ever manifested by them, where merit and 
talent are combined, and she is cheered by the 
heartfelt sympathy of those around her. They 
leave with regret these kind friends, and return 
to the North. The summer months she devotes 
to her children, and to recruiting her system 
from the excessive labor she has undergone. 
The instantaneous success that has crowned 
her labors, and the consequent happiness that 
she has shed around her domestic circle, have 
hitherto rendered her unconscious of the in¬ 
road that late hours and unceasing mental effort 
have made upon her constitution. But when 
the heat of the summer months forced her to 
relax in her labors, she consoles herself with 
the thought that a few weeks of rest will re¬ 
store her wonted health. They go to a beautiful 
village on the Sea Shore—her children rejoice 
with the strong joy of childhood in the health¬ 
ful and invigorating breeze, and their beautiful 
mother mingles with their sports, and shares 
their happiness. They return. An engage¬ 
ment is formed with the theatre. The same 
deafening applause crowns her efforts, but alas, 
she feels the canker worm of ill heath gnawing 


at her bosom. She carefully conceals this from 
all. Even her husband’s anxious love divines 
not the fatal secret. She is gay and animated 
in her domestic circle, and devotes herself as 
ever to its wants and cares. The wakeful hours 
and feverish throbbings of the pulse are known 
to her alone. She still hopes to avert the evil 
hour, but moments of anguish will force them¬ 
selves upon her, and she prays in secret that she 
may be yet spared to her family. Christmas 
holydays approach, and the family group are 
gathered around their cheerful fireside. Mary 
and her children have not forgotten the wants 
of the poor in this inclement season. Many a 
poor family bless them for the cheering warmth 
that invigorates their benumbed limbs. 

It is Christmas day. The family return from 
church. A plenteous dinner crowns the board, 
and several poor actors who have no cheerful 
home, are invited by this amiable family to par¬ 
take their Christmas cheer. The evening closes 
with blind man’s buff, and other noisy games, 
and the whole family join in the merry frolios. 
The winter proved more than usually severe, 
and, in spite of all her precautions, Mary suf¬ 
fered much from its severity. Still her suffer¬ 
ings are concealed from all eyes—she will not 
poison the happiness of those dependant upon 
her by speaking of her sufferings. She devotes 
herself more than ever to her arduous profes¬ 
sion. Her children repay her for every sacrifice. 
They have all the advantages of care and educa¬ 
tion that the wealthiest can enjoy, and what 
recks the devoted mother if her heart’s blood 
must prove their nourishment. 

But a greater trial awaits her. The scarlet 
fever is raging through the city, and of that fatal 
kind that sweeps off whole families in its march. 
The mother trembles for her offspring, and for 
a time they are spared. One evening upon re¬ 
turning from the theatre, and visiting as was her 
wont the bedside of the little slumberers, she 
was alarmed by the uneasy tossings of her boy. 
The nurse attributed his feverishness to a slight 
cold, but the mother’s feelings were at once 
alarmed. She removes the child to her couch, 
and watches over him until toward morning, 
when his fever subsiding he fell into a quiet 
sleep. Overcome by exhaustion she too slum¬ 
bered. She was awakened by the sudden start 
of the little sleeper, and rousing herself she 
perceived that the child’s fever was rapidly 
increasing. She thought she perceived beneath 
the surface of the skin the dreadefi indications 
of scarlet fever. Medical advice was at once 
summoned. The physician confirms her fears, 
and advises the instant removal of the little girl. 
The dread of infection is so great that it is found 
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impossible to effect this, and an upper room is 
devoted to her nursery. Night draws near, and 
the mother rejoices that her theatrical services 
are not required that evening. The child grows 
worse, he does not recognize any one around 
him. The mother will not let any one interfere 
with her care of him. At midnight she hears a 
tap at the door. A message from the nurse of 
her little girl desiring to see her—she changes 
her dress and hastens to the child. Gold help 
the poor mother 1 The children are in the same 
room, and as evening approaches the mother 
feels that she mutt leave them. For the first 
time she feels the galling of the chain. 

Those who depend upon the public for main¬ 
tenance must answer its demands. The hour 
draws near, and in anguish of heart she leaves 
her children to the care of her husband and 
their nurse. Ah, who among that enraptured 
audience, as they hung entranced upon her ac¬ 
cents, could guess at the agony concealed in that 
bosom. The play is over and she hastens home. 
She enters the nursery. The dejected looks of 
the watchers give her no hope. The little girl 
is rapidly growing worse, and the parents gaze 
at one another in mute despair. Another fear¬ 
ful day is passed. Again the mother is obliged 
to tear herself from her darlings. She goes and 
is deafened by the applause that rewards her 
efforts. With aching brow and despair at her 
heart she flies home. Another night of anguish 
and sorrow. Toward morning the sufferings of 
the little ones seem relieved, and gaspingly the 
mother awaits the physician’s call. Alas, the 
fatal decree has gone forth. The appearance of 
mortification in the canker spots in the throat, 
auaounce that hope is vain. Relieved from 
their sufferings, the beautiful little ones lay, 
but their fast failing breath and alabaster coun¬ 
tenances announce the near approach of death. 
The parents, stunned with the heaviness of their 
sorrow, gaze speechless upon them. The hours 
creep by, and as the day fades these glorious 
little beings wing their way to their heavenly 
home. Tearless, and apparently eold as marble, 
the mother composes their limbs, she lays them 
side by side. No other band than her own is 
suffered to array them for the last time on earth. 
All over she strews them with flowers, and seats 
herself to watch. Blessed and beautiful children. 
You have passed away in the hey-day of your 
innocent happiness—sin has not marred nor sor¬ 
row visited you, nor have you tasted of the bit- 
terness of this world. 

The last rites are over, and the wretehed 
couple return to their solitary mansion. The 
short respite of a week is allowed to the mother 
before she is again to appear before the public. 


They take no note of time, and the first thing 
that arouses Mary from her hopeless despon- 
dancy, is a remark that she overhears from her 
old nurse. “Poor Mr. Elliot, he cannot last 
long.” She turns to her husband, and for the 
first time perceives the ravages that care and 
disease have made upon him. She rouses her¬ 
self to become once more the devoted nurse. 

The week expires, she must attend the mana¬ 
ger’s summons, or be held responsible for a large 
amount. The play is Fazio—mechanically she 
prepares her toilette—she leaves for the theatre. 
The play commences, and the anguish of her 
soul breaks its icy bonds, and brings down peals 
of applause upon her consummate acting. The 
play proceeds—the audience suspend their breath 
at witnessing the acting of the eatalepsy that 
follows the denunciation of Fazio, then they 
thunder their applause—it falls upon a cold, un¬ 
heeding ear. The catalepsy is not feigned—a 
blood-vessel has broken, and^the last act in the 
domestic tragedy of this noble woman’s life is 
at an end. 


THE MAIDEN’S STAR. 

BY HRNRY MORFORD. 

There is no star that shines in Heaven 
With beams so long and fondly blest, 
As that which comes to watch at even 
Above her own beloved rest; 

And I have looked, as night by night 
It rose to glad my weary eyes, 

And feared to see its joyous light 
Gilding no more the Eastern skies. 

And then I know that I shall see 

No more the eyes that light my own, 
That I shall falter wearily, 

And tread my path of life alone; 

I know that when that star descends, 

Its latest ray will light the bier 
Of one who strews with gentle hands 
The only hopes that bind me here. 

This many days the star has paled 
And flickered with a fitful ray, 

As if the guardian spirit quailed 
Beneath the silent year’s decay; 

And I have prayed, with quivering lip 
And spirit worn, but firm and true 
To die, when that pale star should dip 
Its fallen orb beneath the blue. 

But once again the clouds are rolled 
Back from my heart’s last cynosure, 
And once again that ray of gold 
Falls on my bosom warm, yet pure; 
And thanks are crowding fast and dim 
Up from the temple of my heart, 
That, like sCme old cathedral hymn, 
Grow deeper as the strains depart 
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TRYING THE FORTUNE 

AND SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS. \ 

BY CAROLINE ORNE. \ 

“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio) 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” Hamlet. 

Though every person, at certain seasons, 
experiences a craving for excitement, it must 
necessarily be subject to various modifications 
in different individuals, owing to the dissimi- 
laxity of temperament, as well as to the in- S 
fluence of the particular class of objects by > 
which they are surrounded. I 

The inhabitants of thinly settled countries j 
are likely to feel this want more sensibly than ; 
those of populous towns, and when, as was the j 
case with our Pilgrim Fathers and their more < 
immediate descendants, it does not find relief i 
in a fervid, religious faith, and in that negative 
kind of penance—an austere and self-denying j 
life—it is apt to turn to supernatural wonders, i 
and endeavor to test their capability of so far j 
linking themselves with the material world as J 
to address themselves to the sight or hearing. 
Hence, according to the accounts of those who \ 
were young half a century since, nothing was \ 
more common, at that time, among the youthful 
portion of a thinly inhabited country, than what < 
was called “Trying the Fortune.” For this j 
purpose methods almost innumerable were re- < 
sorted to. While the more timid lass placed a \ 
four-leaved clover in the shoe worn on her right < 
foot, with the expectation that the first man she j 
afterward met would be the one she was to j 
marry; one less fearful, before retiring to rest, j 
would, while repeating some rude rhymes in j 
the form of an invocation, strew ashes by the \ 
side of her bed, in which she wrote her name, \ 
expecting in the morning, unless doomed to an \ 
early death or a “life of single blessedness,” to \ 
find that of her future husband written over it. j 

Those still bolder and more daring ventured < 
to perform certain incantations, which, it was j 
supposed, would at the “ witching hour of night” j 
summon to the presence of the person by whom j 
they were wrought, the phantom of the one whom l 
he or she was destined to wed. 

In these days of magazines and newspapers, j 
conveyed by the power of steam with almost i 
winged speed to every section of the country, we J 
hear little about trying the fortune. The ima- < 
gination finding a wider range is less impatient, \ 
less likely to make self the central point of at- j 
traction, and less likely to become so heated as to l 
exalt itself into a wild and gloomy enthusiasm; j 
a state of mind which thrusts reason too far into < 
the back-ground to be either safe or desirable. * 
Vol. XII.—11 


Many years ago there was a small country 
place in New England, which would not be re* 
cognized now by the description which applied 
to it then—the principal road, at that time being 
quite narrow, uneven and winding, and deeply 
fringed on either sido by scraggy bushes, and 
the weather-beaten farm-houses, their shingled 
roofs, half covered with moss, rising at such 
distant intervals that the inmates could scarcely 
discern the smoke of their nearest neighbor’s 
chimney. 

One of these houses was the dwelling of a 
man who used often to visit a family that lived 
six or seven miles distant. His avowed motive 
was to enjoy the religious conversation of the 
heads of the family, though the real attraction 
without doubt was their niece, a handsome, dark¬ 
eyed damsel of seventeen. He was a widower, 
and being more than twenty years her senior, 
without any personal advantages to recommend 
him, she regarded him with coldness bordering 
on aversion. Neither did her uncle and aunt 
encourage his addresses, though he was a person 
of correct habits, and in possession of what was 
considered a handsome property; for they im¬ 
agined there were times when he manifested in¬ 
cipient signs of insanity. Their conjectures were 
not without cause, as within a few years after¬ 
ward he exhibited unequivocal marks of mental 
abberation, which ultimately settled down into 
confirmed lunacy. 

His temperament partook largely of the melan¬ 
cholic, and like all such persons he was inclined 
to enthusiasm, and his nerves were easily ex¬ 
cited. While obedient to the admonition of the 
poet, he should have 

“ Sought the cheerful haunts 
Of men, and mingled with the busy crowd;” 

he lived almost entirely excluded from society, 
except that twice or thrice a year he attended a 
husking or a quilting. 

He spent much of his time in the dim solitudes 
of the forest, and often when he paused in his 
labor, the echoes of his own axe seemed to 
him the mysterious voices of spirits. At such 
times, according to his own confession many 
years afterward, while on a visit to the family 
alluded to, he felt an irrepressible longing to 
look into the volume of fate, in order to ascer¬ 
tain if he were destined to wear out his life a 
lonely bachelor, or to wed some cheerful, light¬ 
hearted maiden whose presence would shed a 
gleam of sunshine through his then dreary habi¬ 
tation. 

He was at length, though not without many 
misgivings as to its entire freedom from guilt, 
constrained to listen to what appeared to him 
“ this supernatural soliciting.” He accordingly, 
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after retiring to his chamber one night, performed ( 
a certain incantation, which, he had been told, 
would summon the phantom of his future wife 
to his bed-side, if wife he was destined to have. 
What the incantation was, he did not reveal, 
though he intimated with a kind of shuddering 
horror, that the sacred volume was made subser¬ 
vient to his purpose. After having been in bed 
several hours, there was, to use his own words, 
a noise like an earthquake, and the house shook. 
Immediately the room became light as day, and 
the figure of a female appeared to enter a win¬ 
dow, and, with a gliding motion, to approach 
within a few paces of the bedside, where it be¬ 
came stationary. Though the sight “ made his 
heart knock at his ribs,” he was able to distin¬ 
guish her features, and t^3 materials and fashion 
of her dress. She was an entire stranger to him, 
and the roll or cushion over whicji her hair was 
combed according to the fashion of the times, 
was considerably higher than the young girls of 
his acquaintance ventured to wear. Her gown 
was a rich chintz, the prevailing color of which 
was purple, and on her neck she wore a kerchief 
of fine white lawn. For a minute or more she 
stood perfectly motionless, intently regarding 
him; she then approached the bed more nearly, 
and began to bend slowly over him. 

Till this moment it had appeared impossible 
for him to move or speak, but the extremity of 
fear which now possessed him broke the icy spell 
by which he was bound, and suddenly rising so 
far as to support himself on his elbow, he re¬ 
peated the solemn adjuration, which, according 
to tradition, he supposed proper for the occa¬ 
sion. She immediately, still keeping her eyes 
fixed upon him, began slowly to recede in the 
direction of the window, which, having reached, 
she appeared to melt into air, and the room be¬ 
came dark as before she entered. 

In about a week afterward, at a house a num¬ 
ber of miles distant, there was a quilting, to which 
he and some other young men were invited in the 
evening. On entering the room where the young 
women were seated round the quilt, his attention 
was arrested by one of them, whose appearance 
in every respect answered to that of the phantom 
that had visited him in his chamber. She was 
dressed in the same purple chintz gown and lawn 
kerchief, and her hair was combed over a roll 
nearly an inch higher than those worn by her 
companions. 

The acquaintance which commenced on that 
evening resulted in marriage, and he subsequently 
ascertained that the night he imagined he saw her 
at his bed-side she was very ill, having for some 
time been insensible. 

Whether their married life proved happy or 


otherwise, the person I heard relate the fore¬ 
going particulars did not say, and probably did 
not know. It was certainly very brief, his wife 
having been dead many years at the time he 
became enamored of the handsome, dark-eyed 
maiden he wished to make her successor. 

Persons having the credulity to follow his ex¬ 
ample as respects “trying the fortune,” could 
not readily be made to believe that the imagina¬ 
tion might be so vivid as to deceive the eye, or 
that there ever was such a thing as an illusion 
of vision, occasioned by an affection of the re¬ 
tina; yet they might possibly be deterred from 
so doing by the knowledge that the spectral 
appearance of bis wife, as she glided into his 
room at midnight, seemed ever to haunt his 
memory, rather than such as lovely and full of 
health, she crossed his threshold as his bride. 
Many imagined that it awakened into life the 
latent germ of insanity, which was heightened 
by the coldness of the second object of his 
choice. 

A lady once related to me two instances of 
spectral illusion, which had occurred to herself. 
The first took place when she was only eleven 
or twelve years old. 

She had, as usual, during the long days of sum¬ 
mer, retired to bed with the first faint shades of 
twilight. A favorite brother, three years old, 
was lying by her side, and was already wrapt 
in rosy sleep, when she beheld close to that side 
of the bed where he lay a small coffin, which 
appeared suspended in the air a few feet from 
the floor. Very soon it began to move slowly 
toward a window, through which it appeared to 
pass in the direction of a grave-yard at no great 
distance. 

From that moment she felt sure that her bro¬ 
ther would die within a year, a kind of weird 
period, which, it was thought, a person never 
passed whose death had been revealed by what 
was called a “ forerunner.” 

The child did die within a few weeks of a 
prevailing epidemic, and she, then, was con¬ 
firmed in the belief that what she had seen was 
a warning of his death. 

Those who might be inclined to assign a na¬ 
tural cause for what she took to be a superna¬ 
tural appearance, would probably imagine that 
owing to her anxiety respecting the child on 
account of the prevalence of a malignant dis¬ 
ease, she had merely been visited by one of 
those lively dreams, which Sir Walter Scott 
says may take place when the person is “so 
far conscious as to know that he is lying in his 
own bed, and surrounded by his own furniture.” 

The other instance occurred eight or ten years 
afterward. 
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She had been invited to spend a few days in 
a family that lived about twelve miles from her 
father’s residence. It was in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, and on the day which had been appointed 
for her to go, although there were indications of 
• rain, she started on horseback in season to per¬ 
form the journey before dark. When she had 
arrived within two or three miles of the place 
where she was going, a thick, heavy mist com¬ 
menced falling. Another family with whom she 
was intimately acquainted, one of the children, a 
girl nine years old, being her particular favorite, 
lived within a short distance of the one she was 
going to visit. A large, flue orchard contiguous 
to their house, extended to the main road, from 
which it was separated by a stone wall. As she 
was passing this orchard she saw the little girl 
who was her favorite, walking along parallel to 
the wall at about the distance of half a rod. The 
child looked at her and smiled, and she returned 
the smile, but for some reason inexplicable to 
herself she did not speak to her. Although she 
did not think particularly of it at the moment 
of seeing her, it immediately afterward occurred 
to her as very singular, the child’s health being 
delicate, that her parents should suffer her to be 
walking in the orchard during such a heavy mist 
without any extra clothing, and through the grass 
already perfectly saturated. The more she re¬ 
flected upon it, the more singular it appeared to 
her; so much so, that soon after her arrival at 
the place of her destination, she mentioned the 
circumstance to the family. 

“ You certainly did not see her,” said one of 
them, “for she has been very sick for nearly a 
week, and is not expected to live.” 

The lady, however, was confident that she 
could not have been mistaken, for there was no 
other child living within many miles that in the 
least resembled her. 

A few minutes afterward, a boy who had been 
sent to inquire respecting her, returned with the 
information that she had been dead about half 
an hour—the same length of time which had 
elapsed, as nearly as could be ascertained, since 
the lady had seen her walking in the orchard. 

Another lady related to me the following in¬ 
stance of a spectral apparition. 

A young man who was going a short sea-voy¬ 
age for his health, was in the habit of frequently 
spending a day or two in the family of which she 
was a member. They resided about twelve or 
fifteen miles from Boston, whence he was going 
to sail, and the last time he took leave of them, 
it was partly with the expectation of re-visiting 
them, as he did not expect that the vessel would 
be ready for sea before eight or ten days. 

About a week after his departure, as she was 


one afternoon sitting by a chamber window, no 
other person being in the house—she saw him 
enter the yard and approach the front door. She 
descended in haste, expecting to meet him in the 
entry, as he was too familiarly acquainted to per¬ 
form the ceremony of knocking. Not meeting 
him as she had anticipated she opened the door, 
but neither he nor any other person was on the 
outside. She then stepped out so as to command 
a view of the street. No one was in sight, and 
with a feeling of disappointment she re-entered 
the house. She mentioned the circumstance to 
the other members of the family when they re¬ 
turned, but little was thought of i{, as they as 
well as she concluded that some person whose 
general appearance was similar to his, had mis¬ 
taken the lipuse for some other, and, discovering 
his error, bad withdrawn before she opened the 
door. 

. Soon afterward news came that the vessel 
( had sailed that very day, the preparations for 
l the voyage having been completed sooner than 
| had been expected. 

I In a few months afterward, his friends re¬ 
ceived a letter from the captain of the vessel, 
j which contained the melancholy intelligence 
| that their young relative fell overboard the day 
he sailed, soon after they had left the harbor, 
and, that the wind being high at the time, it 
i was found impossible to rescue him. 
j One more instance of what has been consi- 
j dered a spectral appearance, would, I have 

< sometimes been inclined to think if it admitted 
| of investigation, prove similar to the story of 

< the delirious patient who rose from his bed, and 
j by means of a pass-key entered the summer¬ 
house where were assembled the club of which 

! he was a member, and over which he was that 
I evening to have presided. 

A lady who was a resident of a city in New 
England, and had in early youth received a pro- 
| mise of marriage from a man of wealth, who 
afterward deserted her and married another, 

| was one evening sitting alone, no other person 
| being in that part of the house. 

| The evening was dark and stormy, causing 
| the streets to be comparatively deserted, so that 
there was little to interrupt the silence except 
| the moaning of the wind, and the pattering of 

< the rain against the windows. Suddenly she 
| heard two or three smart raps against the outer 
\ door, as if with a horseman’s whip. It was 
s not without some slight feeling of alarm that 
s she went to the door and opened it. She was 
s greatly surprised to see the man standing on 
| the door-step who had, a dozen years before, 
s so basely deceived her, and with whom, since 
5 his marriage, she had never once spoken. 
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He was enveloped in a plaid-cloak, which he ^ 
was in the habit of wearing—a garment which > 
at that time was just coming into fashion. j 

“ I have deeply injured you, 5 ’ said he, calling $ 
her by name, “ and wish, as far as I am able, i 
to make reparation. I must have some conver- - 
sation with you in private.” \ 

As he spoke, he made a movement as if be \ 
intended to enter the house. She was much > 


THE SECOND WIFE. 

BY MISS LOTJISB OLIVIA HUHTEE. 

“Better confide, and be deceived 
A thousand times by treacherous foes 
Than once accuse the innocent, f 

Or let suspicion mar repose.” 

About three years since I received an invita¬ 
tion to examine a fine collection of paintings, 


frightened, for his eyes looked wild and staring, 
and he spoke hurriedly, and as if out of breath. 
She refused his request, for the thought struck 
her, owing to his wild look and incoherent man¬ 
ner, that he might mean to take her life. In¬ 
stead of urging the wish he had expressed for 
an interview, with the pertinacity which might 
have been expected from the earnestness with 
which he first addressed her, he turned abruptly 
away, while much relieved she shut the door 


5 which were to be open for the inspection of 

< visitors for a few days previous to their dispo- 
' sal at public auction. Being remarkably fond of 
• pictures, as may be supposed I hesitated not to 

< take advantage of this chance of beholding some 
f which were represented as extremely choice; 
j and accordingly at the earliest opportunity set 
s forth on the proposed expedition. 

The room where the paintings were stationed 
i was situated at but a short distance from my re- 


and locked it. i 

The next day she heard he was dead, his de- \ 
cease having taken place the previous evening, ■ 
after three or four days’ illness of a fever, though { 
owing to the course she had prescribed to herself \ 
of avoiding, as far as possible, all knowledge of | 
his proceedings, she was not aware that he was i 
not in the enjoyment of his usual health at the < 
time she saw him at the door. 1 


sidence. What was my surprise on entering to 
find myself the sole inmate of that spacious apart¬ 
ment, which I had expected to behold thronged 
with those, who, like myself, were admirers of 
the beautiful. The collection was indeed a rare 
one, far exceeding even my highest anticipations, 
and for more than an hour I wandered from pic¬ 
ture to picture, while each moment served but 
to increase my delight. 


All the foregoing instances of speotral illusion > Suddenly tny attention was attracted by the 
were related by persons of unquestionable vera- \ opening of the door of the apartment in which I 
city; and if to them they appeared as realities, ? stood, and I became aware that I was no longer 
it may be remarked as an apology for their ere- > its sole occupant. The new comer was a lady 
dulity, that even philosophers had not then be- * habited in deep mourning. Her face was con- 
come so familiar with the wonders of science \ cealed from view by a thick, black veil, which 


as at the present day. \ 

\ 

- i 

THE BEAN-VINE. j 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

_ > 

“Plant something green in the warm Summer time, > 
if it is only a bean-vine, that the eye may have some* - 
thing cheerful to rest upon.” | 

They have planted the vine with the showy flowers s 
Beside the cabin-door, 5 

And its shadows will fall in the long, warm hours <; 
Across the puncheon floor. > 

The little one with toddling feet \ 

Will gather its scentless bloom, \ 

And a necklace will form of the blossoming beet \ 
For the doll in her clap-board room. j 

’T will lead the mother in thought away 
To the friend of Jesse’s son 

When she “strings” the beans for dinner that day, 
And she ’ll do as he has done! 

The way-worn “ movers” about the wild 
Will enter the open door, 

And honor her thrift in the bean-dish piled 

As they sit on the oaken floor. E. H. 


she did not draw aside until she had passed me, 
and advanced to the opposite side of the apart¬ 
ment; but there was something in her air and 
carriage, a mingling of grace and dignity, that at 
once struck my fancy, and I impatiently waited 
the moment when I might obtain a view of her 
features. 

At length the stranger turned toward me, and 
my curious gaze rested upon a countenance that 
would have been faultlessly lovely but for its 
extreme paleness. Every feature was perfect, 
but an expression of sadness lingered about the 
mouth, and beamed from those dark, earnest, 
eloquent eyes. I knew not why it was, yet an 
idea instantly flashed across my mind that I had 
seen that face before. It seemed strangely fami¬ 
liar, yet I could in no manner account for the 
conviction that this was not the first time I had 
looked upon it. The longer I gazed the more 
intense grew my interest in the fair stranger, 
and I listened with a sensation of pain to the 
dry, hollow cough, which at periods racked her 
delicate frame. Suddenly the lady raised her 
eyes from a painting, which for some moments 
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past had absorbed her attention, and, as they 
wandered round the room, they for the first time 
encountered mine. Involuntarily she started— 
in another instant advanced a step nearer to me, 
and then drew hastily back, while her cheek grew 
a shade paler than before, and she leaned heavily 
against a sofa for support. In alarm I hastened 
to her side, threw my arm around her, and led 
her to a seat. 

“You are ill, madam,” I said, in a tone of 
sympathy; “can I do anything to assist yon ?” 

“ Thank you—I am better now,” she replied, 
with a strong effort re-calling her fast fleeting 
senses. The voice, though faint, was soft and 
sweetly musical, and it vibrated upon my heart as 
the tone of a half-remembered melody. Surely 
I had heard it before—yet when, or where ? 

In a few seconds more the lady was sufficiently 
recovered to explain the cause of her agitation, 
which she did by asserting my resemblance to a 
very dear friend whom she had not met for years. 

“It is very strange,” was my reply, “and yet 
it seems to me that this is not our first meeting. 
But I have tried in vain to re-call the circum¬ 
stances of a previous one.” She had listened 
attentively while I spoke, and when I paused, 
seizing both my hands, she looked eagerly into 
my face, and said almost breathlessly— 

“ Tell me—oh ! tell me, is your name Annie 
M-?” 

“ That was my maiden name,” I replied, in 
a tone of surprise; and scarcely had the words 
escaped me when the arms of the stranger were 
wound about my neck, while pressing her lips 
passionately to my cheek, she murmured forth, 
“ Annie, dear, dear Annie, do you not remember 
your own Florence Leighton ?” 

And as that name fell upon my ears a thou¬ 
sand old memories came thronging back upon 
my heart; I glanced again upon the pale, sweet 
face before me, and, as I closely scanned each 
feature, became convinced that I indeed beheld 
the best-loved friend of my early youth. In 
another instant I had clasped the long-lost but 
unforgotten companion of my girlhood to my 
heart. Yes, it was in truth my own Florence 
Leighton, she whom I had thought of, dreamed 
of, talked of, and prayed for during the long 
years that had separated us. But she was greatly 
altered. Ten years before I had known her as 
a gay, beautiful and sunny-tempered girl—and 
it was not to be wondered at that 1 had failed to 
recognize in that pale, sad face and fragile form, 
the blooming and joyous maiden of sixteen, from 
whom I had then parted. 

For many moments there was silence between 
us,for each heart was too full for utterance; but 
when we at length became sufficiently composed, 


i 


ii* 


Florence bade me explain why she bad never 
heard from me during her stay abroad. She 
asserted that she had written letter after letter 
to me, but never received any answer—and 
when after her return home she had instituted 
inquiries concerning me at our native village, 
all she could learn was that I had married and 
removed to a distant city, but no one was able 
to tell her my exact destination. Much to her 
surprise, T replied that I had never received a 
single line from her since her departure, and 
had, therefore, supposed that she was either 
dead or had forgotten me. And then we spoke 
of much that had transpired during her ab¬ 
sence—I told her of my happy marriage, and 
described my peaceful home, and the bright, 
glad faces that were ever ready to welcome 
me within its precincts. She listened silently, 
and when I had ceased, and begged her in re¬ 
turn to give me a detail of her history since 
we parted, her eyes filled with tears, and the 
shadows deepened upon her brow. Sadly she 
glanced upon the mourning garb she wore, and 
I interpreted that glance truly—1 understood 
that she too had been married, but that the 
chosen of her heart was no more an inhabitant 
of earth. 

“It is a long, sad story,” she replied, in a 
mournful tone, “and one too painful for me 
now to relate. I fear that I have undergone 
sufficient agitation for to-day, and my frame is 
not strong enough to bear much excitement. 
I would fain return to my abode as soon as 
possible—but come to me to-morrow, dearest 
Annie, and you shall then learn all.” 

She left the picture gallery leaning upon my 
arm. I assisted her to her carriage, and after 
bidding me an affectionate adieu she handed me 
her card, having with little difficulty obtained 
my promise to call upon her the next morning. 

Great as was my delight at this unlooked-for 
recoveryof a friend whom I had deemed forever 
lost to me, my meditations as I bent my steps 
homeward were sorrowful ones, for I could not 
help thinking of the change that had taken place 
both in her appearance and manners. 

Florence Leighton was the only child of an 
opulent merchant. Caressed, admired and pet¬ 
ted by all who knew her, her early years had 
passed without a single shadow to mar their 
brightness. Possessed of singular and radiant 
loveliness, added to which was a rare and win¬ 
ning softness of manner, it was no wonder that 
she at once took captive every heart, and was 
the idol of a numerous circle of friends. Com¬ 
bined with personal charms were those also of 
intellect—those rich treasures of mind were hers, 
which, even where beauty is absent, seldom fail 
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to create for themselves an all-absorbing inte- , 
rest. Affectionate, impulsive and enthusiastic, j 
she was a professed admirer of the beautiful and > 
the good, and as with all young spirits there was j 
a vein of romance in her nature. Her heart j 
panted eagerly for appreciation and sympathy > 
—she loved to be told that she was dear to those i 
around her, and was never so happy as when j 
the arm of tenderness softly encircled her, and i 
the voice of affection was breathing its low, j 
sweet tones in her ear. l 

Such was my girlhood’s friend at her six- j 
teenth year, which was the period when she > 

1 left the village of C-, and accompanied by j 

her father, whose health had for some time past j 
been on the decline, set forth on a tour through ? 
Europe. Since then, as I have said before, I j 
had never heard from her, my total ignorance \ 
of her address having been a preventive to any j 
communication on my part. But now, at the \ 
age of twenty-six, she had again stood beside \ 
me—but so altered that I had failed to recog- \ 
nize her. I felt that naught but some bitter ; 
heart-sorrow could have effected the change— ; 
naught but some heavy heart-burden could have \ 
subdued those once exuberant spirits, paled that \ 
once glowing cheek, and cast so dark a shadow l 
over the unclouded brow of by-gone years; and ] 
was convinced that not death’s hand alone had 5 
done the work, but that hers was a tale of j 
blighted hopes, and of deep feelings, which had ' 
been checked in their flow. And then too my \ 
thoughts lingered upon the memory of that hoi- j 
low cough, which, even when I deemed her a 
stranger, had sent a sensation of dread through j 
my heart! 

As may be imagined, I was very anxious to j 
know her history, and, therefore, at an early 
hour the following day I was on my way to my 
friend’s residence. 

Following the direction of her card, I soon 
found myself at the door of a splendid man¬ 
sion, in one of our most fashionable squares. 
Inquiring for Mrs. Sutherland, as I had been 
desired to do, I was immediately ushered into j 
the parlor, while the servant proceeded to an- j 
nounce my presence to his mistress. In a few l 
seconds he returned, saying that Mrs. Suther- \ 
land being slightly indisposed, would be obliged S 
to receive me in her dressing-room; so I fol- $ 
lowed him up stairs, and he led the way to a S 
large and richly furnished apartment. As I l 
entered I perceived Florence reclining upon a > 
lounge in one corner of the room—but as soon s 
as she heard my step she hastily raised herself, s 
and in another moment was at my side. She > 
wore a loose robe of snow white, and now that > 
her mourning apparel was removed, I could ' 


better trace a resemblance to the Florence of the 
past. There was the same classically moulded 
head, with its dark, glossy and luxuriant tresses 
—and the pallid cheek of yesterday was illumined 
by a crimson glow—but ah! it was not the rose 
of health, but the feverish flush produced by ex¬ 
citement. 

“Oh! I am so glad that you have come,” she 
said, throwing her arm caressingly around me, 
and pressing her lips several times to my fore¬ 
head, “dearest Annie, you know not how im¬ 
patiently I have awaited your visit!” She drew 
me to a seat, and stationing herself beside me, 
listened eagerly to the words of endearment, 
which in former days she had loved so well to 
hear, and which now flowed from my lips, for, 
despite the weary years that had passed since 
then, Florence was still as fondly beloved. 

“Let me rest thus, dear Annie,” she said, 
while she leaned her lovely head upon my 
shoulder, and drew still closer the arm that 
encircled her, “just as I used to in old times— 
in those bright, happy days, when all was light 
upon my path. Arid now I will relate to you 
my mournful life-tale.” Her voice was slightly 
tremulous, and her lip quivered perceptibly as 
she spoke, but quickly regaining her compo¬ 
sure, she commenced her narrative. It would 
be vain for me to attempt a repetition of my 
friend’s recital in her own words: so I have 
consequently chosen to record it after my own 
peculiar fashion. 

The first four years of their absence were 
spent by Florence Leighton and her father at 
the most celebrated cities and watering-places 
throughout England, France and Germany, and 
it was not till toward the close of the fourth 
year that they visited Italy, when, after the 
usual survey of its many wonderful works of 
nature and arts, they finally selected a beau¬ 
tiful villa near the city of Florence as their 
place of abode during the rest of their sojourn 
in that classic land. They had letters of in¬ 
troduction to many distinguished families, and 
were soon surrounded by a large and fashiona¬ 
ble circle who claimed their friendship. 

One morning Mr. Leighton returned from a 
visit, whither, on account of indisposition, his 
daughter had been prevented from accompany¬ 
ing him, and the latter noticing that her father 
was more than usually elated in spirits, on in¬ 
quiring the cause learned that he had just met 
with the nephew of a valued but deceased friend. 
This gentleman, she also discovered, was a Mr. 
Sutherland, from New York, very wealthy, and 
a widower. 

The circumstance which afforded so much 
gratification to the parent, made but little im- 
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pression upon the daughter, and she thought no 5 
more of it till it was forcibly re-called to her s 
mind, a few days afterward, when she received s 
a card, with the name of Mr. Sutherland in- s 
scribed thereon, together with a desire from her s 
father that she would descend to the drawing- s 
room. 5 

The request was immediately complied with s 
—and with little feeling of interest in the visitor, j 
Florence proceeded toward the apartment where j 
he was stationed. She had expected to find in \ 
Mr. Sutherland a gentleman of middle age—but \ 
what was her surprise on being introduced by \ 
her father to a young man who seemed to have < 
attained no more than his eight and twentieth J 
year. In appearance he was extremely pre- j 
possessing—tall and commanding, with a noble j 
brow, dark and speaking eyes, and a counte- j 
nance of a decidedly intellectual cast. His was j 
one of those faces that at once strike and im- j 
press the beholder, and he possessed too a dig- j 
nity of manner which was admirably calculated \ 
to win at first sight both attention and respect. $ 
His conversation was varied and animated, and ( 
bespoke a highly cultivated mind. To say that J 
Florence was pleased with her new acquain- { 
tance would be to say too little. Ere half an j 
hour had elapsed, she became aware that he > 
had awakened an interest which she had never J 
experienced before. $ 

From that day Herbert Sutherland was a fre- \ 
quent guest at the villa; he became Mr. Leigh- l 
ton’s favorite associate, and was often the com- ( < 
panion of Florence during her walks and rides. S 
Day after day did she welcome him to her side l 
with increased pleasure, and ere their acquain- i 
tanceship had been of many weeks duration the ? 
truth was fully unveiled to Florence, that she \ 
who till now had ever turned coldly from offered \ 
homage, fervently rejoiced at the thought that • 
she was the object of the high-soulcd Suther- • 
land’s devoted attentions; for he was all her J 
imagination had ever pictured as the one to ? 
whom she should give her hand. There was \ 
one shadow, however, that crossed her spirit \ 
when Florence thought of him in this light, | 
and that was caused by the remembrance of j 
his previous marriage, and the thought that she 
was not the first love of his heart. She felt 
that where she gave her affection she would 
Fain have it returned wholly and undividedly— 
that there should be no regret for the past, no 
sad memories to cast a shade over the happy 
present: and then she asked herself if it could 
be thus if she wedded Herbert Sutherland. In 
those moments her soul was full of gloom, and 
yet these reflections were productive of no re¬ 
sult. Sutherland had already acquired sufficient 


influence over her heart to enable her to banish 
them, and rather than turn aside from his prof¬ 
fered affection, she resolved to abide the conse¬ 
quence of her choice; and when the hour came 
that his vows of love were breathed into her 
ear, she became his betrothed bride. By her 
father Florence knew that her engagement was 
hailed with gladness. He had long been anxious 
that she should marry; for by an unforseen cir¬ 
cumstance, shortly after their departure from 
home, Mr. Leighton had been deprived of all 
his property. His only dependance now was a 
life-annuity, sufficiently ample for all his ex¬ 
penses—but as of course it ceased at his death, 
and his health was still impaired, the thought 
that his child would then be left unprovided for 
had long troubled him. And when he was at 
length assured that she was about to settle her¬ 
self to such evident advantage, it was not to be 
wondered at that he should have been greatly 
rejoiced. 

Several weeks of unalloyed happiness to Flo¬ 
rence followed; all doubts and fears were, for a 
time, driven from her mind, and she gave herself 
up wholly to the thought that she was beloved 
by him to whom she had surrendered her heart’s 
first rich wealth of affection. How earnestly 
did she watch for his coming footstep! How 
eagerly did she drink in every tone of that loved 
and manly voice! And yet when he was near she 
was timid and reserved—her lips never spoke the 
feelings within, for they were too deep and thril¬ 
ling for words. 

About this time Florence received a commu¬ 
nication from a friend residing at New York, to 
whom she had written a letter during the first 
period of her acquaintance with Herbert Suther¬ 
land, in which she had alluded to him frequently, 
and described his appearance and character in 
the highest terms. Much to her surprise,-that 
reply now informed her that the writer knew 
Sutherland well, she having been an intimate 
friend of his wife. Innumerable •were the eulo- 
giums she lavished upon him, while she spoke 
of his late wife as a lovely and enchanting being, 
to whom she had been tenderly attached, and 
whoso early and sudden death had, for a time, 
almost deprived him of reason. Sutherland, it 
seemed had married when very young, having 
just attained his majority. Scarcely six months 
afterward he was called to mourn the loss of his 
young and beautiful partner, and since then he 
had courted retirement, till his sudden resolution 
to travel astonished all who knew him. Her 
friend concluded her letter by warning Florence 
to be careful how she allowed herself to take an 
interest in Sutherland, for though under other 
circumstances he would have been the very one 
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whom she should have chosen for her, she would 
not by any means that she should now marry 
him. She felt confident that Florence could 
never be happy as his wife, for it was her con¬ 
viction that if Herbert Sutherland married a 
second time, it would not be from motives of 
affection, but merely to obtain a mistress for 
his splendid, but now lonely mansion. 

Words would be inadequate to describe the 
effect that this letter produced upon the mind 
of Florence Leighton. For many moments she 
paced the apartment in the most violent agita¬ 
tion, till the intelligence that Mr. Sutherland 
was awaiting her appearance, showed her the 
necessity of endeavoring to compose herself. 
When she had become sufficiently calm, she 
descended to receive him. Again the magic 
of his presence overcome the influence of those 
dark thoughts, and when he left her, and she 
again returned to her own apartment, her first 
impulse was to destroy the letter that had caused 
her so much pain. 

Weeks again elapsed, and the day at length 
dawned when Florence was to become the bride 
of Herbert Sutherland. On the morning of that 
day, just a few hours previous to the time ap¬ 
pointed for the marriage ceremony, Mr. Leigh¬ 
ton sought his child once more to express his 
delight at her approaching union, and his deep 
thankfulness that when he was called away she 
would still have one manly heart on which to 
lean for protection. It was then that Florence 
gained a fatal knowledge that drove from her 
soul all those bright anticipations which she had 
allowed to dwell within it, and brought back 
the despondency which with a strong effort 
she had hitherto succeeded in dispelling. As 
has been previously mentioned, Sutherland was 
the nephew of one who in their early days had 
been Mr. Leighton’s most intimate associate. 
A benefit conferred by the latter merited the 
lasting gratitude of his friend, and though their 
residence in separate places afterward caused 
the intimacy between them to be less close, the 
obligation was not forgotten by the one who 
incurred it. The elder Mr. Sutherland never 
married, and having been extremely fortunate \ 
in business, he accumulated a large estate, and 
at his decease, an event that took place about 
two years previous to the commencement of his 
nephew’s acquaintance with Florence Leighton, 
he bequeathed to Herbert all that he possessed. 
Sometime before his death he had learnpd Mr. 
Leighton’s losses, for the two friends haji ever 
maintained a correspondence, and the anxious 
parent had more than once expressed his fear 
that he should be obliged to leave his only child 
dependant upon the world. A thought then 


took possession of Mr. Sutherland’s mind that 
if a marriage between his own nephew and 
the daughter of his friend, could be effected, 
he would thus be enabled to repay the debt 
of gratitude which had never been cancelled. 
And the dying uncle imparted that thought to 
Herbert, who had not till a day or two before 
spoken to Mr. Leighton of the union as having 
been earnestly desired by his deceased relative. 

It was with feelings of the deepest misery 
that Florence now listened as the facts were 
imparted to her. The warning contained in 
her friend’s letter was brought vividly to mind, 
and she was fully assured that Herbert Suther¬ 
land wedded not a second time for love, but 
because he would obey the dying request of 
one who had ever watched over him with the 
tenderness of a parent. He would endow with 
wealth the child of his uncle’s friend, by giving 
her his hand and name, thus requiting the benefit 
once bestowed upon that uncle—but his heart 
was in the grave with her who had been so early 
taken from him. Perhaps he did feel for her a 
slight attachment, sufficient to warrant the words 
with which he had often greeted her, but was 
this the passionate love which she had dreamed 
of and expected ?—was it worthy of that which 
her spirit tendered to him ? Could she ever be 
satisfied with such affection? 

Mr. Leighton noticed not the paleness of his 
daughter’s cheek, and knew not that the words 
which he had that day spoken, had completely 
paralyzed the sweet emotions with which her 
heart had overflowed. 

At that moment a thought crossed the mind 
of Florence that she might even yet refuse to 
become the wife of him who she believed could 
never give her the ardent affection for which her 
soul thirsted. If she wedded Herbert Suther¬ 
land, would not hers, she asked herself, be a 
life of torture, loving as she did, and receiving 
in return merely the cold civilities wrung from 
him by the tie which would connect them? 
Yes—and she felt that it would be better far to 
break the engagement at once—ay, even when 
the period of its fulfilment had drawn so near 
\ —break it ere the vows were registered, though 
she knew that through life Sutherland would 
still be as tenderly loved, and that none other 
should ever claim her devotion. But just then 
her glance fell upon her father’s face—she re¬ 
membered his anxiety for her marriage, that he 
might see her secured in that station for which 
she had been educated, and could she to ensure 
her own peace wreck the dearest hopes of that 
parent’s heart? Florence felt that she could 
not—and with this conviction came the resolve 
that she would say naught against the ceremony. 
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but that at the time appointed it should take j 
place. But she determined that from the mo- ! 
ment she became a wife, her demeanor toward j 
her future husband should be cold and distant— S 
that no word, no sign, should ever betray that j 
she cared for him, and that all the burning, in- \ 
tense feelings which raged within, should be \ 
enveloped in an eternal shroud. I 

A few hours after, Florence Leightdn stood j 
before the altar, and as she pronounced the I 
words that bound her for life to Herbert Suther- i 
land, her voice was calm and unfaltering, and > 
not one of the brilliant and admiring throng \ 
who had gathered there to witness the marriage < 
ceremony, dreamed of the internal conflict be- $ 
neath whose influence the heart of the gentle \ 
bride was nearly bursting. Florence had not ] 
once raised her eyes to his face—she dared not l 
—but when at the conclusion of the rite, her } 
husband bent forward to imprint his first kiss J 
upon her brow, her cheek was cold and marble • 
pale, and a sudden tremor shook her whole ] 
frame. Sutherland noticed it, and for the first > 
time their eyes met! An instant gazed he into : 
that colorless face—then suddenly his own be- j 
came of an ashy hue, and as he turned hastily > 
away an expression lingered upon it, which she < 
vainly sought to interpret. \ 

Friends now crowded around to tender their } 
congratulations—alas! they little thought that 
the shrine on which they laid those fervent offer- ) 
ings, was one of utter and hopeless desolation ! 

The day of her marriage seemed destined to 
prove one of mingled anguish to the bride. About ) 
two hours after the ceremony was performed, 
Mr. Leighton was seized with a paralytic stroke. 
He was instantly borne to his chamber, and for 
three successive days his daughter hung wildly 
over his couch, refusing to relinquish her sta- ! 
tion. Ere the fourth day drew to a close, her 
beloved parent breathed his last; and when the 
knowledge that he was indeed dead dawned upon j 
the mind of Fl<*rence, all consciousness forsook ! 
her, and she was conveyed from the room in a 
death-like swoon, from which it was some hours 
ere she was fully aroused. 

I will not dwell upon the first months of my 
friend’s married life. Suffice it to say that her 
determination was fulfilled. Sutherland never 
had occasion to suspect that his wife cared for 
him, and whenever it was possible she avoided 
his presence. While they remained abroad, which 
was for eighteen months after Mr. Leighton’s 
death, their cold, formal intercourse was com¬ 
patible with the rules of foreign society. But 
when they returned to America it was differ- j: 
ent; they were brought continually into contact, j; 
and wjpre obliged to preserve the appearance of 


domestic contentment, lest the world should 
learn aught of their estrangement. 

In her early hours Florence had often pic¬ 
tured to herself the quiet, happy home, which 
should be hers when she married. She had 
thought how little she would then care for the 
society of any but her husband and a few select 
friends—how she would make her dwelling “a 
Paradise of books and flowers,” enlivened by 
the music of his voice, and by the magic in¬ 
fluence of his presence. But alas! these ro¬ 
mantic visions were all too soon dispelled. Her 
residence was now at New York, in the same 
mansion where the former wife of Sutherland 
had presided. The servants too where those 
who had known and loved the first Mrs. Suther¬ 
land, and though it was not long ere their de¬ 
votion was extended to their new mistress, the 
ear of Florence was continually pained by their 
praises of the lost one. Yes, pained , for it was 
indeed so. The constant reiteration of her pre¬ 
decessor’s perfections, betrayed that earth had 
scarcely owned her superior, and that she well 
merited the deepest, truest love that could have 
been bestowed upon her. And in this manner 
was my friend daily made conscious of what in 
her meek humility of spirit she considered as 
her own inferiority, till she wondered not that 
Herbert Sutherland loved not her who was so 
widely different from the object of his soul’s 
first adoration. 

The period of mourning for her deceased pa¬ 
rent having fully expired, Mrs. Sutherland was 
at liberty to enter into gay society, and to accept 
the innumerable invitations that came pouring 
in from every quarter; and while her heart still 
plead earnestly for retirement and the presence 
of one loved being, she went forth into the bril¬ 
liant circles of fashion with a smiling face, and 
a spirit apparently devoid of a single shadow. 
For the three years following her return from 
abroad, was she constantly mingling with the 
fashionable world, and she daily sought excite¬ 
ment of this kind to free herself from the burden 
of painful, nay, agonizing thought. Yet even 
when others deemed her in her gayest moods, 
that wild exuberance of spirits was but a mask 
under which to conceal the struggle that was 
going on within. 

Spite of what she believed to be his indiffer¬ 
ence, her husband was still as dear to Florence 
as he had been in the hour when she had first 
acknowledged to herself that she loved him. 
How often when he little knew that she was 
thinking of him, was her glance resting upon 
his face, till remembering that the deep affec¬ 
tion she felt for him was valueless in his sight, 
she would turn away with tearful eyes, and 
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sensations of the most overwhelming misery. 
Oh! it was a fearful thing for one like Florence 
Sutherland to deem that she loved in vain—to 
think that the heart for whose tenderness she 
pined might never throb for her, and that she 
must still cherish that attachment for long, 
dreary years, without the slightest hope of ever 
meeting a return. Yet for nearly five years was 
she fated to experience all the bitterness of un¬ 
requited love, till at length a fever, caused by 
continual anguish of mind, seized her brain, and 
for weeks she hovered upon the very threshold 
of eternity. But contrary to the expectation of 
the physicians, a change was at last perceptible 
in her disease, and she slowly returned to reason. 
During the first hours of her convalescence her 
husband was ever near her, and an almost over¬ 
powering sensation of happiness pervaded the 
soul of Florence, for in her present weak state 
she was unable to question herself as to the 
cause of this change. One thought alone then 
occupied her mind —he loved her, and oh! what 
exquisite delight did that conviction afford! But 
as she grew stronger suspicion again resumed its 
sway. She learned from her nurse that through 
the whole period during which she lay upon her 
couch utterly unconscious of what passed around 
her, Sutherland had been her constant attendant; 
and then came the belief that in the ravings of 
delirium he had become possessed of the secret 
which had ever been buried within the recesses 
of her own sad heart; that he had discovered her 
love for himself, and that his present manner 
toward her was caused merely by his sympathy 
with her long-concealed sufferings. He pitied, 
her . Ah! how Florence writhed beneath that 
thought. And she resolved that she would never 
accept his sympathy—that if, when bereft of rea¬ 
son, she had revealed the truth, her actions now 
should lead him to regard it as far otherwise. So 
with coldness she repulsed his attentions, until 
at last they ceased, and he never entered her 
apartment, save for a few brief moments each 
day, when with constrained politeness he came 
to inquire concerning her health. 

About a week after his wife’s entire reco¬ 
very, Sutherland informed her that business of 
a pressing nature would call him immediately 
to Charleston, where he would perhaps be ob¬ 
liged remain for several weeks. Preparations 
were accordingly made for his departure. 

On the morning previous to that appointed 
for his journey, thinking that her husband had 
gone out, and wishing to dissipate the cloud of 
gloom that hung over her mind, Florence has¬ 
tened to the library to obtain book with which, 
if possible, to divert her thoughts. As she softly 
unclosed the door, a strange and unexpected 


sight met her view. In a distant corner of the 
apartment, beside a table, sat Herbert Suther¬ 
land, his face buried in his hands, while bis 
whole frame shook with some violent and un¬ 
controllable emotion. Moved beyond measure 
at the observance of such bitter grief in one for 
whom she would have gladly given up life to 
spare the slightest pang, the wife’s first impulse 
was to spring forward and endeavor to alleviate 
his sorrow by words of soothing and comfort. 
But suddenly a small miniature which he grasped 
met her eye! It was upon the features of the 
departed that he had doubtless been gazing—the 
memory of all that he lost when she died which 
had caused that outburst of grief. So assured 
that naught from her own lips could heal the 
wound, the sensitive Florence retired from the 
library as noiselessly as she had entered it. 

About a fortnight after her husband’s depar¬ 
ture, a lady with whom Florence had long been 
on intimate terms, called to see her, and during 
their conversation the visitor expressed her ear¬ 
nest hope that when Sutherland returned his 
health would be fully restored. With a pallid 
cheek and faltering voice, her auditor repeated 
the words, and when the lady noted the sur¬ 
prise and alarm depicted upon Mrs. Sutherland’s 
countenance, a sudden surmise darted across her 
mind, and she said in a kind and soothing tone, 

“ Be not thus distressed, my dear Mrs. Suther¬ 
land. Your husband doubtless sought to conceal 
from you the truth that his health was slightly 
enfeebled, that he might not give you unneces¬ 
sary anxiety concerning him, and I fear that I 
have unconsciously done wrong by informing 
you of what he doubtless wished to keep from 
your knowledge. Yet, rest assured, that a brief 
sojourn in a warm climate will do much toward 
bracing up his energies, and he will return to 
you again with renewed health and hope.” 

But each sentence that she uttered only served 
to implant a more poisonous sting in the heart 
of her companion, and though Florence strove 
to be calm while her guest was near, no sooner 
had the latter left her, than hastening to her own 
apartment, she threw herself upon a couch and 
gave vent to a wild outbreak of feeling. Fears 
for her husband were first in her thoughts, and 
she imagined that he was more dangerously en¬ 
feebled than had been represented, and that she 
would perhaps never see him again. And then 
too Florence remembered that he had left her at 
such a time, without even expressing a wish for 
her society—hadvthrown himself in the hour of 
sickness upon the mercy of strangers, preferring 
their careless services to the ministrations of 
her to whom he was wedded. One resolve now 
took possession of her soul. She would write 
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to a friend who resided at Charleston, and beg / that his former nurse had been dismissed, and 
her as she valued her future peace to ascertain > that she hoped he would endeavor to reconcile 
the true state of Sutherland’s health; and if in > himself to the change. He started as he caught 
her reply there was aught to warrant any fears, \ those tones, though she had tried disguise them 
Florence determined that no consideration should l —and Florence retired to a remote part of the 
hinder her from hastening to his assistance. Not > room, where, for some time, she pretended to 
that she intended he should be annoyed with a 5 be deeply interested in a book. She knew that 
knowledge of her presence: no—he should never \ he was watching her, and for some moments 
be aware that she was near him, but in the guise ? dared not trust herself to look up, but when 
of a nurse her hand shcruld smooth his pillow, > after awhile she summoned courage to do so, 
and perform for him all the tender offices of the \ their eyes for the first time met. 
sickroom. j “Florence! my own Florence!” burst from 

The letter was accordingly despatched, and > the lips of Herbert Sutherland, and in an in* 
for days Florence awaited an answer. It came j stant she was again beside him, all her promises 
at last, and its contents confirmed her darkest j of caution forgotten, clasped to his heart, and 
imaginings. In compliance with her request, j breathing broken sentences of love in his ear. 
the writer had penned the epistle candidly, and \ “My Florence!” murmured Sutherland, in a 
she informed Mrs. Sutherland that the object of i tone of impassioned tenderness, as he drew that 
her solicitude was very ill; that the fatigue of j slight form still closer to his bosom, “and can it 
travelling had been too much for him, and that j indeed be that you care for me? Can it be that 
the physician had declared he must soon fall a > I have wronged you by the belief that I was 
victim to the most fatal of all diseases—con- j unloved—that I have ruthlessly thrown away a 
sumption. Not a tear escaped the heart-broken life-time of the soul’s sweetest happiness.” He 
Florence as she perused the letter, and when paused, as if unable to proceed—and the next 
she laid it aside preparations for her journey j moment a dark stream of blood gushed from 
were immediately commenced with that same \ his mouth and nostrils, deluging the carpet and 
strange composure—for her grief was too deep j crimsoning ail things around! The thrilling 
for outward expression. j shrieks of the agonized wife speedily brought 

On her arrival in Charleston, Mrs. Sutlier- ; many to her assistance, but ere medical aid 
land’s first visit was to the physician who at- could be procured Herbert Sutherland was no 
tended her husband, and introducing herself as \ more. 

the wife of his patient, she confided to him her j For several weeks after the sudden death of 
plan. At first he withheld his approval, for he j her husband Florence was again prostrated upon 
feared that she would be unable to control her- | the couch of sickness, and there were periods 
self, and that some impulsive w£rd or act would $ when it was feared that each moment would 
lead to a recognition. But when with looks of j be her last. And when at length conscious- 
tearful supplication she implored his consent, J ness returned, and she began slowly to regain 
and promised never to reveal her disguise, he \ strength, the flood of dark memories that came 
hearkened to her prayers, and reluctantly gave $ pressing upon her heart for a time threatened 
his sanction. \ to drive reason forever from its throne. Every 

An hour afterward Florence stood by the bed- \ thought of the past was to her fraught with bit- 
aide of Sutherland, and gazed long and tenderly \ terness, and she continually reproached herself 
upon that pale, wan face. He was sleeping, and > for the entire destruction of their wedded hap- 
she had full leisure to contemplate the ravages j piness, and felt that but for her resolve to hide 
disease had made in that noble, manly counte- < from Sutherland’s knowledge the workings of 
nance. At length he stirred, his eyes languidly < her spirit, she would not have been as now 
unclosed, and in an almost inaudible voice he < widowed, and bereft of every earthly hope, 
asked for water. As she proceeded to comply j When she had become sufficiently recruited 
with his demand, the hand of the wife trembled 
so that she could scarcely support the chalice 
which she held to his lips. The invalid per¬ 
ceived that she was agitated. “You are ill, 

I fear,” he said, in a low, faint voice, “but 
surely,”, he added, after a moment’s pause, 
during which he had gazed scrutinizingly at 
her, “ surely you are not the nurse to whom I 
have been accustomed?” For an instant she 
knew not what to reply, but at last told him 


l in health to travel, my friend returned to her 
s home in the northern metropolis. All who 
s had known her were ready to greet her return 
s with sympathy for her sorrows, though none 
s guessed their full extent. But Florence stu- 
s diously avoided society; a settled melancholy 
s had taken possession of her mind, and in soli- 
s tude and retirement she mourned unceasingly 
\ over the past. Some days after her arrival 
i in New York, she received a letter from the 
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physician who had attended both Sutherland and 
herself in Charleston. Accompanying it was a 
small package, which he announced had been 
placed in his hand by Mr. Sutherland just two 
days before his death, with the desire that im¬ 
mediately after his decease it might be for¬ 
warded to the one to whom it was addressed. 
He added that he had not complied with the 
request before, as he feared lest the contents 
of the package might be of an exciting nature, 
and he had wished to delay their perusal till she 
had in a measure recovered from the effects of 
her recent affliction, and begged Mrs. Suther¬ 
land’s forgiveness if he had erred in not sending 
it sooner. 

With a trembling hand Florence now broke 
the seal, and as she did so a miniature of herself 
met her view, while beside it lay a letter in the 
handwriting of her husband. Hastily unfolding 
it, she read— 

“Ere your eyes rest upon these lines, Flo¬ 
rence, he who has penned them will be num¬ 
bered with earth’s departed. It is for the last 
time that I now intrude myself upon your no¬ 
tice, and though I have struggled against the 
wish, it ha9 been vainly. Upon a death-bed 
much may be breathed forth that in life would 
have lain concealed forever within the heart— 
and I am dying, Florence. No longer may I 
deny myself the melancholy satisfaction of tel¬ 
ling you how dearly I have loved you, even 
though that affection has waked no answering 
echo in your bosom. Think not that I intend 
to reproach you, Florence; well do I know that 
you never deceived me by the slightest protes¬ 
tation that might lead me to believe myself se¬ 
cure in your love. I alone have been to blame 
—I, through whose medium so many years of 
your youth have been sacrificed at a shrine 
where your heart refused to worship—I who 
could weakly, vainly, foolishly deem myself 
blest with the devotion of a being like Florence 
Leighton. Oh! how often have I reproached 
myself for having imagined thus—and it is to 
ask your forgiveness, Florence, for the indul¬ 
gence in that one bright dream of bliss, that I 
have summoned my feeble energies once more 
to my assistance. 

“ As you are doubtless aware it was the wish 
of one who had ever been to me as a father, that 
I should be united in marriage to the daughter 
of Mr. Leighton, the friend of his early man¬ 
hood. When this desire was revealed to me by 
my uncle, I had been for some years mourning 
a melancholy bereavement—and in reply I be¬ 
sought him to relinquish this cherished plan, for 
I then thought that I could never love again. 
My relative did not urge me more upon the 


subject, but he entrusted to my care a letter to 
his friend, which I promised to deliver in person 
to Mr. Leighton. Why he wished that I should 
myself present his communication to his friend 
I did not then divine; but I have since thought, 
Florence, that he had never entirely given up 
his favorite project, and hoped that by being in¬ 
troduced to your father, I should eventually be 
brought in contact with yourself. Doubtless he 
was aware of your extreme loveliness of mind 
and person, and had a presentiment that bis 
nephew would be doubly susceptible of your 
merits. Soon after my uncle’s death I departed 
for Europe, and had been abroad for nearly two 
years, when, in the city of Florence, chance in¬ 
troduced me to your parent. He expressed an 
earnest desire that our acquaintance should be 
continued, and pressed me to call and see him 
at his own residence. A few days afterward 
I complied with his request, bringing with me 
the letter written by my uncle. Your father re¬ 
ceived it with emotion, and while he retired to 
his own apartment to peruse it, his daughter 
was summoned to the drawing-room to enter¬ 
tain the visitor. It was then that we met, Flo¬ 
rence—it was from that moment that I felt it 
would be possible for me to love a second time s 
and I returned to my lodgings inspired with a 
thousand new and sweet hopes, such as I had 
imagined I should never more experience. We 
were frequently together afterward, and from 
your society did I daily derive indescribable 
pleasure. You were so noble-minded, Florence 
—so guileless and pure-hearted, that when with 
you I felt as though an angel was beside me. 
And when at last I poured forth my avowal of 
affection, and won from your lips a promise to 
become my own, words could not portray the 
rapture that filled my soul. Little did I then 
imagine that she whose very footstep wa9 to me 
a sound of melody, and whose voice was the 
sweetest music to which I cared to listen, in 
reality returned not my attachment, and only 
out of regard for the feelings of a parent con¬ 
sented to become my wife. You may wonder 
how I learned this, Florence—wait yet a few 
seconds, and all shall be made clear to you. 

“During the weeks succeeding our engage¬ 
ment, you became each day if possible dearer 
to me, and though there was ever maidenly re¬ 
serve. Ah! had I but possessed penetration 
sufficient to discover that it proceeded from a 
different cause, you would have been spared 
years of what I know you have regarded as an 
irksome bondage. But I was too completely 
absorbed in my passionate idolatry to deem for 
an instant that its object prized not my daily 
offered homage. 
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“ The day at length came that Was to make 
you wholly mine, and side by side we knelt 
before the altar. The ceremony was concluded 
—my arm tenderly encircled you, and I bent 
forward to kiss the fair, pale cheek of my own 
sweet bride. At that instant you raised your 
eyes to mine, and an expression of anguish 
such as I had never before beheld on mortal 
countenance met my gaze, while at the same 
time your frame was convulsed with aspen-like 
quiverings! In that glance—in that single mo¬ 
ment’s emotion, I read my future fate. You 
loved me notl Oh! Florence, Florence, may 
you never know the agony that dwelt within 
that little sentence. Often since have I won¬ 
dered that in the deep, unutterable misery of 
that hour my brain became not disordered! But 
I controlled my feelings, and, with a steady voice 
and smiling lip, listened and replied to the heart¬ 
felt congratulations of my friends. 

“My forebodings were realized. The demea¬ 
nor of her who was- now my wife was always 
cold and reserved toward me. Never did one 
word of tenderness meet my ear—never did the 
Slightest evidence of affection for your husband 
escape you: and so, too proud to show what I 
felt at your indifference, I restrained every emo¬ 
tion, and was apparently as cold and careless as 
yourself. But I loved you still—ay, loved you 
deeply, purely, fervently, and there was nothing 
that I would not have done to contribute in the 
slightest degree to your happiness. Nor has my 
affection for you ever abated. Even at the pre¬ 
sent moment as I write, there is beside me a 
miniature of her whom I have loved more than 
life—of yourself, Florence. You knew not that 
I possessed it, yet for years has it been my most 
valued treasure. But I am looking my last upon 
it now, for with this letter it is to be given to my 
physician, who, after I am gone, will place both 
in your possession. 

“But I must go on with my narrative. Why 
you wedded me was a problem that I could not 
solve. Sometimes I accused you of want of 
feeling, for I knew had you been attached to 
another you would never have given your hand 
in marriage to me—but I could not think thus 
long, for when in the society of your lady friends 
I would watch you unobserved, and I saw too 
plainly that your intercourse with your own sex 
betrayed that yours was a sensitive and affec¬ 
tionate heart. 

“After our return to America, the coldness 
that existed between us diminished not in the 
least. We were seldom together, and your 
principal delight seemed to be in a continued 
round of pleasure. Much did I marvel at this, 
for previous to our marriage you had often 
Vol. XII.— 12 


declared your disinclination for the gaieties of 
fashionable life, and I knew well that your 
tastes were of a more retired nature. It wa 9 
not till within a few weeks past that the mys¬ 
tery of this change was explained. You were 
seized with sudden illness, and for many days 
it was said that you could not survive. And 
it was then as I bent mournfully over what I 
deemed would be your death-couch, that sen¬ 
tences fell from your lips which since have been 
continually ringing in my ears. In the ravings 
of delirium you called upon your father—you 
besought him to shield you from a dreadful 
doom—to save you from a marriage with Her¬ 
bert Sutherland, and implored him as he valued 
your future happiness to hearken to your prayer. 
And this strain constantly greeted me when I 
approached your bed-sido, while each tone as 
you uttered it stung me to the soul. I saw now 
why you had become my wife—it was at the 
solicitation of your parent: I felt too why you 
had mingled so often of late with the worlct—it 
was to avoid the presence of him whom you had 
never cared for. And then I thought of all that 
you must have undergone, and accused myself 
of cruelty in having preserved an appearance of 
coldness toward you, while I felt the greatest 
3 elf-reproach that I had not endeavored to win 
at least your friendship and esteem. As gra¬ 
dually your fever abated I was often beside you 
—but my attentions I soon perceived were little 
desired, and at last, quite discouraged, I resolved 
to weary you no more with my presence. 

“ You have now before you, Florence, a com¬ 
plete history of our wedded life. I have written 
it that you might know how fully I can sympa¬ 
thize in what must inevitably have been your 
sufferings as the wife of one whose affection you 
never valued, and that with this knowledge you 
might listen more leniently to my supplication 
for forgiveness. My only fault has been the 
earnest love with which I have regarded you, 
and the supposition that on your part it was 
returned. Had I thought otherwise, oh! believe 
me, Florence, never would I have led you an 
unwilling bride to the altar. And you will for¬ 
give my error, will you not—you will forgive 
me, though I have unwittingly blighted what 
should have been the happiest years of your 
existence ? 

“ They tell me that I have not many days to 
live, but I murmur not: for me death has no 
terrors, and I am ready and willing to depart 
whenever it shall please my Maker to summon 
me hence. Yet I still feel an eager longing to 
behold you once again, and blest indeed would 
I be could I die with your hand clasping my 
i own, and with your eyes gazing into my face, 
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even though that gaze betokened naught but 
friendly sympathy. But it may not be. 

“I must pause—for my weak hand refuses 
longer to perform its office. Farewell, Florence 
—may the future be to you as full of sunshine 
as the past has been of gloom, and if you ever 
think of me let it be with kindness, and as of 
one who after ‘life’s fitful fever’ sleeps quietly 
in the shadow of the grave. Florence, dearest, 
dearest Florence—for the last time my Florence 
—farewell, Herbert Sutherland.” 

Why should I linger longer upon this mourn¬ 
ful history? Why dwell upon the hourly in¬ 
creasing anguish of the stricken wife, and the 
utter prostration of spirit which ensued after 
the reception of that touching letter ? Day by 
day her cheek grew paler and thinner—yet there 
were times too when it wore a strange, unna¬ 
tural bloom. She was dying of consumption, it 
was said—but alas! it was of a broken heart. 

The eventful period of our meeting at the 
gallery of paintings was the last time that Flo¬ 
rence Sutherland left her dwelling, until she was 
borne forth to her rest in the tomb. Day after 
day for many weeks was I her constant visitor 
—but oifce morning when as usual I entered the 
chamber of my gentle and beloved friend, no 
answering smile met my word of greeting, and 
the face that I looked upon wore that expres¬ 
sion of calm repose which death alone can give 
to the suffering in spirit. “ Earth was poorer by 
one bright soul—but there was an angel more in 
Heaven.” 


INVOCATION. 

FOR A BROTHER IN MEXICO. 

God of battles, hear my prayer! 

When the war-cry rends the air, 

When the sword and hostile spear, 

By the foe are brandished near; 

When glittering steel and armor shine, 
Preserve my brother, Power Divine! 

From wounds, oh, God, and prison spare— 
Oh! hearken to a sister’s prayer. 

What though war and power combine, 
Laurels for the brave to twine, 

The mangled corse and lowly bier, 

Call forth too oft a Nation’s tear! 

I ask not that the voice of fame 
Should shout aloud my brother’s name, 
Enough for me to know him true 
As morning sun, or evening dew! 

When upon the battle plain, 

’Mid the wounded and the slain, 

Nerve his arm and shield his heart, 

God of battles! bear his part: 

Defend him with thy love divine, 

He cannot fail whose strength is Thine! M. 


THE LEGACY. 

BY ELLEN ASHTON. 

“My dear, I have news for you,” said Henry 
Eldridge, as he entered the parlor, on his return 
from the store. 

“ What is it ? I see it is something remarka¬ 
ble,” said his wife. 

“ Old Mrs. Thompson, your great aunt, has 
died and left you two thousand dollars.” 

“ Poor lady!” was the first exclamation of Mrs. 
Eldridge, and then there was a pause. “ But she 
had lived to be eighty-two, and in the natural 
course of events could expect nothing else,” sen- 
tentiously resumed the speaker. “Well, I’m 
sure, it was very handsome of her to remember 
me. Two thousand dollars—what a nice sum? 
What in the world shall we do with so much 
money ?” 

Mrs. Eldridge was a good-hearted, well-mean¬ 
ing woman, the wife of a store-keeper in mode¬ 
rate circumstances, and had hitherto been con¬ 
tented with her comparatively humble lot. But 
she was fond of display, and this legacy instantly 
suggested to her a score of ways of gratifying it. 
Her husband, who loved her dearly, generously 
placed the legacy at her disposal, although it 
would have been particularly desirable for him 
to have had two thousand dollars more added 
to his capital; but as he had never been able to 
afi’ord his wife any money hitherto, and as he 
disliked to have her relatives say he appropriated 
the legacy to himself, he waived all claim to it. 
Mrs. Eldridg^ did not press it on him, for she 
knew little of his business; and, moreover, she 
was anxious, for once, to have two thousand 
dollars of her own to spend. She embarked, at 
once, in the most magnificent projects for spend¬ 
ing her little fortune, imagining, like all persons 
unaccustomed to money, that it would be inex¬ 
haustible. 

“ I will have new carpets over all the house,” 
she said, “and entirely new furniture for the 
parlor: then baby shall have an elegant crib,' 
I saw one, the other day, with a pretty blue silk 
canopy, the very thing: and little Ellen shall 
have a velvet hat with a plume, this winter— 
velvet hats are so becoming—and you, my dear 
husband, shall have an elegant over-coat, the 
very latest fashion, for your old eloak is posi¬ 
tively shabby, besides a splendid Christmas pre¬ 
sent, which, you know, I must keep secret—and 
we will all take a trip to Saratoga this summer, 
for we can afford it for once—and I will buy 
myself one of those superb long shawls I have 
always desired to own—and we will have a com¬ 
plete set of silver spoons, and a new table service 
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of real old stone china, and neve porcelain cups 
and saucers, with plates, 1 saw the most beau¬ 
tiful things of the kind lately—and I will buy an 
elegant large mirror for the parlor, I can get one 
for a hundred dollars—and we will hire a car¬ 
riage every few days and take a ride into the 
country, I know it will do us all good—and, this 
winter, what a party I will give, I am ashamed 
of ourselves for not giving a party, but I knew 
you could not afford it, and so I said nothing 
about it—and you shall have one of those beau¬ 
tiful arm-chairs, like Mr. Simpson has got, which 
I have often heard you admire—and ” 

“ But, my dear,” interrupted her husband, “ I 
am afraid, if you do all these things, you will have 
little of your two thousand dollars left. The sum, 
though it seems large, will not buy everything, 
and you must put some limit to your desire for 
luxuries, else what might be really useful will 
have to be abandoned.” 

“Oh! but you jest, Mr. Eldridge. Sure, two 
thousand dollars will buy these things, and more. 
Besides they are not luxuries, they are comforts 
we really want. Does not baby require a crib— 
and you a chair and over-coat—and Ellen a hat 
and feather—and the parlors new furnishing— 
and I a shawl—and all of us a breath of country 
air now and then ? Indeed I shall not spend a 
cent for anything but what is necessary.” 

“ Well, my dear,” replied her easy, good-na¬ 
tured husband, “ I am sure I shall say nothing 
if you do. The money is yours, and I suspect 
the pleasure you will derive from it, will be more 
in the spending it, than in the enjoyment of what 
it will purchase. However, I think it quite pos¬ 
sible you might derive a larger share of amuse¬ 
ment from it in another way. 99 

“ Amusement! Why, my dear, what do you 
mean ? Only amusement!” 

“Well, then,” said her husband, with a smile, 
“suppose, instead of spending your two thou¬ 
sand dollars, you were to invest it—buy a small 
house for instance, or purchase some good bank 
stock. The annual income of this legacy would 
be from one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
dollars, which sum you would, every year, enjoy 
the pleasure of spending. Would not that be 
better than squandering the whole at once ?” 

“ Squandering! Amusement and Squandering. 
Really, Mr. Eldridge, what can you mean ? You 
don’t want me to have this money.” 

“ Indeed, my dear, you mistake me. I do not 
even wish to control you. I was only suggest¬ 
ing whether it would not be more pleasant to 
have a hundred dollars every year to spend as 
you pleased, rather than two thousand dollars 
once in your life.” 

“ No indeed,” replied the wife. “ If I invested 


the money, what would a hundred dollars do ? 
It would not new furnish the house, noi*buy 
baby a crib, nor do half the other things I intend 
this legacy shall do.” 

“ But it would enable you to do some of them 
this year; others might follow the next; and still 
others afterward.” 

“ A hundred dollars would not more than buy 
my parlor carpets, much less the rest of the fur¬ 
niture.” 

“ Very true, my dear.” 

“Much less baby’s crib, and your chair, and 
the party.” 

“ Very true.” 

“ Then I shall spend my two thousand.” 

“ To which, I repeat, I shall not object. Only, 
my dear, I hope you will hereafter be as well 
satisfied with this arrangement as you are now.” 

“Oh ! never fear,” replied his wife. 

Accordingly the two thousand dollars were 
paid to Mrs. Eldridge in person, who insisted 
on receiving it in solid gold. For several days 
she kept her little fortune untouched, solacing 
herself with looking at it every few hours; but 
at last the desire of possessing her new furniture 
got the better of her love of contemplating the 
bright eagles of her hoard, and she launched, at 
once, into the wide sea of bargaining. The first 
thing she did, be it said to her credit, was to buy 
baby the new crib: the next to furnish her hus¬ 
band his arm-chair: then a sufficient sum was 
set aside to purchase her little daughter’s hat 
and plume j after this came the shawl, the parlor 
furniture, the carpets and the silver. By the 
time she had procured these, and a few other 
things which she considered the most indispen¬ 
sable, the two thousand dollars were consumed, 
without leaving the expected surplus to pay for 
the trip to Saratoga, the occasional country ex¬ 
cursions, or any other of the comparative luxuries 
with which she had resolved to indulge herself 
and husband. 

Mrs. Eldridge’s house looked very elegant, we 
acknowledge, when the new furniture had come 
home. The pearl colored blinds, the pier-glass in 
its gilded frame, the handsome mahogany chairs, 
the new fashioned sofa, and the elegant carpets 
gave her parlor quite a beautiful appearance. 
But who was to admire all this ? The Eldridges 
kept little company, for their income would not 
afford it, and except her own connexions, who 
were rather envious of this display, there were 
none to extol her acquisitions. If it had been pos¬ 
sible togive a party, and thns exhibit the new fur¬ 
niture to her acquaintance, Mrs. Eldridge would 
have been delighted; and, perhaps, she derived 
more unhappiness from the consideration 4hat 
she could not now afford a party, than she had 
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experienced pleasure in the spending her legacy. 

and then an acquaintance, one a week at 
most, dropped in, and then Mrs. Eldridge grati¬ 
fied her vanity by their exclamations of admira¬ 
tion and surprise. But, in a few months, all her 
fine furniture had lost the charm of novelty, both 
for her and for her friends: and, to add to her 
disappointment, it grew sensibly older and more 
faded, without a hope of her ever being able to 
supplant it. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mr. Eldridge, about a 
year after their first conversation on the subject 
of the legacy, “ what are you thinking of to-night, 
that you look so serious ?” 

His wife colored and was silent. For some 
minutes she continued to ply her needle faster, 
then she stopped, flung down her work, and 
bursting into tears, threw herself on her hus¬ 
band’s neck. 

He looked surprised at this sudden emotion, 
and endeavored to soothe her. 

“ Are you not well, my dear?” he said. 

Mrs. Eldridge at length ceased sobbing, and 
found words to speak. 

“I was thinking,” she said, “how foolish I 
was, not to take your advice when you wanted 
me to invest my legacy. My two thousand 
dollars is all gone, whereas if I had adopted 
your counsel I would have had a nice income 
out of it to spend every year. In the end, we 
are no better for the legacy, though we might 
have been if I had followed your suggestion.” 

“Well, never mind, my dear. We cannot 
help ybur mistake, which, after all was a na¬ 
tural one; but it will teach us, I hope, the use¬ 
ful lesson not to squander on superfluities what 
may, at some period, be wanted for the neces¬ 
saries of life.” 

The lesson was not lost on Mrs. Eldridge. 
In giving way to the gratification of a momen¬ 
tary vanity, she had sacrificed the power of ob¬ 
taining many little comforts, which every year 
she felt she needed more. But the past taught 
her wisdom, and as her husband’s prospects im¬ 
proved, she was the first to counsel the substan¬ 
tial benefits of a proper economy. 


TO-. 

BY MISS C. F. ASHMEAD. 
Pbide, which displaced the sons of Morn, 
And entered Eden’s portals, 

Sits on thy brow, enthroned in scorn, 
Above the most of mortals. 

I'rain the lordly trait with care, 

Nor ever falsely use it; 

Its garb the gTeat and weak may wear, 
The former ne’er abuse it. 


THE TRAITOR’S REWARD. 

BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF THE cc OATH OF 
MARION,” “AGNES COURTENAY,” &C. 

CHAPTER X.-THE RETURN. 

It was a mild sunset in October, about two 
days after the condemnation of our hero, when 
a solitary pedestrian entered the village where 
poor Ellen Manners had breathed her last. This 
person was a young man, perhaps about twenty- 
five, but care and sorrow had already visibly 
eaten into the lines of his once handsome coun¬ 
tenance. His attire was neither that of an ordi¬ 
nary laborer, nor that of a gentleman, for it must 
be remembered we write of a period when dress 
was distinctive of the class. He wore a sword 
at his side, however, and his coat was that of an 
undress naval officer. In one hand he carried a 
stout stick. He bent his steps toward the house 
of Ellen’s sister, where, it will be recollected, 
the poor girl died. 

As the shadow of the intruder fell across the 
threshold, the mistress of the house, who was 
sewing while she rocked the cradle with her feet, 
looked up, and uttering a shriek, let her work 
drop from her hands upon the floor. 

“James!” she exclaimed. 

“It is I,” answered the intruder, with a 
strange smile. “ Still James Powell, though 
not the gay-hearted youth you once knew, but 
a broken-hearted man.” 

“You have heard it then?” said the mistress 
of the house, looking up pityingly into his face. 

“All—every syllable of the blighting news,” 
was the answer, as he took a seat, and flung his 
cap carelessly on the floor. “How he deserted 
her at last—how she went back to her parents 
—how they died of the shame—and how she, 
coming here to hide her guilt and misery, with¬ 
ered away, like a flower torn up and cast into 
the dusty highway. They sent me here to see 
her grave.” 

He spoke rapidly and bitterly, his eye glitter¬ 
ing with strange excitement. His listener heard 
him with a thrill of awe combined with the pity 
that was moving her almost to tears. She had 
known James Powell when he was a gay and 
happy youth; when his highest ambition was to 
win her sister’s affection; when it was the pride 
of her lost parents to believe that he would, one 
day, be their son. She had loved him then for 
his gentleness and kindness of heart, and had 
done all she could to favor his suit to Ellen. 
Nay! she had begun to think that his affection 
was returned, when, all at once, she noticed that 
Ellen grew cold and reserved at the mention of 
his name; and, in a few weeks, succeeded the 
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stunning blow of her sister’s elopement! In the 
first hours of crushing miser/ she had forgot to 
enquire after James Powell, and, when at last 
she did, she learned he had suddenly disappeared. 
Nor, from that day to this, had she heard a sylla¬ 
ble of his proceedings. 

He now appeared before her so terribly 
changed, his eye so altered, his forehead so dug 
up with harsh lines, and his whole aspect so 
drooping, melancholy and yet terrible, that she 
experienced feelings of uneasiness she could not 
describe. The gentle tones of his voice were all 
gone, and in their place was a bitterness inde¬ 
scribable. Then his dress was so different from 
that of the past! She felt a woman’s natural 
curiosity to unravel the mystery of his absence, 
and, therefore, as soon as she could, she led the 
conversation to the subject. 

“ And where have you been, all this while, 
James? Oh! if you could have been here in 
time to see her die, 1 know you would have 
forgiven her. Why did you desert us ?” 

The muscles of her guest’s face worked con¬ 
vulsively, betraying his internal anguish at this 
allusion to the past, and it was a moment or two 
before he could reply. ? 

“ I went, because I could not bear to stay,” he j 
said, “where every object reminded me of the j 
past. It would have driven me mad: thought < 
alone sometimes almost crazed me. I went j 
abroad. I have been to sea,” he said, with a l 
strange laugh, looking down at his martial dress, < 
“and won gold and rank.” < 

“But you have not been in a king’s ship, j 
surely. No one can get a commission there, j 
they tell me, unless he is gentle born, or has 
powerful friends.” < 

“No, I have not been in a king’s ship. I ■ 
have been on the Guinea coast. I went down ; 
to Rhode Island and shipped there: we had a l 
fine run and a valuable cargo: I was of service l 
to the captain in saving his life in a brawl at l 
one of the slave-driver’s markets, and he made j 
me his mate.” s 

The legalized slave trade, it must be borne in $ 
mind, was not then abandoned; but nevertheless > 
the sentiment against it was strong in all parts > 
of New England except the Providence planta- j 
tions, which carried on a lucrative traffic on the \ 
Guinea coast. His hearer, partaking of these 
sentiments, said— 

“Oh! James—I never thought that of you. 
What would your father say if he was alive and 
heard this?” 

Her hearer looked down on the floor, and for 
a moment traced lines idly on the oaken planks 
with the point of his scabbord. At length he 
said— 

12 * 


\ “What could I do? It was because I was 

not a gentleman that Ellen refused me and ran 
away with this stranger: and in what other way 
could I obtain wealth as speedily 1 as by a few 
voyages to Africa ? Besides, I wanted to for¬ 
get her, myself, the past, everything.” 

“And have you succeeded ?” 

“ Have I succeeded ?” he demanded, wildly. 
“Can I do that ? No, no. Gold does not bring 
repose or forgetfulness: and I 'would be happier 
to-day, without a farthing, if Ellen lived and 
loved me, than I am now, though a rich man.” 
And with these passionate words he burst into 
tears. 

His hearer regretted she had gone so far. She 
reflected on all he had suffered, and the recollec¬ 
tion bringing up Ellen’s sad story afresh, she 
joined her tears to his, and they wept together, 
the sister and the lover. The sight of her tears 
soothed her hearer. 

“God bless you !” he said. “I have had no 
one to feel with me since I went away. Poor, 
misguided Ellen.” 

“Do you not forgive her?” asked her sister, 
looking up through her tears. 

“ I do,” he said, “ but not her murderer. She 
is at rest, but he triumphs in his wickedness.” 
And rising, he began to walk the floor. 

“ Do you know who he is, then ?” 

“Did she never tell you?” he asked, in some 
surprise. 

“ Never J” 

“ Strange!” he muttered. « Perhaps she wished 
to shield him ? Say—tell me,” he exclaimed, sud¬ 
denly stopping in front of his hearer. “ Did she 
love him still ?” 

“ Oh! no, but she did not hate him. She was 
too good for that—if ever there was a saint on 
earth, dear Ellen was one before she died. She 
forgave him, she prayed for him, but she had 
long ceased to love him.” 

“And did she tell no one his name?” 

“I do not know; but I suspect she did. I 
think she told Miss Symmes, the niece, that is 
of Mrs. Owen, that lives in the big house up 
yonder.” 

“Yes! I know,” he said, and then was silent 
for a moment. At last he added, abruptly, fixing 
his eye on her, “but I know who he was.” 

Ellen’s sister turned pale and trembled, for 
there was something in that look, which told, as 
plainly as words could have revealed, that he 
was brooding over revenge. 

“Who was it?” she asked, in a voice faint 
with terror. 

He looked at her, for a moment, half wildly, 
then broke into a mocking laugh, and picking up 
his cap, turned to leave the house. 
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“ Where are you going?” she exclaimed, 
rushing after him, and striving to detain him 
by catching his arm. “Oh! James, you will 
do nothing wicked.” 

He gazed at her again, until his eye gradually 
lost its frenzy, and he said, in a milder voice, 

“ I am going to her grave.” 

“And then?” 

“ And then, where justice calls,” he said. “ I 
will not seek him out—that, perhaps, would be 
murder—but should he cross my path, let him 
beware!” 

Pronouncing the last words with startling 
energy, he turned and vanished through the 
gathering twilight, nor was it until he had dis¬ 
appeared, that his listener recollected he had 
not told her the name of Ellen’s betrayer. 

CHAPTER XI.-THE TRAITOR. 

The day on which the events of the preceding 
chapter occurred, beheld Captain Howell, the 
cousin of our hero, slowly wending his way on 
horseback from the American camp. Several 
weeks had now elapsed since he had seen Isabel, 
and anxious to learn how she received the news 
of her lover’s treason, he determined to visit her 
aunt, and there judge for hitnself what hold our 
hero possessed on her heart. He chose this 
period for his visit because, as the day for his 
victim’s execution approached, he felt sufficient 
compunctions of conscience to desire to be at a 
distance from the fatal scene. 

He rode leisurely along, and twilight had set 
in before he reached the village where Isabel re¬ 
sided. As he beheld the sun go down, he could 
not altogether dismiss from his mind the recol¬ 
lection that it was the last sunset his victim 
would ever see; that, before the luminary of 
day had traversed another circuit, his innocent 
cousin would be cold in the grave. Captain 
Howell had a stout heart, but he was human; 
and no criminal, especially if new to deep guilt, 
but shudders occasionally at his own deeds. So 
far did this emotion go that, as the shades of 
evening deepened, he started more than once, 
when a squirrel among the trees, or a bird stir? 
ring in the branches, produced a sudden noise. 
Well has it been said, that conscience makes 
cowards of us all! 

He had reached the outskirts of the village, 
and was approaching the grave-yard, when he 
saw, through the gloom ahead, the figure of a 
man, leaning on the palisades. This person 
was looking earnestly into the low cemetery, 
and seemed to have his gaze fixed'on a grave 
that had been but recently made. A strange 
awe, almost amounting to terror crept to the 
heart of the traitor as he beheld that man; 


though the feeling was wholly unaccountable. 

It was so great, however, that he would have 
turned aside into another road, if there had been 
any to take; but, as there was no alternative, he 
rode boldly on. 

The noise of his approach did not disturb the 
person at the grave-yard, until his horse was 
close upon the stranger. Then the latter looked 
up. As he did so, the moon, which just then 
rose above the trees, shone full on the traitor’s 
face. The stranger started back, gazed again 
at the new comer, and advancing, seized the 
bridle. 

“ What do you mean, fellow ?” angrily said 
the horseman. 

“ You do not know me, I see,” replied the 
man, and the expression of his face made the 
blood of his listener run cold, “but I know you. 
Dismount, for here, in her presence, God shall 
decide between you and me.” 

“ The fellow is crazy,” was the reflection of 
the traitor. Then, in an audible voice, he said. 

“ Pshaw!—what nonsense is this ? Let go my 
bridle, or I will shoot you down.” * 

Powell, for it was he, gave no answer, but 
giving the rein a sudden jerk, the horse plunged, 
and his rider, taken unawares, fell to the ground. 
Powell immediately loosed his hold on the bridle, 
gave a sharp whistle, and the horse gallopped 
in fright away. 

“ It is an old trick of mine,” he said, addres¬ 
sing his prostrate antagonist: then, changing his 
tone, he added sternly, “ rise, sir, and draw your { 
sword.” 

He had not finished speaking, when his anta¬ 
gonist had sprung to his feet, and placed his 
hand to his belt for fire-arms, but recollecting 
his pistols were in the holsters, he muttered an 
execration and drew his sword. 

“ What do you mean by this, sirrah ?” he 
said, addressing Powell. “If you are a high¬ 
way robber, know that I will let out some of 
your base blood for you first, and that after¬ 
ward I will have you hung.” 

“ I am no highway robber, sir. But l am the 
avenger of the innocent. Do you remember 
Ellen Manners ?” 

At the mention of that name, her betrayer 
started back and turned ghastly pale. He felt 
now why he had experienced such a presenti¬ 
ment of terror on beholding the stranger at the 
grave-yard wall. Involuntarily his eyes turned 
and sought the low, freshly made grave: he 
shuddered when he beheld it. On looking up 
he found that his enemy had been watching his 
movements; and, summoning all his pride and 
resolution, he faced him with a bold front. 

“ Make way there,” he said, “ or it will be the 
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worse for you. You have no right to stop me 
on the highway.” 

Powell had planted hiruself in the middle of 
the road, with his sword drawn, but the point 
turned downward. He did not move a step at 
these words. 

“ I have the right of a wronged man, face to 
face with his wronger,” he replied. 

“ You intend to murder me then,” said the 
traitor, with a sneer, “but you may not find 
that so easy.” 

“ And if I should murder you,” exclaimed 
Powell, with stern passion, “would it be more 
than you have done to others ? You have mur¬ 
dered one fair and beautiful—murdered her, not 
by the merciful stroke of a sword, but by the lin¬ 
gering torture of shame nnd a broken heart. 
Murder you!—if I consulted only what I feel to 
be right, I would shoot you as I would a mad dog. 
But I will do nothing which she, if living, could 
be pointed at for: I will not take advantage of 
you, or award that penalty of life for life, which, 
in this worst case of homicide, the law forgets to 
visit on the criminal—no! I will give you, ac¬ 
cording to your code of pretended honor, an 
equal chance for your life—it shall be a fair 
fight—but it will be your last. It is not acci¬ 
dent which has thrown you in my way: Provi¬ 
dence has interferred to give you into my power: 
I am his avenger, so prepare!” 

The stern, wild tone in which these words 
were spoken made the traitor chill with horror: 
he felt his nerves relax; and fear seized on the 
seducer. For a moment he was relieved by 
fancying that, perhaps, his antagonist was some 
lunatic, escaped from his friends. It was, under 
this belief, he now asked— 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ Who am I ?” retorted Powell. “ If you had 
asked who I had been, I could have answered, 
a gay and happy man; but what I am now, 
you may see, a desperate, heart-broken sufferer. 
You stole into my Eden: you robbed me of her 
I loved as my own life; and, after your base 
passion, had been satiated, you deserted her. 
Had you never crossed her path she would have 
married me, and lived to be a happy wife, and 
to make others happy; but now, now,” he said, 
with emotion, “she lies in her cold grave in 
yonder church-yard, while you yet walk the 
earth. I am he who was once her lover, and 
who is now her avenger. You broke her heart 
by your baseness—you murdered her parents by 
the shame you brought on their daughter—you 
have made my life hopeless and miserable. I 
have watched long for this day. I have learned 
the art of fencing that I might prove your match 
when I met you. An hour ago, I was almost 


turned from my purpose; and, perhaps, if you 
had not crossed my path, I would have left your 
punishment to others. But God has thrown you 
in my way and chosen me for the instrument of 
his vengeance. Defend yourself.” 

Had the traitor stood face to face with any 
ordinary man, he would have felt no fears for 
the result; for his skill with the sword was pro¬ 
verbial. But he had now discovered that he 
was opposed by one, who was either an enthu¬ 
siast or a madman. The words, too, of his 
antagonist made his blood curdle with mortal 
terror. His hand trembled, the scene appeared 
to swim before him, and he fancied, for a mo¬ 
ment, that his knees would refuse him support. 
But, rallying himself by a strong effort, he took 
a defensive position and prepared for the combat. 

It was a terrible spectacle, that lonely duel, in 
mortal strife, between those two men who had 
never met before, and who would never meet 
again in life. No witnesses but the tall pines, 
that quiet church-yard, and the silent moon over¬ 
head ! It was soon over. For a moment, the 
traitor stood in the defensive, anxious to learn 
his adversary’s play; but suddenly finding, as he 
thought, a fair chance, he lunged. It had only 
been a feint, however, on the part of Powell, 
who evading his antagonist’s thrust, drove his 
own blade through the body of the traitor. 

Down, with a heavy sound, fell the senseless 
body, breathless and motionless, silent as clay! 
The victor drew out his sword, wiped it on his 
sleeve, and gazing a moment on that cold, still 
face, revealed by the light of the moon, said— 

“ God forgive him and me. Ellen you are re¬ 
venged.” 

With these words he turned aside, and plung¬ 
ing into the contiguous woods, was speedily lost 
to sight behind the trees. Two days after, a man 
answering his description, came to a village inn 
at a distance from these scenes, in a state of 
high fever and delirium, with every appearance 
of having been so for sometime; and there died. 
Perhaps it was Powell. Perhaps the fever and 
delirium was already upon him when he became 
Ellen’s avenger. Who can tell ? 

CHAPTER XII.-THE REWARD. 

The moon shone coldly down into the prison 
oell of our hero, tracing the divisions of the case¬ 
ment on the floor, and filling the room with a 
chill, unsympathizing light. How is that pale 
planet overpraised! In the flush of youth, 
and freedom, and love, when her silver beams 
flood a pleasant landscape or dance along the 
waters, we gaze up into her face with fond 
admiration; but let trouble, or disappointment, 
or imprisonment be our lot, and we look into 
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her icy countenance, in vain seeking for one 
glance of pity there. Thus it was with our 
hero. There he sat, in that bare, unfurnished 
cell, deserted, hopeless and alone. The mea¬ 
sured tread of the sentry echoing outside the 
door, was the only link that connected him with 
the living world. Since his condemnation he 
had been abandoned by all his old friends; for the 
crime of treason, and to such a cause, alienated 
intimates as well as acquaintances. Never had 
he experienced such a desolation of the heart. 
It was not only that he was to die a shameful 
death, but that his memory, afterward, would 
be held in execration. Oh! what would he have 
given for a single word of sympathy. He looked 
up, through the narrow window, as if to seek it 
in inanimate objects, since man had denied it j 
but there was the cold, passionless moon, mov¬ 
ing along through the unclouded heavens, calm 
and pitiless, utterly regardless of the wild long¬ 
ings of that desolate heart for but one glance of 
sympathy. For ages that luminary had looked 
down on the miseries of poor humanity as it 
looked now, and on all it had bent the same 
frigid and indifferent gaze. It had seen the 
last glazing look of the famished sufferer on 
the desert; it had heard the final cry of the 
wrecked mariner as the engulphing wave rolled 
over him; it had beheld crownless kings wan¬ 
dering as exiles; it had looked on the beggar 
famishing in the night and storm; woe and agony 
in every shape it had witnessed; battles lost, 
kingdoms submerged, fortunes gone by a blow, 
hearts broken in early youth, all of earth’s ten 
thousand, thousand miseries, and on each and 
every one it had bestowed the same passing 
glance of chilling unconcern. These reflections 
rushed through the mind of our hero; and he 
wept. Yes! he wept, and in utter desolateness 
of heart. He had borne up manfully in the pre¬ 
sence of a crowd and under the excitement of a 
public trial; he would bear up again proudly in 
the last hour of his suffering: but now—thus 
alone—hopeless and friendless—with man and 
nature alike indifferent to him, his stoicism gave 
way. This desertion was too much for him, and 
he wept. 

At last he raised his eyes and looked up to that 
cold planet again. The current of his thoughts 
was now changed. The clock of the college 
was striking twelve, and as reverberation after 
reverberation rose on the silence, he remembered 
that this was the last time he should ever hear 
its iron tongue. The moon still shone; but it 
was the last time he should behold her. Tall 
and dark, the elms rose in the night: it was the 
last time he should see their shadowy foliage. 
The wind, freshening from the east, stole in, 


smelling of the sea: it was the last time he 
should feel its fragrant breath. Before another 
revolution of that clock, his body would be cold 
and lifeless, and his 90ul—where would it be ? 
The great mystery of a future existence would 
be revealed to him, before that moon should 
shine again! Our hero possessed deep religious 
feelings, and, lying his head reverently on his 
hand, he prayed. Alone, in communion with 
his God, a refreshing calm gradually diffused 
itself over his soul. He repented of the feelings 
which had lately possessed him, for though man 
had deserted him, was not hi9 Father in heaven 
with him as much, ay! more than in the days of 
his freedom and prosperity. He rose and walked 
his room. He was no longer desponding: he was 
happy. All subl unary thoughts had departed; he 
seemed to breathe a purer air, and his spirit felt 
a wider expansion. Was it a foretaste of that 
glorious intelligence and power which was to be 
the soul’s when loosed from the fetters of the 
body? 

He retired to sleep and soon slumbered soundly. 
Deep and profound was the trance that fell on 
him, and it was undisturbed by dreams. Had it 
been less engrossing, he could have heard the 
sound of hammers and other preparations for the 
fatal scene of the morrow; but neither external 
occurrences reached his ear, nor did the weird 
sisters of visions conjure up fancies for the brain. 
He slept heavily, yet sweetly, as he had done 
when an infant on his mother’s lap: and as he 
slept, there came back to his face something of 
the old smile he had worn in those days of in- 
nocency. If a stranger could have entered that 
room unobserved and gazed on the placid face 
of the sleeper, he would have refused to believe 
that this was the man who was to die to-morrow. 

When the first morning sunbeam shot into 
his window, the sleeper awoke and sprang from 
his low cot. For a minute he did not recollect 
where he was; then, when memory came back, 
it seemed but a moment since he had lain down. 
He smiled to think how the long night had been 
annihilated by his sleep. Then, remembering 
that but an hour remained of his term of life, he 
knelt at the little table, and began his morning 
orisons. His abstraction was so complete that 
he did not hear the tread of feet along the cor¬ 
ridor outside, nor the grounding of the sentry’s 
musket, nor even the slow unbolting of the door. 
It was not until the rusty hinges began to creak, 
and he had finished his devotions, that he be¬ 
came aware that visitors were approaching. 

He had expected it was the clergyman, or the 
guard with his slender breakfast, and, therefore, 
he rose slowly from his knees and did not look 
around. But the step of the intruder, instead 
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of being like that of a soldier, was light and 
tremulous, and stopped, immediately after the 
door was closed behind. There was a deep 
sigh, too, from the intruder. Surprised, he 
looked hastily around, and beheld Isabel, like 
some angel apparition. 

For an instant he stood rooted to the spot in 
amazement. Isabel was the last person he ex¬ 
pected to see. She had cast him off before even 
she heard of the accusation of treason, and he 
could only expect that now she would be more 
unforgiving than ever. Yet there she stood, in 
the attitude of a suppliant, her head bent and 
her arms bowed half deprecatingly, yet what a 
world of love, entreaty and pity in her tearful 
eyes! Mechanically he extended his arms, and, 
with a glad cry, she rushed into them. 

“You are declared innocent,” she said, “you 
are free—oh! can you forgive me ?” 

Our hero staggered back. At most, he had 
only expected that she came to take a last fare¬ 
well of him, to declare her own belief in his 
innocence, to explain her ill-treatment of him; 
and, with this belief, came the attending pang 
that he was to lose her forever, at the very time 
she was again wholly his. But to learn that 
others acknowledged his innocence, and that he 
was at liberty, made his brain reel with giddy 
excess of pleasure, and he would have fallen, but 
that Isabel sustained him. He turned ghastly 
pale: then the blood rushed back to his face. 

“ You are ill—I have done wrong ! 99 said Isabel 
in agony, earnestly pressing him down into the 
solitary chair. 

“ I am better now—thank God you believe me 
innocent!” he said, fervently. 

“But not only I—all believe it. Gen. Wash¬ 
ington himself has interferred—see here!” 

She held up, as she spoke, a sheet of paper, 
on which was written in the bold autograph 
of the commander-in-chief, a discharge of the 
prisoner, falsely condemned for treason, Henry 
Howell, captain of infantry in the continental 
line. 

“ And you have done this, Isabel ? How shall 
I ever repay you?” asked our hero, and the 
words made those beautiful eyes swim with 
tears. 

“By forgiving me,” she said, hiding her face 
on his shoulder, “for having punished you for 
the guilt of another. Oh! that wicked, but un¬ 
happy man, how much misery he has cost us.” 

These words were as much a mystery to our 
hero, as they tirould be to our readers if they had 
not been cognizant of the last two chapters; but, 
on her lover’s expressing his ignorance of what 
she alluded to, Isabel proceeded to narrate the 
momentous occurrences of the last twelve hours. 


But, before she began her story, she returned to 
the door and introduced Mrs. Owen, who had 
accompanied Isabel, but, from a refined deli¬ 
cacy, chose to wait without until the first inter¬ 
view of the lovers was over. 

We left the real traitor apparently lifeless 
in the road, where he had been left by Powell. 
He was not dead, however, and when Mrs. 
Owen and her niece, who had been airing in the 
carriage, drove that way on their return home, 
his body was opportunely discovered by them. 
Being immediately lifted into the coach, he was 
conveyed to the residence of the ladies, where, on 
stringent restoratives being applied, he gradually 
revived. 

A surgeon had been sent for and was in attend¬ 
ance; but, on an examination of the wound, he 
held out no hopes of life. The wretched man 
was not so utterly depraved to persist in causing 
the death of an innocent person, when it could 
no longer advance his own interests; and, per¬ 
haps, in prospect of the near approach of death, 
his conscience shrank from perpetrating the 
crime which he had projected. He seized the 
few moments of life that were left him to make 
a confession. 

In a few words, he acknowledged himself the 
seducer of Ellen, as well as the real traitor: and 
he even told the motives which had guided him 
in fixing his own crime on his cousin. So im¬ 
portant a revelation the surgeon hastened to have 
committed to writing and properly attested, so 
as to be legal evidence in favor of our hero. 
These formalities had scarcely been completed 
when the dying man sank exhausted, and, in a 
few minutes, breathed his last. 

The present was no time for idle scruples of 
ceremony. Isabel, until now, had not heard of 
her lover’s life being endangered; and her heart 
beat with terrible anxiety until, in company with 
her aunt and the surgeon, she was on her way 
to Cambridge, with the precious document on 
which hung our hero’s existence. How her heart, 
during that ride, reproached her for the injustice 
she had done him, by yielding to that pride which 
was the fault of her nature, and which led her 
to condemn him on insufficient proof* How she 
trembled lest the carriage should break down, 
or some other accident prevent her arriving in 
person to be the messenger of his freedom! It 
was a journey of terrible anxiety. 

It was before dawn when the smoking horses 
drew up in front of the head-quarters of Gen. 
Washington, and the commander-in-chief being 
arbused, the case was laid before him. He saw, 
at once, how the court had been imposed upon, 
and wrote the prisoner’s discharge in his own 
band. This he gave to the trembling and eager 
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Isabel, who hurried, as we have seen, to bear it 
to our hero. 

Our story is done. His fame vindicated, the 
guilty exposed and the love of Isabel restored to 
him, who was now so happy as our hero ? On 
the other hand who so reprobated as the real 
traitor. Verily each had his be ward ! 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 

BY HIRAM KELSEY. 

Aye ! still there towers the brave old elm 
Amid the morning’s dewy green, 

The monarch of the wooded realm, 

All glorious in the summer’s sheen. 
Beneath its ample shade how oft 

We’ve laughed the winged hours away, 
Or watched upon its leaves aloft 
The sparkling sunbeams play. 

Home of my childhood’s rare delight, 

Home where the heart’s affections grew, 
As pure and chaste, as warm and bright, 

As rosebuds in the pearly dew! 

Green as the wide descending slope, 

That spreads the latticed court before, 

Are yet those hours of dawning hope, 
Whose dreams can thrill no more. 

Here in the grove we rambled then, 

Thy soft white hand within mine own; 
And loitered in the shady glen, 

Nor marked what hours had swiftly flown. 
Thy dark eyes answering back to mine, 

Thy gentle bosom’s rising swell, 

In that first dawn of love divine 
Spoke eloquently well. 

They told me love had wild alarms; 

But ne’er a thought of doubt or fear, 
While gazing on thy magic charms, 
Disturbed the dream of rapture here. 

Yet, yet, alas! the sweetest flowers 
Fade sooner than the hues of even; 

And thou, the fairest bud of ours, 

An angel art in Heaven. 

There now is but a mournful song, 

As breezes flutter through the grove; 

And streams go murmuring along, 

Where lately echoed lays of love. 

And night-shades gather on the lea, 

That evening glories once illumed, 

Like the last sands of life to me, 

Whose hopes are all entombed. 

But still I love each bright-leaved flower, 
And still I love each lofty tree 
That blooms within thy sacred bower, 

Or gives its grateful shade to me. 

They breathe of thee from every leaf, 

And whisper from each grassy glen; 

And when are passed some hours of grief, 
Thou wilt be mine again. 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 

BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 

It is the hour of twilight—calm, soothing, 
holy. The whole earth seems hushed to a plea¬ 
sant slumber, and a sad, sweet smile lies upon 
nature’s beautiful face. The gold and crimson 
clouds that but a moment ago spread across the 
western sky like a brilliant curtain, have grown 
paler, softer, and now their delicate hues mingle 
with fleecy white and deep azure, and they float 
over the dome of heaven like birds of exquisite 
plumage, or seraph forms smiling upon the quiet 
earth. Not a sigh stirs the heavy foliage of the 
forest trees, not a breath ripples this fairy lake 
that sleeps so peacefully at my feet; the tall, 
graceful, drooping branches of the willow sweep¬ 
ing its tranquil bosom, and its waters stained 
with the deep blue of the skies. Dear, lovely 
lake! How oft have I reclined thus upon thy 
flowery margin, and dipped my brow into thy 
cool waves; how often have I wandered beneath 
the shadows that encircle thee, and in yonder 
fairy barque glided over thy glittering surface? 
The light is fading in the west—the many tints 
of brightness have left the waving cloudlets, 
and now they nestle together like pure, white¬ 
winged doves upon the broad, blue heaven, so 
“deeply, beautifully blue;” and then like a gem 
upon evening’s taintless brow, gleams forth in 
solitary glory her brightest, earliest star! Oh! 
Isle of Beauty! how many a deep and passion¬ 
ate thought goes out to thee, as thy first golden 
beams fall thus soothingly upon the heart! 

I raise my eyes to the far-distant throne where 
thou sittest in glory and meek beauty, and a whis¬ 
per seems borne from thine innermost shrine. 
A soft, melodious voice like that of an angel* is 
wafted on the evening air, telling of the departed 
fair ones who made earth more lovely by their 
smiles, and of fadeless, deathless flowers that 
bloom away in thy sinless realm. Beautiful 
star! Can ’st tell me of one who loved thee once 
as I worship thee now, whose truthful eyes have 
often gazed upon thee, and whose soul yearned 
toward thee in unutterable delight ? She was a 
creature of almost unearthly loveliness; beauti¬ 
ful beyond earth’s rarest beauty-gifted, but meek 
and gentle as a child. Her eyes—I have often 
gazed into them and tried to fathom their ear¬ 
nest depths, but there was an expression so lofty, 
so heavenly about them, that I would turn away 
almost awed by their strange power. The silken 
hair that wound in its deep, black folds about 
her forehead of snow would stream out in its 
rich lnxuriance upon the night air; and her red 
lips, half open, as she looked upward to the gem 
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of night, would whisper tremblingly the beautiful 
thoughts that filled her pure and yearning soul! 
Alice—my own sweet friend—it seems but yes- 
ter-night I saw thee thus. A pure white rose-bud 
slept amid thy raven curls, thy large, fond eyes 
turned mournfully from my face up to yonder 
star, and with thy small, white finger pointing 
heavenward, thou wert even then like an angel 
in beauty and purity. But Alice—I have seen 
thee since, even more seraph-like in thy spiritual 
loveliness than on that quiet eve. Yes—I’ve 
seen thee on thy bier—within thy coffin—and 
the snowy satin that softly touched thy marble 
cheek was not purer or whiter than thy own 
young face. Like shadows fell those long and 
glossy curls about thy neck and over thy shroud, 
and the drooping lashes of black that fringed thy 
closed lids, lay caressingly upon either cheek. 
But oh! my Alice—the smile, all unearthly in 
its beauty and expression, was what gave thy 
cold, meek face its most touching charm. A 
smile so full of peace and joy, so beautiful and 
holy, that I could not weep as I placed the little 
dimpled hands upon thy throbless bosom, and 
bent my lips to thy chill forehead. And now, 
Alice, alone I sit, and look upward to our 
star, and wonder if it is thy smile that beams 
thus kindly down upon me, if thou in all thy 
radiant loveliness, ay! in a beauty surpassing 
all thy earthly charms, art wandering with thy 
sister angels amid the brightness of yon glo¬ 
rious sphere. I will believe thou art there; 
and nightly, as I bend above this little lake, 
and see its image far, far down in the slum¬ 
bering waters, I will dream of thee, sweet 
Alice, and listen to thy tones of softest melody. 


THE LAST LEAF. 

> 

BT T. HEMPSTEAD. 

Where the sorrowing winds are waking 
Many a lay of saddest tone, 

Droops the last pale leaf of Autumn 
Trembling, widowed and alone. 

There I sometimes stray and listen 
To the streamlet’s smothered call, 
While the deep and solemn whispers 
Of the forest round me fall. 

Far above me hang the branches, 

Farther still, the sullen skies, 

And a look of melancholy 

On the silent landscape lies. 

All around me wears the sadness 
Of the fast-expiring year— 

From the mountain to the river 

Spreads his brown and rustling bier. 


Through a roll of changing vapors 
Looks the sad, retiring sun, 

As a king upon the palace 

That another’s sword hath won., 
Lilac, rose and lily faded, 

While the clover lured the bee; 

But the gentian by the willow 

Loves to come and mourn with me. 
Here I love to woo sweet fancies 
As a lover woos a maid; 

Where the moon looks on the river, 

And the hazel weaves its shade. 
Friends, the dear, the long-remembered, 
They who have not toiled in vain, 
Calm, sweet eyes with dust encumbered, 
Come and smile on me again. 

This is music! all above me 

Wake a thousand unseen lyres, 

But I know the gray old branches 
Are so many trembling wires. 

What to these bold, solemn numbers— 
Tongues that thrill the inmost soul, 
Are the measured tones of organs 

Down the crowded aisle that roll ? 


TO A COUSIN. 

BT ELIZABETH -J. EAMES. 

I do remember now 

That green and sloping bank whereon we sat; 

A bank of mossy grass, as delicate 
As Tempe e’er for lo’s slumber spread. 

While through each leafy bough 
Of the old tree, ’neath which we sat, was shed 
Touches of silver light that changeful stirr’d 
With the soft dallying zephyr’s faintest whispered word. 

I do remember it. 

The cool, delicious stream, that sparkling wound 
Its way the borders of that bank around, 

How beautiful its glossy mirror spread 
Just where we two did sit, 

And pictur’d on its marge’ the bright gold thread, 
Green fern fringe, moss-bell, and blue lily blent, 
While bird, and brook, and branch, their murmuring 
music lent. 

’Twas in the young June time, 

Upon that bank we last together sat; 

And thou had ’st gather’d for my gipsy hat 
Bell bud and blossom, and fair flow’ret wild; 

While to a quaint old rhyme 
My thoughts kept tune. Meanwhile, though but a child, 
And half unconscious in those careless hours, 

I knew that thou would ’st tell thy boyish love in flowers! 

Well, so thou did’st—and well— 

I had a cousin’s kindness for thee then, 

And may be something more: but thou dost ken 
That flowers will fade: and love too can decay 
Beneath the stronger spell 
Of chance and change—and thus it pass’d away, 

That fickle fondness, from thy heart and mine— 

We both are wiser now, and each kneel at a falser shrine. 
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life and Poetry of Spender. By J. Hart. 1 vol' 
New York: Wiley if Putnam.— This is a beautiful 
book both typographically, and in a literary sense. Tt 
had its origin in a series of lectures, which the author, 
the Principal of the Philadelphia High School, deli¬ 
vered with much eclat: these lectures having been 
revised by him, and altered so as to become adapted 
for a book, have been issued in this volume. Profes¬ 
sor Hart has a fine taste and an ardent love for poesy: 
we join with him in the hope that this publication may 
help to make Spenser more generally known, and to 
increase the number of his admirers. There may be 
modern writers who are more passionate, and more 
suited to the popular ta£te; but there are none more 
sweetly musical, more gloriously imaginative than he 
who has sung of “ heavenly Una and her milk-white 
lamb.” 

Chambers' Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge. No. I. Boston: Gould, Kendall (Jr Lin¬ 
coln. —This is a re-publication, in thirty numbers, of 
the celebrated Miscellany of Robert Chambers: a work, 
containing the best articles on every variety of subject. 
We cannot better explain its character than by giving 
the contents of the first number: these are “ Life of 
Louis Philippe,” “Tale of Norfolk Island,” “Story 
of Colbert,” “Employer and Employed,” “Time 
Enough,” “Manuel for Infant Management,” “Pic- 
cioli,” and “Life in the Bush.” The book is a 16 
mo., each number containing thirty-two pages, printed 
on fine, thick paper, and illustrated with elegant wood 
engravings. For twenty-five cents per number, or six 
dollars in advance, a person can obtain the whole Mis¬ 
cellany, a treasure-house of knowledge. 

Chambers ’ Encyclopaedia. 2 vols. Gould , Ken¬ 
dall if Lincoln. Boston , 1847.—We have noticed 
the numbers of this work, as, from time to time, they 
were issued; but now we have them complete, forming 
two splendid volumes, elegantly embellished. A per¬ 
fect history of English literature, from the days of the 
Anglo-Saxons to our own time, is comprised in these 
volumes; while specimens of the style of each writer 
noticed, accompanies his biography. In short, this is 
a compendium without a rival of its kind. The typo¬ 
graphy, paper and illustrations are very superior. I 

The Poems of N. P. Willis. Illustrated. 1 vol. 
Carey if Hart , 1848.—We have seen the illustrations 
of this forthcoming work, which is to be published on 
the first of January next, in a style similar to the poems 
of Bryant, issued by the same house at the beginning 
of this year. The illustrations are from original de¬ 
signs, by Leutze, and decidedly superior to those in 
Bryant’s poems. There will be no annual issued for 
1848 which will rival this publication. 

j Dombey if Son. No. XI. Lea if Blanchard.— 
This number is a thrilling one. In it a new character 
is introduced, a beautiful but criminal girl returning 
from transportation. One secret of the popularity of 
Dickens is that he represents the spirit of the age, and 
is the earnest and eloquent advocate of the wrongs of 
the outcast, the poor, and the miserable. 


The Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. 10. Philada: Lea if Blanchard. —In this volume 
we have the lives of Mary of Modena, and of Mary, 
the consort of William III. These themes carry us 
into the heart of the Jacobite intrigues for the resto¬ 
ration of the Stuarts, a romantic and ever interesting 
subject. Miss Strickland has exhausted the Stuart 
papers, and other lately discovered sources of histori¬ 
cal truth, and the result is that, in this volume, we 
have altogether the best account of those times which 
has yet appeared. 

The Court of Louis the Fourteenth. By Miss 
Pardoe. No. 3 and 4. New York: Harper if 
Brothers. —In mechanical execution this work is one 
of the most elegant of the season. The style is une¬ 
qual, however; often fine, but, as frequently careless. 
Nevertheless, the volumes afford one of the best pic¬ 
tures extant of the age of le grand monarque. In the 
fourth number, there is an episode narrating the career 
of poor la Valliere, and we have never, anywhere, 
perused so eloquent an account of that sinning, yet 
repentant girl. 

History of the Inquisition of Spain . By D. Juan 
Antonio LLorente. 1 vol. T. B. Peterson. —This is 
the writer of whom Prescott, the American historian, 
says:—“Don Juan Antonio Llorente is the only writer 
who has succeeded in completely lifting the veil from 
the dread mysteries of the Inquisition.” He was the 
Secretary of the Institution from 1790 to 1792, and, 
on its suppression in 1808, wrote its history from the 
original records. The work, therefore, is reliable. 

The Bandits of the Osage. By Emerson Bennet. 
1 vol. Cincinnati: Robinson if Jones. —This is a 
powerfully written novel, whose perusal we can re¬ 
commend. It gives us pleasure to see western authors, 
illustrating events in western history; and to find these 
original productions issued by western publishers. We 
are on the high road to a national literature, let carping 
critics say what they will. 

Fresh Gleani?igs i or a New Sheaf from the old 
Fields of Continental Furopc. By Ik Marvel . 1 
vol. New York: Harper if Brothers. —This is a most 
| delicious book, not more elegantly inviting in mechani¬ 
cal appearance than in the freshness and beauty of its 
descriptions. No one can begin to dip into this book 
without continuing at it until the volume is finished. 

Book of Endless Amusements. 1 vol. p)tilada: 
Lea if Blanchard. —This is a collection of nearly four 
hundred experiments, in various branches of science. 
It contains, moreover, all the popular tricks and changes 
of the cards: besides a complete system of Pyrotechny, 
or the art of making fire-works. 

The Insnared. By Lady Charlotte Bury. 1 vol. 
| T. B. Peterson. —This is the third of the series of the 
popular “Bury novels,” which is being issued by Mr. 
Peterson. 


The November Number. —We shall have a superb 
fashion plate, with the winter fashions in advance, in 
our November number. In other respects, also, that 
number will be a gem. 
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THE ILLUMINATION. 

AN INCIDENT OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 

BY MISS C. F. ASHMEAD. 

To that period when repeated victories over 
the Mexicans in three or four successive engage¬ 
ments had inspired the land to offer some public 
demonstration of national gratification, this tale 
would draw the attention of the reader. 

It is not long since brilliant illuminations 
throughout many a city, town and village, be¬ 
spoke the people’s pride and joy in the con¬ 
tinued triumphs of American arms. But in 
every place where these rejoicings were held, 
there must have been some whose hearts neither 
kindled nor reflected back one spark of the bril¬ 
liancy that surrounded them—individuals whose 
kindred blood had been, or was soon to be, shed 
or else imperilled, to aid in the purchase of vic¬ 
tory. To such, indeed, these fires could have 
been little short of bitter mockery of griefs too 
wild for any, except those who have known the 
danger or death of the loved and absent, to ap¬ 
preciate. 

On A certain day, in a city of no great dimen¬ 
sions or no great note, preparations for one 
of these illuminations was in progress. Adver¬ 
tisements of candles for sale, had, for a week 
previous, been placarded on every wall and 
post, and thrown in at every door. Grocers, 
confectioners and milliners, had, for the time 
being, changed the tenor of their respective 
vocations, and dealt chiefly in the vending of 
lots of little tin candlesticks to suit the ap¬ 
proaching occasion. Transparencies of Gen. 
Taylor, in every imaginable military situation 
and attitude, had been prepared. Materials for 
fire-works of all possible forms had been pro¬ 
cured. And now the long anticipated day had 
come, and everything must be made ready 
against the evening. In the interior of every 
house men, worpen and children were as busily 
at work with candles as if the tenure of exist¬ 
ence had suddenly, in some way, become in¬ 
terwoven with the cutting, and handling, and 
Vol. XII. —13 


placing of them in windows:—while the few 
passengers along the streets seemed to be out 
for the single purpose of noting their neighbors’ 
preparations, in order that they might take mea¬ 
sures on their return home, not to fall short of 
the full complement of light about to be exhi¬ 
bited by others. And thus the day wore away, 
and the evening came. 

The whole town becoming, as it we^e, loathed 
in brilliancy, it was not until then thliFan ob¬ 
server would have discovered, that, although 
the public demonstration was general, yet it was 
not entirely universal. Here and there a dwel¬ 
ling with shutters closed, and from which no 
single stream of light emerged, offered itself as 
a mark for gossip and observation. 

In one of these dwellings, situated in a retired 
street, within a parlor whose arrangements were 
rather comfortable than elegant, sat a lonely lady. 
A small shaded lamp was on the table by her 
side, and near it lay the last newspaper, whose 
contents she had probably recently been examin¬ 
ing, though she now seemed to be plunged in 
deep and sad reflection. 

She suddenly roused herself, wiped away a 
tear that trembled in her soft, blue eye, and was 
about to engage herself with her work, when a 
little boy burst into the room, exclaiming— 

“ Mama, mama, come and see the fire-works 
—quick, mama, or the prettiest will all be over.” 

The lady called him to her side, and said a few 
words to him in a gentle voice. s >*. 

“Dear mama,” replied the child, “I forgot 
that I was saying anything to make you sorry: 
but I happened to see them from the back win¬ 
dow up stairs, and not remembering my papa at 
that moment, I thought that youlwould like to 
see them, too, dear.” 

“It is selfish in me,” said the lady, after a 
moment or two, “ to wish to check your childish 
pleasure at the sight of these beautiful works of 
art. Go up stairs again to the window, my love, 
and look at the fire-works. Go,” she added, 
parting his golden curls, and kissing his fair 
forehead as he lingered affectionately near her, 
and hesitated to leave her. 
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On this second repetition of the command, the 
boy, with the natural feelings of his years, after 
repaying her kiss, returned up stairs. And the 
lady had taken up her knitting, when the door¬ 
bell rang, and a visitor entered. It was Mr. 
Thompson, the kind friend in whose charge her 
husband had left her, when, a month before, he 
had been ordered to join his regiment in Mexico. 

“ My dear madam,” began he, “ I have come 
to take you to my house to spend the evening. 
This place is lonely and dull, and reminds you 
of him who is gone. Moreover, you must first 
walk around the town with me, and look at 
these illuminations. It is perfectly natural that 
you should not—being one who has a husband 
about to engage in the war—have lit up your 
own dwelling: but it is not natural—being an 
onfaa^ttfe—that you should feel no pride in 
tf^^^^^^ftctories of our national arms. Come, 
l^^^^^Haam, get your bonnet and shawl.” 

my friend,” said the lady, “but 


“ I will have no buts,” replied Mr. Thompson, 
kindly, though positively. “ Your good husband 
left you subject to my commands, and they this 
evening impose upon you this trial of your obe¬ 
dience.” 

The lady seemed to feel too little energy to 
dispute the point further; and saying she would 
first have her little son put to bed, left the room 
for that purpose, and shortly after returned pre¬ 
pared for her walk. 

To say how faithfully good Mr. Thompson 
conducted his gentle charge through the streets, 
and pointed out to her all the principal illumi¬ 
nations—those that were “best worth looking 
at,” as he said—would be impossible. To tell 
bow ingeniously he explained the designs con¬ 
tained on the different transparencies—some of 
which, truth to say, were riddles of the deepest 
order—would be more impossible still. And to 
set forth how dexterously he succeeded in half 
beguiling the sad lady’s melancholy thoughts, 
would, be the most impossible of all. His was 
one of those true hearts, full of the milk of 
human kindness, not often met with in this 
selfish .world: and overflowing with interest for 
the gentle being left under his protection by the 
friend who had gone to share the dangers and 
uncertainties of war, that heart had conceived 
that the sound of these rejoicings meeting her 
ear in the solitude of her own home, and bearing 
with it suggestions of the cause that originated 
them, would have a much more painful effect 
upon her feelings, than if, in the admiration of 
the pageant, she suffered herself to forget the 
occasion that called it forth. In this belief he 
had visited her, and, as we have seen, had 


succeeded in inducing her to join him, an un¬ 
willing spectator of the unwonted scene. In 
spite of herself she was gradually beguiled into 
forgetfulness, in noticing the various forms in 
which the taste of the different illuminators had 
displayed itself, the beauties of some and the 
absurdities of others of the transparencies, and 
the crowd which thronged the streets: so that 
by the time she reached Mr. Thompson’s, she 
had recovered some small portion of the cheer¬ 
fulness and animation that characterized her 
countenance before the sound of war had called 
her husband from their happy home. 

And it was not at Mr. Thompson’s house, or 
surrounded by those she met there, that that 
lady was to be permitted to relapse into the 
depth of her melancholy mood. For there was 
Mrs. Thompson, the fattest and kindest of good 
women, possessed of what rarely go together in 
this world, a tongue of silver and a heart of sin¬ 
cerity : and there was Miss Bella, her daughter, 
with what are oftener united, a voice of music 
and a soul of tenderness: and there was Master 
Charles, her son, owner of a ready jest and a 
merry laugh : and there was young Mr. Brown- 
son, Miss Bella’s lover, proprietor of a fund of 
anecdote, with the happiest manner of intro¬ 
ducing the same to suit the tastes of his audi¬ 
tors. They had all been round likewise to look 
at the illuminations, and had returned full of 
talk about them, and about many other things 
besides. And what with listening to them chat 
around her, and joining in occasionally herself; 
and looking at them snuff the candles, (for Mr. 
Thompson’s family had illuminated) and some¬ 
times snuffing one herself: and listening for the 
report from Master Charles every twenty minutes 
on his return from his snuffing expedition up 
stairs, as to whether or not anything had taken 
fire: and the excitement once of an alarm at one 
of the candles over the front door having slightly 
burned the wood-work—the evening passed ra¬ 
pidly, and ten o’clock arrived: and the bereaved 
lady was constrained to admit that she had spent 
a pleasanter evening than she could have be¬ 
lieved possible had any one predicted it for her 
beforehand. 

But while that sad lady was being beguiled 
thus, a rather remarkable train of circumstances 
was occurring in the house she had left so short 
a time before. 

The town clock had just struck half past eight, 
when a gentleman who had walked at a rapid 
rate up the street—^so rapid that he had scarcely 
cast a glance at the illuminated windows on his 
passage—rang the bell, and gained admission. 
The servant, who, by the way, was a stranger, 
and had come that day, replied to his questions 
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for her mistress by saying that she had gone out, 
but would be home by ten o’clock. 

“Very well,” said the gentleman, dismissing 
her with an air of command that instinct impel¬ 
led her not to gainsay: “I will await her return 
in the parlorsand so saying, he entered them. 

But although he had said he would await the 
lady’s return, he seemed little disposed to do so, 
if one might judge by the impatience he exhi¬ 
bited during the first five minutes, and by some 
monosyllabic expressions that half escaped his 
lips. Presently he said aloud, “and the boy, 

too-” and without finishing the sentence, he 

strode to the parlor door, through the long pas¬ 
sage, and up the stairs, into a room where the 
child, who has once before been introduced to 
the reader, lay in his little bed, asleep. The 
gentleman was tall and dignified, but he cast 
aside for the moment both his height and his 
dignity as he stooped down to kiss the rosy 
sleeper, and appeared to brush the moisture 
from his eye while he did so. Then passing 
one arm under the alabaster neck and raising 
the curly head, while he gently shook the child 
to rouse him, he said, “ Charley, boy, wake up.” 
The dreamer, however, was in too deep a sleep 
to be easily recalled to the things of earth: and 
the gentleman, perceiving it, replaced the head 
upon the pillow after a moment or two, mur¬ 
muring that it was “a sin to disturb him/’ and 
retraced his steps to the parlor. 

But he had scarcely seated himself there before 
his former impatience returned : in seeking some 
relief from which he rushed to the front door and 
looked out upon the illuminated street. Sud¬ 
denly, as he stood there, a thought appeared to 
strike him, for he clapped his hands and a smile 
broke upon his countenance. It must have been 
a bright thought, or it could not have lighted up 
the gentleman’s dark eyes with such a ray of 
pleasure as it did: and furthermore, it must have 
been a cunning thought, or he would not have 
nodded to himself so complacently after be had 
pondered upon it for a moment or two. What¬ 
ever it was, its next effect was to impel him to 
step in great haste to the neighboring grocer’s, 
whence he presently returned, followed by a boy 
laden with a box and bundle. The box on being 
opened displayed spermaceti candles, and the 
bundle, on being relieved of its brown paper 
wrapper, tumbled over the floor in the shape of 
little tin candlesticks. These last the gentle¬ 
man began to collect together, and to place in 
the windows, having first opened the shutters, 
while he ordered the boy to take a knife which 
he had thrown upon the table, and “cut the 
candles in three.” The boy obeyed, and the 
gentleman went up stairs, bearing the remaining 
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tin candlesticks, in order that he might prepare 
the windows there in like manner with those 
below. 

Not to waste words, the arrangements were 
soon made, and their object effected: and the 
house, that in the early part of the evening 
was conspicuous for being a dark blank upon 
the illuminated street, if not as elaborately and 
tastefully lighted up as some of its neighbors, 
was at least no longer a mark for curiosity. 
Not at any rate to the crowd. 

But was it astonishment, or curiosity, or ap¬ 
prehension that most pervaded the feelings of 
its poor mistress, as accompanied home by good 
Mr. Thompson, she gained her own pavement 
to meet the burst of factitious light from a dwel¬ 
ling from whose interior—to speak figuratively 
—the real lighf for her had gone out, oh, sad to 
think! perhaps forever, and of whose absence 
she had left the darkened windows as the type 
and emblem ? It was doubtless at fif^j^a mix¬ 
ture of all. The thought that some insolent in¬ 
truder had gained admission to her house to 
mock her loneliness by this outrage, thought 
which came at length, the only explanation that 
her reason could suggest, was not at all calcu¬ 
lated to allay her agitation. 

As to Mr. Thompson, he, good man!—inex¬ 
perienced in solving mysteries, and ignorant of 
the impossibility that the new servant woman 
left alone to keep house, or the waiter, who had 
departed early in the evening to assist in some 
fire-works out of town, could have got up an 
illumination on their own account in her ab¬ 
sence, he opined, by way of reassuring his 
companion that the domestics had only been 
entertaining themselves by lighting up a little: 
pleasantly adding in proof of such a supposition, 
the adage that “ when the cat’s away the mice 
will play.” 

But the lady answered him that this was out 
of the question. “ There can be no doubt,” said 
she, “ that we have left the door ajar in going 
out, and that some one has entered to offer me 
this insult in the absence of my husband. How 
his brave blood w’ould boil,” she added, “and 
his soldier’s hand would burn to punish such an 
outrage upon his wife’s seclusion.” 

“Here is a hand then ready to do it in his 
name, my dearest madam, whoever he may be,” 
said Mr. Thompson, as he rang the bell. 

“ Who has been here this evening?” he asked 
of the servant woman when she appeared. 

“A gentleman, sir,” she replied, “called and 

asked for Mrs.-, and when he found she 

was not at home, and would not be till ten 
o’clock, and I could not tell him where she was 
gone, he said he would wait in the parlor till 
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she came. I thought he might be a particular 
acquaintance—may be a relation—so I made no 
objections. 5 ’ So saying, she opened the parlor 
door, and, perceiving the illuminated windows, 
started back aghast. 

Mr. Thompson entered with his cane raised, 
ready to punish the villain who had gained ad¬ 
mission to the house under the specious pretence 
of fceing a visitor, but he was no where to be 
seerf. “The scoundrel has decamped , 55 he said, 
after casting his eyes all round the room. “He 
had seen me leave the house early in the evening 
in company with its mistress, no doubt, and con¬ 
ceived the design of playing this trick upon her, 
thinking it would be a glorious jest. He shall 
be found out yet, though, and suffer for it. Gen¬ 
tleman indeed! the audacious rascal . 55 

Meanwhile the lady, still in a state of much 
agitation,inquired for her child; and the servant 
wom$iiM|eplying that she had gone up and looked 
at him*5 quarter of an hour before, and that he 
was then sleeping unmolested in his little room 
at the back of the house, they ascended thither 
together. He was, indeed, asleep, having suf¬ 
fered no other disturbance during his mother’s 
absence than the gentle and affectionate one 
already known to the reader; and which had 
left no visible trace behind. But who shall say 
that it left not one invisible; or that the guardian 
spirits who watched over that infant’s slumbers 
had not mysteriously instilled into his visions the 
image of a dear friend suddenly brought forward 
from the far perspective of the landscape of his 
dreams ? Who shall say that the consciousness 
of the presence of a beloved parent unexpectedly 
restored to him, had not, by some magnetic in¬ 
fluence, been conveyed to his sleeping senses, 
even though his waking ones might remember 
it not ? 

Be that as it may, the child stirred on hearing 
voices, and opening his eyes, said, “ oh, mama, 
have you got back? Mama, I have dreamed 
about my papa. I thought in my sleep that he 
had come home, and brought you a present of a 
beautiful cactus. One kind of cactus, you know, 
looks something like a serpent. Well, mama, 
I dreamed that with grieving over papa’s ab¬ 
sence, you had grown scarcely to know one 
thing from another: and I thought that although 
the cactus was in bloom, and had on it beauti¬ 
ful, bright flowers, you would imagine it was a 
serpent, and would not look at it, nor touch it, 
nor water it. Was not that a strange dream, 
mama? and wouldn’t it be odd if papa were to 
come home sooner than you expect ?” 

“ Oh, that such a surprise were possible, my 
love. But get up and be dressed quickly, for 
we cannot stay here to-night. Some one has 


got into the house while I was absent, and I am 
afraid to remain. Get up, and we will return 
home with Mr. Thompson.” 

The child was soon ready, and hand in hand 
with his mother they descended to the parlor, 
where Mr. Thompson still stood, giving vent 
to his indignation in many denunciatory and 
threatening terms. 

“ Charley and I will return home with you 
to-night,” said the lady. “ Although it is hardly 
likely that the person who entered the house re¬ 
mained, or had any intention except to play a 
coarse joke upon me, the more insulting from 
my lonely position, still, after what has hap¬ 
pened, I feel that I should be nervous the whole 
night if I were to stay here.” 

“Just what I was about to propose, my dear 
madam,” replied Mr. Thompson. “ But I must 
put these candles out before we leave; and do 
you sit down while I do so.” 

“Nay, you shall not put one out until you 
promise to leave the lady with me, and until 
she promises to remain,” said a person, issuing 
from behind the folds of a curtain, which had 
heretofore screened him from observation, and 
catching the lady in his arms. 

The lady gave one shriek of joy as she fell 
into his embrace, and the child running and 
putting an arm round each, exclaimed, “only 
to-night Charley said, wouldn 5 t it be strange if 
papa were to come home soon.” 

“Tell us love,” said the melancholy lady— 
melancholy now no more—when the first shock 
of her surprise was over, “tell us what brought 
you home ?” 

“Myorders were countermanded just when 
I reached New Orleans,” replied her husband, 

“and I am now to be stationed at-. In 

a few days we must be ready to set out, and I 
shall, probably, remain there a year.” 

They arrived at their new location just in 
time to participate in another illumination, in 
which the reader is assured they were behind 
none of their neighbors in the various demon¬ 
strations befitting the occasion. 


LOVE. 

BY M. SHIVELEY. 

“Love is a fabled God,” the stoic cries, 

“No works of his by man are felt or seen; 

And they who most his fabled pleasures prize, 

Are disappointed most. No joys serene 
Illume the paths they tread; for they, I ween, 

Are ever following phantoms; and their days 
Are ripe with bitter tears!” Fool, hast thou been 
Thus blind through all thy life ? Turn, turn thy gaze 
To Heav’n—and thou shalt then the source of all 
Love, praise! 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OF MRS. PRISCILLA PRINGLE. 

BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 

CHAPTER I. 

Mrs. Priscilla Pringle protested that she 
was afflicted with the most refractory set of chil¬ 
dren that ever lived, disobedient, disrespectful, 
and contumacious; that they would not obey and 
did not respect her; that they were the plagues 
of her life, and the torments of her existence; 
and that in short they were altogether, instead 
of being blessings, curses of the most afflicting 
description. 

Mrs. Priscilla was prone to exaggeration. A 
part—and a very small part of what she said was 
true, and another part, and a very large part was 
no such thing. It is certain that parents should 
have command over their offspring; but it is also 
certain that the little humans should be treated 
and recognized as responsible beings, with some 
will and discretion of their own. It is rather an 
assumption to suppose that children can be so 
drilled as to make every movement, and subject 
every thought to the superior direction of the 
parents. They say that the world is governed 
too much. So is the family. The rulers of the 
world, striving to over govern it succeed in pro¬ 
ducing a large annual crop of superfluous crimi¬ 
nals; and the heads of households, endeavoring 
to govern them too much provoke a plentiful 
supply of disobience. Indeed the law-ridden 
citizen can scarce move without running counter 
to some municipal or other regulation; and the 
beleaguered child can hardly do a thing without 
encountering the awful query, “Didn’t I tell 
you not to do so ?” Poor little rogues! How 
can they be expected to remember the caprices 
which their dictators can scarce themselves re¬ 
collect ? 

Mrs. Priscilla’s lips had an unfortunate affec¬ 
tion for the monosyllable “ no!” Scarce did her 
mouth ever open to any desire of the children, 
except to pronounce that hard, little word— 
often, too, without a clear understanding of 
what she was answering. We have called it 
hard. So it was to the children. So it would 
have been to a parent who had any real sym¬ 
pathy with her offspring; but Mrs. Priscilla pop¬ 
ped it out as suddenly as a potatoe pellet out of 
a quill—and with quite as little thought as may 
be supposed to reside in the quill and potatoe. 
If, by any marvellous chance she yielded assent, 
it was in some such ungracious way as—“ well, 
I don’t care—go and break your necks if you 
are resolved on it, and don’t tease my life out!” 

The plagues of our good woman’s life were 
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seven—six children and a husband. Any body 
else would have called them seven blessings— 
for the three boys were the pictures of good 
health, the three girls did no discredit to their 
fresh milk and bread and butter, and the whole 
six were as kind and cheerful in disposition as 
circumstances would allow. If they were rough 
and abrupt it was their mother’s fault—if they 
were not absolutely and irreclaimably vicious 
it was Heaven’s mercy, and no thanks to their 
\ training. As to the husband, poor fellow, though 
\ in tolerable good esteem out-of-doors, in the 
house he was a nullity, his good wife completely 
\ over-shadowing him, and crowding him down 
| into the most complete and pitiful insignificance. 
We have said he was held in tolerable esteem 
out-of-doors. It was tolerable esteem only, for, 
| observe it when you will, the man who permits 
i himself to be what is vulgarly, though expres- 
\ sively enough denominated hen-pecked, is placed 
• in the ridiculous posture of being pitjpd among 
> his fellows; and such pity seldom fails to make 
| a man contemptible. He must be more than 
■ ordinarily clever or wise who can support him- 
. self under such adverse circumstances. Socrates 


| might utter grave jokes, as he chose, upon the 
; eccentricities of his amiable helpmeet; but if we 
' could only talk half an hour with Plato and the 

> rest of the old Athenian’s pupils, we should dis- 
; cover that they held their master in no higher 
\ respect for submitting to Madame Xantippe’s 

> shower-baths. It is a great pity that all women 
1 do not perceive that their belittling their hus- 

> bands is as if the moon should put out part of 

i the light of the sun—and thus lose the benefit of 

> 

j the reflection. But so it is. “’Tis true, ’tis 
! pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 

' As to the children, we have said they were 
' well fed. So were they comfortably clad on ordi- 
5 nary occasions—being invested with garments 
\ which in winter preserved them comfortable, 

. and in summer preserved decency. It is true 
| that the graces were not very much consulted. 

The elder boy and the elder girl were the only 
; ones for whom new clothes could be said to be 
> very often fitted—if indeed an adaptation of 
father’s and mother’s garments to the lesser 
longitude and circumference of the children 
could be called making new clothes . But the 
two elder fared far the best; for the garments 
once fitted to them, were supposed to answer 
for all the others in their turn; and if the little 
urchins did not grow quite fast enough up to 
these residuary garments, whose fault was that, 
pray ? Not the mother’s—for she was a notable 
manager, as all shrews are, and declared that it 
was of no use to give children “nice” clothes 
for every day wear, to “horse into rags and 
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stram all to pieces.” The Sunday clothes, got 
up with more ostentation, were far less comfor¬ 
table; for the poor little rogues knew that the 
inevitable wear and tear of these choicer vest¬ 
ments would certainly be visited upon them as 
transgressions. They were held accountable for 
all the short comings of the sheep who grew the 
wool, or the negro who picked the cotton in the 
first place; for all the tricks of trade of carders, 
spinners, weavers and dressers; for all the rot¬ 
tenness imparted by the dying process, and for 
all the fastness which the colors exhibited in 
running away, instead of fast staying. All the 
mistakes of the needle, the shears and the scis¬ 
sors in the making up; all faults in fact in the 
various stages of manufacture, from the raw 
material to the finished garment, were counts 
in the indictment against the luckless child, as 
clothes would wear out. Miss-fits were a stand¬ 
ing cause of rebuke and crimination. Showers, 
dust amjwind, mud, snow and ice, all the na¬ 
tural enemies of children’s apparel were grievous 
errors in the children themselves. Of course 
when Sunday came with its scrubbings, ablu¬ 
tions, brushings, blackings and cetera, the poor j 
little victims felt as if their seventh day sentence l 
to the stocks came seventy times too often. < 
Through the services, instead of listening, each j 
was thinking, in the terror of his or her heart— > 
“ shan’t I catch it *to$iight when my best things \ 
come off!” And each when catechised thought i 
that the answers to the questions on the cate- j 
chism were misprints, and that the chief end of ) 
man and woman should read, “to take care of ! 
my Sunday clothes.” Whether this Sunday ex- 5 
ercise tended very much to vital piety and true j 
religion, tho reader must decide. \ 

CHAPTER II. \ 

Children grow. It is lucky for them that j 
they do—at least it was lucky for the little Prin- < 
gles when they ceased to be little any longer, S 
and by sheer bone and muscle outgrew the con- i 
stant domination of their mother, and began to < 
have a faint idea that they had souls of their < 
own, however careful they were compelled to < 
be to keep their knowledge of any such forbid- < 
den truth as this from the suspicion of their j 
mother. John Pringle, the elder son, as he came \ 
forward, insensibly grew to feel that it was not of < 
so much absolute necessity that he should con- < 
suit his mother whether he might litter the stock s 
with this year’s straw or last. He quietly as- < 
sumed the responsibility of “setting” the bunch < 
beans where he chose, and planting the Limas < 
where he pleased without submitting the ques- j 
tion to his mother; and he actually dared upon s 
certain occasions to saddle or “ geer up” Dobbin s 


/ when he wanted him, without so much as saying 

> “ may I ?” Mrs. Priscilla Pringle scolded—but 

> alas! her glory was departed. John inherited 

> a part of her disposition, and was not the tame, 

> submissive creature that her easy husband always 

> had been; and the mother even began to have 
| her misgivings that John might dare to have a 
? fancy of his own in the choice of a wife, one of 

> those days. “ Well,” she said, “that’s the way 

I 5 we poor women are served. Slave and toil # 
and toil and slave, to bring up our children, and 
then have them turn right round, and pay us 
with ingratitude.” It certainly is very naughty 
of young people to choose mates for themselves, 
i instead of for their mothers—but boys will do so, 
i and girls are not much better. To be sure such 
> foolish young people pretend to say that where 
\ their own happiness is at stake they ought to 
\ have the right to choose—but such heresies are 
\ very properly condemned by the Priscilla Pringle 



Priscilla, the eldest daughter, was coming for¬ 
ward also into constructive rebellion. She ac¬ 
tually managed, by sale of rags and remnants, 
or in some other surreptitious manner to possess 
herself of some imitation lace edging, and to 
sew it on the neck of her Sunday frock, without 
consulting her mother. Nay, she accomplished 
also, a silk apron, and trimmed and retrimmed 
her bonnet with perfect independence—“just as 
if,” as Mrs. Pringle declared, “the cat had been 
her mother instead of me, who tended her month 
after month when she was a puny thing, and was 
up with her night after night in the croup, when 
Geraldine was a nursing baby. “ But so it is. 
A body may toil and slave, and slave and toil, 
and nobody ever thanks a body for it.” 

Mrs. Pringle declared that she wished they 
were all grown up out of her way—but if she did 
wish any such thing, her actions belied her. The 
whole study of her life seemed to be to prevent 
their development. Once children, she held that 
they should always be children; and great was her 
indignation when they first presumed to attempt 
to spread their own bread and butter. When she 
was a girl, she said, children were children . A 
great many mothers say the same thing; but we 
never knew it to produce any other impression 
than that the speakers remain children still. Be¬ 
cause one generation is unwise, the next is not 
bound to perpetuate its folly. Nor do these dea¬ 
lers in reminiscences tell exactly the truth. They 
remember what their parents did, but they forget 
how the children resisted; for since the days of 
Adam hath it been the case that when parents 
drew the leading strings too tight, children have 
taken the responsibility of stretching them. 
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Another sign of rebellion began to be evident , 
in the estate of Pringledom. Old Mr. Pringle, i 
perceiving that his son resisted and was not ? 
whipped, and that his daughter showed signs 
of insubordination and still survived, pricked \ 
up his ears, and opened his eyes, and began to ? 
show signs of vitality. He too under shelter of j 
John on his right, and Priscilla Jr. on his left, 
ventured to defy the jurisdiction of her who had 
held undisputed sway over him for so many 
years. He dared various domestic encounters i 
—such for instance as refusing to stay out of 
doors in the rain, rather than “ track” his wife’s j 
floor in getting within the shelter of his house. j 
He ventured upon a new hat, though he had i 
only worn his go-to-meeting but seven years; and j 
he would incontinently give his younger children j 
pennies and sixpennies when they asked, without \ 
heeding his wife’s angry remonstrances; and as < 
to John—horror of horrors!—he actually pre- < 
sented him with a silver watch upon his eigh- 5 
teenth birth-day, and when Mrs. Priscilla Pringle \ 
declared that it was sinful extravagance, he told 5 
her she had better put the silver watch aforesaid \ 
in a mortar, and pound it up fine with the pestle, • 
to relieve her feelings. Was there ever such a s 
speech! Was there ever such a man! Was l 
there ever a woman so abused and maltreated, \ 
and down-trodden, and also, down-cast! The 
glory of Priscilla was departed. She had sown 
trouble for herself with a free hand, and the crop > 
was coming in apace. 5 

The four younger Pringles were not slow to \ 
observe the signs of the times. Priscilla’s finery > 
put her younger sisters on the order of discon- > 
tent, and caused their little noses to be elevated 
with signs of evident disgust at the third and 
fourth hand clothing which was their Sunday 
best. Mrs. Pringle now lived in a continual 
storm, and her girls were in a continual pout. 
As to the two younger boys, they had a short 
hand way of making unacceptable clothes wear 
out which was truly miraculous. It was won- ! 
derful how nails would catch in their garments, 
and how cloth would tear. Mrs. Pringle patched 
and preached—but you might as well talk to an j 
unbroken colt about the necessity of respecting ! 
his harness and forbearing to destroy the car- i 
riage, as to a boy who dislikes his clothes about > 
saving them. No such thing enters into his ! 
calculation. j 

Sturdily did Mrs. Priscilla Pringle stem the 
tide of innovation—but her wand of enchant¬ 
ment was broken. Even the youngest boy had 
become refractory and impertinent, and when at 
last in desperation she essayed to whip him— 
he ran away! What a departure was this from 
the obedience of her oldest, who at the same 


age would submit to her slipper, like a lamb, 
and receive correction with no other resistance 
than the shouts and screams, which are accep¬ 
table as the best evidence that the medicine is 
doing good! Time had been when even the 
father would meekly dodge at the threatening 
palm, and permit his auriculars to be astonished 
without any spoken complaint. Now ajl was 
changed. Misrule and complete rebellion had 
succeeded to good order. Words were thrown 
back with unblushing effrontery; and Mrs. Pris¬ 
cilla, who had no other course than to revile the 
oftener, and speak the louder when she did so, 
only gained thereby the reputation of a common 
scold. Her lips grew thin, and her nose became 
peaked. Arms a-kimbo was her usual attitude 
—and she was fast passing into that most pitiful 
of all nuisances, a spiteful and unamiable old 
woman. 

CHAPTER III. 

And now there began to be more cause and 
truth in Mrs. Pringle’s complaints. She did re¬ 
ceive no respect from her children ; for as they 
grew in years, they grew in disrespect. The 
liberty they enjoyed was theirs not by their 
mother’s good will, but by right of conquest, 
and, as conquerors, they lorded it over the 
woman, who, in the natural and proper course 
of things should have received more of their 
kind attention as her years and infirmities re¬ 
quired it. But she had become a foreigner and 
a stranger in her own house—she knew nothing 
of what was going on among her children except 
by cross-questioning them; and the questions 
and answers were very far from being in the 
most kind and cheerful spirit. The mother was 
continually in the attitude and character of a 
spy. The natural jealousy and acerbity of her 
disposition was heightened and aggravated by 
these unpleasant circumstances; and to use the 
vulgar, but expressive proverb, the family lived 
“like cats and dogs.” 

What was worse than all, there seemed no 
feasible or probable hope of escape from this un¬ 
comfortable state of belligerence. Confidence 
and affection once lost in a household, are very 
difficult, if not impossible of restoration. Efforts 
to restore harmony are on either side received 
with distrust, and rejected overtures at recon¬ 
ciliation are amongst the very worst description 
of rejected addresses. Every new failure adds 
to the unfortunate breach, and places the parties 
farther than ever from friendship. Precisely 
in this condition—after an abortive attempt at 
pacification, stood affairs in the Pringle family. 
The men had departed in a huff to their several 
vocations—the girls were scattered about the 
house each pursuing alone such of the household 
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duties as she selected to herself, and each in no 
good humor in her solitary avocation. Mrs. P. 
P. herself was too much in wrath to attempt 
anything, though she knew, as her children had 
amiably assured her, that there were abundance 
of things about the house which were “ suffering 
to be attended to.” She was rocking herself 
into fever heat in the “best room,” her toe at 
each touch of the floor striking it spitefully. 
Her face was crimson with anger, and shining 
with perspiration. All this was in remarkable 
contrast with the peaceable world without, for 
the calmness of an early summer morning, the 
dew yet sparkling on the flowers, and the aroma 
of their fragrance loading the air, made the scene 
one which it would have seemed might of itself 
have lulled anger and contention to rest. But 
Mrs. Priscilla was only the more disturbed at this 
pleasant quietness. A thunder storm would have 
been a glorious relief to her perturbed spirits. 

A new and living feature was shortly added 
to the cheerful beauties of the home and place. 
A snow-white sun-bonnet came along, shading 
a pair of the most heavenly blue eyes that mortal 
could desire to look upon. The delicate com¬ 
plexion of the owner ripened on the cheeks to 
a softened vermilion, such as artists love to 
paint, but very seldom see. Her auburn hair 
fell in graceful flowing tresses over her neck— 
her figure had no hard or sharp outlines—her 
movements were all grace and loveliness, and 
there would be as little violence done to truth as 
to poetry, in calling such a vision angelic. She 
paused before the paling, with a little timid hesi¬ 
tation, and looked for a moment with pleased in¬ 
terest over the blossoms which were expanding 
in Mrs. Priscilla’s garden. Her movement was 
natural enough—in the country common enough, 
and anywhere, one would think harmless. Mrs. 
Pringle did not think so. 

Out sallied the virago, her yellow cap-ribbons 
fluttering in her wrath—scolds have a natural 
affinity for yellow ribbons—and before Gentle¬ 
ness could get out of the way Wrath began upon 
her: 

“Oh, you minx! Oh, you hussy! Oh, you 
thing of pretence and prevarication and hypo¬ 
crisy ! You ’re gentle—are you ? You ’re kind, 
are you? You’re peeping over my paling and 
thinking that one of these days your little cant¬ 
ing hypocritical face will be sailing round as 
mistress among the flowers I have planted. But 
you never shall. I ’ll destroy them all first. You 
never shall make a son of mine miserable if I 
can help it. John may be a fool, but his mother ; 
is not. You are mighty meek and patient and 
cheerful now—but wait till your children tease 
you to death as mine do—and then see!” 


What did Gentleness say to all this ? She did 
not hear the half. At first she stood, astonished 
into remaining, and then as the words came with 
more haste and fury, she turned and fled. She 
had heard of Priscilla’s ungovernable temper— 
but had never before encountered her. She had 
indeed no suspicion that there could be such a 
termagent in the wide world—-much less that 
she could be exposed to a causeless and unpro¬ 
voked attack from one. Poor Agnes! 

It required infinite persuasion on the part 
of John before Agnes would consent to listen 
again to the addresses of one whose mother 
was so violently, so furiously opposed to her 
union with him. But love is a strong pleader, 
and in her gentle bosom the young man had a 
friend at court. Nay, he made of his mother’s 
unhappy temper a strong argument why he, 
having no solace in his own home, should be 
casting about for another. And—stranger things 
have happened—in spite of this most uncour- 
teous and unhappy interview—in due course of 
time the gentle Agnes married the termagant’s 
son. Mrs. Priscilla was present at the wedding, 
and, as women have a great respect for the pro¬ 
prieties, nobody could have suspected from Mrs. 
Priscilla’s demeanor, on that occasion, that she 
was not a cheerfully consenting party. But 
scarcely had the guests departed, before, even 
in her son’s own house, she commenced an in¬ 
fusion of her verjuice into his happiness; and 
by a series of most bitter and unfeeling inuen- 
does strove to make the union miserable. 

Her daughters looked at each other—her hus¬ 
band at his son. The bridegroom rose and had 
prepared an angry answer, when the new-made 
wife with a forced smile placed her hand upon 
his lips, and gently pushed him back into his 
chair. “ Pardon me,” she said, “but 1 am mis¬ 
tress here you know, John, and when ladies are 
conversing gentlemen must not interfere.” 

There was a pause. 

It was a painful pause for the family. John 
feared for his wife—the father had an undefined 
terror that something was about to happen—the 
daughters were sick with shame. Mrs. Priscilla 
alone was in triumph. Now, she fancied, the 
good character of her new daughter was to be 
demonstrated to be all pretence, as she had over 
and often pronounced it. No woman could, 
Mrs. P. P. fancied, endure what she had said 
without reply; and she gloried in the thought 
that all the meekness of Agnes which had been, 
somewhat tauntingly it must be confessed, held 
up as her crowning grace, was about to be 
shown to be a mere cloak to catch a husband. 
The word had been said—the irrevocable knot 
was tied—why dissimulate longer ? 
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But Agnes did not answer. Mrs. Priscilla, 
foiled and astonished, rose to go—and Agnes 
begged her, in a tone as cheerful as if nothing 
unpleasant had occurred, that she would come 
over the next day, with all her family, and see 
and help her eat her first attempt at a dinner 
in her own house. Was there ever such an 
answer to a scold? 

CHAPTER IV. 

Example works wonders. The kingdom of 
the Pringle’s was remarkably peaceable on the 
next day, for nobody referred to the disagreeables 
of the night before. The spirit of the gentle 
Agnes seemed to possess the father and chil¬ 
dren, and the mother could find nothing to scold 
about, and nobody to quarrel with. Mrs. P. 
was the particularly invited guest, and with one 
consent the day’s programme was so skilfully 
thrown into her hands, that she could cavil at 
no one, as no one presumed to have any mind 
distinct from hers in the matter. 

She declared she would not go. 

“ At what time then,” said her husband,“ shall 
we come home to dinner?” 

“Oh, go there without me. I am old, and 
hateful—and you all despise, and detest, and 
don’t want me—and ” 

We can’t tell how it happened. We cannot 
undertake to describe all the words, gestures, 
thoughts and actions of the next half hour—but 
at the end of it all parties had just recovered 
from a scene of deep emotion. Mother and 
daughters had wept on each others necks; mu¬ 
tual explanations had been made between hus¬ 
band and wife, and promises volunteered on all 
hands of future kindness. The gentle Agnes 
had occasioned it all—for her conduct on her 
wedding evening had not been the first instance 
in which her “soft answers had turned away 
wrath.” 

The day passed pleasantly. There was to be 
sure some constraint—much indeed, on the part 
of Mrs. Priscilla, for the point which her imme¬ 
diate connexions had never been able to effect, 
the breaking down of her unhappy temper had 
been carried by the gentle stranger. All the 
time she seemed happy—but she was really 
heart-broken and subdued. It was a whole¬ 
some sorrow—and led to repentance. 

Thus had happened the imperious woman’s 
Decline and Fall. But it was a fall from which 
she gradually rose; and although a complete 
change in her character was among the things 
which could not be expected, nobody was quicker 
than herself to detect the first symptoms of a 
return of her old infirmities; and she had no 
reproaches, except her own. A wiser but a 


sadder woman, the evening of her days passed 
in peace; though she never <5ouId so for forget 
that “girls were girls once, 39 as to be without 
fears that her grand-children would be ruined 
by their mother’s foolish indulgence. Foolish 
indulgence! Yerily it is not so much the in¬ 
dulgences of children that ruins them, as the 
alternation of unreasonable kindness with un¬ 
reasonable caprice. The world is finding out 
that fact too. Joy then to future generations— 
joy, too, to parents who have the sense to dis¬ 
cover that unreasonable strictness is not what 
Solomon recommended, much as the wise king 
has been misquoted, and misapplied. 


TO A LADY WEEPING. 

BY T. P. WOODFORD. 

Bright as the dews on opening flowers that glisten 
The tear-drops sparkle on thy rosy cheek! 

Thy soft, dark eyes, which tears bedim and moisten, 
Their drooping lids half veil, and cause to speak 
More eloquent unto the heart thy wo— 

(Can one so young such bitter anguish know!) 

Yes, thou art beautiful amid thy sorrow— 

A Niobe thou seemest, drown’d in tears! 

Can aught assuage thy grief? Or doth each morrow 
Bring naught but misery and gloomy fears? 

Say, can thy young spirit never find relief? 

Is there no panacea for thy grief? 

False to his vows hath thy base lover proven? 

Weep not that faithless love should soon depart! 
Break the insidious spell his art hath woven 
Around thy young, and fondly trusting heart! 

Banish the wretch forever from thy breast— 

With thy pure love unworthy to be blest! 

Dost weep for hopes that have too early faded— 

For youthful joys that blighted were too soon? 

Lady, let not thy soul be longer shaded 

By these black clouds of misery and gloom! 

Banish despair, to find elsewhere a home! 

Take heart, and look for brighter days to come! 
Without—the birds to their fond mates are singing, 
Telling their tales of happiness and love! 

The fragrant flowers are all around up-springing, 

And bright the Summer sun doth shine above! 

Lady, whilst Nature smiles can’st thou be sad? 

In sorrow plunged, while all around are glad! 

That lovely brow is not the place for sadness 

To make its throne—to gloomy thoughts give birth, 
So, fairest one! let bright-eyed Hope, and Gladness, 
Unto thy breast return; let smiling mirth 
Chase melancholy thoughts away, and gloom— 

With pleasing smiles thy beauteous face illume! 

Ah ! like the sun, which oft through clouds obscuring, 
And falling drops, shines forth with brilliant beams, 
That radiant smile round thy sweet mouth is playing, 
That like a fresh and parted rose-bud seems! 
Vanished before it are all gloomy fears— 

And thou art Beauty smiling thro’ her tears! 
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A RAILROAD DREAM. 

BY C. J. PETERSON. 

What a jolt! We have been a-doze and 
dreaming, in spite of this rail-road carj but a 
jerk like that was enough to wake the Seven 
Sleepers. Is anything the matter ? No, the 
train has only stopped to water, and now, 
roaring and puffing, and with another jerk— 
oh! our back—has started! 

We have been dreaming, and such a dream, 
<e confusion worse confounded.” Rail-roads and 
stage-coaches, stage-coaches and rail-roads all 
jumbled together, higgledy-piggledy — like the 
ingredients in a mince pie. It has made us 
cross and crusty, for just as we were begin¬ 
ning to get sense out of it, that abominable jerk 
bumped our head and woke us up ! 

We like stage-coaches, and we don’t like them. 
We wish their inventor had been hanged; and we 
wish there was as many of them now as in the 
good old times, before a rail-road was projected, 
or locomotives sent upon us to make us repent 
of our iniquities. We wish—we wish—in short, 
there is no end to our wishing. 

We like stage-coaches, and we don’t like them. 
We like the starting at day-break—the hurry, the 
crowds, the stowing of baggage, the fresh, rosy 
cheeks of the ladies, and all that. We like the 
jostling, the parting shake, the handing of lady 
passengers into the vehicle, the cracking of the 
coachman’s whip, and the shouts of the little 
boys as we are whirled off from the stage-office. 
We like the fresh morning air—we like to study 
the new faces around us—we like to chat with 
some blushing damsel opposite—we like to hear 
the horn telling us the breakfast tavern is in 
sight—and, by the houris of the prophet! we like 
the hot coffee, and well buttered cakes which a 
morning ride makes so delicious to a sharpened 
appetite. We like all these—and we like a thou¬ 
sand things besides that every old stager like our¬ 
selves has at his finger’s ends. Then we like the 
joy that sits on every countenance when we start 
again after our meal—we like the glorious trot 
with which our fresh posters whirl us off—we 
*like the gay sunlight, the low voiced wind, and 
fyie chirp of the songsters in the dewy wood— 
wfe like to sit upon the driver’s box, and hear 
long stories about every odd thing we pass—we 
like to get off and pick blackberries while the 
coach toils up a hill—we like, oh ! how we like 
to sit on the back seat betwixt two pretty girls, 
until one falls asleep upon our shoulder, with 
her warm breath playing across our cheek, 
and the other asks us a thousand innocent 
questions in her fairy-like voice, her blue eyes 


glistening—we like to have plenty of room in 
the coach, and a seat to ourselves—and we 
like, moreover, to see the country, the little 
streamlets, the clumps of woodland, the rich ver¬ 
dure of the meadows, the white houses peeping 
through the trees, and the blue outline of the 
far off hills melting into the sky, and not to be 
whirled along on one unvaried level, between 
hills of dirty gravel, clattering—clinkum clan- 
kum—through smoky tunnels under ground, or 
rattling over bridges that shake under you hun¬ 
dreds of feet in the air. 

We like stage-coaches, and we don’t like 
them. We don’t like the dust, and the heat, 
and the jolting, and the upsetting over a pre¬ 
cipice—we don’t like to be jammed up betwixt 
two fat matrons—we don’t like a squalling baby 
at our elbow—we don’t like an old maid to be 
asking us to look after band-boxes—we don’t 
like leaky curtains in a rain—we don’t like lazy 
horses—we don’t like an old, ricketty coach— 
we don’t like a corpulent gentleman to tread 
on our toes—we don’t like a neighbor’s elbows 
sticking into our ribs—we don’t like a Jersey 
road, through pine forests, under a broiling sun, 
where one drags along at two miles an hour 
without seeing a house for a league—we don’t 
like, why the fact is we don’t like anything that 
ruffles our temper, or puts us out of humor with 
ourselves or the world. 

But neither do we like rail-roads. We don’t 
like to be packed and ticketed like a bale of 
goods—we don’t like to be shut up in one car 
with a gang of tobacco chewers, while the ladies 
are stowed away in another—we don’t like the 
clank of the train, or the puffing of the locomo¬ 
tive, or the shriek of the steam whistle. We 
don’t like the stopping to water, or the letting 
off the steam. We don’t like to shoot through 
torn up gardens, or beneath houses almost un¬ 
dermined, or by your little old taverns with a 
Conestoga wagon cozily standing by the door, 
where the very horses turn their heads lazily 
toward you as you pass, seeming to mock one, 
because he can’t stop and enjoy himself in the 
shade as well as they. We don’t like the chance 
of being blown sky-high, or tumbled down a 
gravel hill till your neck is broken, even though 
we have the consolation that our widow—that is 
if we are married—may recover damages there¬ 
for. We don’t like rail-roads, and we don’t like 
stage-coaches—but of the two give us the rail¬ 
road, after all! 

What heart has not quickened at the first 
coming of what the Indian called so poetically 
“The Iron Horse?” Who that has seen it 
glancing in the night far off on the horizon like 
a flitting star—or heard its deep voice, growing 
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nearer and nearer, through the palpable obscure 
—or seen it shoot, black and gigantic from the 
darkness, clank, flash, and roar an instant by, 
and then vanish like a meteor in the gloomy 
distance, that has not felt there was grandeur 
—aye! sublimity itself, in this master-work of 
man ? 

BYRON. 

BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 

“ Most wretched men 
Are cradled into Poetry by wrong: 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” 

— Shelley. 

He was Humanity’s incarnate wail— 

Wasting away his soul in one sad tale; 

The living Type of Truths that shall prevail 
Long after individual power shall fail. 

Perched on the cloud*crowned, attitude sublime 
Of Nature’s Alps, Jove’s Eagle, in his prime, 
Heard the loud cataract of the stream of Time 
Breaking in thunder over shoals of crime. 

Self-exiled from his native land, his flight 
Was toward Italia, Land of Pure Delight! 
Whence to the sun he turned his eagle-sight, 
Striking his golden harp with hands of might. 

Then, like God’s angel in the sun, he stood, 

Pouring his soul out in one bitter flood 
Of sorrow, writing with his own heart’s blood 
• The Funeral Song of England’s selfish brood. 

Singing the Funeral Song of his own caste, 

He wrote the Epitaph of all the Past— 

Refusing with his own class to be classed— 

Dying in exile to the very last! 

Archangel-like, he looked in God’s own face, 

Whose features in lakes, mountains he did trace— 
Nature, God’s symbol, with unstudied grace, 

With child-like trust, did he in joy embrace. 

He raised the golden cup up to his lips 
Of life’s ignoble pleasures—now he sips! 

As when the moon into the sun’s orb dips, 

His cherub-soul is turned to an eclipse! 

For, wearied with the emptiness of life, 

He sought this respite from his bitter grief— 

This transient Lethe of his soul’s deep strife 
With which his Eagle-heart was ever rife. 

But when the battle-cry of Freedom fell 

Out of the soul of Greece, (his own death-knell!) 
The same sweet cup he seemed to love so well, 

Was dashed to fragments on the rock of Hell! 

For when Greece from her lofty mountains heard 
The soul-uplifting song of this great bird, 

She shouted “Liberty!” —the last sweet word 
That fell from out his Heavenly Heptachord. 

Beside God’s throne, Jove’s Eagle, in his prime, 
Hears the loud cataract of the stream of Time, 
Breaking in thunder over shoals of crime, 

Die in the Anthems of the Heavenly clime. 


CHRISTIANA AND MERCY 

IN THE VALLEY OP THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

The engraving, in the present number, is from 
an original Americart picture, belonging to the 
collection of the late Edward Carey. The artist 
is the celebrated David Huntingdon. The sub¬ 
ject is one with which every reader of Bunyan’s 
immortal work, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” is 
probably familiar; yet, as the memory of some 
may require refreshing, we quote the passage. 
It is that, in which Christiana, and her family, 
are traversing the valley of the Shadow of Death. 
The particular part of the passage, meant to J>e 
illustrated by the arist, is toward the close. We 
have italicised it! 

“When they had passed by this place, they 
came upon the borders of the Shadow of Death, 
and this valley was longer than the other; a 
place also most strangely haunted with evil 
things, as many are able to testify. 

• ****• 

“ So they went on a little further, and they 
thought that they felt the ground begin to shake 
under them, as if some hollow place was there; 
they heard also a kind of hissing, as of serpents, 
but nothing as yet appeared. 

****** 

“Then they went on again, and their con¬ 
ductor did go before them, till they came to a 
place where was cast up a pit the whole breadth 
of the way; and, before they could be prepared 
to go over that, a great mist and a darkness fell 
upon them, so that they could not see. Then 
said the Pilgrims, c alas, now what shall we 
do?’ But their guide made answer, ‘fear not, 
stand still, and see what an end will be put to 
this also.’ So they staid there because their 
path was marred. They then also thought they 
did hear more apparently the noise and rushing 
of the enemies: the fire also, and smoke of the 
pit was much easier to be discovered. Then 
said Christiana to Mercy, ‘now I see what my 
poor husband went through; I have heard much 
of this place, but I never was here before now. 
Poor man! he went here all alone, in the night; 
he had night almost quite through the way: also 
these fiends were busy about him, as if they 
would have torn him in pieces. Many have 
spoke of it, but none tell what the valley of the 
Shadow of Death shoui<i|tnean until they come 
into it themselves.’ 

“So they cried and prayed , and God sent 
light and deliverance; for there was now no let 
in their way, no not there, where but now they 
were stopt with a pit.” * 
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BERGHOLD. 


BERGHOLD. 

A BOHEMIAN LEGEND. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF RELLSTAB. 

In the twelfth century there lived in Bohemia 
in a castle on the Elbe near the Schreckenstein, 
an old knight and his wife, both of whom passed 
their days in the greatest retirement and seclu¬ 
sion. One son alone remained of all their chil¬ 
dren, a boy of uncommon beauty, to whom his 
mother, by advice of a pious monk, had given 
the name of Berghold;* for at the hour of the 
little boy’s birth, who, coming after a lapse of 
years, was considered a special blessing from 
heaven, the learned father had carefully observed 
the position of the stars and other signs. He 
found from these that the mysterious inhabi¬ 
tants of the woods and mountains would take 
especial interest in the child, and would protect 
him carefully through life. In the night pre¬ 
ceding the child’s baptism the monk had a re¬ 
markable dream. It seemed to him that he 
saw the child’s cradle surrounded by strange 
but beneficent beings, who caressed him and 
laid rich presents, jewels, gold and silver, upon 
his bed. They looked lovingly on him, and 
called him by various names, which, however, 
were so confused with one another that it was 
impossible to distinguish them. At length the 
door opened, and the child’s father entered. 
Then the strange forms fled in all directions as 
if frightened, and hastened from the chamber; 
but a delicate little girl, who, from her size, 
seemed scarcely six years old, and yet had all 
the winning graces of a mature maiden, opened 
the door again and called out, with the sweetest 
of silvery voices, “now farewell, sweet Berg- 
hold, we shall soon see each other again.” 

Here the monk awoke and found himself in 
his cell, now lighted with the first rays of the 
morning sun. He rubbed his eyes wondering 
at his strange dream; when he closed them, 
he still thought he saw the lovely little figure 
standing in the half open door, and constantly 
heard the name of Berghold resounding in his 
ears. As soon as he arose he hastened to the 
noble lady of the castle, related her his dream, 
and persuaded her to give the new-born child 
the name of Berghold. The nurse related that 
the boy had smiled strangely in his sleep during 
the whole night, and had played with his little 
hands; but at the moment when the monk had 
dreamed the father entered, he had really come 
softly into the chamber, whereupon the child 
woke up and began to cry bitterly. Thus he 
received the name of Berghold, strange as it 

*Two German wo*ds signifying “mountain favorite.” 


was; and he grew and prospered, though he 
could claim no patron saint for his name-sake. 

It seemed too as if he were rightly named, 
for it was the boy’s greatest delight to explore 
the steep heights of the mountain, or the dark 
woods, or the cool, shady vallies and rocky clefts, 
and thug he often passed whole days. He had 
scarcely reached his tenth year, when he was so 
well acquainted with the whole country round, 
that every rock, every cleft and cavern, every 
footpath through the forest was familiar to him, 
and he never lost himself either by day or night. 
His parents had become so accustomed to it that 
they never felt any anxiety even when he stayed 
out over night; for it was evident that the in¬ 
visible inhabitants of the forest protected and 
guarded him in various ways. 

True, Berghold never said that any being of 
this kind had ever appeared to him, but there 
were many visible traces of them constantly 
hovering about him. Even in seasons when the 
wild wolves showed themselves in large num¬ 
bers, Berghold went fearlessly into the densest 
forest, for the animals slunk away from him as 
if afraid, and did him *no harm; indeed once 
when weary with exertion he had fallen asleep 
under a tree, the torn and mangled body of a 
poor woman who gathered herbs, was found 
near him—but the boy slept on, unharmed and 
undisturbed. When his father asked him if he 
had not heard the unhappy woman’s cry for 
help, he said no, but he had dreamed that a 
little maiden with golden hair sat by his head 
and kept off* the wood flies. Berghold too, often 
found rare things which no one else could easily 
find in the mountains; he would bring home 
beautiful pieces of metal or precious stones as 
they are found in their native state, which he 
had picked up in frequented paths where others 
must have discovered them long before, if they 
had not been just deposited by invisible hands. 
He found flowers also that nobody else had ever 
seen blooming in the forest, and the most beau¬ 
tiful birds often flew into his hands. 

Thus he reached his fifteenth year, when his 
father wished him to serve as a page at the court 
of the king of Bohemia. With deep sorrow he 
parted from his beloved forests and mountains, 
although his youthful heart panted with eager 
desire to try its strength in the world. Early in 
the morning he took leave of his mother, and 
accompanied by his father and an attendant, 
mounted the horse that was to bear him to his 
destination. As he now rode on for the last 
time through the gorge of the valley, his heart 
grew very sorrowful. It seemed to him as if 
the forest was not so green, the meadow not so 
fresh, the brook not so clear, the rock not so 
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steep and jagged as before. The very birds 
sang sadly, and the waters looked darker as 
they mujmured on. 

At mid-day the travellers reached the boun¬ 
dary of the mountain. Further than this Berg- 
hold had never extended his wanderings, he had 
never felt any inclination to cross the stream 
here spanned by a slight bridge. He knew that 
the river took its rise in a little lake that, deep 
in the mountains, surrounded by rocky cliffs, 
aged willow and beech trees, lay in the most 
complete solitude. In hot summer days this 
place had been his favorite resort, and he had 
often lain for hours sleeping on the soft, grassy 
bank. Then he always had the loveliest dreams, 
and when he awoke felt strengthened and re¬ 
freshed as if with new life. 

Now, when he was about to forsake the home 
of his youth for bo long a time, he felt an irresis¬ 
tible longing to re-visit this loved retreat. He 
persuaded his father as the meridian sun was so 
hot, to rest here some hours, while he pursued 
on foot his path to the lake, it being quite im¬ 
possible to guide a horse through such a wild, 
untrodden region. The father gladly consented, 
they dismounted, gave the steeds to the attendant 
to loosen their bridles and let them crop the grass, 
while Berghold took his solitary way toward the 
recesses of the mountain, for in the woods he 
always loved to be alone. 

In half an hour he had reached the quiet place; 
here too the landscape seemed less bright than 
before; the little lake usually of the deepest blue, 
was gray and troubled, and its waters moved 
restlessly, although a clear and cloudless sky 
arched itself above the watery mirror. The 
trees on the shore seemed to droop their hitherto 
fresh, green branches, and the foliage of the old 
weeping willows, as if bowed down by sorrow, 
dipped into the lake. Sadly Berghold seated 
himself on the bank and looked down on the 
troubled water; he felt as if he should never see 
this scene again. Absorbed in thought he was 
playing with some bright pebbles, which the 
waves had just washed up; to his astonishment 
he suddenly discovered among them a clear, 
glittering jewel of great value. For a moment 
it rejoiced him, but the next his sadness re¬ 
turned, and he said to himself. “What art 
thou to me ? Thou can’st not make me happy! 
If it be true that the kind dwellers in these 
mountains and waters are propitious to me, 
oh, come yourselves to comfort me, and I will 
gladly resign your gifts; take back your gem, 
and give it to one whom it can make happy.” 
With these words, he threw the costly stone 
back into the water. Scarcely had he done 
this, when the waves began to be powerfully 
Vol. XII.— 14 


I agitated, there was a rustling in the tops of the 
trees, a prolonged and wondrous melody seemed 
borne on the air, though Berghold could not tell 
whence it came. In the midst of the lake rose 
a wave crowned with silvery foam, that rolled 
on toward the shore; sometimes it seemed to 
sink as if lost, but then rose higher and higher 
as it came nearer. Berghold felt frightened, 
l for now it looked like a figure, plunging in the 
S water and rising again as it approached; and 

I its course seemed directed to the place where 
he sat, reaching the shore close beside him. 
The wave rolled back into the lake, its foaming 
crest floated down like a long, silvery veil, from 
which the last drops ran like pearls, and gra- 
< dually a female figure emerged distinctly from 
l the wat’ery drapery. Immediately the lake be- 
\ came light and blue as in former times, the trees 
\ lifted up their drooping branches afresh, and all 
• around was green and glittering in the clearest 
> sunshine. 

> Berghold felt himself overcome by a sweet 
| fear, and gazed fixedly on the figure, who, 
> closely wrapped in her veil, stood silent before 
: him. As soon as the water had become per- 
j fectly calm she threw aside the silvery veil, 
j and revealed to the boy her lovely, heavenly 
J face. Her blue eyes looked on him smilingly 
< but sorrowfully, and she said with her sweet 
| toned voice, “ I know thou dost not know me, 
' sweet boy, but I know thee well, and have 
| often guarded and watched over thee. I stood 
beside thy cradle at thy birth, and promised thee 
that thou should ’st see me again. The day has 
\ now come! Speak what thou wishest, for thou 
; hast called me and compelled me to come to 
thee, in that thou hast thrown back my gift into 
my bosom, and hast desired myself in its stead. 
For whoever of mortals can so far conquer him- 
j self as to sacrifice our glittering gifts in order to 
< approach us, to him we must reveal ourselves; 
j and we do it gladly, for he loves us and we love 
< him in return, and seek to pour healing balsam 
in his breast when the rough hand of life has 
wounded him.” 

Berghold could scarcely recover from his asto¬ 
nishment ; while she spoke he was so absorbed 
in gazing upon her loveliness that he scarcely 
understood her words. As she stood before him 
the veil floated lightly around her, and under its 
transparent folds shone a blue mantle that fell 
gracefully about her slender figure, and was 
fastened together by dt flittering girdle. Her 
rich, light hair fell over h*r shoulders, some few 
drops fell like pearls from the locks that played 
about her cheeks; her eye was like blue crystal, 
and her lips like the transparent redness of jjpe 
fruit. White as a lily, her tfciutiful neck was 
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modestly bent forward, and the waves played 
about her small, naked feet, wetting the delicate 
ancle. 

“ Beautiful nymph,” at length said Berghold, 
<c what can I desire of thee that thou hast not 
already divined? For surely thou hast been 
with me in my dreams, and hast watched the 
beatings of my heart. I am filled with sorrow, 
deep sorrow, because I must leave these loved 
mountains and forests, the dear companions of 
my solitary childhood, and mingle with strange, 
unloving men.” 

€t Be not afraid,” returned the nymph, with 
her sweet voice, “we shall meet again. We 
too were sad at losing thee, for on this hour it 
depended whether our friendly relation with thee 
could continue. Had’st thou not called me 
when thou madest the sacrifice of my gift, we 
should never have seen each other again. But 
now, if thy heart remains pure, our fate may 
long be united, even though we must be sepa¬ 
rated for many months: for thou must depart, 
and we may not follow thee. But we knew 
this long since. These are the years of thy 
first trial; go through them nobly and we shall 
meet again in happiness. Take this ring and 
wear it as a remembrance. Turn not aside 
from the path of virtue, and then when five 
years have passed thou may’st find me here, 
but not before. If thy heart continues pure, 
return to this place and throw my ring in the 
water—then I will appear and further reveal 
thy destiny.” 

With these words she placed a diamond ring 
on the youth’s finger, breathed a kiss upon his 
open forehead, then wrapped herself in her veil 
and sank down as a silvery wave in the water. 
The blue waves were again gently agitated, but 
they grew no darker, and the trees and shores 
retained there fresh, sunny green. 

Berghold returned to his father inspired with 
glad hope, though he still felt a longing for the 
beautiful figure lingering about his heart. He 
did not tell his father what had happened, for he 
had a vague presentiment that rigid secrecy was 
a tacit condition of his agreement with this won¬ 
drous being. 

The next day they reached the city of Prague, 
where Berghold was kindly received at the court 
of the king of Bohemia. Here he passed the 
first years of his youth amid knightly sports arid 
exercises, and everyday grew in strength and 
beauty. All the be^Qgps of the court were in 
love with the attradtiye youth, but neither the 
charms of those who modestly concealed their 
admiration for him, nor the seductive arts of 
those who boldly expressed it, had power to win 
his love. He d^oted his attention entirely to 


knightly exercises, and the dangerous sports of 
war, and in the solitary stillness of the night 
he dreamed of his wondrous protectress, whose 
beauty cast all others into the shade. Thus 
years passed away, and the time of his proba¬ 
tion drew to an end; the nearer he approached 
the end of all his hopes and wishes, the less 
difficulty he found in resisting every temptation 
to forsake the path of strictest virtue. One day 
there arrived a messenger from his father, bid¬ 
ding him hasten home with all speed, for he lay 
upon his death bed. This was an overwhelming 
stroke to the young man who loved his father 
with the tenderest affection. He hastened to 
obtain permission for his absence, which was 
immediately granted. He mounted his horse, 
and was soon spurring his way homeward with 
all possible speed. But it was impossible to 
arrive there in one day. Late in the evening 
he was forced to stop, in order to give his 
wearied animal a few hours rest. A peasant 
hospitably received him. In the night as he 
lay on some straw in the narrow little room, he 
was seized with the most violent presentiment 
that he should not find his father alive. The 
moon shone through the window, lighting up 
a crucifix that the pious peasant had erected 
in his little domain. Overcome with sorrow, 
Berghold prostrated himself in earnest prayer 
before the sacred symbol, implored the Saviour’s 
aid, and made a solemn vow to undertake a pil¬ 
grimage to Palestine if he should find his father 
still alive. With early dawn he was again on 
horseback, hastening home. As yet no funeral 
banner waved from the castle, and full of joyful 
hope he crossed the drawbridge. The house 
servants came out to meet him with cheerful 
countenances, greeted him with joy, and told 
him that the old knight was not only alive, but 
rapidly recovering. At midnight they had heard 
a ring at the gate, and as it was opened a strange 
female wrapped in a dark grey veil entered, de¬ 
siring to be led to the sick man, for whom she 
had brought a strengthening draught. They led 
her up stairs, she silently approached the couch, 
mingled a singularly fragrant drink in a silver 
goblet and presented it to the dying man, who, 
with pale lips and half closed eyes, had sank 
back on his pillow. But scarcely had the heal¬ 
ing medicine touched his lips when his vital 
powers seemed suddenly renewed, and before 
he had emptied the vessel new heat and new 
strength re-animated his frame, so that he con¬ 
tinued to feel more and more like himself. 
The stranger waited not to receive his grateful 
thanks, but suddenly disappeared without any 
one observing how she left the castle. 

Berghold listened to this story with much joy. 
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but with many serious thoughts. It was at 
midnight that he had made his vow, and just 
at this time his father was rescued from the 
grave. A dim presentiment whispered to him 
that his protectress had been active here, and 
that God had answered his prayer through her 
means. With pious gratitude and silent joy in 
his heart, he ascended the stairs to his father, 
who received him with tears of joy. In a few 
days the old knight had entirely recovered; and 
Berghold now communicated to him the vow 
he had taken. The old man blessed his son as 
he laid his hands on his head, and said—“ thou 
must fulfil it; God’s hand will protect thee! 
Next spring thou wilt have finished the years 
of thy knightly service, then go forth and join 
the crusade the emperor is about to undertake. 
Thou wilt gain fame and honor; even without 
thy vow such a pilgrimage is worthy of a Chris¬ 
tian knight .’ 9 

Berghold remained a few days longer with his 
restored father, and then returned to the court. 
As he came near the boundary of the mountains, 
he felt an unspeakable longing to go over to 
the lake and seek his strange friend. The only 
thing that restrained him was the remembrance 
that the five years had not yet transpired, and he 
durst not summon her from the waters. Still he 
could not resist the inclination to visit the place 
where she had appeared to him, and to thank 
her for the help she had afforded his father. He 
tied his horse to the bushes, and wandered over 
the rocks to the well known place* It had never 
seemed more lovely than now. The lake lay be¬ 
tween its green banks, blue and clear as a mirror, 
the trees were covered with the glory of their 
leaves, a harmonious rustling and whispering 
seemed to agitate their tops, the sweet voices 
of birds were heard among them, and the waves 
played lightly as they broke over the pebbly 
shore. Berghold seated himself beneath the 
well remembered tree; his whole heart glowed 
with longing for the fair being, but he did not 
venture to call her. He climbed a steep rook, 
whose topmost cliff projected far over the lake, 
overhanging its deep waters. Here he bent over 
toward the waves, from which his own image 
was reflected, and cried out, “ kind protectress, 
receive my warmest thanks for thy assistance.” 
Then the lake became agitated, his own image 
disappeared, and from the blue depths the face 
of his lovely friend smiled upon him. But it 
was quickly covered with the silvery veil, and 
Berghold saw nothing but the wave crowned 
with white foam that broke along the base of 
the rock. He left the shore, rejoiced in his in¬ 
most heart that he had again really seen the face 
of his early friend: he sought his horse and rode 


home to the court of Bohemia. The last year of 
his trial passed away, the duke himself conferred 
on him the honor of knighthood, and dismissed 
him to his aged father, whom he was again to 
leave after a visit of a few weeks, to join the 
host on its way to Palestine. 

As he reached the mountains, his heart drew 
strongly to the cool, crystal dwelling place of his 
protectress; but three days yet remained of the 
appointed time, and he had firmly resolved to 
observe in every particular the directions he had 
received. He, therefore, rode on to the paternal 
castle, but what horror overwhelmed him when 
he saw from a height the towers of the castle 
rising above the wooded mountains, and black 
flags floating from their battlements. Filled with 
dismay he spurred on his horse, and giving him 
the rein, soon arrived home. When he reached 
the castle the gate stood open, the drawbridge 
was let down, and country people in mourning 
garments slowly wended their way from the 
castle to the valley. 

“ For God’s sake, what has happened here ?” 
exclaimed Berghold, to one of those he met. 

“The lord and lady of the castle, the bene¬ 
factors of the whole region,” sorrowfully replied 
the man, “ both died peacefully yesterday at mid¬ 
night. Death came upon them suddenly but not 
terribly, they died in each other’s arms blessing 
their absent son. The bodies are both laid in 
state in the castle, and the whole country round 
are flocking to see them for the last time.” 

Berghold sat motionless on his horse as if 
stunned; scarcely was he able to ride through 
the gate. He dismounted, and with tottering 
steps ascended the stairway. In the chapel, 
whose folding-doors were thrown wide open, 
stood the two open coffins, surrounded by many 
candles, and the people kneeled around. Pale 
and trembling, Berghold entered and exclaimed, 
“oh, my beloved parents!” With these words 
he sank upon his knees between both coffins, 
kissing the hands of his father and mother, while 
a death-like silence reigned in the apartment. 

Berghold mourned his parents with a sincere 
and sorrowful heart; but the longing for his 
mysterious friend still held possession of his 
soul. On the third day, with the earliest dawn 
of morning, he repaired to the quiet place where 
he trusted again to behold her. He drew his 
tethfully guarded ring from his finger and threw 
it into the water. In a moment it began to 
move and swell, the to^ftaost branches of the 
trees rustled in thh strong wind, melancholy 
notes were heard, the waves in the middle of 
the lake rose higher, separated, and from their 
bosom emerged the form of the beautiful being. 

As soon as her face greetecbthe daylight, the 
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water and sky were again calm, and only a 
whispering breeze rustled through the trees. 
Rocking herself on the gently supporting waves 
she floated toward the shore, and greeted him 
with kindly gestures when yet at a distance. 
Now her foot touched the glittering strand, and 
with gliding steps she approached Berghold, who 
stood before her embarrassed and confused. As 
she addressed him with the gracious words— 
“ welcome my beloved friend,” he sank at her 
feet overcome with emotion. But she kindly 
extended her hand and sat down beside him. 

“You have kept your word faithfully,” she 
said, “and you shall have a rich reward.” Berg¬ 
hold felt that it was bis already, for this lovely 
creature sat by his side as confidingly as a sister. 
He felt more at ease, and even ventured to press 
the hand that rested in his own, and to kiss it. 
The fair being smiled on him, and her smile was 
like the mirror of the clear lake. 

“ What shall I call thee, lovely being ?” said 
Berghold—“ what name shall I give thee, when 
filled with longing my heart yearns after thee?” 

“ Would’st thou know my name?” said she, 
smiling. “ It is heard in a language which thou 
dost not understand; we do not name each other 
as mortals do, for us a thought, a sound suffices. 
But thou may’st call me Ella.” 

Thus they sat talking together, and the hours 
flew swifter than thought. At length the sky 
reddened with evening light; Ella rose from her 
grassy seat, and said—“ now we must part. But 
to-morrow thou will not need to call me as thou 
bast done to-day, to-morrow there will be no 
need of a spell to summon me from my watery 
kingdom to the light of day; I will be with thee 
before thou can ’st seek me even in thought.” 

With these words she extended her hand to 
him in parting, but with all the ardor and bold¬ 
ness of youth he drew her toward him, and, 
though she gently resisted, imprinted a kiss 
upon her lovely lips. She sank on her knees 
and trembling hid her face in his bosom. 

“What hast thou done?” she exclaimed, with 
a sweet voice, though it evidenced both sorrow 
and alarm. “ Thou hast embraced the daughter 
of the waves! Now thou art mine forever, and 
woe to thee if thou should’st hereafter break thy 
faith to me!” 

“Never, never will I forsake thee, and l shall 
be the happiest of mortals when I can call thecf 
wholly mine.” 

Ella wept; for a long-time she could not speak. 
At length with a voice weakened by emotion she 
said, “to-morrow, dearest, I will tell thee all.” 
And as the words died away she gently glided 
from the arms of her lover, and sank amid the 
caressing waves. * 


Berghold did not return to his castle, but 
passed the night in the forest. When awakened 
by the sunbeams he first opened his eyes, Ella 
sat beside him and greeted him with a smile of 
melancholy pleasure. “ I am with thee, before 
even thy thoughts could reach me,” said she, 
“as I promised thee yesterday. As long as thou 
remainest within the boundaries of the moun¬ 
tains I will be ever near thee. But the time 
draws near when thou must leave me. I know 
the vow thou hast taken; if thou should ’st break 
it, we must be separated forever. This is the 
decree of fate which nothing can reverse. But 
afar off, in the land of the Infidel, hard trials 
await thee, and woe to thee if thou art not able 
to resist them.” 

Berghold assured her that nothing could make 
him swerve from his allegiance to her, and tried 
to soothe her melancholy apprehensions by the 
tenderest words of affection. Thus the lovers 
enjoyed their present happiness, and this day, as 
well as the following ones, sped away on rapid 
wings. Three weeks passed quickly, and the 
time approached when Berghold was forced to 
depart. 

The whole day before, Ella was so sorrowful 
that tears glistened in her beautiful eyes. At last 
in the evening, when the parting hour arrived, 
(for with the sun she rose and sank in her watery 
home) she said to him. “ My friend we must 
now part, perhaps for long years, and I mean¬ 
time must endure and suffer more bitterly than 
thou, in my deep solitude beneath the earth. 
For know 1 can follow thee everywhere, know 
each moment what thou art doing; the danger 
that threatens thee will terrify me, for I can 
see when the scimetar of the Saracen is waved 
above thy head—but not for a single moment 
am I allowed to penetrate the future, or to read 
the thoughts of thy heart. Thus my life will 
be one of torturing anxiety; yet I will willingly 
endure it all if thou remainest faithful, and canst 
steadily resist the seductive temptations around 
thee. I will give thee three gifts, which, when 
at the greatest distance, will constitute a close 
bond between us. Look at this veil; whenever 
thou wrappest it round thy head in sleep thou 
wilt dream of me. This golden goblet will show 
thee my image as often as thou fillest it with the 
water of a clear spring, and thou may ’st gaze 
on my features painted on the surface of thy re¬ 
freshing draught. This ring possesses the power 
to call me to thy aid; but this can happen only 
once, therefore use it not except in the extremest 
need. And know that all these gifts retain their 
power only so long as thou art true to me. Hast 
thou broken thy vow, violated our covenant— 
then, sweet friend, I shall neither appear to thee 
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in dreams, nor will my image tremble on the 
silver surface of the water, nor last of all wilt 
thou have power to summon me from the sub¬ 
terranean region in which I dwell. Remember 
this, and guard well thy heart.” 

“ Never can I forget thee, or bo faithless 
to thee,” passionately exclaimed Berghold, as 
he pressed the being he so loved to his heart. 
‘‘Who can compare with thee in goodness, in 
beauty, in love? Oh, fear nothing; if thou hast 
no other apprehensions than these, we shall 
surely meet again and be infinitely happy.” 

Ella drew gently toward him, as if by her all 
subduing tenderness to heighten his love for her, 
and thereby strengthen his resolutions. The sun 
already touched the horizon, and the lovers at 
last must part. She gently withdrew herself 
from his arms and sank in the waters of the 
lake, now glittering with rosy light from the re¬ 
flection of the evening sky. In a moment she 
had vanished, and only a slight movement of 
the waves betrayed the spot where the beautiful 
creature had dived down into her crystal king¬ 
dom. Berghold returned home thoughtful and 
sad at heart. The next morning he was aroused 
by the sound of the spirit stirring trumpet that 
summoned the faithful to the crusade. Refreshed 
by the cool air, and gladdened by the brightness 
of the morning sun, they rode forth to join the 
other knights in Prague. 

The legend relates many adventures that Berg¬ 
hold met with in his pilgrimage. He fought va¬ 
liantly with the Saracens, with giants and sor¬ 
cerers, and was victor in every contest. The 
separation from her he loved was alleviated by 
her gifts, for every night he dreamed of her, be¬ 
lieved he was at home, and passing the sweetest 
hours with her. Wherever a spring gushed from 
the rock, or a clear stream crossed his path, he 
hastened to fill his goblet. Then he saw with 
silent rapture how the light moving silver sur¬ 
face of the water was overspread with varying 
colors, and as the motion subsided the face he 
loved was distinctly apparent. It seemed as if 
woven of colored rays on a deep gold ground, 
for the metal of the goblet shone through the 
clear liquid, and the almost imperceptible trem¬ 
bling, wavy motion imparted such a life-like 
charm, that Berghold often thought the lovely 
face smiled upon him, and beckoned with her 
deep blue eyes. Then he would gaze fixedly on 
his ring, and it tempted him strongly to use the 
talisman and summon her to his presence; but 
when he reflected that he should never again be 
able to do it, and thought of the warning she 
had given, he withdrew his trembling hand from 
the jewel, as if fearful that even an accidental 
touch might call forth its magic powers. 

14* 


Thus a year passed away! His vow was ful¬ 
filled, he could now return. Arrived at the sea 
coast, he was so fortunate as to find a vessel 
that bore him immediately to Triest. Full of 
joyful hopes he sprang ashore, for now but a few 
weeks separated him from the being he so loved. 
Before the moon had accomplished her course he 
should be with her. Accompanied by a single 
attendant, he rode homeward. 

One day, when among the lofty mountains 
that separated Italy from Germany, he rode on 
till late in the evening without finding either a 
hamlet or castle that could shelter him for the 
night. Suddenly he heard a whizzing sound, 
and his faithful groom behind him cried out, 
“ Holy Virgin! I am lost!” Pierced by an arrow 
from the thick bushes by the road side, he fell 
down from his horse. Berghold had scarcely 
time to draw his sword from the sheath when 
his shoulder was struck by an arrow that lamed 
his right arm. At the same time robbers sprang 
from the forest on all sides, and he found him¬ 
self dragged from his horse and bound almost 
before he had thought of a fight. Bleeding and 
wounded in many places, for he had defended 
himself bravely against the villains, he was 
dragged aside among the bushes, where they 
proceeded to plunder him, and then left him 
to his fate, pinioned and lying on the ground. 
Fainting and wretched he saw no way of escap¬ 
ing from his misery. Then he thought of the 
ring to summon his loved friend to his assist¬ 
ance; he felt for it, but alas, the robbers had 
taken it from him. He began to moan aloud, 
and to weep and curse his cruel destiny. He 
implored heaven to send him a speedy death, 
for any rescue Beemed impossible. 

After an hour had passed in extreme suffer¬ 
ing, he saw a faint glimmer of light through the 
trees, and soon perceived that several riders 
were approaching with torches. Now he felt a 
gleam of hope. As the travellers came near he 
called out for help as loudly as his weakened 
breast would permit. They guided their horses 
toward him, but the thicket hindered them from 
penetrating to the place where the wretched 
man lay. They dismounted, however, and ap¬ 
proached from another side, so that Berghold, 
bound, and lying upon his face unable to move, 
did not see them till they came immediately 
before him. Suddenly a noble female figure, 
in travelling costume, her hat adorned with 
feathers, stood before him, clearly revealed 
by the torches two servants carried in their 
hands. 

“Who lies here bleeding on the ground?” 
she asked, with a voice that was like the softest 
tones of the vesper bell. 
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“ Noble lady, a wretched man whom robbers 
fell upon,” replied Berghold. 

The stranger threw aside her veil and dis¬ 
covered the most beautiful face that Berghold 
had ever seen. A large, lustrous dark eye 
gazed on him, innocent and soft as that of the 
gazelle amid the clefts of Lebanon; the high, 
white forehead shaded by its dark locks was at 
once noble and serene, the cheeks were beau¬ 
tifully rounded, and a touching expression of 
sympathy hovered about her lips. The light of 
the torches that fell on his fair face threw a 
transient glow over it that looked almost like 
the first blush of love, and heightened the soft 
fire of her eyes. 

Berghold felt himself half recovered when he 
first saw her, and the gentle touch of her soft 
hands as she carefully removed the matted locks 
from his face, operated still more like a charm. 

“ You shall have aid, noble stranger,” 6he 
said, with emotion, “ so far at least as human 
assistance can avail. You shall be brought at 
once to my castle, which is close at hand.” 

Hereupon she commanded the servants to 
bring water from a spring to wash Berghoid’s 
wounds, and deprived herself of her veil to bind 
them up. As she had several attendants a litter 
of branches was soon prepared, upon which they 
placed Berghold, and gently bore him to the 
beautiful unknown’s castle, which lay only a 
quarter of an hour’s distance off. 

Arrived at the castle, he was brought by 
the orders of its owner into her own chamber, 
and laid upon a soft, fragrant couch spread with \ 
the gorgeous fabrics of the East. She herself { 
tended him with the most assiduous care. Ex- \ 
hausted by the loss of blood, and the pain of ^ 
his wounds, and now soothed into comparative 
ease by the healing balsams applied to them, 
Berghold soon fell asleep. In his dreams the 
lovely creature who had saved his life stood 
constantly before him; now he saw her as she 
first appeared to him and looked on him so 
kindly; now he felt the warmth of her sweet 
breath; now the touch of her soft hands binding j 
up his wounds; she ever stood before his excited i 
imagination adorned with unspeakable beauty \ 
and irresistible fascinations. After a refreshing • 
sleep he awoke when it was already bright day. \ 
He opened his eyes and looked around with j 
astonishment to see whether he was not still \ 
dreaming. Was all that surrounded him, this \ 
luxurious oriental couch, these silken draperies \ 
that waved round him, this chamber redolent of \ 
fragrant odors like a lovely grotto, was it not !; 
all a delusion of his imagination, or had reality !; 
appeared to him in such attractive colors ? 

The cool, shady garden he gazed on through i 


s the open folding-doors, was it really there in its 
i green beauty? Was not that figure in white 

< garments now gliding through the dark alleys, 

< the heroine of his dream ? Did she really move 
\ and cross the threshold, and approach his couch 
\ and smile upon him? Yes, he could no longer 
\ doubt, he was alive, and the loveliest enchant- 
\ ments of life and love were woven around him. 
i Suddenly he started as if alarmed, for he re- 
? membered that he had been robbed of Ella’s 

< precious gifts. But his nurse scarcely noticed 
j the cloud of sorrow that passed over his brow, 
\ before she inquired with sympathizing eagerness 
^ into the cause of his distress, and comforted him 
} in the most soothing manner after she had dis- 

< covered it. Thus she seemed to anticipate every 

< wish and thought, divining them even before 

< they were clearly known to himself. 

The sick man’s wounds were severe. Not¬ 
withstanding the kind nursing, they would not 
soon heal, but confined him for weeks to his 
couch, and after he was released from it left 
him so weak that another month passed away 
before he was in a condition to begin his jour¬ 
ney. Meantime, the tender ties of gratitude 
drew him more closely toward the lovely crea¬ 
ture to whom he owed his life, and all the hap¬ 
piness life promised. Berghold remarked with 
pain that she was often silent and sorrowful, 
that she wept, and in vain he urged to discover 
the cause of her grief—she was silent. Berg¬ 
hold soon perceived that her sadness increased 
whenever he spoke of his departure, and of her 
he loved and had left in Bohemia, and from a 
delicate regard to her feelings ho thenceforth 
avoided the subject. 

Unhappy Berghold! he little thought the feel¬ 
ings of his own heart were gradually changing. 
He had been robbed of the goblet in which he 
used daily to see Ella’s image; the veil which 
brought her before him in dreams by night no 
longer wrapped his head when he slept; the ring 
by which he could summon her in the hour of 
great danger had vanished. 

Blinded mortal! It was not when lying bleed¬ 
ing and helpless on the ground, that thou wert 
nearest the brink of destruction. Now, now, 
when the fearful depth of the abyss is concealed 
by the flowers that border it, when thy unwary 
foot rushes headlong to ruin deceived by a fair 
surface, now, call for her who can rescue thee! 

Weeks, months passed rapidly away! Berg¬ 
hold could not leave his happy abode. Shall 
I break her heart, plant a dagger in her breast ? 
She snatched me from the bloody arms of death 
—shall I repulse her when she raises her fair 
arms in supplication to me ? No, no ! I cannot 
do it! And yet, I will! To-morrow, before 
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day dawns, I will away !” But she wept, and 
pined away till she was like a marble statue in 
the pale moonlight—and he could not tear him¬ 
self away. The new flame began to burn more 
brightly in his heart. And as the elear southern 
night breathed its enchanting odors round them, 
and the moon flooded the face and neck of the 
loved one with its waves of light, as its beams 
were broken by the tears in her mild eye, and 
with a voice tremulous with grief she exclaimed, 
“oh, stay with me — forsake me not!” over¬ 
powered with emotion he threw his arms around 
her, kissed her lips, and swore he would never 
leave her. 

Suddenly, a fearful clap of thunder struck 
upon his ears; terrified he arose, but thick dark¬ 
ness surrounded him; the storm howled through 
the air, and the earth seemed shaken to its foun¬ 
dations. His beloved was torn from him by 
an unknown power, in vain he stretched out 
his arms after her, in vain he cried aloud for 
her with unspeakable anguish. Loud, mocking 
laughter was all that reached his ear; stunned 
and senseless he fell upon the ground. 

“Now then Berghold,it is time to start,” said 
the well known voice of his groom, as he tried 
to shake him out of his sleep. “ I must wake 
you or the sun will be too high, and we must 
ride the whole day through the heat, for it as 
hot among these mountains as in Palestine.” 

Berghold started up in amazement; he could 
not collect his scattered senses. He knew not 
whether this was a new dream to torment him, 
or all before had been a dream. 

“Yes, you have slept long, and you still seem 
a little confused, sir knight,” said the groom. 
“ But you must have rested by this time; rouse 
yourself and sit up. The horses have had food 
and drink.” 

“ Where are we ?” said he, sighing deeply. 

“ Just where we lay down yesterday, under 
the open sky, on German ground, and among 
these inhospitable Alps. 

Berghold’s eye fell upon his hand; Ella’s ring 
was on his finger as in former days. He felt 
for his goblet, it was close beside him; he looked 
for the veil and found it under his head. But 
still he had not dreamed l He quickly seized 
the goblet and filled it with the water of a clear 
mountain stream that gushed from the rock be¬ 
side him. But horror-struck, he threw it on the 
ground, for the water was changed into blood, 
and foamed fearfully over the brim. 

“What is the matter?” said the groom. 
“ Why throw away your costly drinking vessel 
so wildly ?” He took it up, filled it again and 
offered it to Berghold. He seized it with a 
trembling hand, but scarcely had he touched 


it than it again was filled with bloody foam; 
filled with horror, he dashed it far from him. 

“What are you doing, dear master ?” said the 
man, in astonishment. “You have spilled the 
clear, refreshing drink.” 

“It is poison, bloody poison,” wildly ex¬ 
claimed Berghold, as he gazed fixedly at the 
spring. “A sorceress has poisoned the foun¬ 
tain.” 

“ A bad dream must have taken possession of 
your fancy,” said the groom, shaking his head. 
“How should this clear stream be poisonous? 
See, how it refreshes me.” Hereupon he picked 
up the goblet, filled it and drank before Berg¬ 
hold’s eyes. 

The knight trembled; a cold shudder ran 
through him. “Yes, you are right,” said he, 
“bad dreams have tormented me! Bad, bad 
dreams! Take care of the goblet, I cannot 
touch it.” He mounted his horse and rode for¬ 
ward in silence. The high rocks were barren, 
without trees, without moss; the sun glistened 
upon their bare, flint-like sides. The ground 
beneath them was like ashes; the few scanty 
shrubs it bore were parched by the heat, and 
their leaves were withered. 

“A fair, pleasant valley,” said the groom, 
“how sweetly green and blooming everything 
looks, and how gently the stream murmurs as 
it runs along. It is just as if it were smiling on 
us with sparkling blue eyes!” 

Berghold shuddered! He rode rapidly on. It 
seemed as if a hot fever were consuming his 
body. He rode till the breathless horse stopped 
of his own accord. In the evening he sank as 
if stupefied on the miserable bed of the little 
inn, and fearful dreams tormented him. Thus 
passed the first day, and all the following ones, 
until he reached the boundary of his native re¬ 
gion, the edge of the mountains. 

Here he felt less torturing anxiety, the burn¬ 
ing heat in his bewildered brain diminished. He 
felt as if he had taken a cooling drink after a 
long, feverish thirst. He was obliged to pass 
near the mountain lake. 

“ Were it my death, my destruction,” said he, 
“I will go there where she dwells. I will sum¬ 
mon her, she shall punish me, destroy me. I 
still possess her ring, her last fearful present, at 
least its power is not destroyed. She must ap¬ 
pear to me, let it be in what threatening aspect 
it may.” 

He gave his horse to the attendant, and pur¬ 
sued on foot the difficult, overgrown, but well 
known path to the enchanted lake. Alas, it was 
no longer to be recognized by the lovely green of 
the banks, the fresh branches of the whispering 
trees! The lake no longer smiled on him, blue 
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and clear! It waves were dark and sullen with 
blood-red foam; the rocks were naked, and bar¬ 
ren and withered trees stretched their branches 
over the waters. Fearful sounds filled the air. 

Pale and trembling, Berghold approached the 
brink of the water, drew his ring from his finger 
and cried— 

“ Ella! Ella! oh, thou forsaken, deceived, un¬ 
happy one, come and avenge thyself upon me.” 

All was silent—only the hollow roaring con¬ 
tinued. Berghold threw the ring into the lake, 
and cried with a loud voice, “Ella! Ella! Ella! 
rise from thy waters and take vengeance on the 
faithless!” 

All was silent. 

Then he climbed the overhanging rock, and 
exclaimed—“well, if thou wilt not come up to 
me, I will descend to thee.” 

And he plunged forward into the deep waters, 
the waves closed above him, and he vanished. 

The groom waited hour after hour for his re¬ 
turn. The sun was near its setting, and a dark 
misgiving urged him to seek for his master. He 
tied the horses and entered among the moun¬ 
tains; he could easily track the footsteps on the 
fresh grass, and the dry earth that covered the 
rocks. He soon reached the lake; the waters 
were dark and much agitated; but the shores 
were green, and many shrubs grew on the dark 
bosom of the rocks. Weeping willows hung 
sorrowfully over the lake, and were reflected in 
its dismal waters. With a fearful presentiment 
the faithful groom approached nearer. There 
on the bank on a soft bed of turf, he discovered 
the inanimate body of his master. He lay still, 
like one sleeping. His features smiled; pearly 
drops of water trickled from his locks, yet they 
fell gracefully, as if arranged by a loved hand 
over his brow and shoulders. The gently mur¬ 
muring water played about his feet. Notes 
of sadness were borne through the air, and as 
the evening twilight deepened, grey, cloud-like 
forms floated over the lake, and wailing sounds 
of lamentation issued from the waters and the 
heights above. 

The servant buried his master on the same 
spot where he had found him, and planted a 
cross upon the mound. Close by he built a 
little hut, where he lived as a pious, solitary 
being all his days. And there when the moon 
faintly lighted the darkness of midnight, he 
often saw a white veiled figure sit mourning 
upon the grave. 

But never since that day, however clearly the 
spring sky might look down upon it, however 
brightly the sun might shine, never has the lake 
regained its olear, mirror-like beauty. No one 
who lives among the mountains has seen the sun 
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or the stars of heaven reflected there, and no 
one knows the secrets its unfathomable depths 
conceal. 

TO MY MOTHER. 

BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 

Slumber seals the eyes of labor, 

Shuttle, forge, and wheel are still; 

Solemnly the shades of evening 
Crowd around the lonely hill. 

Rustling thro’ the faded lindens 
Comes the wood-breeze soft and low; 
Bringing back the thoughts of childhood, 

And the days of long ago. 

Back from memory’s shades recalling 
O’er a far and twilight land, 

Flowers of love to gild my journey 
Over life’s deceitful sand. 

Weary days, and labors many 

O’er my brow their shade have cast; 

And my heart hath known despondence, 

Mother, since we parted last. 

Still the wheels of Time move fleetly, 

And the world is still as cold, 

And the solemn lesson ever 
Is, that I am growing old. 

Yet from out the soul’s still chambers 
Sometimes breathes a thrilling tone, 

Like the voice of an immortal, 

“Toiler, hold thou nobly on!” 

And when evening’s dusky curtain 
Darkly wraps this rolling sphere, 

Over memory’s lustrous mirror 
Flits thy image, mother dear. 

Then as sound of welling fountains 
O’er the desert, dark and wild, 

To the faint, bewildered pilgrim 
Steals thy voice upon thy child. 

All the golden dreams of boyhood 
Forth to fresh existence start 
From the dim, forgotten fountains, 

And the twilight of my heart. 

All thy little acts of kindness, 

Care and tenderness, and love, 

On me fall like an evangel 
From the mansions far above. 

When unkindness gave me sorrow, 

How thy words were strong to cheer, 

Through the long, sad day of trial 
I remember, mother dear. 

Many a mountain looms between us, 

Many a league of wood and plain; 

Mine are long, dark hours of labor 
Ere I meet thy smile again. 

But if round the cherished fireside, 

Mother, we may meet no more, 

Love shall find its lasting guerdon 
On the brighter, better shore. 
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IS SHE A LADY? 

BT HARRY SUNDERLAND. 

“ Mrs. Tudor is a perfect lady,” said my wife 
to me one day, after having received a visit from 
the individual she named. * 

“ She may have the manners of a lady,” I re¬ 
plied, “ when abroad, but whether she be a lady 
at home or not, is more than I can tell. It is 
easy to put on the exterior of a lady; but to be a 
lady, is a very different thing.” 

“All that is true enough; but why do you 
connect such remarks with the name of Mrs. 
Tudor. Do you know anything to the contrary 
of her being a lady ?—a lady at home, as you 
say, for instance.” 

“ No, I can ’t say that I do; but, some how or 
other, I am a little inclined to be doubtful of the 
genuineness of Mrs. Tudor’s claims to being a 
lady. Once or twice I have thought that I per¬ 
ceived an air of superciliousness to persons who 
were considered inferior. This is a rigid, but 
true test of any one’s claims to being either a 
lady or a gentleman. No true lady is more care¬ 
ful of the feelings of those below her than she is 
of those who are upon an equality.” 

“But you only thought you saw this,” said 
my wife. 

“True, and my thoughts may be only a 
thought,” I returned, “and unjust to Mrs. 
Tudor, who may be as much of a lady at home 
and under all circumstances, as she appears to 
be when abroad.” 

“What she is, I have not the least doubt,” 
said my wife. 

I never altogether fancied this Mrs. Tudor, 
although Mrs. Sunderland liked her very much. 
Before we built our new house, Mrs. Tudor did 
not know us, nfttwithstanding the fact that our 
pews had adjoined for two or three years. But 
after that event Mrs. Tudor found out that we 
had an existence, and became uncommonly gra¬ 
cious with my wife. 

Not long after I had spoken out my mind in 
regard to Mrs. Tudor, that lady, in company 
with her husband, paid us a visit one. evening, 
and after sitting an hour, invited us to come 
around and take tea with them on a certain 
evening in the ensuing week. 

When the time came, as we had accepted the 
invitation, we went. We found about a dozen 
persons assembled, half of whom were entire 
strangers to us. Among these I soon perceived 
that there were two or three who, in the eyes of 
Mrs. Tudor, were a little superior to her other 
guests. On our entrance, we were introduced 
to them first, and with particular formality, our 


lady hostess pronouncing their names in a very 
distinct manner, while her articulation of ours 
was so low that they were scarcely, if at all, 
heard. During the hour that passed before tea 
was announced, Mrs. Tudor confined her atten¬ 
tions almost exclusively to these two or three 
individuals, who were evidently persons of more 
consequence than the rest of us. So apparent 
was all this, that most of those who were in the 
room, instead of joining in the conversation, sat 
looking at the more favored guests. 

“ They must be persons of some importance,” 
I could not help saying to my wife in an under 
tone, in which her quick ear detected something 
of sarcasm. 

“For mercy’s sake, Mr. Sunderland!” she re¬ 
plied, in a voice that only reached my own ear: 
“don’t make remarks upon any of the com¬ 
pany.” 

If she had said—“it is not gentlemanly to 
do so,” she could not have conveyed what she 
wished to utter, more distinctly than she did. 

I felt the force of her reproof, but could not 
resist the inclination I felt to reply. 

“We have so good an example of what is 
polite and genteel, that it is not to be wondered 
if we profit a little.” 

“ Mr. Sunderland 1 Why, will you!” My wife 
seemed distressed. 

I said no more on the subject, content with 
having let her know that I was noticing the 
conduct of her perfect lady. I believe, if I 
could have seen her thoughts, that among them 
I would have detected this one among the rest; 
that it wasn’t exactly fair and gentlemanly in 
me to remind her so promptly of the error she 
had probably committed in her estimate of Mrs. 
Tudor’s character. 

Fully absorbed as she was in showing atten¬ 
tions to her more favored guests, Mrs. Tudor 
did not perceive the cold, uncomfortable, un¬ 
social feeling that had crept over the rest of her 
company. 

• Tea was at last announced. I felt relieved 
at this, and so, I perceived, did most of those 
around me. At the tea-table I expected to find 
Mrs. Tudor more general in her attentions. But 
no. These favored ones were served first, and 

“ Mrs.-will you have this ?” and “ Mrs. 

-will you have that ?” were almost exclu¬ 
sively confined to three persons at the table. 
Mr. Tudor, I remarked, noticed this, for he 
exerted himself in order to make all the rest 
feel at ease, which he succeeded in doing to a 
great extent. 

Waiting upon the table was a female domestic, 
a young girl of good manners and appearance. 
To her Mrs. Tudor uniformly spoke in away that 
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must have been felt as peculiarly disagreeable. ^ 
The blandest smile, and the most winning ex- ? 
pression of voice, would instantly change when s 
Lucy was addressed, to a cold, supercilious look, s 
and an under tone of command. Several times s 
I saw the blood mount to the girl’s forehead, as s 
a word or tone more marked and offensive than s 
usual, would be given so loudly as to be per- \ 
ceived by all. Once or twice, at such times, I s 
could not resist a glance at Mrs. Sunderland, \ 
which was generally met with a slight, rebuking S 
contraction of her brow. \ 

Through the efforts of Mr. Tudor, who cer- > 
tainly did his part well, the tea-table party was j 
a good deal more social than had been the indi- s 
viduals composing it while in the parlor. The \ 
favored guests, notwithstanding the incense of- j 
fered them by our hostess, appeared in no way \ 
to esteem themselves as better than the rest, \ 
and as soon as opportunity was afforded them, > 
tried to be at home with every one. 5 

Once more in the parlors, and arranged there > 
by a kind of social crystalization, I perceived 
that Mrs. Tudor was sitting between two of the s 
ladies who were considered by her worthy of the 5 
most marked attention. There she sat,-during 
nearly the whole of the evening, except when s 
refreshments were introduced, when she accom- 5 
panied Lucy round the room, occasionally speak- S 
ing to her in a tone of offensive command or S 
cutting rebuke. s 

For one, I was glad when the time came to go l 
home, and I rather think that all present were as l 
much relieved, in getting away, as I was. > 

“ What is your opinion now ?” I said, triumph- \ 
antly, to Mrs. Sunderland, the moment we were j 
in the street. > 

“My opinion,” she replied, a little sharply, > 
“is, that you did not act, in several instances, J 
this evening, like a gentleman ! 99 > 

“I did not!” I spoke with affected surprise, ? 
only; for I thought I knew what it was she ) 
meant. > 

“No, I am sorry to say that you did not. i 
Nothing could have been more improper than ! 
the notice you took of what was passing. A \ 
true gentlemanly spirit would have led you to j 
look away from, rather than at the weakness of ! 
our hostess.” j 

“Look away from it, Mrs. Sunderland! How i 
could I do that, pray ? It was before my eyes j 
all the time.” j 

“You ought to have shut your eyes, then.” i 
“Nonsense.” j 

“Very far from it, Mr. Sunderland. You are \ 
ready enough to see the faults of other people.” j 
(In this, I must confess, my wife did not err | 
very much)—“but quite willing to shut your 


eyes to your own. Now, I think you acted just 
as bad as Mr. Tudor; and, in fact, worse.” 

“Worse! You are complimentary, Mrs. Sun¬ 
derland.” 

“I can’t help it if I am. Mrs. Tudor was 
carried away by her weakness -to conduct herself 
i$ an unlady-like manner; but you, with her ex¬ 
ample before your eyes, and in a mood to reflect, 
permitted yourself to remark upon her conduct 
in a way calculated to give pain.” 

“In the name of wonder, what are you driv¬ 
ing at Mrs. Sunderland! No one but you heard 
any remark I made.” 

“I wish I could think so.” 

“ Who, besides yourself, heard what I said ?” 

“Mr. Tudor.” 

“ Impossible!” 

“ He was sitting very near us when you so far 
forgot yourself as to notice, verbally, what was 
passing, and, I am well satisfied, either heard 
distinctly what was said, or enough to enable 
him understand the nature of you all said.” 

“ You are surely mistaken,” I said, feeling a 
good deal mortified, and perceiving much more 
clearly than I did before, the nature of my offence 
against good manners and propriety of conduct. 

“I wish I were. But I fear I am not. I 
know that Mr. Tudor looked around toward 
you suddenly, and I noticed that he was much 
more particular afterward in his attentions to 
the rest of the company. At table, you may 
have yourself remarked this.” 

“ Yes, I noticed it.” 

“And yet, even at the table, when he was 
doing his best, you again hurt his feelings.” 

“Me!” 

“Yes, you. When Mrs. Tudor spoke harshly 
to Lucy, or did something or other that you 
thought out of the way, you must look your 
sarcasm at me, notwithstanding the eyes of her 
husband were upon you.” 

“ But he didn’t see me, then.” 

“Yes, but he did. I saw him looking directly 
at you.” 

“ Oh, no! it cannot be.” I was unwilling to 
believe this. 

“I wish it were not so for my husband’s 
sake,” returned Mrs. Sunderland. “But the 
evidence of my senses I generally find it neces¬ 
sary to credit.” 

I must own that I felt considerably cut up, 
or out down, which ever is the most mortifying 
state to bo in. To look and whisper my cen¬ 
sure in company, I had thought no great harm, 
but now that 1 found I had been discovered in 
the act, I had a mortifying sense of its impro¬ 
priety. 

“ Well, anyhow,” I said,rallying myself, and 
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speaking with some lightness of tone. “It is 
clear that Mrs. Tudor is no lady, for all you 
thought her such a pattern card of gentility.” 

“And I have not the least doubt,” retorted 
my wife, “that it is equally clear to Mr. Tudor 
that you are no gentleman. So, oji that score, 
the account stands fairly balanced between the 
two families.” 

This was a pretty hard hit; and I felt a little 
“ riled up,” as the Yankees say, but I concluded 
that the uttering of a few sharp sayings to my 
wife, under the circumstances, would not prove 
my claim to being a gentleman, especially against 
the facts of the case, and so I cooled down, and 
walked home rather silently, and in not the best 
humor with myself. On the next morning, I 
took up a little book from my wife’s bureau, and 
sat down to look over it while waiting for the 
breakfast bell. It was a book of aphorisms, and 
I opened at once to a page where a leaf was 
turned down. A slight dot with a pencil directed 
my eyes to a particular line, which read— 

“He who lives in a glass house shouldn’t 
throw stones’’ 

I am not sure that Mrs. Sunderland turned 
down that leaf in the book, and marked the 
sentiment for my especial benefit; though I 
strongly suspected her. At any rate, I deemed 
it best not to ask the question. 


’TIS SWEET. 

BY CAROLINE E. TIMLOW. 

*T is sweet when in this weary world 
The cloud of sadness darkly lowers; 

When from the spirit joy departs 
With all its sunlight and its flowers; 

To lift from earth the tear-dimm’d eye, 

And see amid the gloom above 

A seraph watcher hovering near, 

With cheering smiles and words of love. 

’T is sweet when all our cherished dreams 
Of brightness have forever fled; 

When all that made life beautiful 
Lies low reposing, cold and dead; 

To think there is a land of light 
Far from earth’s sadness and its gloom, 

Where Pleasure’s smile unclouded glows, 
And Hope’s bright flowers forever bloom. 

When bitter words from lips are breathed, 
And heart from heart has coldly turned, 

And neither found that deathless love 
For which in vain the spirit yearned; 

Oh! sweet to think there is a Heaven, 

Where care no more may cloud the breast, 

Where every soul that enters there 
Shall find a blissful, glorious rest. 


THE WINDOW OF DESPAIR. 

A FRENCH STORY. 

We were just out of college, and determined, 
for the last time, to have one of those pleasant 
little parties which the first Thursday in every 
month had, for the last eight years, successively 
ushered in with so much merriment. The ear 
came for us, and, laden with prizes, we jumped 
in, and were received the same evening at the 
castle of Sauvebmuf by the family of our friend 
and comrade, Leon de L-. 

Leon’s father was a little, lively, old man; I 
fancy I can see him now, seated at the long 
table, which was always lengthened to suit the 
number of guests. Toward the end of supper, 
Mr. L- amused himself by telling our for¬ 

tunes. 

“You, Armnnd,” said he, to a great fellow 
with a profusion of light curls, “you shall be 
seated upon the fleur-de-lis. You will wear a 
long, flowing robe. I will bet a bottle of Cahors 
that you will be a judge.” 

This prophecy excited our mirth; for, indeed, 
Armand was more of the nature of an epicurean 
than of the future judge in the council chamber. 

I accepted the bet. If Mr. L-, were alive 

now, I should lose it, for Armand is an attorney. 

“ Done!” cried the old man, “ but as we must 
wait some time before it can be decided, I will, 
in the meantime, bring up one bottle out of my 
cellar, which I know you will like. It has been 
forty years there. Think of that, my young 
fellows.” He got up and took a candle, and we 
all prepared to accompany him. 

The cellar where he kept his wine was a 
large, vaulted room, similar to the vaults at 
Saint Denis’s Church. At the farther end was 
a little Gothic door, entirely black. Barrels 
were laid along the walls, but a skilful eye 
soon discovered that this was not the original 
destination of the apartment. The pavement, 
although now unequal and broken, had been of 
smooth stone. 

The old man was pleased with our surprise 
and admiration; he seated himself on an empty 
cask, and raised his candle so as to show every 
portion to the best advantage. And then the 
legend! for what old vaulted room had not one? 
The following is Mr. L-’s story. 

After the wars with Holland, the youngest son 
of the Marquis de Sauvebceuf returned to this 
castle, (belonging to his father) and resolved to 
pass the remainder of his days in retirement and 
repose, after a somewhat disorderly youth. He 
was a gallant officer, and handled the sword and 
the lyre equally well, and was a great favorite 
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with the ladies of his time, and, moreover, a 
great spend-thrift. 

The evening of his arrival he retired to his 
sleeping-room about eleven o’clock. Soon after 
all was quiet in the castle. The officer alone 
did not sleep; he who had been accustomed to 
the noise and uproar of the nights at Versailles, j 
was disturbed by the silence around him. The > 
moon was shining brightly, he opened his win- > 
dow and looked abroad on the landscape beneath j 
him. j 

“The window of despair?” interrupted Leon, j 

“Hush!” said his father, “I say he opened a j 
window, no matter which one. He was occu- ! 
pied in this manner, when, a little after mid- ! 
night, on the other side of the river, behind a j 
clump of trees, he saw a white robe float in the j 
wind, and a female figure walked slowly along j 
the bank. The officer rubbed his eyes, and felt, j 
certainly, no inclination to go to bed yet. With j 
caution, so as not to be observed, he descended j 
the staircase, unarmed and bare-headed, and \ 
arrived at the gate leading to the water. For¬ 
tunately a little boat was tied to a tree; he 
jumped in, and a few strokes of the oar brought 
him to the other side. The lady in white was j 
there still. She turned toward him, and then $ 
continued her rambling, quickening her pace a \ 
little as she beheld the officer following her. He 
went on until at last she led him to the top of 
the Arseme Hill. When he arrived here he i 
heard a confused noise of trumpets, cries to 
battle, the clashing of arms, and tramping of 
horses, and although the moon shone clear, he 
could see nothing. Terrified and wearied, the < 
young man sank to the ground. All that was 
known of him afterward was that he never ap¬ 
peared again under the banner of Louis XIV. 
He took orders and entered the church. He j 
even became afterward an Abbe, no slight honor 
at that period, for the Abbes of Chancelade was < 
always mitred and crosiered like a bishop.” j 

Saying this, the old man opened the little j 
Gothic door I have mentioned, and we beheld \ 
an empty tomb, more modern than the sur- S 
rounding architecture. On the tomb was placed j 
a figure in stone of a mitred Abbot, in tolerable \ 
preservation, notwithstanding the destructive \ 
and sacreligious habits of the times. On the < 
wall we deciphered, but with great difficulty, < 
the escutcheon of Sauvebceuf, without arms or j 
crown, and some pious inscriptions. 

From one corner of this little apartment, Mr. j 

L-took a bottle of wine, and we bade adieu ;! 

to the lordly sepulchre of the house of Sauve- 
bcEuf. On our return into the dining-room, we ; 
pressed the old man so anxiously for more de- ;! 
tails upon this interesting subject, that he sent 


to his library for an old journal in manuscript, 
and read as follows s— 

Toward the close of the thirteenth century, 
the Lord of Sauvebceuf, whose ancestors built 
this castle, was engaged in a war with two 
neighboring, barons, those of Losse and Mon- 
tignac. Sauvebceuf had a very pretty daughter; 
this young lady fell in love with the Baron de 
Losse. One day, when he was permitted to visit 
at her father’s castle, he mounted his horse and 
descended the grand staircase backward. The 
gentleman also loved her very much, but soon 
saw a fearful rival in the person of Montignac, 
who managed to enlist de Losse in a war with 
Sauvebceuf, and by that means to farther his 
own plans. 

A great battle was fought at Sauvebceuf, 
where the Baron de Losse was killed, people 
said, by Montignac. It is certain, however, 
that he returned home with Sauvebceuf, who 
struck him on the shoulder, and called him 
“ son-in-law.” 

The next day, in the midst of the merry¬ 
making, an old woman, pale and trembling, 
entered the banquetting hall. “Sire,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ there is an end to weddings and re¬ 
joicings, your daughter has thrown herself out 
of the window into the river, which flows so 
fast and so black between the rocks!” 

At this sudden news, the Sire de Montignac 
was so overcome that he swallowed three pints 
of wine, one after another. As to Sauvebceuf, 
he swore he would make a pilgrimage to Jeru¬ 
salem, and be slain under its walls, but it is not 
known if he accomplished his vow. 

As to the truth of this story, it is indisputable. 
The window of despair exists yet. It is on the 
north side of the castle, two leagues from the little 
village of Montignac, and the castle of Losse, on 
the high Vezere rock, where the waters flows so 
fast and so black, between the rocks, p. h. s. 


DAY PICTURES. 

I. NOON. 

Now stands the sun at noon: 

Glimmers the meadow, 

But ’neath the cool leaves soon 
Lie we in shadow. 

Here with our simple meal 
Spread out before us, 

List we the old mill wheel 
Thundering its chorus. 

II. EVENING. 

Summer day, so fair and bright! 

Thou ’rt by zephyr hurried 
Down into the lap of night, 

’Mong thy rose-leaves buried. e. h. 
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THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION.* 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Lucy Jones slept deeply all night, for her 
fatigue had been so great that even anxiety 
failed to overpower it. But the first breath of 
morning aroused her, and after that sweet mo¬ 
ment of prayer which seems holiest when taken 
from the first hours of the day, she went down 
to her household duties blooming and refreshed. 
The massive old tea-kettle was already stream¬ 
ing and kissing over the fire, and Lucy was upon 
her knees, shading her cheek with one hand, 
while the other held a slice of half toasted bread 
before the embers, when her father came in. 
Never had she seen his step more buoyant, or 
his eyes more bright. 

“A mouthful of breakfast, child,” he said, 
stooping to kiss the fair girl’s forehead, as she 
turned her face with an inquiring look upon 
him; “and then bring out my Sunday clothes, 

I must be gone again. Did I not say that the 
innocent should be righted ?” 

“What have you seen, father—what has hap¬ 
pened?” cried Lucy, lifting the plate of toast 
from before the fire between her now trembling 
hands. “ I can see by your eyes—by your whole 
face that something has happened. What is it, 
father ?” 

“What should you say?” cried the old man, j 
planting his rifle in a corner of the room: “ what J 
should you think if I had seen them all—the 
whole gang of robbers, with that young villain 
at their head, rioting with wine, and fruit, and 
game over the young lord’s plate—what would 
you think of that, Lucy ?” 

“But where, father; how did it all happen; 
how could you have seen all this ?” 

“Did I not say that he would find me a hound 
upon the track? I watched his window; I fol¬ 
lowed him after he had stole through it, away 
up the valley, and across the moor to the old 
tower among the hills—that is their den. I 
saw them all there last night—three besides 
Hyatt-—all the plate too—I heard every word 
that passed among them. Now give me a cup 
of tea, Lucy, and get my things ready as I eat 
breakfast. I must find Manson’s lawyer and 
tell him all this. Another week, Lucy, and 
John shall be in his cottage again, while that 
young scamp takes his turn at the dungeon and 
shackles.” 

* Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 
1847, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court for the Southern District of New York 

Vol. xn.—15 


“ Oh, father!—and you will have done this— 
you will have set him free, his honest name 
clear of reproach, his faith in a just Providence 
| stronger than ever. This is happiness, the 
sweetest, dearest that I ever knew!” 

And with the bright tears rolling down her 
face, Lucy flung her arms around the old man, 
and kissed his forehead and his brown cheek. 

“Not yet, Lucy: don’t thank me yet, the 
work is only half done,” cried the old man, 
cheerfully, and patting her head with his large 
hand. “Wait till Manson is out of prison, and 
that young villain in; wait till the whole nest 
of them are sent beyond seas; then—then,Lucy, 
we will have a day of thanksgiving, and a wed¬ 
ding day all in one!” 

You should have seen how beautiful Lucy 
Jones was as her father uttered these words— 
how her cheeks bloomed out beneath the tears 
that trembled over them like drops upon an 
almond flower. You should have seen all this 
—the quick drooping of her white eyelids, the 
reddening of the lips, and the pleasant little 
tremor in which she was thrown—only to have 
had the faintest idea of the lovely picture she 
would have made while leaning upon the shoul¬ 
der of that stalwart old man. I only wish that 

> instead of this warm pen I had Huntington’s 
j pencil to lay in the tints for you. 

> Half an hour before, Lucy would not have 
\ blushed at the mention of John Manson and 
| her wedding day, she was all too anxious for 

those sweet emotions that only evanesce from 
a happy heart like the sparkle from an overflow¬ 
ing goblet. But now that she had fair hopes 
that her lover’s peril was over, the heroine 
went out from her soul. Her modesty, so be¬ 
coming—her blushes so glowing and bright—all 
came back, and she would have found it much 
easier to have stood up by Manson’s side on his 
trial, than to have looked for one moment into 
her old father’s eyes. 

So without a word of reply the young girl stole 
away to her work again, and was marvelously 
busy in the pantry, and around that ponderous 
old tea-kettle that sat upon its nest of flame, and 
kept singing on like a Phoenix rejoicing over the 
ashes that had given it birth. Marvelously busy 
and exceedingly beautiful was Lucy just then. 

The old man glanced at her occasionally from 
beneath his heavy brows, and a grim smile stole 
over his lips. At last he arose briskly, and went 
into another room to change his clothes that bore 
many a rough testimony to the adventures of the 
night. When he came forth again Lucy had pre¬ 
pared a package of bread and cheese, which she 
placed in his ample pocket, and pressing another 
draught of ale on the old man, saw him depart 
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with tearful eyes that blended sweetly with the j 
smile that hope and gratitude sent every moment 
from her warm heart to the glowing lip. 

She stood a moment hesitating, trembling, 
and then with a glow that flushed her face like 
a rose, ran through the honeysuckle porch and 
overtook her father as he crossed the garden. 

“ Father !” 

The old man turned and looked kindly upon 
her. 

“ You—you will see him. He is so depressed, 
so miserable. If you could but bring yourself 
to-” 

“Nay—nay, I must not tell him all till we 
are quite sure of catching the rogues. It might 
lift his hopes to disappoint him,” said the old 
man. 

“It was not that, father; but—but if you 
would but say that your own prejudice against 
him was removed; that, cleared or condemned, 
you will give your child to him. Oh, father, it 
would be such a comfort in his prison 1” 

Lucy began to cry as she spoke; her hands 
were clasped, and in that pretty attitude she 
looked so earnest and lovely, that the old man 
could not, if he wished, have denied her. 

“Yes, yes—do not doubt it—I will say every 
thing that you ask. He is a fine fellow, Lucy, 
and I was an old brute to treat him as I did. 
Now give me a kiss, child, and stop crying. 
There, bless thee—bless thee! I will come 
back with good news.” 

The park-keeper went his way, and Lucy re¬ 
turned to the house, blessing the stout old man 
in her heart of hearts. 

It was a long morning’s walk which the old 
man had undertaken, atid disappointment met 
him at the termination. For when he entered 
the town where Manson was awaiting his trial, 
and sought the lawyer who had taken charge of 
the case, he found that personage somewhat in¬ 
credulous of the story he came to relate. But 
there was something so earnest about the old 
man that—notwithstanding the marvelous na¬ 
ture of his tale—the lawyer could not wholly 
reject it; and at last, after much solicitation, 
and a promise of ample payment from the wit¬ 
ness, he consented to return home with the 
park-keeper, and aid in searching the ruined 
tower for the stolen treasure. 

After a hasty visit to the jail, where the park- 
keeper left hope and sunshine behind him, the 
old man was taken into the lawyer’s chaise, and 
driven across the country to the mountain tower. 

There the old ruin stood, in its ivy mantle, 
quiet and picturesque as if nothing but rooks 
had inhabited it for centuries. A single horse 
track was indeed found beneath the tree where 


Hyatt had tied his horse the night before; but 
this was the only vestige of his nocturnal visit 
that could be traced outside the ruin. This evi« 
dence, slight as it was, only served to strengthen 
the confidence which the lawyer was beginning 
to feel in the singular narrative of his companion, 
and he entered the tower with considerable ani¬ 
mation. 

It was a rude structure enough, and its state 
of dilapidation, when revealed by the daylight, 
made the old man tremble for the danger he had 
braved in exploring it in darkness. The walls 
on every side were rugged and broken—the clifts 
choked up with moss, and fringed with creeping 
plants. Through the loop-hole windows' rich 
masses of ivy vines had forced themselves, and 
streamed down the walls a host of emerald ban¬ 
ners, rustling and swaying to the wind—and 
there was the old staircase curving around the 
wall, broken, tottering, and perilous even to 
look upon. Half the stone blocks that composed 
it had given way, and cumbered the ground on 
which the park-keeper and his companion stood: 
but the flooring overhead was more perfect, and 
after a moment’s hesitation the lawyer consented 
to follow Jones as he mounted toward it along 
the disjointed staircase. 

The old man, whose courage never wavered, 
turned from time to time, in order to aid or direct 
the footsteps of his more timid companion, who, 
nevertheless, reached the platform pale as death, 
and ready to abuse himself, and especially the 
park-keeper for the peril of his condition. 

Jones easily found the wall which had afforded 
him concealment the night before, and pointed 
out the heap of fresh moss that he had torn from 
the crevices. His companion pushed open a door 
that seemed to have been recently hung, and 
entered the chamber which we have already de¬ 
scribed. 

It was entirely empty, save a block or two of 
rough stone—not a vestige of the table, plate, or 
anything pertaining to the revel over night was 
to be detected. They searched in every corner, 
lifted the stones, and investigated each nook or 
crevice large enough to conceal a goblet, but all 
in vain. No trace of the stolen plate presented 
itself; a broken twig of ivy, and a few scorched 
leaves, where the lamps had hung, was all the 
proof that the disappointed old man could point 
out that his story had not been a fabrication 
from beginning to end. But these were some¬ 
thing with a man whose life had been spent in 
tracing important facts from almost impalpable 
evidence, and once upon the scent, this old hound 
of the law was not easily driven from the chase. 

“Let us search—let us search, friend Jones,” 
he said, with great animation, tearing aside the 
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ivy with his hands,hoping to discover some nook 
in the wall. “This fairy tale of yours must end 
in a golden treasure. Come, wrench away that 
huge vine; we will not move till the walls are 
laid bare from roof to floor.” 

The old lawyer was as good as his word; but 
when the rude stones were dismantled, and all 
their naked age exposed, it was only to result 
in disappointment. No hiding place was found, 
nothing to direct the search or create suspicion. 

Still the two resolute men would not be dis¬ 
couraged ; they went from nook to nook, from 
corner to corner of the old ruin, till all the upper 
part had been thoroughly explored; then they 
crept down the stairs, peering into crevices, and 
examining every stone as they went along, till 
nothing but the ground floor remained. This 
was cumbered with fragments of the ruin that 
had fallen from above; heaps of mortar, large 
stones, and all the accumulated litter of cen¬ 
turies, seemed to defy their search. Still they 
began laboring among the appalling mass, heav¬ 
ing aside great blocks of granite, and penetrating 
into each cavity that presented itself, till the 
night came on. Nothing was found, and the 
Whole ruin had been thoroughly explored. 

Disheartened, but not altogether in despair, 
the two men abandoned their search and de¬ 
scended the mountain. Entering the lawyer’s 
chaise that had been left at the foot of the ascent, 
they drove across the moor, and it was not long 
after the night set in when Lucy Jones was 
startled by the appearance of her father and a 
strange guest. 

i/ln his conversation with the lawyer, Jones 
had been faithful to the confidence of his child. 
Not a word had crossed his lips of the mutual 
attachment that existed between her and the 
prisoner; hut the old barrister was a quick ob¬ 
server, and while he sat in the park-keeper’s 
easy chair apparently lost in a fit of musing, 
but in truth watching every look and motion of 
the beautiful girl, his conclusions were speedily 
drawn. He could not be deceived in the rising 
blush, the look of keen interest, and the invo¬ 
luntary start that followed each mention of the 
prisoner’s name. 

“Hem,” mused the old lawyer, “so here lies 
the secret of it all. This pretty girl loves the 
handsome young robber; my stout old friend 
here doats on the girl, and so this fine story of 
the feast of gold has been invented between 
them. By my honor I have been playing day 
laborer in that old tower to a pretty purpose. 
I dare say the pretty minx is laughing at me in 
her heart all the time, demure as she looks, but 
they shall pay for it. By Jove, I will strip the old 
fellow’s stocking of every piece he has hoarded 


in it. If this story is made up he shall pay for 
it!” 

Still the old lawyer was not quite sure. The 
girl looked so innocent, so touchingly lovely, 
that it was hard even for his suspicious nature 
to judge harshly of her; and there was the old 
father with stern passions written over his face, 
but honest in every lineament. It was no easy 
matter to believe either of these persons capable 
of falsehood and fraud, still the park-keeper’s 
story was a very marvelous one, and the proofs 
of its truth meagre indeed. 

“ And so my pretty girl,” said the lawyer, 
drawing up to the repast which Lucy had pre¬ 
pared, and helping himself to a slice of fragrant 
bacon, with a golden egg reposing lusciously 
upon it; “and so there seems to be a pretty fair 
chance that these crabbed laws of ours will hang 
or transport your lover one of these fine days.” 

Lucy started at the abrupt speech, and her 
cheek blanched, while the game-keeper looked 
up with stern reproof on his countenance. 

“I trust not. Indeed I hope you do not think 
they will condemn him,” said Lucy, in a tremu¬ 
lous voice. “ The laws do not punish an inno¬ 
cent man. That is impossible!” 

The old lawyer smiled; the simplicity with 
which that young creature acknowledged her 
connexion with the prisoner quite disarmed his 
suspicion. 

“ The laws are not always so considerate as 
you seem to think,” he said; “ people must not 
only be innocent, but must prove themselves so. 
Tut, tut, girl, you need not turn so white—we 
shall all do our best to get this handsome young 
fellow off. Perhaps something may be made 
out of this adventure of last night. It looks 
visionary enough now, but still evidence does 
sometimes spring up in Btranger places.” 

The old park-keeper looked at his visitor, and 
instantly detected the half doubting expression 
of his face when he alluded to their search in the 
tower. For a moment a crimson glow gathered 
around the old man’s eye-brows, and it was with 
a struggle that he kept down the indignation 
that swelled in his heart with the thought that 
his word was in anything doubted. 

“His innocence shall be made clear as the 
sun at noonday. I will stand up in court and 
take oath to every word that has been said to 
you,” he exclaimed, with emphasis. 

“ And they will shut you up as a lunatic for 
your pains,” was the reflection of the old law¬ 
yer, but he only answered, “we must think 
about that—we must think well of it. That 
part of your story about abstracting the keys 
and entering the house, might bring your own 
neck into danger if the court should give it the 
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least credit. No man is bound to criminate 
himself.” 

“ But this youth is the son of my old friend. 
I tell you, sir, he shall be freed from this charge, 
though my confession should send me to the 
colonies—nay, to the gallows!” 

“All wrong—all wrong. Tt would be legal 
suicide, I tell you,” replied the lawyer, cutting 
a slice of bread with great deliberation. “ Besides, 
my impetuous friend, they would only set you 
down as an accomplice, and transport or hang 
you and the young fellow together, so do not 
venture on that ground without good, legal 
advise!” 

“I will tell the truth,” cried Jones,resolutely 
—“the whole truth—nothing but the truth, and 
they can make the most of it.” 

“Very well—very well, I have not the least 
objection! If you have a fancy for colonial life, 
or a lunatic asylum, it is 4 all the same to me— 
only what is to become of this pretty girl when 
her father and lover are both taken beyond 
seas ?” 

The old park-keeper looked up at his daugh¬ 
ter, and his firm lip began to quiver. 

“ She would go with them; their home should 
be hers, and, where they died, there would she 
be buried,” said the noble girl, drawing close to 
her father, and laying a hand upon his shoulder. 

The old man turned his eyes from that fair, 
young face to the lawyer, the latter remarked 
that they were full of tears. 

“Well, well,” he said, rising to conceal the 
moisture that crept over his own vision—“we 
must not let things come to that pass! Now, 
my pretty girl, show me where I am to sleep, 
and I will think the matter over between your 
lavendered sheets. It shall go hard if we can¬ 
not untangle this mystery.” 

Lucy took up a light, and leading the way to 
a bed-room that opened from the kitchen, un¬ 
closed the door for her guest. 

“Good night,” said the lawyer, turning to 
receive the lamp, and warmly shaking the little 
hand that presented it. “ I shall be off at peep 
of day; your father must have a sharp eye on 
the young scamp down in the village yonder, 
and come to me every day or two with the news. 
Keep a good heart, girl—keep a good heart!” 

With these cheering words, the lawyer shut 
himself in the neat little room which was appro¬ 
priated to him for the night. 

“Upon my word a charming little house¬ 
keeper!” he mused, glancing at the pure muslin 
curtain, and the snow white bed with, its linen 
sheets turned down ready to receive him; “and 
tho old man too—that is a wild story—but I 
can’t look him in the face and believe it all a 


sham for the life of me. Now if we could but 
delay the trial till after the rendezvous which he 
says these robbers have made; were the story 
more probable it might be done; but I should 
only get laughed at as it is. Upon my word it 
is a singular case, and I can but make the best 
of it for the sake of that lovely child if nothing 
more.” 

While these reflections were passing through 
the lawyer’s brain, he wound up his watch, 
placed it carefully beneath the snowy pillow, 
and proceeding to take off his garments, stepped 
into bed. Before Lucy Jones had breathed her 
evening prayer in the little chamber above stairs 
her guest was sound asleep. 

It was the tenth day after Thomas Jones’ 
adventure at the tower, and the trial oif young 
Manson was ordered peremptorily. His lawyer 
had succeeded in having it put off from time to 
time; but now the court was within two days 
of the end of its time, and no further delay could 
be obtained. 

The hour at length came, and the court was 
crowded—for the amount of the robbery, the 
high character which the prisoner had hitherto 
borne, with his firm denial of guilt—had ex¬ 
cited more than the ordinary degree of curiosity 
elicited in such cases. Through this crowd of 
people young Manson was brought and arraigned 
before the open court. Nothing could be more 
proper than his demeanor. It blended all the 
dignity of innocence with that keen distress 
which the ignominy of his situation was calcu¬ 
lated to excite. His cheek was pale; now and 
then his fine eyes would sink beneath the broad 
gaze of the multitude, but this natural embar¬ 
rassment had no shadow of guilt about it; and 
when he was called upon to answer “ guilty or 
not guilty,” those eyes were turned full upon 
the jury, and his voice sounded full and clear 
through the whole room. 

“Not guilty!” and so the prisoner was put 
upon his defence. 

It seemed as if nothing could save him. The 
proofs of guilt were so overpowering as link 
after link was added to the chain of evidence 
that seemed to coil around him like a serpent, 
and threaten in the end to crush him to death. 
The prisoner’s cheek grew still more pallid as 
the appearances of his guilt accumulated. His 
own friends—those who had known him from 
infancy, seemed destined—against their own 
will—to accomplish his condemnation. The 
old house-keeper from the manor house wept 
like a child, as she testified to his anxious and 
hurried manner when she sent to consult him 
regarding some household matters on the night 
of the robbery. “The business upon which she 
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desired his counsel occupied them some time,” j 
she said, V and from the beginning he seemed un- ‘ 
usually restive and absent-minded, making more ! 
than one effort to depart, and seeming greatly ; 
annoyed when she continued to detain him.” ; 
He had left the manor house rather late in the : 
evening, she testified, and that was the last ac- : 
count she could give of his movements during 
the night. She testified that the prisoner alone 
had the keys to those rooms not inhabited during 
the lord’s absence, and that no other person 
could obtain access to the plate closet without 
breaking through the door. 

Two of the house servants corroborated this 
testimony; and one of them added that instead 
of going toward his own cottage when he left 
the manor house, Manson bad gone in an oppo- : 
site direction. He knew this because, the night 
being very beautiful, he had been tempted to 
walk forth after the prisoner took his leave at 
the door. The man asserted that while saun- ; 
tering about in the moonlight he had seen Man- ! 
son walking rapidly across the lawn and enter < 
the park. The witness, without any definite ! 
reason, followed in the same direction, and after ; 
wandering about among the trees, was turning < 
his steps homeward when he was startled by the j 
sound of voices in an adjacent hollow. The < 
sound was hushed as he approached the spot, j 
but he had distinctly counted the figures of three j 
men gliding away through the trees. < 

The man continued to relate that he should \ 
have been startled by the appearance of so many < 
persons near the house in the night time, but | 
that he supposed them to be some friends of < 
Manson’s from the village, who had probably j 
been waiting while he was at the manor house. \ 
“ This,” the man said, “ accounted to his mind j 
for the anxiety Manson had manifested to get j 
away; and he thought no more of the matter \ 
till after the robbery. Then he had made in- ] 
quiries at the village—but could find no inhabi- j 
tant who had been near the manor house that l 
night, nor had any person seen Manson at the 
village.” 

All this bore fearfully against the prisoner, 
his case grew more and more hopeless. He felt \ 
that all around believed him guilty. He could 
not lift his eye without meeting the reproachful 
glance of some old friend. It was worse than j 
the bitterness of death. He was innocent, and j 
yet his courage gave way; big drops started on 
his forehead, and he turned despondingly around j 
in search of one familiar face which would not j 
accuse him. It was there! With her veil thrown 
back, and her blue eyes bent tenderly upon him, 
sat Lucy Jones, the noble girl who was pledged j 
to become his wife, even though all the multitude 1 
15* 


around should join in branding him as a felon. 
How pale and anxious she looked, and yet how 
full of tender resolution were those soft eyes! 
Every lineament of that beautiful face beamed 
with holy compassion, and confidence so pure 
that an angel might have worn the expression 
without impairing the glory of his countenance. 
And there stood the old park-keeper, resolute 
but anxious, with a thrill of the keenest anguish 
now and then sweeping away the stern com¬ 
posure from his countenance. His eyes were 
turned at intervals upon the prisoner; and his 
fingers, at such times, would take a firmer grip 
on his cane, and the stout walking stick vibrated 
to the emotions that agitated him. 

When Manson saw these two beings standing 
there in the court, and thought that they were 
the only persons among the multitude who be¬ 
lieved him innocent, his firmness gave way, and 
dropping his forehead upon his locked hands, he 
stealthily wiped away the tears that were un¬ 
manning him. 

That moment, the old woman who took charge 
of his cottage, was brought to the witness stand. 
The people whispered that something yet more 
startling was to be developed, or the prisoner 
would not have been so agitated all of a sudden. 
The poor old woman had but little to say, and 
that she spoke with tearful reluctance. “ Man- 
son had left the cottage sometime after night 
fall,” she said, “and she saw no more of him 
till the next day. She slept on the ground floor, 
and went to bed early, but remained awake, 
thinking that Manson would return. She had 
been in bed, perhaps, an hour, when a noise in 
the chamber above surprised her. It lasted but 
a moment, and then she distinctly heard a rust¬ 
ling in a cherry tree near the window, and the 
sound of cautious footsteps stealing away from 
the house. Some time after, it might be an 
hour or perhaps two, she heard Manson come 
in through the outer room and go up stairs. 
This was all that she could tell of his move¬ 
ments.” Then came the persons who had found 
the pieces of plate buried beneath a vine that 
overrun the prisoner's cottage, and here the 
counsel for the crown rested his case. Poor 
Manson, he had scanty evidence to offer in op¬ 
position to this array of facts. What was his 
previous good character against the appearances 
that thickened darkly around him ? Who could 
he call upon to prove that the interval be¬ 
tween leaving the manor house and retiring to 
his cottage, had been spent in hurrying to the 
park-keeper’s cottage to keep tryst with its 
lovely inmate, and to find the house shut up, 
and darkness all around ? Who would prove 
that the time he had spent in attempting to 
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arouse the fair girl, and in wandering along the / 
river’s brink for the mere pleasure of gazing j 
upon the roof that sheltered him. S 

He had told Lucy of this, and she believed j 
him; but who else would be found to place ! 
faith in the statement of an accused man? His i 
heart grew faint as the time approached for his j 
defence. He could not find courage to look J 
upon the sweet face ever turned toward his. It ! 
was a moment of terrible depression; his con- j 
sciousness of innocence seemed but a poor sup- j 
port then. In agony of spirit he groaned aloud, i 
The sound of his agony smote upon the game- j 
keeper’s heart. The cane shook more violently j 
beneath his hands, and forcing a passage to the j 
old lawyer who seemed about to arise, he whis- t 
pered— \ 

“Now—now I can keep silent no longer. I i 
will speak I” i 

“Go back to your place for an old fool,” was < 
the counsellor’s reply; “wait till you are called j 
for. It is a wise man that knows when to speak i 
and when to hold his tongue.” I 

While he was saying this the lawyer had not < 
changed his position, or looked upon the agitated 
old man. No one would have thought that he 
was at all interested in what was passing. 

“But,” persisted Jones. 

“But,” repeated the other, calmly twisting a 
piece of tape around some papers. “ Go back 
to your seat and hold your tongue, or I shall 
take a fancy to knock you down in the court 
room.” 

The park-keeper did not quite obey this good 
natured rudeness, but he submitted to the most 
important injunction that of holding his tongue, 
and kept his place in restive silence. j 

The lawyer seemed in no hurry to open his 
case. It took him a long time to arrange his \ 
papers, and turn down the leaves in his sheep- j 
skin books. At last he arose, took out his watch, s 
smiled a little on finding it later than he had S 
supposed, and opened his address to the court, j 
Nothing so irrevelant had ever fallen from his 
lips before. He talked about everything but his l 
case; grew poetical then prosy; then dashed off S 
in a display of wit that seemed quite uncalled s 
for in so grave a case, but which kept all around j 
in a state of delighted attention. Nothing could \ 
have been more brilliant—nothing less to the S 
purpose. A bystander would have said, “but s 
that shrewd old lawyer had a purpose of his s 
own, and carried it.” Tt was late when he sat ? 
down, and the court had no time to hear the s 
evidence which he professed to have in abund- s 
ance to offer for the defence. So the trial was s 
adjourned over to the next day. s 

“There,” said the lawyer, turning to old ; 


Jones with a smile, as the prisoner was taken 
out. “ You see that it requires wisdom, to know 
when to speak. They have got enough of it this 
time, l fancy.” 

A look of keen intelligence shot over the park- 
keeper’s face, that a moment before had worn a 
look of contemptuous dissatisfaction. 

“ Oh, it is getting through that thick head of 
yours at last, is it!” he said, gathering up his 
hat and cane. “But this is no time for par¬ 
leying ; we must move briskly to reach the tower 
in time for the rendezvous with our friends of 
the road.” 

Jones started erect, and his eyes flashed be¬ 
neath their heavy brows. 

“We shall find them—oh, that long speech of 
yours—that I should have been cursing it in my 
heart all the while—the crazy lot of bombast. 
Why it will be the salvation of poor Manson 
after all.” 

“Of course it will. But bestir yourself, I 
have a posse of men waiting for our adventure, 
and horses ready saddled. With sharp riding 
we can be in the mountains by nightfall. You 
see I place all credit in this story of the robbers’ 
feast; though others might think it smacked 
more of humbug than my speech itself.” 

“God grant that the scoundrels do not fail 
each other, and this night will give proof enough 
of what I have said,” cried Jones, earnestly— 
“but they will not—heaven is aiding us.” 

“He has just found out the heavenly beauties 
of that speech; though I think the judge would 
be puzzled to do it,” muttered the lawyer, 
laughing quietly as he went along. 

Half an hour after this conversation, the old 
lawyer, accompanied by Thomas Jones and half 
a dozen men, among whom was a confidential 
clerk and a constable, were gallopping across 
the country at full speed. By nightfall they 
reached the old tower; concealed their horses 
among the trees, and themselves in the thickets 
and among the rocks, each managing to com¬ 
mand for himself a view of the tower. 

The day had been clouded, and there was no 
moon, so as the night come on unusually dark, 
a faint sound now and then arrested their atten¬ 
tion, as of footsteps half deadened by the turf on 
which they fell—next came the noise of hoofs. 
Some horseman was certainly ascending the 
mountain; this ceased, and then followed the 
muffled tramp of feet again. All waited in 
breathless anxiety, and every eye was bent upon 
the tower that loomed before them in the dark¬ 
ness like a giant draped in mourning. 

“ Ha! see,” cried Jones, grasping the lawyer’s 
arm, “there is the light!” 

Sure enough, at that instant a faint glow 
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beamed through the ivy vines half way up the j 
tower, and for two or three yards around the I 
leaves seemed bathed in gold. 

“Not yet—not yet,” whispered the lawyer, 
grasping the old man’s arm. “ It would be folly 
to surprise them till they have had time to un¬ 
earth the spoil. Hark, they are on the ground 
floor among the stones. It was impossible to 
search that place thoroughly.” 

In truth the stillness was so profound that the 
watchers could all distinctly hear the crash of 
huge stones falling back on each other, mingled 
with the jingle of metal, and a faint hum of 
voices. 

“ Now!” whispered the lawyer—“ now! there 
is only a light from the upper loop-holes! Move 
forward, one and all—but softly. These fellows 
have serpent ears.” 

Cautiously, and without disturbing a twig or 
branch in the way, the group of watchers moved 
forward and entered the tower. All was dark 
in the lower story, and they gathered around the 
entrance while Jones crept softly up the stairs. 
The rest were somewhat cautious of venturing 
upon the perilous ascent. He reached the plat¬ 
form in safety, and turning the bright side of a 
pocket lantern with which the lawyer had sup¬ 
plied him, lighted the rugged pass for the rest to 
ascend. 

One by one they crept along the threatening 
pass, till one half the number stood upon the plat¬ 
form, while the remainder guarded the entrance 
below. 

The old lawyer bent his eye to the crevice 
which Jones had found so convenient on another < 
occasion, and looked into the room. Two men i 
were sitting upon some fragments of stone in the 5 
centre of the apartment, and two others knelt 
by a heap of plate and other valuables, which I 
they were dividing into separate parcels. One ) 
of these men held a lamp, which added to the I 
glitter from the precious metal, threw a broad 
light on his face, and though the others were \ 
watching him keenly, the arch rogue contrived 
to slide several of the smaller articles into his 
pocket without detection. 

“I say, Smith, neither you nor Hyatt have a 
right to those goblets—so just put them on the 
other heap,” cried one of the men, with some 
asperity. “ Blakely and I are both sober as J 
judges to-night, so you need not Expect to over- j 
reach us.” 

“This is but a fair division,” said Smith, 
holding the goblet irresolutely in his hand, and 
looking at Hyatt who turned angrily around. 

“None of your black looks,” cried the man. 
“We brought four of those goblets from the old 
house, just one a piece—if you and Smith chose * 


to bury yours under that young fellow’s grape 
vine in order to get him hanged, it was no affair 
of ours. You had your motives, and must pay 
for them. These two goblets fall to us, I say, 
so pitch them on the other heap, and it will save 
trouble!” 

“ What do you mean, scoundrel ?” cried Hyatt, 
turning fiercely upon the speaker. “How dare 
you speak in this tone to us!” 

“ Hush!” said the man Smith, forcing Hyatt 
to his knees again. “Let them have the cups, 
we will not quarrel with one another.” 

“But we may quarrel notwithstanding,” said 
the young man Blakely. “I tell you, Hyatt, 
we may join you willingly enough when an old 
woman or a rich lord is to be pillaged; but when 
it comes to hanging innocent men for our own 
frolics, the thing becomes serious.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Hyatt, white 
with rage. “I have hung no man!” 

“No,” replied the other, with a bitter laugh, 
“you did not wheedle us out of the cups in 
order to fasten guilt on that young fellow who 
is now on trial! You did not prompt the officers 
and sow suspicion against him! I saw the poor 
fellow in court to-day; and that pretty girl with 
her mournful eyes. It was enough to make an 
honest man of me. By Jove, I had half a mind 
to quit the concern altogether; come out like a 
man and tell the whole.” 

“You were, ha!” said Hyatt, and his eyes 
began to gleam. “You were.” 

“Yes, and may yet if you put on that air too 
often. I am not to be bullied, friend, let me tell 
you that to begin with.” 

Hyatt sprang upon the young man like a tiger, 
but Smith seized him with both powerful arms, 
and dragged him back to the floor. 

“None of this; Hyatt was not in earnest; he 
did not intend to strike you, Blakely. There, 
take the goblets and be friends.” 

Smith flung the goblets on Blakely’s share of 
the spoil, and bending down to Hyatt whispered 
in his ear. Hyatt started up and offered his hand 
to Blakely. 

“You are right, the cups do belong to your 
portion. Let the thing drop.” 

Blakely still remained sullen, and rejected 
the offered hand. Smith and Hyatt exchanged 
glances. 

“Well, well, we shall be better friends before 
the next rich job presents itself,” said Smith. 
“Now let each take his share and be off.” 

“He wilt betray us,” whispered Smith, as 
Blakely and his companion were loading them¬ 
selves with the plunder. 

“If he lives to do it!" and Hyatt lifted his 
serpent eyes with a look that made even the 
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stout robber recoil. It was but a momentary 
glance, and then Hyatt began like the others to 
gather up his share of the valuables. He was 
interrupted by a sound from the platform. A 
loud, clear voice uttering the single word— 
“now!” 

The door was flung open, and the passage 
choked with men. 

" Villain, I have you at last!” shouted Thomas 
Jones, flinging himself toward Hyatt, but his 
impetuosity defeated itself, the wary rogue darted 
by him like an arrow and was gone, still hugging 
the stolen plunder to his bosom. Jones sprang 
after him, but was arrested on the platform by a 
shriek so wild, so terrible in its unearthly sharp¬ 
ness that his very blood ran cold. A crash, the 
clink of falling metal, and another cry followed 
the first—then all was still as death. The three 
robbers stood motionless and white as death, 
each pinioned between two men as pale and 
horror-stricken as himself. Not a word was 
spoken, not a breath was drawn—the profound 
stillness seemed more awful even than that 
shriek had been. 

At length the old lawyer took up the lamp 
which had been overturned, but not extinguished 
in the scuffle, and going out to the platform held 
it down. A yawning chasm met his view. That 
wretched man, in the haste of his flight, had 
sprang with all his weight upon one of the most 
time-worn steps. It bent beneathiim, and then 
came forth that terrible shriek. His arm was 
flung out in vain. The plate thus freed fell 
down, and this slight impetus served to uproot 
the stone entirely from its hold on the wall. 
Another shriek, and then came that void in the 
staircase over which the old lawyer held his 
lamp. The light could reveal no more. It could 
not penetrate to the mangled body that lay warm 
and palpitating, yet dead, far down in a vault 
below the ground from which the robbers had 
brought forth their plate. They had left an 
aperture near the stairs yawning to receive the 
dead robber as he fell with his golden plunder 
flashing down to mock his disfigured corse. 

Cautiously, and trembling with awe, the men 
left above let themselves across that fearful rent 
and chasm. The stairs, captors, and criminals 
aiding each other like friends in mutual peril. 
In silence they abandoned the tower; now and 
then t^e old lawyer gave an order under his 
breath, but this was all. The rest mounted and 
rode slowly down the mountain, oppressed by 
the awful scene they had witnessed. 

In this mood the cavalcade rode into town in 
the grey of that morning which was to decide 
the fate of John Manson. 

How it was decided I need not relate: for 


Blakely kept his word, and that day told the 
whole truth as a witness for the crown. 

You should have heard the shout that went 
up from the court-room when John Manson was 
declared “not guilty.” You should have seen 
Thomas Jones standing there pressing the young 
man’s hand in his with the grip of a vice, while 
the hot tears went raining down his cheek like 
rain upon the embrowned leaves of autumn. 
You should have seen that lovely girl—sweet 
Lucy Jones—with her blue eyes shining like 
humid violets, and those bright lips all in a 
quiver of holy joy! Then again you should 
have been in that stone cottage on the wed¬ 
ding day. Such a day! It seemed made on 
purpose for them. Never were flowers so bright 
as those that caught the breezes that morning. 
You might have found violets on the river’s 
bank that scented everything about, till the 
very grass that hid them was bathed in frag¬ 
rance. The spicy breath of the honeysuckles 
came sweeping in from the porch; and moss- 
roses, there would have been more of them, 
but Lucy had rifled the finest bush, just under 
the window, to make a garland for her head, 
and there they bloomed among those beautiful 
tresses white as snow, but with the faintest 
blush slumbering at the core, as if the moss 
had caught fire and was just beginning to kindle. 
The old lawyer stood rubbing his palms softly 
together when the lovely girl came forth with 
her bridal dress relieved with ribbons of the 
faintest possible rose color, and the prettiest 
blush coming and going on her cheek. And 
the old park-keeper, it would have done you 
good to see how social and animated he was 
that day. The very house dog looked jovial 
in the white ribbon which some mischievous 
youngster from the village had tied about his 
neck; and as for the swallows, there never Was 
such a rout as they had around the chimneys 
and under the eaves, back and forth through 
the honeysuckles. It really seemed as if they 
knew what was going on within doors, and were 
determined to have a time of it as well as their 
betters. 

Altogether it was a day worth remembering, 
I can assure you. The prettiest sight you ever 
sat eyes on was that bridal group as they passed 
under the old ^ees toward the church. As for 
Manson his fine face was all in a glow of hap¬ 
piness. And the old lawyer’s heart was so mel¬ 
lowed and warmed up, that immediately, on 
retiring from the church, he slipped a little paper 
parcel into Lucy’s hand, which on opening she 
found to contain fifteen golden sovereigns, ex¬ 
actly the money that had been him paid for 
that long speech, which being the first instance 
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within my knowledge of a lawyer relinquishing ; 
a fee once obtained, I feel in duty bound to 
give it honorable record. Altogether it was one 
of the pleasantest weddings that it has been my 
good fortune to chronicle, of that I am perfectly 
satisfied. 


THE LAMP AND THE INSECT. 

BY MBS. C. pOLEGROVE. 

The lamp burned brightly with a glittering ray, 

And shone enlightening on all things around, 

And seemed with dancing vanity to say— 

“ How nearly I exceed the orb of day,” 

Tho’ his heart ray her transient light had drowned. 

cc My light is bright, and nicely splendid,” said 
The giddy lamp, whose tetering blaze arose 
With yellow, young conceit—“I fling my aid 
In twinkling trains to battle night and shade,” 

And thus admired and praised her own red nose. 

The lamp’s conceit fell on an insect’s ear, 

Whose fine-wrought wings upheld him coursing round, 
And casting eye in wonder and some fear, 

Gazed steadily in moveless silence here, 

Then sprang on wing again with buzzing sound. 

His wee, sharp eye, he often cast, inclined, 

With prying purpose to comprehend the blaze, 

Whose golden radiance turned his little mind; 

And veering round and round in wish to find 
The source and nature of the light, grew blind, 

And lurch’d into a darkening, helpless maze. 

His giddy head grew wheedled with the light, 

Whose mystery drew entranc’d his curious eyes, 

And on his wings, he flew, unsteady, light, 

With aimless tendency, and faltering flight, 

O’ercome, and drunk, with glittering beams so bright, 
And senseless, toward the flame, his wing he plies. 
With ray-charmed sense uncurbed, he holds his flight 
Till, whizzing, tranc’d, an instant, held in air, 

He halts, and views unwarn’d, the golden light, 

Then gathering to his wings their fatal might, 

With rapid plunge, he steers rteadfastly, right 
Into the burning, brilliant, deadly snare. 

Writh’d with whelming anguish, speechless, wrung, 
In backward flighfc, with half-burnt wings, the fly, 
Fallen and forlorn, with flaying torture stung, 

All crisp’d and shrunk, in bounding leaps he sprung. 
And half alive, sidewise, himself he flung, 

Till flouncing in last agony, he droop’d to die. 


LINES. 

WHATEVER sorrows cross the path, 
\tabal4ver cares are given; 

Believe them sent, by Mercy’s hand, 
rTo fit our souls for Heaven! 

If left alone, we careless grow, 

Our hearts to vice are given; 

But God, in pity, interferes, 

And chastens us for Heaven! B. F. T. 


STANZAS. 

I LOVE to sit, at twilight e’en, 

And watch the glitt’ring stars of night, 
Those emblems pure of Nature’s Heav’n, 
And praise the God who gave them light. 

I love to rise, at break of morn, 

To wander o’er the fertile plain, 

When warblers sweet proclaim the dawn, 
And fill the air with joyful strain. 

I love to view the limpid stream 
As it meanders gently by, 

When sunset, with its ling’ring beam, 

And golden tinge illumes the sky. 

I love the balmy air of eve, 

With dewy tears and zephyr sighs, 

It doth the ruffled wind relieve, 

And soothes the spirit ere it flies. 

I love the glorious orb of day 

That gives a sunshine to the heart, 

With radiance gilds life’s dreary way, 

And sheds on all an equal part. 

I love to see a noble barque 

Majestic ploughing thro’ the sea, 

, When light’nings flash, and thunder dark, 
Remindeth of Eternity. 

* 

-I love a fair and winning face, 

And noble soul, with worth of mind, 

A gentle and bewitching grace, 

With truth and innocence combin’d. ‘ 

I love the btfd and blooming rose, 

Whose grace and perfume give delight; 
The violet that humbly grows, 

That wins the sense and charms the sight 

I love o’er all fair Nature’s Sire, 

Who made the earth, the sea, the sky, 
The architect whom all admire, 

The God Supreme who dwells on high. 


JUNE. 

BY WILLIAM CONWAY. 

Oh, Moon of Flowers! Bright Moon of Flowers! 
Thou ’mindest me of the hallowed hours 
When Youth, and Joy, and Hope sublime, 

Were wreathed around the brow of Time ! 

Thou ’mindest me of the happy hours 
I pass’d among Life’s morning bowers, 

When Time upon his noiseless wing 
No blight of grief or care could bring! 

Ah, Moon of Flowers! Ah, Moon of Flowers! 
Forever flown are those dear hours! 

Faded and wither’d also now, 

That once bright wreath around Time’s brow! 

Yet, Moon of Flowers! Sweet Moon of Flowers! 
The memory of those faded hours 
Doth steal upon this soul of mine 
Like music, o’er the sea of Time! 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 

Our Prospectus for 1848.—On the cover of this 
magazine there will be found a Prospectus for the 
year 1848. The magazine has never before expe¬ 
rienced such success as during the present year, and, 
if the public voice is to be believed, has never been 
so superior! But our excellence in 1847 is but a fore¬ 
shadowing of our excellence in 1848! We shall spare 
no expense in procuring elegant embellishments. Our 
literary department will be culled with the greatest 
care from the mass of original matter submitted to us. 
This is emphatically a magazine for ladies. It is at 
once a companion for the fireside and the boudoir. 
The inculcation of correct principles, in a pleasant 
guise, is one of the high aims of our work, and we are 
gratified to perceive that our moral stories have met 
the Warm approbation of the public. We consider it 
the highest compliment we have received, that the 
“National” is just such a book as mothers ought to 
place in the hands of their daughters. The longing 
for fiction is natural to the human mind. Better gratify 
it with proper than improper nutriment, with original 
American stories, rather than false French novels! 
To inculcate true views of life, to improve while we 
amuse, is the peculiar province of this work. 

We keep our readers also informed of the world 
of fashion! A true taste in dress, not a false jancl 
flashy one, should characterize every American l&dy! 
We give the latest fashions in advance of all cotem¬ 
poraries . They are such, too, as every lady can 
adopt, without insult to her modesty. The plates, 
in which they are depicted, are beavtiful pictures in 
themselves! In fact, our fashion plates for 1847 have 
been universally pronounced superior to those of every 
cotemporary for beauty and accuracy; and when our 
plates for January and February of 1848 are seen, it 
will be pronounced that we have excelled, far excelled 
even ourselves. 

We intend to make this the leading magazine of the 
country! Its price places it within the reach of all. 
At two dollars we shall publish a periodical as elegant 
and useful as any at the old price of three dollars. 
Fitness, beauty, taste and value are the qualities we 
endeavor to be characterized by. A magazine of this 
description is what the sex requires! 

If our friends who take a single copy would exert 
themselves, a club might, in most instances, be raised 
in their neighborhood, with advantage to themselves, 
as the price would be lower! 

Adorning of Houses. —We find the following 
excellent remarks in the London Art Union. How 
frequently do we see every rule of taste violated by 
the manner in which pictures, statues, vases, or other 
elegant ornaments are disposed about a house! The 
suggestions of the Art Union, it is as well to say, are 
made in reference to houses with a drawing-room up 
stairs. Where a different style of building prevails, 
of course the arrangement should be different. But 
this will be readily understood. 

“ It is only natural to consider that, on entering a 
mansion, the first appearance should be one of simpli¬ 
city} gradually leading the eye with increasing delight 


through the inferior apartments and staircases to the 
drawing-room, where the principal luxuries of art and 
ornamentation should be assembled. 

“In the entrance-hall, statues are appropriate, or 
busts upon consoles. If pictures are added, they ought 
to be adapted to the sizes of the spaces left unoccupied 
by doorways; and, if inserted in the panelling, would 
form a continuation of architectural divisions; besides, 
they give an appearance of greater space than if hung 
in frames. In town houses, allegorical or mytholo- 
lcal subjects are the most suitable. For country 
ouses, hunting pieces, fruit and game subjects, or 
whole-length portraits. Religious compositions are 
wholly out of place in entrance-halls. 

“ The dining-room being dedicated to festivity, should 
have analogous subjects; bright landscapes of good 
dimensions are cheering. A superb example of this 
taste exists at Bowood, the seat of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, where the panels are filled by large Italian 
landscapes, painted by C. Stanfield, R. A. The cheer- 
ing, joyous effect of this decoration must be seen to be 
appreciated. There is another class of pictures, which 
with refined taste and love of literature, becomes ap¬ 
propriate—as the portraits of distinguished persons, 
either sovereigns, warriors, or men distinguished for 
acquirements which reflect honor on themselves or 
their country. To dine in the imposing presence of 
great ‘ celebrities’ is not without its influence on the 
grateful repast: it is adding the luxuries of mind to the 
lower gratifications of the table. The dining parlor at 
Northwick-park, the seat of Lord Northwick, is an 
example that may be cited for the superb Vandykes 
by which it is decorated. 

“ Staircases are not generally suitable for pictures ; 
but sculpture, bronzes, bassi relieviy and vases, may 
ornament with propriety this common channel of com¬ 
munications : if pictures are there placed, they have 
the appearance ot being discarded from the apartments, 
or thrust out of the way. 

“ The library, being occupied bv books, offers little 
accommodation for the Fine Arts; but portraits of lite 
rary persons or divines appear suitable, and miniatures 
maybe here disposed with advantage, as well as small 
and elaborate pictures or drawings of high quality. 

“ The next portion of an abode is that of the greatest 
consequence—being the drawing-room. 

“ It is generally considered that here profusion may 
be tolerated in articles which pass under the denomina¬ 
tion of vertu. The elegance of rare porcelain, chasings, 
enamels, and objects adorned with gems, carvings in 
ivory, sculptures in alabaster, are all admissible ac¬ 
cording to the present received ideas. Pictures, too, 
so long rejected, are now considered as suitably placed 
in drawing-rooms. The subjects here appropriate are 
of two classes—either works of the highest character, 
or those subjects only >^lich are of elegant and chaste 
design. In the first class are, however, included the 
low genre subjects of the old Dutch school, the occu¬ 
pations of peasants, sometimes vulgar, or cattle pieces 
in farm-yards, and similar Scenes—tuch as persons of 
refinement do not seek to witness as living realities. 
The wonderful talent with which the great masters 
invested these ordinary transcripts of common nature 
makes them coveted as drawing-rdom distinctions. Of 
the other class, where this great attainment of skill has 
no existence, the admissible subjects for drawing-room 
decoration are the classic, the eleganf, the poetic, the 
sylvan, and the pastoral. Pictures which can be ranged 
under these denominations are every way eligible. A 
landscape, if portrayed with cattle, may rank among 
pastoral scenes; but it is the coarse representations of 
wallowing* swine, and asses, cows iA farm-yard filth, 
horses in stables, drunken revels, low brutalities, de¬ 
graded humanities, or impure scenes of qjude figures, 
that are totally unfit to be placed in the apartments 
where people meet for the rational enjoyment of social 
conversation. A general remark may here be offered, 
that it would be desirable not to place the works of 
ancient and modern painters together. The effect of 
age upon the ancient, and the newness of the modern, 
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act disadvantageous^ to both when in juxtaposition. 
Bad taste would be evinced by placing water-color 
drawings among oil-paintings; but drawings are very 
delightful companions in a lady’s boudoir, or may be 
agreeably placed in bed-rooms; although generally they 
are kept in the port-folio, as their brilliancy endures 
longer. Fine prints, framed, may advantageously con¬ 
tribute to the cheerfulness of bed-rooms and drawing¬ 
rooms. 

“ The usual mode of hanging pictures is by lines or 
chains attached to hooks and rods placed on the cornice. 
When chains are employed they are usually gilt, and 
thus add something to the glitter of a room. When 
many pictures are suspended by lilies from the cornice, 
the numerous strings produce an appearance incon¬ 
sistent with decoration: the mechanism of adornment 
should surely be concealed, and any contrivance that 
would effect it is desirable.” 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Our plate, this month, is very elegant, and may be 
relied on for accuracy. 

Fig. i.—An OrERA Dress of rich pink silk, corsage 
low and pointed, sleeves short, and full skirt. A superb 
rosette of cherry colored ribbon, set in a trimming of 
broad lace, ornaments the right side of the skirt. Opera 
cloak of green satin, trimmed with deep lace, with 
hood to match. 

Fig. ii.—A Walking Dress of embroidered cash- 
mere; the corsage made tight, a point, and high in the 
neck. The sleeves are half loose and descend nearly 
to the wrist, disclosing a cambric sleeve beneath. This 
costume is suitable alike for the house or street. Head 
dress of lace and ribbon. 

Fig. hi.—A Walking Dress of silk; corsage high 
and pointed; sleeves long and tight. A beautiful over 
dress, half cardinal, half sacque, made of rich blue vel¬ 
vet and trimmed with lace, is the chief feature of this 
-v costume. This style of sacque will be the fashionable 
one the coming winter. The bonnet is of velvet, trim¬ 
med with fringe and velvet. 

General Remarks. —The styles of bonnets now in 
use are generally straws, trimmed with warm colored 
ribbons. The straws are of every variety. The trim¬ 
mings are frequently of velvet ribbon, edged with 
fringe. The shape of the bonnet is more flaring in 
front than formerly. Several patterns for new bonnets 
have made their appearance. The material is gene¬ 
rally velvet, though silk will be much used; and being 
of a lighter character will be more graceful. We have 
seen a very pretty white hat, made with a rounded 
crown, trimmed on the outside with lace, and in the 
inside with delicate blue flowers. Another is of black 
satin, drawn, trimmed with a drooping black feather; 
and for light complexions this style of bonnet cannot 
be rivalled. A few of this character were worn last 
winter, but they will be more generally fashionable 
this. In cloaks, &c., there will be a preference for 
elegant embroidered velvet ones. One style, and the 
most distinguished, we give in our plate. The sacque 
of last winter will still continue in use, though with 
some modifications; for it will be cut less to the figure, 
so as to have a graceful look. In material, either gay 
tartans or small set figures continue fashionable. The 
style, in this respect, will be in extremes. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

An American Dictionary of the English Lan¬ 
guage. Exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, and 
Definition of Words. By Noah Webster, LL. D.: 
to which are added a synopsis of words differently 
pronounced by different orthcepists, and Walker's Key 
to the classical pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and 
Scriptural proper names. Revised aud enlarged by 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, Professor in Yale College .— 
Harper 4* Brothers. 

There probably has never been a work published in 
America upon which so much learned research and 
intellectual labor has been lavished as upon this noble 
Dictionary. Three years of close and unremitting 
labor bestowed by men every way competent to the 
task, has resulted in a work perfect as anything of the 
kind can be made. Every part has been carefully re¬ 
vised. Every precaution has manifestly been taken to 
give perfect accuracy in the definitions, and while 
Webster’s improvements have all been retained, the 
orthography is considerably modified. In short, learn¬ 
ing and industry have been given without stint, and 
they have presented us a Dictionary that will doubtless 
supercede all others now in use. This Dictionary is 
issued in a large volume of fifteen hundred pages, 
closely printed in double column. The price brings 
it within the range of all classes, and it cannot fail of 
universal popularity. 

The Leaflets of Memory for 1848. Edited by Dr. 
Reynell II. Coates. Philada: E. II. Butler 4* Co .— 
This is the most splendid annual of the season, and 
superior even to the same publication for 1847. It 
contains, as did its predecessor, four superb illumina¬ 
tions, all of which except the picture of the “Natural 
Bridge,” are as elegant as they are magnificent. The 
mezzotints are by Sartain, beautifully executed, and 
the subjects selected with rare taste. The paper is of 
the whitest kind, the type large, the binding unequalled. 
We find many excellent tales, and several fine poems 
among the contents. Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Joseph C. Neal, 
Mrs. Ellet, and other celebrated female writers add to 
the brilliancy of the pages; while Dr. Coates, Fay 
Robinson, Esq., N. P. Willis, and several more of the 
masculine sex contribute able articles. We cannot 
avoid particularizing two of the mezzotints as espe¬ 
cially elegant:—they are those entitled “Mary,” and 
“The Lady Isabel.” We must also compliment the 
publisher on his style of binding for 1848; we regard 
it as far more tasteful than in 1847. We venture to 
prophecy that no English annual, not even the most 
costly one, will excel the “Leaflets for 1848” in beauty 
and merit. T. B. Peterson, 98 Chesnut street. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. 1 vol, By Gleig. 
Harper 4* Brothers. —The Battle of Waterloo was so 
terrible in itself, and so stupendous in its consequences, 
that a true history of its details can scarcely be given 
in any volume not exclusively devoted to that one sub¬ 
ject. Taken in this light, the story of Waterloo is an 
invaluable piece of history which we could all dispense 
with, but it has other merits, and is enlivened with 
anecdotes of the battle, thrilling incidents that touch 
the feelings with all the vividness of a romance. It is 
bound in cloth and handsomely ornamented. 
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Lamarlme's History of the Girondists. Trans - 
lated by H. J. Ryde, Harper 4* Brothers. —The first 
volume of this important work is issued in a form and 
size to match the “Homes and Haunts of the Poets:” 
the typography and material are equally faultless and 
worthy of commendation. Strung together with those 
events that make up a fearful history of the French 
Revolution, Lamartine gives memoirs of all the impor- 
tant personages that took part in that horrible drama. 
As a book of history and biography united it is unique 
and intensely interesting. Never having read the ori¬ 
ginal, we can only guess at the faithfulness of the 
translation. The style seems to partake somewhat of 
the transcendental school, which is not calculated to 
add to its clearness, but this, for ought we know, may 
arise from faithfulness to the author—and to many 
it would be a merit in any case, though we are not 
among the many. The work is to be completed in 
three volumes, and a valuable one it will prove. 

Norman's Bridge; or , the Modem Midas. By 
Mrs. Marsh , the author of “ The Two Old Men's 
Tales," 4 m c. —Next to the author of Marriage this lady 
ranks highest among the female authors of England in 
our humble estimation. Nothing can be more touching 
than her scenes of domestic life—nothing more beau¬ 
tiful than her female characters. Norman’s Bridge is 
almost without plot, and is simply the history in its 
minute details of a man absorbed by a thirst for wealth, 
which brings the curse entailed on every inordinate 
passion upon him and his. Nothing can be more touch¬ 
ingly interesting than the character of this man’s wife. 
We have seen exactly such a woman perish from lack 
of care, while her miser husband forget her and every 
thing else in his wretched craving for gold. Such 
things exist out of Great Britain, and out of books, only 
we cannot be always by to read a life as we do a 
volume. 

James' Life of Henry IV. —The Harper’s are pub¬ 
lishing this new production of the most prolific of living 
authors in several numbers, uniform with their beau¬ 
tiful edition of Miss Pardoe’s work. Perhaps the reign 
of this great monarch is unequalled in the annals of 
French history for the interest of its events, social and 
political. There was so much of chivalry and romance 
in the character of Henry: his reign was so crowded 
with events, that it only requires the genius of a man 
like James to make his life one of the most popular 
works of the day. It really is refreshing to find James 
in a new walk of literature. 

The Harper's have also published Margaret Gra¬ 
ham , another novel by James, very interesting, and 
with a good moral, as in truth is the case with all his 
tales and romances. But then he always will hinge 
his plot upon a murder, and this is a very distressing 
one. 

The Poetical Works of William Alexander. 1 vol. 
Philada: J. B. Iappincott 4* Co. —There are many 
good passages in this book, especially in “ The Colum- 
biad,” a poem of infinite labor, modelled somewhat 
after Paradise Lost. Posterity is always a more im¬ 
partial judge of such efforts than a man’s own genera¬ 
tion, and we, therefore, feel a natural modesty in 
expressing our opinion in detail on this work. 


Men , Women and Books. 2 vols. By Leigh Hunt . 
—These two volumes are well worth their price, if it 
were only for what they say of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, and Madame De Sevigne. They are rich 
in variety, the author chatting upon all subjects with 
his reader in the most easy humor possible. The sea¬ 
sons, scenery, bed-rooms, birds, trees and animals are 
all brought upon the carpet with the utmost naturalness 
and grace. But for our part we like the criticisms 
and little dashes at biography best, because they seem 
more earnest and manly than the lighter portions. The 
Harpers publish these volumes with all the taste usually 
lavished upon their works. The frontispiece is an en¬ 
graved portrait of the author. 

Fresh Gleanings. By Ik Marvel. In two parts. 
Fifty cents each. Harper 4* Brothers —What the 
author of Omoo is in the isles of the ocean, Ik Marvel 
has proved himself in the fields of continental Europe. 
His descriptions of scenes given by other pens over 
and over again are fresh as the newly mown hay of a 
meadow which loses nothing of its fragrance, though 
the scythe has passed over the same surface a hundred 
times before. For our part we could sit in an easy 
chair and travel with Ik, folder in hand, forever and 
a day without the slightest desire to part company. 

The Life of Elizabeth Fry. 1 vol. J. W. Moore , 
Philada. —There never, perhaps, lived a woman whose 
charity was more discriminating, yet extensive than 
that of Elizabeth Fry. Like Howard, the philanthro¬ 
pist, she made herself the friend of the prisoner, and 
carried Christian consolation to the darkest abodes of 
crime and punishment. To the sect to which she be¬ 
longed, the Quakers, she was a bright ornament, as 
well as to the whole Christian world. This record of 
her life is prepared by her family from her own diaries 
and letters. The book is well got up. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Henry Mackenzie. 
In three parts. Harper 4* Brothers. —This work is 
published in a form to match Miss Pardoe’s Court of 
Louis the Fourteenth. The three numbers comprise 
“The Man of the World,” “The Man of Feeling,” 
and the most touching story of “Julia de Roubigne,” 
a story that lingers about the heart longer than almost 
any other fiction we ever read. Besides these are 
papers from the Mirror, all for seventy-five cents, and 
on the whitest paper, with the most perfect print. 

Harper's Pictorial History of England. —This 
magnificent work is progressing rapidly toward a 
completion of the third volume, when finished it will 
be second to no book ever presented to an American 
public. It is all that a great history should be—per¬ 
fect in style, in embellishment, and material. It is 
such books as these that have given the Harpers their 
enviable position among publishers. 

The Months. By W. C. Hosmer. Boston: Tick- 
nor 4* Co. —This volume contains twelve poems, one 
on each mpnth of the year. Some of the poems are 
very fine, and all are excellent. Mr. Hosmer is one 
of our rising writers. 

Chambers' Miscellany. Nos. 4 and 5.—This ad¬ 
mirable work we receive regularly from the Philadel¬ 
phia agents, G. B. Zeiber, and T. B. Peterson. 
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THE COUNTESS. 

A LEGEND OF THE PILGRIMS. < 

BY MISS C. F. ASHMEAD. j 

The parting brilliancy of an Autumn sunset j 
hung over a fair village of primitive New Eng- \ 
land, lingering as if to contrast its own chame¬ 
leon-like and gorgeous beauty with the fixed and j 
placid scenery below. Many of the inhabitants S 
might have been seen seated at the vine-clad s 
doors of their simple dwellings, watching its 
fading splendor as it sank behind the tall trees s 
which surrounded a rural cottage at some con- 5 
sidcrable distance. Within this cottage resided 
the humble-minded pastor of the pious settle- j 
ment. At that moment he and his gentle partner > 
had withdrawn from the little porch whereon '> 
they were sitting, for sunset was their appointed 
season for evening devotion. The wife, how¬ 
ever, who had been looking for some time down 
the path leading to the village, still lingered 
near the door, saying, “ husband, what can de- j 
tain Amy V 9 

“ I know not,” was the disturbed reply of the j 
venerable man to the question likewise upper- l 
most in his own mind: “it is an unwonted thing 5 
for her to remain absent from this roof until so s 
late an hour. But,” he added, after a moment’s > 
pause, “ I have noticed latterly in the dear child 
other strange deviations from the regularity of 
her customary habits. Tell me, wife, has it not S 
occurred to thee that Amy’s relaxed interest in > 
the duties of religion, together with her repeated > 
absences from home, originate in some cause not > 
purely accidental. For myself, my suspicions j 
have recently been attracted toward the stranger > 
who has in the last few weeks appeared among > 
us. She has herself informed us of their having > 
had more than one interview at the dwellings of > 
some of my people in the village. We must see > 
to it that they meet no more. He must have no > 
further opportunity of awaking an interest in the > 
unsuspecting bosom of our daughter.” $ 

Just then a low, murmuring stftnd of voices \ 
was heard at the little gate outside, and presently * 
Yol. XII.—16 


after a young girl in the first freshness of early 
maturity, hastily presented herself. Although 
in her dress and appearance were evinced the 
utmost simplicity common to those brought up 
among a people so unpretending and religious, 
yet her guileless beauty would have been re¬ 
markable in any part of the world. It was not 
alone that her complexion vied in softness with 
the lily and the rose, that her features were ex¬ 
quisitely moulded, but chiefly that throughout 
her whole face shone that expression of pure 
and seraphic sweetness which characterizes 
the likenesses of the Madonna. Her form was 
so me what below the ordinary height, and in its 
child-like, yet not undignified grace, appeared 
in perfect keeping with the character of her 
countenance. So lovely a being might well 
indeed be an object of the deepest interest to 
her fond parents, and their anxious glances im¬ 
mediately discovered that her eyes were dimmed 
with a slight expression of sorrow, and that her 
lovely cheek was a shade paler than its wont. 

The old man, on observing her sadness, in¬ 
stantly checked himself in a somewhat stern re¬ 
proof that he was beginning to administer, and 
substituted kindly, “Amy, we have awaited 
your return, my child; it is past our customary 
hour for prayer.” 

Amy made no reply, but untying the strings 
of her bonnet, and hanging it against the wall, 
while her golden tresses, disobedient to previous 
arrangement in modest bands by their Puritan 
owner, fell in natural ringlets upon her cheeks, 
took a chair to signify that she was now pre¬ 
pared to join her parents in the devotions of the 
evening. Any painter in the old world anxious 
for a model scene exhibiting a family of the 
early settlers of our country in the religious 
beauty and sanctity of domestic life, might now 
have found the object of his desire; and would 
scarcely have deemed a voyage across the ocean, 
difficult as such voyages were in those days, too 
great an undertaking for an end thus success¬ 
fully attained. The room, so unostentatious in 
its old fashioned furniture, so exact in its modest 
neatness—its bare walls undecorated with aught 
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save here and there a text from Scripture, writ¬ 
ten in the fair, round hand of Amy, and placed 
there by her parents* direction, or an occasional 
nail whereon was hung some article of attire— 
this, with the lovely girl in her youthful simpli¬ 
city and grace, kneeling by the side of her vene¬ 
rable parents—the eyes of all closed, and their 
hands clasped in devotion, while the old man’s 
lips were parted in the act of prayer—formed 
altogether as complete a picture as possible of 
Puritan economy and piety. 

When the evening prayer was ended, the young 
girl hastily withdrew to her little chamber as if 
to avoid all further questions. But her anxious 
mother was not long in following her thither. 
Seating herself on the low bedstead, and drawing 
her daughter gently to her side, while she affec¬ 
tionately took her hand in her own, she began: 
“Amy, thou wast not educated to have any 
secrets from thy fond parents. Tell me, then, 
my child, who accompanied thee to the gate this 
evening ?” 

The girl hesitated for some moments, while 
her face and neck became suffused with a deep 
blush. At length she timidly replied, “it was 
the young stranger; he met me accidentally on 
the path leading from the village, and attended 
me home.** 

“Thou should’st not have permitted him to 
do so, my child,” said the mother. “ Thy father 
hath ever taught thee that it doth not become 
one of our sect to hold ungodly converse with 
the sons of Baal. 5 * 

“ But, mother,” interrupted Amy, “ the stran¬ 
ger belongs not to that impious race. Every 
Sunday since his sojourn in the village, his at¬ 
tendance at the place of our weekly worship has 
been regular and respectful.” 

“My child,” said the mother, “thou hast yet 
to learn, in thy innocence, to beware of the wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. Satan sometimes trans- 
formeth himself into an angel of light. But,” 
she added, seeing the tears came to her daugh¬ 
ter’s eyes, “ I will chide thee no more for the 
present. Thy father and I must henceforth be 
more watchful of thee. Commend thyself to 
God, and seek thy pillow for the night.” 

Some weeks before the opening of this story, 
a stranger had appeared in the little community 
wherein the present part of our tale is cast. 
This was a young man of handsome appearance, 
fashionable dress, and commanding though cour¬ 
teous deportment. He seemed, from the first, 
to seek rather than to shun the acquaintance of 
the villagers, and by his winning manners and 
regular attendance at their place of weekly wor¬ 
ship, found little difficulty in gaining access to 
the family circles of some few of the less rigid 


among them. Here he had chanced to meet 
with Amy Wilson, the pride ai d beauty of the 
settlement. It was soon evident that he had 
become touched with her modest and irresis¬ 
tible charms. Their more private interviews, 
at length, as he conducted her home from the 
village, had, in fact, been marked by the most 
passionate and respectful protestations of affec¬ 
tion on his part, received with diffident trustful¬ 
ness on hers. It is probable that the mystery 
connected with his appearance might have ex¬ 
pedited in the mind of the pastor’s daughter the 
progress of her attachment, for there is ever 
a charm for the young in that which excites 
curiosity. On the evening of which we have 
spoken, their parting at her father’s little gate 
was longer and more tender than heretofore s 
for the stranger was about to depart from the 
village on the following day, and he lingered to 
pour again and again into Amy’s not unwilling 
ear his vows of love and promises of future re¬ 
turn. 

A week passed away. The stranger had de¬ 
parted, and whatever had been the original ob¬ 
ject of his visit, it was never made known to 
the villagers. 

One calm and cloudless night the moon shone 
with her brightest effulgence, quenching the stars 
in her radiance, and bringing out into clear but 
softened perspective the scenery below. Within 
the peaceful Puritan settlement reigned the most 
profound repose. Its inhabitants, unconscious 
of approaching danger, had long since offered 
up the nightly incense of their pious hearts, and 
resigned themselves to sleep—sleep, in the old, 
deep, undisturbed and dreamless; in the young 
light, peaceful and visionary; in all, the unfe- 
verish, refreshing rest which was the natural 
reward of their simple habits, and the rectitude 
of their lives. 

The silence was suddenly broken by the shrill 
and startling war-whoop of the Indian, and the 
alarmed villagers sprang from their beds to find 
their situation imminently critical. By the light 
of the moon they beheld the dusky forms of about 
a dozen savages. These, with that cunning so 
remarkable in their race, had found means to 
convey brands and straw to the doors of each 
dwelling in the early part of the evening. The 
yell, already noticed, was the signal for firing 
their previous preparations, and, ere many mo¬ 
ments had elapsed, a number of the buildings 
were in flames. Glancing instinctively toward 
their pastor’s cottage, the terrified settlers found 
it shared in general conflagration. To hold 
a short conclave, and then despatch a few of 
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the more fearless and active among them to the 
assistance of its helpless inmates, was the work 
of a moment. Hurrying along the little path 
leading from the village, the heroic men caught 
glimpses of the dark figures of a number of 
Indians surrounding the little dwelling. On 
arriving they found the victims within nearly 
paralyzed by terror, and almost unresistingly 
awaiting their fate. The fire had already pro¬ 
gressed so far that it was hopeless to attempt to 
arrest its course. To rescue the pastor and his 
family became, therefore, the utmost extent of 
their efforts. A desperate struggle with the 
savages ensued, which, although maintained on 
the part of the Puritans with all the uncompro¬ 
mising courage which characterized the Ameri¬ 
can borderer, was alas! but partially successful. 
Rushing through the flames and smoke, a tall, 
athletic Indian bore away in his arms the insen¬ 
sible form of Amy Wilson, and disappeared with 
her into a neighboring forest. 

When the unhappy girl returned to conscious¬ 
ness, she found herself lying within an inclosure, 
surrounded by a number of those savage and 
heathen enemies of the early settlers, whom, 
from her infancy, she had been taught to dread. 
It was some moments before she could realize 
the exact nature of her painful position: and, 
at first, no sound escaped her lips. But, as the 
truth at length forced itself upon her, she covered 
her face with her hands, and gave way to a moan 
of deep and despairing agony. The Indians, on 
hearing this heart-rending expression of her dis¬ 
tress, seemed moved: and one or two of them 
approaching her, endeavored in the deep, glut- 
teral language of their tribe to reassure and com¬ 
pose her. The voice of sympathy is universal, 
no matter what may be the words in which it is 
clothed; and, taking advantage of their unex¬ 
pected accents of kindness, Amy threw herself 
on her knees before them, and bursting iuto a 
torrent of tears, besought to be restored to her 
aged parents. 

At this juncture, a savage of more command¬ 
ing aspect than the rest, and who seemed by his 
dress to be the chief of his tribe, advanced to¬ 
ward her. An expression of emotion struggled 
through the mask of war-paint on his counte¬ 
nance, as he said, “fear not, daughter of the 
morning! If the Great Spirit hath made our 
skins to differ, He hath made our hearts the 
same." 

“In mercy restore me to my bereaved pa¬ 
rents," exclaimed Amy, clasping the naked 
knees of the warrior. 

So desolate and touching seemed her grief, so 
innocent and helpless her beauty, lhat the spirit 
of the savage was shaken. Lifting the hand 


at whose wrist still hung the tomahawk, and 
turning aside to hide the passing weakness of 
so great a warrior, he brushed away a tear. At 
length he said, “ hear my words: the red man 
hath a tongue that cannot lie. Tuscalameetah 
hath given his word to bear his prisoners to the 
great pale-faced chief at the French fort." 

“Hold me not a prisoner," cried the unfor¬ 
tunate girl, in renewed agony. 

For a single moment the Indian’s countenance 
grew dark, but immediately relapsed again into 
dignified repose as he replied, “what Tuscala¬ 
meetah hath said, he hath said. Lies cannot 
issue from the mouth of the red man. But let 
not the daughter of the pale-faces be sorrowful. 
Is the air of the woods not pleasant to her after 
living in the wigwam of her people? When the 
sun shall set and rise a few times she will be in 
the lodge of the great white chief of the fortress, 
and taste of his plenty. Then the door may one 
day be left open, and the bird may escape from 
its nest. Though what hath been done is not 
good, what is coming may be better." 

Despairing, as she listened, and saw the reso¬ 
lute countenance of the savage, of any change 
in his purpose, Amy felt that she had now no 
alternative but passive submission to her fate: 
and partially reassured on finding that her life, 
at least, was not in danger, she commended her¬ 
self to the God in whom she had been taught to 
place her trust in time of trouble. After offering 
her food and drink, the Indians placed her on a 
horse and resumed their journey—-one or two of 
them walking always by her side, and paying 
every attention to her comfort that was not in¬ 
compatible with her unhappy situation. Thus, 
stopping at night to rest, and at occasional in¬ 
tervals through the day, they journeyed for more 
than a week. It was late one starlight night 
when they arrived, at what appeared to the 
wearied eyes of the young Puritan, a gloomy 
prison. At a watch-word from the Indians, a 
massive double-gate swung open, disclosing a 
noble edifice, the lower extremity of which was 
brilliantly illuminated, and exhibited through the 
windows glimpses of officers in military undress, 
while the sound of music indicated the existence 
of some scene of festivity. The rapid transition 
from her silent journey to the sight of so bewil¬ 
dering and strange a scene, together with the 
fatigue and distress which she had undergone, 
were too much for the senses of the unfortunate 
girl, and ere they reached the large hall-door 
leading into the main building, she had fallen 
fainting into the arms of her conductors. 

The reader should now be apprised that the 
mansion to which the Indians had brought Amy 
Wilson was situated in a fort, occupied by the 
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Baron de Fleurs, a distinguished nobleman, sent 
out by the French Catholics, to crush the Pro¬ 
testant influence on the borders of Canada. 

The baron, with a few other persons, was 
seated apart from the great mass of the revel¬ 
lers, in an apartment of large size and costly 
fashion. His countenance, though handsome, 
was stern and haughty: for the lust and pride of 
power betrayed themselves in many dark lines 
on a face scarcely old enough, as yet, to disclose 
the wrinkles of time. He was somewhat past 
his fortieth year: and, although he retained, 
almost undiminished, the remarkable beauty for 
which he had been distinguished in his youth, 
still a life of vicissitudes and war had done its 
work, and he had lost a certain delicacy of fea¬ 
ture and an aristocratic blandness of manner 
that formerly characterized him. His bearing 
had grown imperious, like that of one accus¬ 
tomed to rule, and he had laid aside the grace of 
courtesy for the sternness of command. Musical 
instruments, gammon boards, and chess-tables 
were scattered about the room, indicating that 
those amusements had only recently been aban¬ 
doned by some of the company. Wine and other 
refreshments upon a side table had apparently 
just been partaken of: and the baron and his 
companions were now listlessly engaged in oc¬ 
casional attempts at conversation. 

“ Thy son doth not return,” said the Count 
de Soissons, a young and handsome officer in 
French addressing the baron. 

“Nay,” replied he, in the same language, “I 
know not what detains him. It is now two 
months since he left here to seek information 
respecting the condition of some of the Pro¬ 
testant settlements on the borders. Impatient 
at his delay, I recently despatched our Indian 
allies, with orders to demolish a flourishing, but 
not very powerful settlement that I learned was 
established on these frontiers. They may per¬ 
haps bring some news of him when they return.” 

White the baron was yet speaking, a boy gaily 
attired in the dress of a page, entered the room 
and approaching him, said, “my lord, the In¬ 
dians have arrived.” 

“Bid the chief enter,” eagerly replied the 
baron. 

The boy disappeared, and in a few moments 
returned, accompanied by the stately form of 
Tuscalameetah. The Indian advanced with the 
measured step of his race, without casting his 
eyes either to the right or the left, entirely re¬ 
gardless of all the pomp that surrounded him. 

At the same instant a figure appeared from 
the drawing-room. It was that of a young lady 
perfectly enough formed to have served as a 
model for an artist—her evening dress revealing 


her arms bare almost to the shoulder, and her 
graceful neck, richly loaded with ornaments. 
The Count de Soissons on seeing her entrance 
instantly rose, and gallantly advancing to meet 
her offered her his hand, and withdrew her into 
the deep recess of a window. As he did so, his 
eye glancing over her noble figure rested upon 
her face, which indeed might readily have fixed 
the gaze of a more indifferent observer, for it 
was of a high order of female beauty. Her eyes 
were black, full and flashing, her complexion 
glowing, her teeth of remarkable whiteness, and 
her expression intelligent and animated. Such 
was Gabrielle de Fleurs, the belle of her father’s 
fort. 

“ I have left the dancers,” she said, in a voice 
sweetly distinct, “ that I might have an oppor¬ 
tunity of beholding closely yonder son of the 
forest. We have so little variety among our 
visitors that I could not think of letting such an 
occasion be slighted.” 

“Ah, Gabrielle!” replied he whom she ad¬ 
dressed, “for me there is no need of variety in 
your presence. To me you are the world, 
society, everything. I this morning obtained 
your father’s sanction to press my suit: he has 
given me hopes that you will not disdain the 
love I now lay at your feet.” 

“You!” said Gabrielle, when at length she 
found words. “I supposed that you thought 
only of ambition and the world. I could not 
have dreamed of this.” She ceased, blushing 
and deeply embarrassed. 

“ It is true,” said her lover, “ that you had a 
right to think so until this evening, for I have 
never opened to you even a glimpse of all that 
was passing in my heart. But do not think 
my love the less a treasure because it has been 
hidden; nor imagine that in the pursuit of ob¬ 
jects of ambition l have lost the capacity of 
feeling such a love as you only are calculated 
to inspire. Speak, Gabrielle! one word to assure 
me that you believe in my protestations, and 
that you do not reject them.” 

Gabrielle’s lips made no reply, but with a 
sweet smile and an extended hand she told him 
he might hope. 

During this scene the Indian had approached 
the baron. “ What success ?” demanded the 
latter, with eagerness. 

“We have taken a woman of the white skin 
—a blossom of the clearings. But she will not 
live in the shade. She is like a dove before its 
wing opens, and I have brought her from her 
nest. She is sorrowful, and looketh back in her 
dreams to the lodge of her people, for fire hath 
blackened thdir wigwam, and the blood of their 
sons hath been spilt.” 
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“Ha!” exclaimed the baron, in tones of sur¬ 
prise: “a female prisoner!” Then turning to 
the p^ge, he said, “ let my daughter’s attendants 
receive her at the hands of the Indians, and see 
that she be properly cared for.” 

• ••*** 

In a small chamber, situated in a remote wing 
of the mansion, sat Amy Wilson. The walls of 
the room were decorated with pictures, in whose 
delicacy of touch and beauty of coloring might 
have been traced the hand of a female artist. In 
a recess near one of the windows stood a harp, 
and over the other hung a feathered captive from 
the Canaries. Regardless of the lesson of re¬ 
signed happiness conveyed in the blithesomeness 
of her fellow prisoner, who was softly warbling 
his song in a strange land, and heedless alike of 
all the unwonted elegancies and luxuries by 
which she was surrounded, as well as cold to 
the cheerfulness with which everything near her 
seemed breathing and inspired, Amy’s thoughts 
dwelt upon her desolated home, her bereaved 
parents, and, it may be, reverted to the hand¬ 
some guest of the Puritan village. Her dimpled 
elbow, covered by the modest tightness of her 
sleeve, rested upon the back of her chair, and 
her tiny hand shaded her fair brow as the tears 
fell slowly and quietly down her cheeks. But 
her loosened hair, and the excited flush which 
suffused her neck and face, showed that her 
sorrow had but recently assumed its present 
subdued and softened character, and that it had 
in fact only succeeded to a burst of grief much 
less quiet and controlled. 

While she was sitting thus, a young female 
entered the room with noiseless step, and finding 
her entrance unperceived, stood looking at her 
with an expression of astonished admiration and 
earnest sympathy. The young Puritan was in¬ 
deed a strange contrast to her own radiant order 
of beauty. Her jet bl^ck eyes, her raven hair, 
her rich brunette complexion bespoke her French 
origin; while her air of commanding dignity and 
the costly splendor of her attire, consisting of a 
dress of rich silk, clasped at the neck by a dia¬ 
mond, and a small crucifix which hung from a 
gold chain at her wrist, completed all the minute 
points of difference. At length gently approach¬ 
ing the tearful girl, the intruder softly laid a fair 
and jewelled hand upon her neck, and bending 
over her, said, “la belle Anglaise est triste!” 

On hearing these sudden words spoken in a 
strange language, Amy raised her weeping eyes 
in surprise, but attempted no word in reply. 

Perceiving that she was not understood, the 
visitor hastily corrected herself, and said in 
English, “beautiful English girl, you are sad: 
let Gabrielle endeavor to comfort you.” 

16 * 


I The unexpected tones of kindness and sym¬ 
pathy from one of her own age and sex, were, 
at first, too much for Amy, who, yielding herself 
up to renewed grief, sobbed aloud. It was only 
by degrees as the French girl soothed her, and 
drew from her the history of her distress, that 
she became at length more composed. And, 
though from that time her composure continued, 
< it was, if possible, more touching than her grief. 
| Day by day that young, fair brow formed for the 
j sweet expression of holy happiness, remained 
| overcast with the shadow of a fixed and tranquil 
\ sorrow: while that lovely cheek became paler, 
\ that bright eye grew more indifferent and vacant, 
j until Gabrielle feared that a settled melancholy 
had taken hold upon her intellect. Nobly re- 
solving to leave no means untried to restore her 
j to happiness, the French girl formed a plan for 
| her escape and restoration to her friends, and 
< only awaited a fitting season to put it into exe¬ 
cution. It was about a month after Amy’s 
| arrival at her father’s that she came into her 
\ room one morning, and saluting her as usual, 

: sat down by her side. 

j “Sweet girl,” she began, “I have grieved to 
| see you pining for those you love, and I have 
| made arrangements for your escape from this 
| place. Your parents are safe in a distant set- 
j tlement of the Puritans, and you shall return to 
them.” 

; Hope kindled once more in the heart of Amy 
| as she heard these words, and the sadness of her 
look changed into a glow of such sudden happi- 
j ness as seemed almost to Gabrielle de Fleurs 
l like some rapid transformation in a dream. 

5 Taking fresh courage to unfold her plan, the 
| French girl continued: “ to-night high mass will 
| be performed in the chapel, and my presence 
) will be looked for. You mus* assume my dress 
\ and appear in my place. Think you, sweet 
\ friend, that you can have sufficient courage, 

> muffled in my shawl and veil, to appear before 
> the officers of my father’s fort? My brother, 

> who has returned to-day after a long absence, 

> has invited me to sail with him when the service 
’ is over by moonlight upon the lake. He will 
\ join you, and, once upon the water with him, 

? you can make known to him the deception, and 
i may trust to his noble generosity to contribute 
! his assistance to your escape. The .Indian Tus- 
| calameetah is in my confidence. After you have 
| sailed a short distance he will meet you in a ca¬ 
noe, and convey you to a landing from whence 
| you will be conducted in safety to your friends. 

| Be prepared, therefore, dearest, for the effort 
| against the evening, and that you may collect 
| all the needful courage, I will leave you.” So 
i saying she kissed her affectionately and departed. 
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When the appointed hour arrived, Gabrielle 
found Amy, trembling and terrified, awaiting 
her coming. “ Quick,” she cried, “here is your 
disguise. How slow you are, sweet one,” she 
continued, assisting her to endue herself in her 
own rich dress. “There, how becoming my 
French costume is to your Puritan style of 
beauty,” she added, talking on to divert the 
fears of her companion. “And I, I fear will 
not be so much improved by appearing as your 
attendant.” 

Saying these last words, she hastily wrapped 
herself in a disguise she had brought for the 
purpose, and hurried the shrinking girl through 
the brilliantly illuminated halls of the mansion. 
Then crossing a short corridor they stood within 
the chapel. 

The sight of the innumerable wax candles 
burning around the altar, the light from a su¬ 
perb chandelier above, the forms of officers in 
military undress—all these so new to her uncul- > 
tivated gaze would at once have overpowered j 
the gentle Puritan: but that the beautiful Latin > 
of the psalms solemnly floating through the air, 
the clouds of incense, the pealing organ, had \ 
their proper soothing and devotional effect: and 
involuntarily following the service and falling 
upon her knees, her present adventurous under- S 
taking and precarious position were forgotten 
for the moment in the heartfelt breathings of 
prayer. As the Te Deum was sounding, and the \ 
worshippers rose from their knees, Amy raised \ 
her eyes for the first time since her entrance, \ 
and beheld close to her among the throng, the j 
form of one who, throughout her captivity, had j 
been uppermost in her thoughts. The figure < 
of the stranger was lofty and graceful, and he j 
was dressed in the darkest colors and simplest \ 
fashion, which rendered the nobleness of his s 
mien peculiarly striking. But his countenance, > 
usually bright and animated, wore at that mo- \ 
ment an expression of abstracted dreaminess, j 
which seemed to indicate that the visions of the ) 
past and future had more interest for him than s 
the scenes of the present. * 

As with an effort the astonished girl sup- ? 
pressed an involuntarily exclamation that rose j 
to her lips, the'ceremony ended: and a voice j 
which sounded to her ears like the concentra- l 
tion of all earthly music, said, “ Gabrielle, my s 
sister, the night is lovely: I claim your promise l 
to take a sail with me now upon the lake.” $ 

The bewildered hearer had scarcely time to > 
murmur forth a monosyllable of reply, ere her > 
lover had drawn her hand within his arm, passed > 
rapidly with her through the crowd, and seated > 
her by his side upon the moonlit water. > 

“ Gabrielle, my sister,” said the same thrilling > 


voice, “ I have longed for this hour that I might 
have an opportunity of unfolding to you what 
has occurred to me during my absence. 1 have 
returned from my expedition resolved to per¬ 
suade my father to desist in his schemes for the 
oppression of the Puritans. You are silent, and 
doubtless such an intention may seem strange to 
you, coming as it does from one brought up in 
the Catholic Church. But know, my sister, 
that in my late sojourn at one of the Puritan 
villages I have found a flower, a lone, uncul¬ 
tured flower, but one that I could win and wear 
forever—a young and lovely creature, all un¬ 
learned in the knowledge of this heartless world 
—just such a being as the bright ideal around 
which my youthful dreams have ever clustered. 
Her religion, too, although not the sarr^e which 
our father venerates, resembles that of our gentle 
mother. She, you recollect, was a peasant girl 
of the Waldenses, when he, young and indepen¬ 
dent of spirit as I am, made her his wife.” 

The speaker paused, and drawing nearer to 
his companion, continued: “my sister, you are 
strangely silent to-night. You reply but in 
monosyllables to the confidence of your bro¬ 
ther. And so shrouded, too! the moonbeams 
are bright, but yet not so brilliant, methinks, 
that you should sit thus closely veiled.” And 
suiting the action to the word, he cast aside the 
covering from her face, and disclosed to his own 
astonished gaze the rose-dyed features of Amy 
Wilson! One kiss on those ruby lips—one pres¬ 
sure of that thrilling hand—one lingering em¬ 
brace of that shrinking form, and all his dreams 
of retrospection and anticipation were realized 
in the joy of the present. 

And Amy, what to her then were the many 
trials she had undergone ? that single moment 
of agitated happiness repaid her for them all. 

It is in such hearts and natures that love is 
sanctified and life made beautiful. For them 
only Nature unfolds her hidden poetry, and to 
them only it is given to look with a gifted vision 
upon the economy of the universe. 

****•• 

Merrily pealed the bells in a distant village of 
la belle France: for the young Baron de Fleurs 
having followed his father to a Canadian grave, 
was returning to the long deserted halls of his 
ancestors. His sister, married some years before 
to the Count de Soissons, had absented herself 
for a shojt time from her residence in Paris, and 
was then at the family seat awaiting his arrival. 
Groups of peasant girls were strewing with 
flowers the long avenue leading to the cha¬ 
teau, to greet with welcome the Puritan wife 
of their young master. And never, in his an¬ 
cestral halls, dwelt a more lovely Countess. 
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THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 

BT CAROLINE E. TIMLOW. 

I. 

Softly evening had descended 
O’er this lovely earth of ours, 

Silent dew was falling gently 
On the pure and folded flowers; 

Swiftly came a dark robed angel 
Through the radiant, starry skies; 

And the waving of his pinions 
Stirred the air like zephyr’s sighs. 

II. 

’Neath a low and humble cottage, 

In a small and curtained room, 

Where a lamp’s soft, feeble radiance 
Trembled through the quiet gloom, 

Lay an infant; and low wailings 
From its lips in murmurs came. 

While at times, a dying struggle, 

Moved the slight and fragile frame. 

III. 

Oh!’t was sad to see the anguish 
Of a thing so pure and frail; 

And to listen, as it trembled, 

To that low and plaintive wail. 

Soft the angel furled his pinions 
While descending through the sky; 

And beneath the humble cottage 
Paused to see that infant die. 

I V. 

With a sigh he gently bended 
O’er the little lowly bed, 

.And his shadowy wing he folded 
Near the infant’s lovely head. 

Then upon its spotless forehead 
Soft and holily he smiled; 

And there seemed throughout the chamber 
Music floating sweet and wild. 

y. 

Fainter grew the infant’s murmurs, 

’Till they gently died away, 

And its form, like purest marble, 

In a breathless slumber lay. 

Swift uprising, then the angel 
Took from earth his noiseless flight ; 

At his side a cherub guiding, 

Clothed in robes of radiant light. 

VI. 

He was Death, His arm had gently 
Hushed that infant to repose. 

And in Him the grieving spirit 
Found relief from all its woes. 

Oh! say not that death is cruel; 

Call him not a foe to man; 

For his smile, though cold, is gentle; 

And he comes with holy hand. 

True, he lays our earthly body 
Low to slumber ’neath the sod; 

But he guides the ransom’d spirit 
Safe and gently up to God. 


THE FIRST AND LAST QUARREL. 

BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 

“If I am his wife, I am not his slave!” said 
young Mrs. Huntley,indignantly. “It was more 
; than he dared do a month ago.” 

“If you love me, Esther, don’t talk in this 
way,” said Mrs. Carlisle. 

“Am I his slave, aunt?” and the young bride 
drew herself up, while her eyes flashed. 

“No, Esther, you are his wfe.” 

“To be loved, and not commanded! That is 
the difference, and he has got to learn it.” 

“Were Edward to see and hear you now, do 
you think your words, manner and expression, 
would inspire him with any new affection for 
you?” 

| “ I have nothing to do with that. I only ex- 

\ press a just indignation, and that is a right I did 

< not alienate when I consented to become his 
> wife.” 

| “You are a silly girl, Esther,” said Mrs. Car- 
| lisle, “and I am afraid will pay dear for your 

< folly. Edward has faults and so have you. If 
j you understood the duties and responsibilities 
\ of your position, and felt the true force of your 
j marriage vows, you would seek to bend into 

< better forms the crooked branches of your hus- 
{ band’s hereditary temper, rather than commit 
; an irreparable injury by roughly breaking them. 

I I was not pleased with Edward’s manner of 
' speaking; but I must admit that he had provo- 

< cation. That you were first, and, therefore, 

< most to blame.” 

\ “ I objected to going with him to the opera, 

\ because I particularly wanted to call and see 
\ Anna Lewis to-night. I had made up my mind 
\ to this, and when I make up my mind to any 
\ thing I do not like to be turned from my pur- 
\ pose.” 

\ “Edward resembles you rather too much in 
i that respect. Therefore, there must be a dispo- 
| sition to yielding and self-denial on one side or 
| the other, or unhappiness will follow. Hitherto, 

| as far as I have been 'able to see, the yielding 
has all been on the part of Edward, who has 
given up to you in everything. And now when 
he shows that he has a will of his own, you be¬ 
come very indignant, and talk about not being 
: his slave.” 

“ It is too bad for you to speak so, aunt! You 
never think I do anything right.” And Esther 
burst into tears. 

Meantime Edward Huntley, the husband, was 
at the opera, listening to, but not enjoying the 
beauties of Norma. It was only a month since 
' he had led to the altar his beautiful bride, and felt 
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himself the happiest man in the world. Before 
marriage he thought only of how he should please 
Esther. The deference of his own wishes to hers 
was felt as no sacrifice. But after the hymenial 
contract had been ratified, his feelings began, 
gradually, to change. What he had yielded in 
kindness was virtually demanded as a right, and 
against this, the moment it was perceived, his 
spirit rose in rebellion. In several instances he 
gave way to what savored, much more than he 
liked, of imperiousness. 

Norma had just been brought out, and received 
with unprecedented favor. The newspapers were 
filled with its praises, and the beauties of the 
opera were spoken of by every one. A friend 
lauded it with more than usual enthusiasm, on 
the day it was advertised for a third performance. 

“You havn’t heard it yet!” he said, with sur¬ 
prise, on learning that Huntley had yet to enjoy 
that pleasure. 

“No, but I think I will buy tickets for to¬ 
night.” 

“Do by all means. And get them at once, or 
you will not be able to secure a seat.” 

It was in the afternoon, and Huntley could 
not ask his young wife about it, unless he made 
a special errand home, which, as he lived some 
distance awajrfrom his office, would be incon¬ 
venient. Not in the least doubting, however, 
that Esther would be pleased to go to the opera, 
as she had more than once expressed a wish to 
see and hear Norma, he secured tickets and con¬ 
sidered the matter settled. 

Now that the gratification of hearing the opera 
was so near at hand, Huntley kept thinking of 
the enjoyment he was to have, and wishing for 
the time to pass more rapidly. He pictured, too, 
the pleasure that Esther would feel and express 
when she found that he had procured tickets. 
Half an hour earlier than usual he was at home. 
He found Esther and her aunt, Mrs. Carlisle, 
with whom they were living, in the parlor. 

“We are going to see Norma to-night,” said 
Huntley, in a gay voice, and with a broad smile 
upon his face, as he sat down beside Esther and 
took her hand. 

“ We are ?” 

The tone and look with which this was said, 
chilled the warm feelings of the young man. 

“7am, at least,” he said, in a changed voice. 

“ And I am not,” as promptly and much more 
decidedly, replied Esther. 

“ Oh, yes you are.” This was said with a sud¬ 
denly assumed, half playful, yet earnest manner. 
“ I have bought tickets, and we will go to-night.” 

“ The least you could have done was to have 
asked me before you bought tickets,” returned 
Esther. “ I wish to go somewhere else to-night.” 
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“ But, as I have the tickets now, you will go 
of course. To-morrow night will do as well for 
a visit.” 

“I wish to make it to-night.” 

“Esther, you are unreasonable.” Huntley 
knit his brows and compressed his lips. 

“We are quite even then.” The pretty lip 
of the bride curled. 

“ Esther I” said Huntley, assuming a calm but 
cold exterior, and speaking in a firm voice. “ I 
have bought tickets for the opera to-night, think¬ 
ing that to go would give you pleasure, and now 
my wish is that you accompany me.” 

“A wish that you will certainly not have 
gratified. I believe I am your wife, not your 
slave to command. 5 ’ 

There was something so cutting in the way 
this was said, that Huntley could not bear it. 
Without a word he arose, and taking his hat, 
left the house. In a fever of excitement he 
walked the street for an hour and a half, and 
then, scarcely reflecting upon what he did, went 
to the opera. But the music was discord in his 
ears, and he left before the performance was half 
over. 

The moment Esther heard the street door 
close upon her husband, she arose and went 
from the room where she was sitting with her 
aunt, moving erect and with a firm step. Mrs. 
Carlisle did not see her for two hours. The tea 
hell rang, but she did not come down from her 
chamber, where, as the aunt supposed, she was 
bitterly repenting what she had done. In this, 
however, she was mistaken, as was proved, 
when on joining her in her room for the pur¬ 
pose of striving to console her, the conversation 
with which our story opens took place. 

When the fit of weeping with which Esther 
received the reproof her aunt felt called upon to 
give, had subsided, Mrs. Carlisle said, in a most 
solemn and impressive manner. 

“ What has occurred this evening may prove 
the saddest event of your whole life. There is 
no calculating the result. No matter whose the 
fault, the consequences that follow maybe alike 
disastrous to the happiness of both. Are you pre¬ 
pared, thus early, for a sundering of the sacred 
bonds that have united you ? And yet, even this 
may follow. It has followed with others, and 
may follow with you. Oh! the consequences of 
a first quarrel! Who'can anticipate them ?” 

The voice of Mrs. Carlisle trembled, and then 
sank almost with a sob. Her manner more than 
her words startled Esther. 

“ What do you mean, aupt ?” she said. 

But her aunt was too much disturbed to speak 
for some minutes. 

“Esther,” she at length said, speaking in a 
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voice that still trembled, “ I knew a girl, who, 
at your age, married an excellent, but proud 
spirited young man. Like Edward, the lover 
yielded too much, and when, as the husband, he 
began to be a little less considerate, and to act 
as if he had a will of liis own, his wife set her¬ 
self against him just as you set yourself against 
Edward. This chafed him, although he strove i 
to conceal his feelings. But, in an unguarded 
moment, when his young wife was more than 
usually self-willed, a quarrel of no more serious j 
character than the one that has occurred this 
evening, between you and Edward, took place. 

They parted in anger as you parted, and-” 

The aunt was unable for some time to control. 
her voice sufficiently to finish the sentence— 
“And, never met again,” she at length said, 
with such visible emotion as betrayed more than 
she had wished to reveal. < 

“Never met again!” ejaculated Esther, a 
sudden fear trembling through her heart, and 
causing her cheek to grow pale. 

“Never,” was the solemn response. j 

“Why, dear aunt ? Why V 9 eagerly inquired \ 
Esther. j 

“ Pride caused him,” said Mrs. Carlisle, re- | 
covering her self-possession, “after a breach 
had been made, to leave not only his home, but j 
the city in which he lived. Repenting of her 
ungenerous conduct, his bride waited anxiously 
for his return at evening, but waited in vain. 
Sadly enough passed the lonely hours of that 
dreadful night, and morning found her a sleep¬ 
less watcher. Days passed, but no word came 
from the unhappy wanderer from home and love. 
A week, and still all was silence and mystery. 
At the end of that time a letter was received 
from a neighboring city, which brought intelli¬ 
gence to his friends that he was there, and lying 
dangerously ill. By the next conveyance his < 
almost frantic wife started for the purpose of 
joining him. Alas ! She was too late. When 
she stood beside the bed upon which he lay, she 
looked only upon the inanimate form of her hus¬ 
band. Death had been there before her. Esther! 
thirty years have passed since then, but the an¬ 
guish I felt when I stood and looked upon the 
cold, dead face of my husband, in that terrible 
hour, time has not altogether obliterated !” \ 

Esther had risen to her feet, and now stood j 
with her pale lips parted, and her cheek blanched 
to an ashy whiteness. j 

“Dear aunt! Is all this true?” she asked 
huskily, while she grasped the arm of her rela¬ 
tive. j 

“Heaven knows it is too true, my child! It 
was the first and last quarrel I had with my 
husband. And now, as you value your own < 


and Edward’s peace of mind, be warned by my 
sad example, and let the present unhappy dif¬ 
ference that has occurred be quickly reconciled. 
Acknowledge your error the moment you see 
him, and make a firm resolution that you will, 
under no circumstances, permit the slightest 
misunderstanding again to take place. Yield 
to him, and you will find him ready as before to 
yield to you. What he was not ready to give 
under the force of a demand, love will prompt 
him cheerfully to render.” 

“ Oh! if Edward should never return !” Esther 
said, clasping her hands together. She had 
scarcely heard the last sentence of her aunt. 

“You need not fear on that account, my 
child,” replied Mrs. Carlisle, in a voice meant 
to inspire confidence. “ Edward will no doubt 
return. Few men act so rashly as to sepa¬ 
rate themselves at the first misunderstanding, 
although, too often, the first quarrel is but the 
prelude to others of a more violent kind, that 
end in sewering the most sacred of all bonds, 
or rendering the li^e that might have been one 
of the purest felicity, an existence of misery. 
When Edward comes home to-night, forget 
everything but your own error, and freely con¬ 
fess that. Then, all will be sunshine in a mo¬ 
ment, although the light will fall and sparkle 
upon dewy tear-drops.” 

“I was mad to treat him so!” was Esther’s 
response to this, as she paced the floor, with 
uneasy step. “ Oh! if he should never return.” 

Once possessed with the idea that he would 
never return, the poor wife was in an agony of 
fear. No suggestion made by her aunt, in the 
least relieved her mind. One thought—one fear 
—absorbed everything else. Thus passed the 
evening until ten o’clock came. From that time 
Esther began to listen anxiously for her hus¬ 
band’s return, but hour after hour went by, and 
she was still a tearful watcher. 

“I shall go mad if I sit here any longer!” 
murmured Huntley to himself, as the music 
came rushing upon his agitated soul, in a wild 
tempest, toward the middle of the opera, and, 
rising abruptly, he retired from the house. 
How still appeared the half deserted streets! 
Coldly the night air fell upon him, but the fever 
in his veins was unabated. He walked first up 
one street and then down another, with rapid 
steps, and this was continued for hours. Then 
the thought of going home crossed his mind. 
But he set his teeth firmly and muttered audibly, 

“No! To be defied, and charged with being 
a tyrant? No! And has it come to this so 
soon ?” 

The more Huntley brooded, in this unhappy 
mood over his wife’s words and conduct, the 
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denser and more widely refracting became the 
medium through which he saw. His pride con¬ 
tinually excited his mind, and threw a thick veil 
over all the gentle emotions of his heart. He 
was beside himself. 

At one o’clock he found himself standing in 
front of the United States Hotel, his mind made 
up to desert the affectionate young creature, 
who, in a moment of thoughtlessness, had set 
her will in opposition to his. To leave the city, 
under an assumed name, by the earliest lines, 
and go, he knew not nor cared not where. Blind 
passion was his prompter and guide. In this 
feverish state, he entered the hotel and called 
for a bed. 

Eleven, twelve, one o’clock came, and found 
Mrs. Huntley in a state of wild agitation. Ed¬ 
ward had not yet returned. The silence and 
evident distress of Mrs. Carlisle, struck down 
the heart of Esther, almost as much as her own 
fears. The too vivid recollection of one terrible 
event in her own life, completely unbalanced the 
aunt’s mind, and took away ^11 power to sustain 
her niece. 

“I will go in search of him,aunt!” exclaimed 
Esther, as the clock struck two. “He cannot 
leave the city before daylight. I will find him, 
and confess all my folly before it is too late.” 

“But where will you go, my child?” Mrs. 
Carlisle asked in a sad voice. 

“ Where—where shall I go ?” eagerly inquired 
Mrs. Huntley. 

“It is midnight,Esther. You cannot find him 
now.” 

“But I must see him before he leaves me, 
perhaps forever! It will kill me. If I wait 
until morning, it will be too late.” 

Mrs. Carlisle bent her eyes to the floor, and 
for the space of more than a minute remained 
in deep thought. She then said, in a calm voice, 

“Esther, I cannot believe that Edward will 
desert you on so slight a provocation. For a 
few hours, his mind may be blinded with pas¬ 
sion, and be swayed by false judgment. But 
morning will find him cooler and more reflec¬ 
tive. He will see his error and repent of any 
mad act he may have contemplated. Still, to 
guard against the worst of consequences, should 
this salutary change not take place, I think it 
would be best for you to go early to the boat, 
and by meeting him prevent a step that may 
cost you each a life of wretchedness.” 

“ I will do it! He shall not go away! Oh! 
If I could once more meet him! All would be 
reconciled on the instant.” 

Confident in her own mind that Edward had 
determined to go away from the city in the 
morning, and fully resolved upon what she 


would do, Esther threw herself upon the bed, 
and in snatches of uneasy slumber, passed the 
remainder of that dreadful night. At day dawn 
she was up, and making preparations for going 
to the boat to intercept her husband. 

“Be self-possessed, my dear niece,” urged 
Mrs. Carlisle, in a voice that trembled so she 
could scarcely speak. 

Esther tried to reply, but, though her lips and 
tongue moved, there was no utterance. Turning 
away, just as the sun threw his first rays into 
her chamber window, she went down stairs, 
and her aunt, no longer able to restrain herself, 
covered her face with her hands and wept. 

On the day before, Esther had laid her gloves 
on one of the parlor mantles, and she went in 
to get them. It was so dark that she could not 
see, and she, therefore, opened a window and 
pushed back one of the shutters. As she did so, 
a sound between a sigh and a groan fell upon 
her ear, and caused her to turn with a start. 
There lay her husband, a sleep upon one of the 
sofas! A wild cry that she could not restrain, 
burst from her lips, and, springing toward him, 
she threw her arms about his neck as he arose, 
startled, from his recumbent position. 

An hour’s reflection, alone in the room he had 
taken at the hotel, satisfied Huntley that he was 
wrong in not going home. By the aid of his 
night key he entered, silently, at the very time 
his wife resolved to seek him in the morning, 
and throwing himself upon a sofa in the parlor 
to think what he should next do, thought himself 
to sleep. 

All was of course, reconciled. With tears 
of joy and contrition Esther acknowledged the 
error she had committed. Huntley had his own 
share of blame in his impatient temper, and this 
he was also ready to confess. He did not, how¬ 
ever, own that he had thought of deserting his 
wife on such slight provocation, nor did she 
confess the fearful suspicion that had crossed 
her mind. 

It was their first and last quarrel. 


TO - WITH A MINIATURE. 

BT MISS ANNA M. KANE. 

If sooth it is, as Poets say. 

That Love to smallest gifts doth lend 
Its own sweet light—(that holiest ray 
That e’er on earth shines o’er our way,) 

Then, dearest L-, this gift I send 

Will seem when thou dost o’er it bend, 

With thoughtful eye its lines to scan, 

What aught, or naught, Love halloweth, can 
All radiant with a holy light by which the stars 
pale wan 1 
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THE WANDERING JEW.* 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

When our Saviour, bending beneath the weight 1 
of his cross, sought to obtain a few moments of j 
repose on the door-steps of Salathiel, the Jew, j 
that barbarous man, with insulting language, 
drove Him away, who, struggling to continue 
his journey, became overpowered by the weight j 
of his cross, faltered, and fell to the earth; yet, \ 
without uttering a groan, he arose again and 
went on his way. The Saviour of the world, i 
condemned to death by man! and made to carry j 
the instrument of his torture on his back, was a \ 
sight which should have paled the cheek of his j 
persecutors; but they reviled—they mocked him! \ 

The avenging angel appeared before Salathiel, \ 
and said:—“Thou hast refused a resting-place | 
to the son of man. Cruel wretch! All rest on \ 
earth shall be refused to thee in return. A dark \ 
demon let loose from hell for the purpose, shall j 
drive thee from clime to clime. Salathiel, even J 
the hope of death, and the repose of the tomb, j 
from thee shall be withheld.” These words \ 
were hissed into the ear of the Jew, and he fell J 
upon the earth as if he had been struck by light- j 
ning. 

Nearly two thousand years passed away; yet 
Salathiel was still pursued by a demon over the 
whole face of the earth. One day he arrived 
near the cavern of Mount Carmel, and shaking j 
the dust from his long beard, he took a skull 
from a heap of human boneB that were piled 
up near him, and threw it from the mountain; < 
it rolled and bounded, and striking against the S 
rocks below, was shivered to pieces. “It was j 
my father’s,” said Salathiel. s 

“ My parents, my friends and acquaintances; 
my wife and my children all perished. Ah! they 
could die; but I, the doomed, cannot die. The 
judgment of heaven frowns over my head—my j 
guilty head—and life, which to all else is a bles¬ 
sing, to me is a curse. 

“ Jerusalem fell by the Roman power; fire con- ; 
sumed the city; palaces crumbled to the ground, 
and the temples were as torches to the maddened 
soldiery; men, women and children were butch¬ 
ered; all , ally but me alone. I courted every ! 
danger, defied legions of Romans; I rushed upon 
their spears, but an invisible hand warded their S 
points from me; and I was their conqueror, in- j 
stead of their victim. > 

“ Rome in her turn tottered, to fall. I rushed \ 

* This legend, one of the most thrilling and awful > 
ever imagined, is common to all Christian nations. $ 
We believe a translation of this version of it has j 
appeared somewhere before, but are not certain. > 


to her, that I might be buried beneath her ruins: 
the Colossus was broken and prostrated, but it 
could not crush me, though the wise and the great, 
the good, and the powerful, were all destroyed 
with her. 

“ Nations, empires and kingdoms rose and fell 
before me: I alone remained alive. Pestilence 
swept over the land: I snuffed up the tainted 
breath of the dying, and hugged the dead in my 
arms. That which was death to all, to me was 
a narcotic. I slept in the charnel house, and 
awoke refreshed. Death passed me in dread . 

“ An avalanche fell through the air, and swept 
me into the sea. I thought Death had pitied me, 
and I laughed as I was carried into the foamy 
waters; but the surges threw me back again on 
the shore, and the poisonous cup of human ex¬ 
istence was put again, in all its bitterness, to my 
lips. 

“ I went to the edge of the crater of Etna, and 
sprang into its profound abyss, and, howling with 
madness and despair, fell into the burning lava; 
but the mountain would not grant me an asylum 
in the midst of its consuming bosom: it threw 
me up again upon this sinful earth; and though 
the flames of the eruption set fire to whole dis¬ 
tricts of country, though the highest spires of the 
greatest cities disappeared beneath the liquid 
lava, before me the flame and the lava stayed 
their work of destruction. A forest caught the 
flames—in the midst of delirium and distraction, 
I rushed among the burning trees. Hot rosin 
fell drop by drop upon my scorching limbs; the 
fire raged round me; the heat dried my bones; 
and the flames tortured me with their hissing 
fury. Death brandished his scythe over me: I 
bent my head to receive the blow, but at that 
moment he caught my fixed gaze, and fled to 
destroy the good and the happy. Death was no 
longer the conqueror —he feared me, 

“ I joined the standards of the mighty warriors 
of the earth—the desolators of the land, the con¬ 
quering heroes, the mighty butchers of the human 
race—and followed them in all their wars. I 
sought the thickest of the fight, where blood 
flowed in rivers, where men were swept away 
like dry sand before the hurricane, where de¬ 
struction piled hundreds upon hundreds; yet 1 
was left alone l I braved the Gaul and the Nor¬ 
man—I defied the hordes of Germany; but their 
darts and their lances broke like dry reeds against 
my body. The Saracen’s scimetarwas shivered 
to pieces when it struck at me. Balls struck 
against me like hail, and rebounded back as from 
adamantine rock. Bayonet points were blunted 
against my side. The powder-mine exploded 
beneath my feet, and hurled all but me into 
oblivion : launched into the air, l fell back to the 
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earth; burnt limbs of mortal men lay scattered 
around me. I arose, the living from the dead, 
and a voice bade me on—on—on, forever. 

“ I wandered to the deserts of Arabia; I joined 
a caravan journeying to the holy city—it lost its 
way—hunger and thirst tortured us, and put a 
brand, as it were, of hot iron upon our lips. My j 
companions fell around me upon the burning j 
sand, our beasts of burden sank to rise no more, i 
the simoom blew its poisoned breath over the \ 
parched and verdureless earth; the sun’s heat \ 
dried the blood in my veins. I did not die, but \ 
I suffered alive, that which killed my fellow- i 
travellers. > 

“The elephant trampled me under his feet; < 
the tiger gnawed my flesh with his iron teeth; l 
the anaconda drew his mighty folds around my X 
limbs, but in vain did they mangle me: a voice X 
from above cried, e live, Salathiel, live! Pursue \ 
thy endless journey. On—on—on, forever!* I< 
cursed that voice, and laughter mocked me— 1 
what could I do against the Eternal ? j 

“The giant’s club has been broken against l 
my head. The executioner’s arm has been dis- ! 
jointed in his efforts to end my existence. I have \ 
insulted despots and tyrants, that they might give 
me death. I told Nero that he was a monster; 
Mahomet that he was an impostor; the Pope ; 
that he held no title from heaven; the Inquisitor 
that his hands were red with the blood of inno¬ 
cence and virtue—that his power was drawn s 
from the ignorance of the people, and he was j 
the most ignorant; I spat upon the long beard \ 
of the Grand Master, and denied in his presence s 
the existence of a God! The tyrants invented j 
new tortures: my bones cracked, my flesh quiv- j 
ered, but the blessing of death was withheld. I 
“ I cannot die—I cannot die—even my own i 
hand was vainly tried to extinguish the ever- \ 
lasting flame that burns within me. Will there i 
never be any rest for me ? Oh! Thou who hast i 
condemned me to this eternal pain, hast thou j 
still more tortures to inflict? See my death-pale < 
face, my decrepid limbs, my mangled body! Oh! \ 
I am tired of seeing that never-ending process i 
of nature which continually brings forth, and \ 
continually devours. Jesus of Nazareth, par- \ 
don ! pardon! Thou art all mercy—at least thy i 
prophets preach it to the world; have mercy i 
then on me. What is the life of a worm to j 
thee ? Spurn me out of the way: crush me— \ 
kill me;” and Salathiel fell with his face to the < 
earth, and for the first time shed a flood of tears. \ 
“Salathiel, Salathiel!” exclaimed a voice. \ 
Salathiel raised his head, and saw the angel of \ 
death before him. “ Salathiel l” continued the l 
angel, “ He has obtained repose for thee from i 
his father. Close now thine eyes, rest. Sleep ? 


until the day of judgment. He will then call 
up all men from the dead, but fear not; the 
anger of God is not eternal. For though thou 
didst spurn his holy son with thy foot, and did 
rejoice to see the blood shed at Golgotha, He 
ha9 pardoned thee!” 

A strain of heavenly music came down, as it 
were, from the skies; the air was perfumed with 
the fragrance of unseen flowers; a stillness as 
of death followed the harmonious sounds, and a 
feeling of joy unfelt before, came over the senses 
of the bruised and crushed Salathiel. Earth now 
looked beautiful: the curse was removed. He 
was told to close his eye9 and sleep; he obeyed. 
It was the sleep of death. The Wandering Jew 
was called home . 

MY BRIDAL. 

BY HENRY MORFORD. 

It was an hour of triumph 
That comes but once in life, 

One sunny gleam of victory 
Around a world of strife; 

One moment when the soul might pray 
To pass away and die 
Before the eyes that looked on us 
Were ever dim and dry; 

Before the bounding pulse should faint, 

The faithful hands unclasped, 

Before the flowers should wither up 
W e held within our grasp. 

W e stood before the altar, 

We stood before the priest, 

We waited but a little hour 
To share the marriage feast; 

And friends and kindred stood around, 

The false ones and the true, 

Those who had smoothed our pathway o’er 
When first our love was new, 

And those who had stood long beside 
With cold and withering sneers, 

To fill my heart with bitter blood, 

And her sweet eyes with tears. 

We stood before the altar 
Together, after all 
The bitter words of calumny 
By many a lip let fall; 

Together in our poverty, 

Together in our pride, 

Together in the furnace flame 
So long and fondly tried; 

Together in despite of all 
That crossed our path of old, 

Despite of blood and jealousy, 

Of rivalry and gold. 

It was an hour of triumph, 

Oh, who shall bring to us 
Another that shall light the eye, 

And buoy the spirit thus; 
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Who shall cast o’er the sea of life 
Another gleam so fair 
That will not, like our by-gone dreams, 
All vanish into air; 

None—till the vows are sealed once more 
Where falsehood is unknown, 
j And where the fairy forms we clasp 

Shall be at last our own. 

It was an hour of triumph, 

But almost blent with tears 
To call the happy feelings home, 

And think of coming years, 

To think how happy eyes might change, 
And raven tresses fall, 

And we yet live to see the time 
And blame ourselves for all; 

And how one must be called away 
For many a day to wait 
The coming of the widowed one 
Within the church-yard gate. 

And oh, how long and fondly 
I clasped that hand in mine, 

And prayed that o’er our path the sun 
' Of happiness might shine, 

That bitter words might be forgot, 

And sweet ones treasured long, 

' And on my heart her gentle tones 

' Fall like an angel’s song 

Till we grew old in sympathy, 

Or died with hand in hand 
1 When death in youth or riper age 

Should loose the golden band. 


A CHEERING WORD. 

BY JOHN K. HOLMES. 

“Oh, the true heart and kind 
A recompense will find— 

Shall win praise, 

And golden days, 

And live in many a tale.” 

I. 

If in the night 
Some radiant light 
Across our slumber gleams, 

’T will bless our way 
When bright’ning day 
Around our path-way beams. 

II. 

’T is thus the word 
Of kindness heard 

When sorrows gather fast, 
Will oft return 
And brighter burn, 

Though gloomy days are past! 

III. 

So when we find 
The struggling mind 

Oppress’d and worn with care, 
Let us awake, 

The thoughts which make 
A cheerful feeling there! 

Vol. XII.—17 


RED BANK. 

BY JAMES H. DANA. 

I. — THE LOVERS. 

There is a handsome mansion still standing 
| in Philadelphia, which, in 1777, was surrounded 

> by gardens that made it even handsomer. On 

> an evening, toward the close of that year, two 
i individuals within that garden were engaged in 
l earnest conversation. One was a young man, 

S apparently about twenty-five, noble in form and 
j commanding in feature : the other was a fair and 
S beautiful girl, on whom eighteen summers had 
\ just shed their roses. The moon was in her 
| first quarter, and cast but a faint light through 
\ the little arbor in which these two persons sat. 
j The evenings were already chill, and though the 
! female wore a thick shawl to guard against the 
| night air, her companion, ever and anon, in the 
) midst of their earnest conversation, paused to 
! draw the shawl closer around her, and express 

his fears lest she should take cold. It was evi- 
| dent from all this that they were lovers. 

“ And, in spite of all these dangers, you are 
j bent on going ?” said the female. 

“It is my duty, and, therefore, I go,” was 

< the reply. “It is true that if detected I will 
] probably die, for since the British have gained 
j possession of the city, what was formerly pa- 
j triotism becomes treason. But if the forts below 
s the city can be defended—if Red Bank and the 
! opposite one at the mouth of the Schuylkill can 
5 be held—it will be impossible for Sir William 

< Howe to remain in the town. I go, therefore, 

< to assist in their defence. I will put off from 

< one of the wharves, in the dead of night, and so 
i escape the sentinels. If I live to return, you 
\ will be mine—if I fall, we shall meet in heaven.” 

< He spoke solemnly. His companion burst into 
$ tears, and for some minutes sobbed on his bosom. 
\ “Nay, dearest,” he said at last, “you surely 
j do not desire me to stay. The emergency is one 
j when every American ought to give his sword, 
j as well as his voice to his country. The enemy 
j is in possession of my native city, the Qppital of 
j the land; men are wanted to defend our rights: 

i ( shall I then remain idly at home ?” 

“ Oh! no, no,” she exclaimed, raising her 
weeping eyes from his shoulder. “Go. The 
God of Freedom will protect you. It is only 
a woman’s weakness,” she said, with a smile, 
and laying her hand on her heart, continued— 
“the patriot here is more firm.” 

“You will pray too for our success, Lucy,” 
he said. 

“Morning and evening, hourly each day,” 
was her response. 
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“ And do not give way to panic, dearest,” he 
said. “The defence maybe protracted—it may 
be months before we shall meet again. If you 
do not hear from me, you must not, therefore, 
despond. The distance that will separate us 
will be but a few miles, yet you being in a city 
held by the British, and I in a hostile fort, our 
means of communication will be uncertain and 
perilous. Whenever I can, I will send you word 
of myself, if it is only a line.” 

“ I have but one fear,” she said, “ which is 
that you will be detected in leaving the city.” 

“We must trust in God,” he said. Then, 
after a pause, he added, “ I have a sure means 
of letting you know of my safety, should I escape 
without harm. If, by to-morrow’s dawn, you do 
not find a faithful messenger, knocking at your 
window, think of me as of the dead.” 

This confidence in being able to send her in¬ 
telligence of his escape was enigmatical to Lucy; 
nor even when she noticed, after taking leave of 
her lover, that her pet dove was gone, did she un¬ 
derstand it. After their private interview, they 
had returned to the parlor where the rest of the 
family was assembled, and then, for an instant, 
her lover had stepped into the hall, before he 
took his final leave. Lucy checked her tears, 
for his design was to be concealed from her 
family, and she parted with him as usual. He 
only remarked lightly to her parent and sister, 
as he was going way, that he should leave the 
city in the morning, and not return for some 
weeks. As Lucy’s family belonged to the aris¬ 
tocracy of Philadelphia, who were generally dis¬ 
affected to the popular cause, it was not thought 
safe to entrust them with the secret. 

Poor Lucy, how she wept on her pillow that 
night! Every noise in the street made her 
start, fancying it was her lover in the power 
of the royal soldiers. She did not close her 
eyes through the whole night, but put up con¬ 
tinual prayers for her lover’s safety. 

She was rewarded, however, for at early dawn 
she heard a light knock at the casement. Re¬ 
membering her lover’s promise she advanced to 
the window, and lo! her pet dove stood on the 
sill outside, tapping with his tiny beak against 
the glass. A note was tied to a ribbon around his 
neck. The whole stratagem flashed across her. 

“ He stole my pet,” she exclaimed delightedly,* 
“ to make him the messenger of good news.” 

And, opening the casement, she hugged the 
bird to her bosom, and kissing the missive again 
and again, tore it open and read of her lover’s 
safety. 

I I .-T H E BATTLE. 

Howard Stanley, for that was the name of 
our hero, had safely run the gauntlet of the 


British sentinels and gained the fort, where he 
was joyfully received. This was on the 26th of 
October, 1777. Two days after the memorable 
battle of Red Bank occurred. Too little space 
has been devoted by our revolutionary annalists 
in general to this conflict, which was one of the 
most gallant and triumphant during the whole 
war of Independence. 

Red Bank is situated on the eastern shore 
of the Delaware river, about nine miles below 
Philadelphia, and directly opposite the mouth 
of the Schuylkill. A fort was erected here, as 
also on the western side of the river; and these 
it became necessary for the British to reduce 
before their fleet could sail up in safety to the 
city. On the twenty-second of October accord¬ 
ingly, a furious attack was made on these posi¬ 
tions, especially on Red Bank. 

The American garrison consisted of but five 
hundred men, commanded by Col. Christopher 
Greene, of Rhode Island. The enemy numbered 
twelve hundred, and were led by the Count Do- 
nop, a German officer of bravery and experience. 
At the same time that an assault was made by 
these troops on the land side, the royal fleet 
commenced a tremendous cannonade from the 
water. In the city, meanwhile, all was anxiety 
and alarm. Those who had relatives in the 
American camp, or who were friendly to the 
cause of their country, sent up silent prayers 
to heaven for the success of our arms, as each 
reverberation of the cannon boomed in the dis¬ 
tance. The heart of Lucy, during the whole 
day, beat with terrible anxiety. It is almost 
impossible for our fair readers to appreciate the 
anxiety their sex was called on to undergo during 
those dark and fearful times, when a brother, a 
lover, or a husband, fighting in the holy cause 
of liberty, might be expected every moment to 
meet his death. Oh! many were the tears then 
shed, many the weary hours of watching then 
spent, many the broken heart that went down 
to an early grave to follow some martyr of free¬ 
dom, whose gallant heart had been stilled on the 
battle field. 

In the fort, however, there was no time for 
any thoughts, except those of defence. The 
British column advanced bravely to the assault, 
but was repulsed after a desperate struggle. 
The fleet, however, opened its fire. Soon the 
air shook with incessant explosions of artillery, 
while bombs traversed the sky, hissing as they 
went, and leaving fiery trails like comets behind 
them. All day the furious cannonade continued. 
Two of the British friges grounded, and could 
not be got off. The next morning the battle 
was renewed. The Americans, from their little 
fort, hurled missiles incessantly into the fleet. 
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which, on its part, replied with terrible vehe¬ 
mence. The inhabitants around gathered in 
orowds to behold the fight, and many a huzza 
went up as a well-aimed shot struck the enemy. 
At last the Augusta, one of the royal frigates, 
blew up with a stunning explosion. This dis¬ 
aster completed the defeat of the enemy. 

During the whole of the first day’s struggle, 
Lucy had succeeded in concealing her anxiety, 
but when night came and no intelligence was 
received from the fort, except that Count Donop 
had been repulsed and killed, her suspense grew 
agonizing, and her looks alarmed her parents. 
They tenderly inquired if she was ill; but she 
declared she was not. They saw something 
preyed on her mind, but as yet did not suspect 
the truth. All that night she could not sleep, 
and when morning revealed her hollow eyes and 
wearied expression, her family grew alarmed. 
With the day die sound of the cannonade re¬ 
commenced, and then her anxiety became even 
greater than before. At every report she would 
start. At last her father began to suspect the 
truth. His skilfi^l questions soon brought Lucy 
to a confession; but alas! instead of receiving 
comfort, this only added to her grief; for her 
parent, who had never suspected Stanley’s pa¬ 
triotic sentiments were very serious, was terribly 
angry at his conduct, and forbade his daughter 
ever to think of him again. 

“No child of mine,” ho said, “shall marry 
a rebel. Choose between him and a father’s 
curse.” 

Ill . — T H E TRIAL. 

Poor Lucy! To be an alien from her parent’s 
bouse, or to discard her lover-r-this was the al¬ 
ternative presented to her. But this was not all 
her trial. No word had been received of our 
bero, and she knew not whether he was alive or 
dead. In these comparatively happy days, it is 
considered a trial to be separated for a few weeks 
from those we love, even when no unusual peril 
attends their absence. How different with Lucy 1 
She saw that her family looked coldly on her, 
moreover, for having countenanced such con¬ 
duct in her lover. She had no one to whom to 
look for sympathy. Alone she wept, and wept 
day and night, until she became the shadow of 
her former self. 

A month had nearly passed, when the sounds 
of distant guns announced another battle below 
the city. The royal fleet, after great labor, had 
succeeded in introducing a man-of-war into a 
creek behind Fort Mifflin, and now a general 
attack from all the shipping had followed. The 
little garrison from the fort replied gallantly 
with what cannon they had, and the guns from 
Red Bank, across the river, lent their aid. All 


day the roar and blaze of artillery shook the 
heavens. Lucy was again in agonies of sus¬ 
pense. Even if her lover had escaped in the 
first battle, he might fall a victim in the present 
one. This thought continually tormented her. 
She pictured him dying, at that very moment, 
without a single friend to hold his sinking head; 
and as this image arose before her she burst into 
a flood of tears and sank on her bed. 

The next day passed, but brought no intelli¬ 
gence from our hero, though it was known m 
the eity that Fort Mifflin had been abandoned 
in the night as untenable, and it was supposed 
that both its garrison and that of Red Bank had 
dispersed. Lucy was now convinced that her 
lover was no more. If living, she knew he 
would have found some means to communicate 
with her. But that evening, as she strolled into 
the garden and entered the little arbor, she heard 
a familiar voice whisper her name, and in an 
instant Howard Stanley stood beside her. 

For awhile she forget everything in joy at bis 
safety, and she asked a thousand questions of 
the battle and his escape. 

“ 1 stole hither secretly,” he said, “ not daring 
to be known; for it has been discovered that I 
have openly joined the patriots, and to be caught 
would ensure me a prison, if not worse. Yet I 
was resolved to run every risk in order to assure 
you of my safety. I have but a few moments 
to stay, when I must smuggle myself out of the 
city by the water, as I did before, and as I.entered 
it to-night.” 

Lucy now, all at once, thought of her father’s 
malediction, and told it weeping to her lover. 

“God’s will be done, Lucy,” he said. “I 
will not ask you to disobey your parent; but 
only to continue to love me. Let us hope for 
better times. I have now put my hand to the 
plough and cannot draw back. When this war 
is over, or before, if we live, your father may 
withdraw his opposition.” 

“ That is the way I would have had you to 
speak,” exclaimed Lucy. “We will trust in 
heaven, and then all must go right.” 

“ Yes, dearest,” he replied. “ I feel that duty 
has called me to assist my country, and that, in 
obeying the call, Providence will not forget me. 
We will leave all things to God!” 

It was with a lightened heart that Lucy re¬ 
turned to the house that evening. The conver¬ 
sation between the lovers had given consolation 
to each others heart, and increased their faith. 
Thereafter her trust in heaven sustained Lucy 
in many a dark hour of anxiety and suspense; 
while her lover thought of this interview on 
more than one battle field, and felt he could 
leave the event with heaven. 
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And both were rewarded for their faith. In less 
than two years, the British having been driven 
from Philadelphia, and all rational prospect of 
the conquest of the colonies having passed away, 
Lucy’s father consented to her marriage with 
Howard Stanley, now an officer under Wash¬ 
ington. The old man finally became himself 
favorable to the cause of America. 

if, in this little story, we have assisted to com¬ 
memorate one of the most gallant battles of the 
revolution, we shall be satisfied. But if we have 
also contributed to make the present generation 
sensible, even in part, of the anxiety and trials 
of the patriotic females of America, during that 
eventful period, we shall be more than contented! 


THE WANDERER. 

A fair, bright thing with her wings unfurled 
Came down to the caves of Sin, 

But the stainless robes of another world 
Were soiled as she entered in. 

Then the stranger mourned : for her dazzling wing 
Hung dimmed o’er an aching breast, 

And the notes that she learned in her home to sing 
Broke sad from her dark unrest. 

“Oh, where is the light of my native streams? 

Oh, where are the sinless flowers? 

I’ve wandered afar, for the day-star’s gleams 
Divide not these weary hours. 

“I thought where the purple clouds unrolled 
A far brighter realm to see, 

Than the rivers of chrystal and gates of gold, 

That, alas! are all closed on me. 

“ Were mine but a leaf of the healing tree 
That bends o’er those sparkling rills, 

’T would heal my hurt, and again I would flee 
Away to my native hills! 

“ But my pinion droops, and the spotless dress 
Of heaven grows dark and thin; 

And my heart is broke with its great distress, 

For I’ve entered the homes of Sin.” 

Then a low, sweet strain where the silent harp 
Of the bards had been hung of old; 

When the might of the scorner, fell rude and sharp, 
O’er the lone Judean rolled: 

From the willow-tree by the water-side, 

Where the singers once sat and wept, 

Sweet words of cheer in the eventide 
To the desolate mourner crept. 

A lonely dove, with a silver wing 
And a green leaf in her bill! 

Sad stranger, look up! thou again may’st sing 
By the side of thy native hill! 

The hurt is healed, and the wing is unfurled 
Far o’er the heights of Sin: 

She wends her way to a fairer world, 

With the dove she will enter in. E. H. 


THE AMULET. 

BT JOHN S. JENKINS. 

CHAPTER I. 

The city of Madrid was bathed in the golden 
flush of sunset. Tower and pinnacle, spire and 
dome, were brilliant with a thousand glorious 
rays. The gloomy church and dismal convent 
were even bright and cheerful. The palace of 
the proud noble, and the humble roof of the 
artisan, shared alike in the genial beams. The 
beautiful gardens of the Buen-Retiro never ap¬ 
peared in higher perfection, or in more attrac¬ 
tive colors. The air was scented with fragrance; 
border and terrace were gay with the countless 
hues of flowers; birds, sweet in tone, and rich 
in plumage, flitted about among the groves; and 
the long avenues and vistas were lined with 
trees, whose foliage sparkled with gems of shin¬ 
ing light, or enlivened the shade with its color 
of the purest and deepest green. But there 
were few to witness this festival of joy which 
nature had provided. The gravelled walks were 
not filled as was their wont with trains of courtly 
dons and proud senoras. Now and then a menial 
from the palace hurried rapidly along, bent on 
some errand requiring haste and expedition, and 
marking not what passed around him. The sen¬ 
tinels at the gilded gates shouldered their arque¬ 
buses, and paced wearily upon their beaten path, 
as if they had no heart to execute the task re¬ 
quired of them. The face of every passer-by 
was sad and sorrowful, and the beggar in the 
streets almost forgot to solicit alms, or, if he 
did, the cavalier whom he addressed turned from 
him in mute surprise. Little heed was paid to 
the kind greeting, or friendly salutation. All 
were listening intently to the deep chimes of 
the solemn knell, or hastening to the cathedral, 
to hear the requiem chanted for the dead. The 
gentle spirit of Margaret, queen of Philip III., 
had passed away forever. Life had been brief 
to her. She had complained not, though she 
had suffered much; and it was rest to be released 
from earthly cares and sorrows. Still was she 
mourned, in all sincerity and truth. Her purity 
of heart, and sweetness of disposition, had won 
her many friends among the good and virtuous; 
and even those who once had hated her, because 
she would not countenance the dark wiles and 
intrigues of crafty courtiers, were well content 
to unite in the popular demonstrations of re¬ 
spect. The poor and lowly felt that they had 
lost a benefactor whose place could not be easily 
supplied; for she was always kind and charitable, 
and ready to evince her sympathy in poverty and 
distress. Deeply was she lamented, therefore, 
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and few failed in doing proper homage to her 
memory. 

But some there were, who, while they gave ut- 
(eranoe to expressions of condolence, and clothed 
themselves in robes of mourning, rejoiced in heart 
(hat Margaret was no more. In the midst of the 
general gloom and regret, there were two ladies 
peated in one of the arbors of the royal gardens, 
who oared not to conceal their joy, for they had 
deemed themselves unmarked. They fancied 
not that any eye could witness their light smiles, 
nor that any ear could listen to their bitter re¬ 
marks and heartless jests. And it is more than 
probable, indeed, that they would have remained 
unobserved, had they not chosen to discourse of 
one in whom the noble cavalier, Don Juan de 
Romano, took deep interest. He had sought a 
quiet place for serious thought of her whom he 
most truly loved, and stood beneath a clump of 
trees, but a few paces distant from the Countess 
of Santiago, and her friend and confidant, the 
Donna Elvira Espinola. His steps had been ar¬ 
rested, as he started to retire, by a name that 
thrilled his heart, and he now lingered and lis¬ 
tened breathless^, for every word they spoke 
was matter of concern to him. 

“Now give me joy!” said the countess, in a 
harsh and unpleasant tone; for woman’s voice 
is never sweet when slandering words fall from 
her lips. “Now give me joy! This proud 
minion shall be humbled as she well deserves.” 

“Hast thou seen the Donna Viola since this 
morning?” inquired the other. “I was told 
but now, by one of her own women, that she 
had shut herself in her chamber, and refused all 
company.” 

“She hath much cause to weep,” replied the 
countess; “she can no longer flaunt us as she 
hath done before. It was a sad shame to be so 
outfaced by this haughty upstart!” 

“It is said, 5 * suggested the Donna Elvira, 
“that she even fancied Don Juan would in 
sober earnest woo her for his bride.” 

This remark called forth a merry laugh from 
both the speakers; but had they heard the low, 
yet earnest it maldiu>V i that escaped the cava¬ 
lier as his teeth were firmly set together, they 
would have paused in their conversation. As it 
was, however, the countess soon remarked: 

“In truth she does; and ever since that rash, 
mad feat of his upon the Douro, she hath no 
eyes nor ears for any one but him. She frowns 
on others as if she were the queen of queens; 
and she the progeny of the hated-” 

“ What ?” eagerly interposed the Donna Elvira. 

“ Knowest thou of her parentage ?” 

“Much, my dear Donna, much!” replied the 
eountess. “ There were eyes she little dreamed ! 

17• 


I of marked her as she lay all in her disarray upon 
his arms—eyes, too, that did not fail to notice 
the tokens on her pe/son which she has carefully 
concealed.” 

“ Thou speakest in riddle,” said the confidant. 
I “Tell me all—is there that which will humble 
> and abase her ?” 

| “ Aye is there!” answered the Countess, “ and 

| it shall soon appear. Have I not cause to hate 
her, for that she came twixt me and him ? Once 
j let me crush the reptile, and Don Juan will soon 
\ forget this boyish dream.” 

> Another curse was muttered by the listener, 
| and his eyes glistened like balls of fire. 

) “ Oh! give me the secret, dear countess, now!” 

{ entreated the Donna Elvira. “If I can serve 
| thee, be sure T will most willingly!” 

| “ Whom dost thou think this lady ?” asked the 

> other, with a sneer. 

' “ Nay, I know not,” replied the Donna Elvira 

\ —“ perchance the daughter of some high born 
\ dame whose birth the law holds not legitimate.” 
| “Not so—not so!” said the countess. “ There 
■ is not that to shield her. She hath set at naught 
| the edict of banishment—and who would spare 
| the brood of the accursed Mussulman!” 

; “Thou dost surprise me!” returned the con- 

; fidant. “These tokens then were-?” 

“ The marks of the Moor upon her left shoul¬ 
der,” replied the countess. “ It is their custom 
thus to designate their offspring.” 

The Donna Elvira could not conceal her grati¬ 
fication, and hastened to inquire— 

“But why is this not public? Why was it 
not told the queen ? With all her weakness she 
would not have protected the intruder.” 

“ She might not,” said the countess; “ though 
it was well known she protested earnestly against 
the edict, and often pronounced it cruel and un¬ 
just. Yet the time was not fitting then, and I 
thought best that none should hear it.” 

“ But now—but now,” exclaimed the Donna 
Elvira, anxiously. “ Let us hasten to reveal it.” 

“ Ah! stay thy haste,” answered the countess. 
“ Thou givest me credit not over much for sense 
or caution.” 

“ Thou hast not already-?” inquired the 

other, in a breath. 

“ Ere the hour be past,” returned the coun¬ 
tess, while her face glowed with a fiend-like 
smile, “the dark portals of San Domingo will 
close upon her in despair!” 

A rapid exclamation, and a groan, which 
the cavalier could not suppress, affrighted the 
speakers, who had fancied it but sport to mar 
forever the hopes of one who had incurred their 
hate, solely because she was young and fair, and, 
in her innocence and guilelessness of heart, far 
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more deserving favor than themselves. The 
cavalier did not heed their terror, but springing 
forth into the broad aisle, Jie advanced toward 
the palace most ill at ease, and with a rapid gait. 
“I will save her!—I will save her!” he ejacu¬ 
lated, in a frantic tone at every step; while his 
lip quivered, and his heart sank within him as 
he thought upon the peril impending over his 
betrothed. 

Don Juan de Romano was the representative 
of one of the noblest families in old Castile, and 
stood high in honor and in rank at the court of 
his sovereign. His uncle was the Archbishop 
of Toledo, and Grand Inquisitor of Spain; and, 
though young in years, his own personal merits 
had secured him much influence and regard. The 
Donna Viola had captivated the young queen on 
a visit to the Ursuline Convent at Valladolid, by 
her sweet graces and her charming disposition, 
not less than by the harmony of form and fea¬ 
ture then just developing the beauty of perfect 
womanhood. After much entreaty, the lady 
superior was prevailed upon to part with her; 
though she refused to answer all inquiry as to 
the personal history of the maiden; contenting 
Queen Margaret with the assurance that she 
was nobly born, and worthy of her kindness and 
esteem. The Donna Viola soon became the 
favorite of her royal mistress. Beautiful in 
person, she was even more lovely in mind; and 
though many a gay flatterer smiled upon her, 
and would have sought her love, she valued not 
their honied words, but treated each according 
to his worth. Don Juan was not then at court, 
he having departed on a mission to the French 
monarch, Henry of Navarre. He had returned 
but a few months previous to the death of the 
queen, and the Donna Viola had met him, for 
the first time, in the wood of Medina, whither 
she had accompanied her mistress, who some¬ 
times followed her consort to the chase, though 
she did not delight in the cruel sports she often 
witnessed. While pursuing her way through 
the forest, the Donna Viola unintentionally suf¬ 
fered her steed to lag behind, and forgot to keep 
within hearing of the hounds, until she had lost 
sight of her companions. In attempting to re¬ 
trace her steps, she found herself upon a branch 
of the Douro, and, though she knew it not, for 
the wood was dense within a short distance of 
the main river. Supposing that the stream was 
fordable, she loosed the rein, and the horse 
sprang down the bank. But the first plunge he 
made carried him beyond his depth. The cur¬ 
rent was rapid, and though the noble animal, as 
if conscious of their danger, bounded forward 
almost frantically in his efforts to reach the op¬ 
posite shore, while she maintained her seat with 


> high courage beaming from her eyes, in spite of 
! all they were borne out into the open river. At 
\ this critical moment Don Juan de Romano came 
\ in view. The loud shrieks of the lady had been 

> heard, and he hurried to her rescue. By dint of 

> powerful exertions on his part he bore her from 

> the water as it closed over the drowning steed, 
j It was this adventure to which the Countess of 

Santiago had alluded. The Donna Viola was 
grateful to her preserver, and they were thrown 
much together. It was not long ere they learned 
to love each other well; and, though it was not 
yet made public, they had been affianced with 
the approval of the queen. 

> Without pausing in his course, Don Juan en- 
j tered the deserted court of the palace. In haste 
| he followed the narrow gallaries, and winding 
j corridors leading to the apartment of the Donna 
| Viola; but on approaching them, he was struck 

> dumb and motionless with horror when he saw 
| a group of alguazils in their long, black cloaks, 

| headed by a dark familiar of the holy office, con- 
< ducting a female, closely veiled, down a distant 
| staircase. He did not heed to make inquiry, for 
| well he knew who had been # tlius sadly inter- 
j rupted in her mourning for the kind friend she 
l loved, and her sweet hopes of a blissful future 

with him to whom her faith had solemnly been 
) plighted, by the rude summons of the Inquisitor, 
j Again and again he gasped for breath. He dared 
\ not resist the authority which all men feared and 
\ reverenced; and it was the impotence of his 
5 anger, more than all, that forced from him such 
\ bitter groans. But it was no time to linger there 
? in unavailing lamentations. Once and once only 
; did he stop 1 to think on what he had heard in the 
arbor; but he dismissed it upon the instant, as 

• though it were treason to his love. Then he re- 
; membered how often his uncle, the Grand In¬ 
quisitor, had smiled upon him in kindness, and 

; his heart was lightened of half its load as he 
; sprang up, determined to seek his relative forth- 
] with, and secure his friendly interposition. 

| CHAPTER II. 

) 

) Don Juan spared not a moment on the way, 
though he little knew how strong were the toils 
that had ensnared the lady whom he loved. 

| “I would see his excellency, the Grand In* 
| quisitor,” said he, quickly, to the porter who 
had made haste to put an end to his loud ringing 
of the bell, which echoed far and wide through 
j the gloomy halls. 

“He cannot be spoken with, senor,” replied 
| the servitor. “The hour is somewhat late— 
| will not the morning suit thee ?” 

| “No, no!” cried the cavalier, with eager- 

* ness and anxiety depicted in every line of his 
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countenance. “I must see him to-night—life, 
and more than life depend upon it. I am his 
nephew 1 —bring me speech with him at once if 
thou hast any heart to feel for misery !” 

“I need not to be thus entreated,” said the 
porter. “I will see if thbu can’st be admitted.” 

“Do so, I beseech thee!” returned the cava¬ 
lier, with his hands clasped as if in supplication. 

The porter retired, but appeared again in a 
few minutes, and bade the cavalier follow him 
to the room occupied by his uncle. After tra¬ 
versing several long corridors they reached the 
door of the apartment. Here his attendant left 
him, while Don Juan knocked and entered as he 
was bidden. 

The decorations of the chamber were very 
few. The hangings were all of black velvet, 
without embroidery or ornament, save that there 
was upon each tassel a small gilt croslet. There 
were several stools, a table containing a few 
books and manuscripts, a praying desk, a marble 
crucifix, and an image of the virgin. The robes 
and insignia of the Inquisitor were ranged against 
the wall, and above them hung the banner of St. 
Dominique, which the occupant of the room was 
surveying intently, and rejoicing, as he thought 
how many victims would follow it to death, at 
the approaching auto da fe. 

Hernando de Romano was not cruel, or re¬ 
lentless by nature. In early life he had not 
been destined for the church, but had entered 
the army, and served in several campaigns with 
honor and distinction. Shortly after he reached 
the age of manhood he accompanied the army into 
Portugal. While there he became acquainted 
with the daughter of one of the wealthiest lords 
of the Alentejo, whom he saw by stealth, and 
afterward privately married. She made her 
escape to him when he was ready to return to 
Spain, for her relatives would never even look 
on him with courtesy. On their route to Cadiz, 
where he had been ordered, his small command 
was attacked near Huelva by a band of Algerine 
pirates, and his young wife torn from him by 
force, while he was left for dead upon the field. 
When he had recovered from his wounds he made 
every effort in his power to discover whither she 
had been carried, in order to provide for her ran¬ 
som j but he could never obtain the least infor¬ 
mation in regard to her fate j and, in despair at 
his sad fortune, he assumed the dark robes of the 
order to which he now belonged. His thoughts 
had long been sad and bitter, but they gave way 
in time to other emotions. Ambition usurped 
the first place in his heart. He was prompt and 
indefatigable in carrying out his plans. The 
power of the church, and, above all, the power 
of the branch of which he was the head, was the 


, darling object that engrossed his mind. Consi- 
! derations appertaining to anything besides had 
\ little weight with hi\p. For many years a fierce, 
s and at times vindictive rivalry, had existed be- 
S tween the Dominicans and the Jesuits. A large 
s number of valuable benefices had fallen into 
| the hands of the latter, and much alarm was 
| naturally entertained at their crafty approaches. 
! The Grand Inquisitor had the will to dare great 
deeds, and all the genius, though without the 
s means necessary to secure their accomplishment. 
5 The most powerful ministers at the court ac- 

> knowledged his influence, and the richest abbeys 

> and monasteries in Spain were under his control; 
j but he required an exhaustless treasure to pro- 

> secute the vast design he had in contemplation. 
I Visions of future greatness danced constantly 
| before him. Looking forward to coming years, 
\ he thought how well a cardinal’s hat would 

> grace his brows j and further still, he often fan- 

> cied that the time might come when the purple 
\ of St. Peters’ would add new dignity to his 
| august person. The persecution of the Moors, 
| and the confiscation of their property presented 

> to him the certain means of triumph over the 

> Jesuit fathers, and of personal advancement 
| equal to his fondest hopes. He parcelled out 
J; upon the map the spoils which must accrue to 
' the order he represented, and then sought an 
j interview with the king, to urge him to under- 

< take the project he had formed. 

j Philip was not easily entreated. Though the 
' matter was pressed upon him with untiring per- 
) tinacity and zeal, quickened in some degree, no 
| doubt, by the memory of the unforgotten wrong 
j which the Grand Inquisitor himself had suffered, 
the monarch refused to yield. The queen beset 
| him with her importunities not to permit such 
| rank injustice, and he had half consented to give 
| a prompt and peremptory denial, when he was 
\ taught to fancy that he could hear the thunders 

< of the Vatican rolling in the distance, and then 
' he was prevailed upon to sign the edict. It was 

< a sad blow to Spain, and most bitterly has she 
j rued it. Indeed, the heartless and unfeeling 

policy which prevailed with but few exceptions 
during the two reigns of Philip II. and Philip 
i III., was most lamentable in its results. Under 
\ the auspices of the Moors the provinces of Va- 
s lencia, Murcia and Andalusia, became the most 

< fertile and productive in the kingdom. Sugar, 

< cotton, silk, and rice, were introduced by them, 
s and the mild sky and soft atmosphere upon the 
s shore of the Mediterranean, often enabled the 
s husbandman to gather three harvests within the 
5 year. They established large and valuable manu- 

> factories of cloth in Cuenca, and of silk and 

> leather in Toledo, Cordova, Seville and Grenada. 
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Spain was civilized and enlightened through their 
instrumentality, and their industry and persever¬ 
ance filled the land with plenty. Taxes and 
forced loans that would have impoverished any 
other people, were submitted to, not absolutely 
without complaint, for it was palpable and gross 
oppression; but they were content to pay them 
so long as their personal liberty was secured. 
In times of danger, too, when hostile armies 
hovered upon the frontier, when the treasury 
was empty, and the nation without the means 
to resist the invader, the coffers of the Moor 
were freely opened to save her from bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

But all these things were forgotten by their 
oppressors; or, if they remembered anything, it 
was how vast had been the sums wrung from 
those to whom appeal had never yet been made 
in vain. The mere pretence that the Moors 
were leagued with the Algerine pirates, false 
and groundless as it was, except, perhaps, in a 
few isolated cases, served as the excuse and jus¬ 
tification for deeds of cruelty and bloodshed. In 
the reign of Philip II. the Moorish religion was 
almost destroyed; their festivals were abolished; 
their women were forbidden to appear veiled; 
their children under seven years of age, and 
those born after the date of the edict, were re¬ 
quired to be baptized; and all were compelled 
to attend public worship, or be subjected to 
heavy fines and penalties. That such harsh and 
rigorous measures should have estranged them 
from their adopted country was to have been 
expected; nor was it strange that they should 
ridicule the rites and ceremonies of those, who, 
in their turn, reviled everything that the Moor 
held most sacred. It is only wonderful that 
they complained so little, and bore themselves 
so meekly under such severe persecution. How 
much the consciousness of their inability to re¬ 
sist oppression may have influenced them, for in 
every struggle, though the Spaniards suffered 
much, the Moors were sooner or later defeated, 
earn only be conjectured. But it is evident that 
they were sincerely attached to the land, and re¬ 
gretted to leave it; when the edict of Philip III. 
was made public, and their factories and work¬ 
shops were ordered to be closed, their hearth¬ 
stones broken, and themselves banished from 
the kingdom, while their immense wealth was 
shared between the government and the church, 
their wailings were loud and long, and their 
lamentations bitter beyond language to express. 
The edict was executed with unexampled seve¬ 
rity. The Grand Inquisitor and his emissaries 
never relaxed for an instant in the zeal and 
vigilance with which they prosecuted the work. 
The fairest fields of Spain were dyed in blood, 


and the shrieks of tender maidens, and the 
groans of helpless age, were mingled with the 
curses of despairing manhood. Queen Magaret 
entreated for them in vain; some of the noblest 
knights and cavaliers, who saw how important 
it was to the country to preserve the large re¬ 
venues derived from the commerce and manu¬ 
factures of the Moors, protested against the 
edict, but it remained unrepealed. No leniency 
was shown—no mercy exhibited. 

The position of Donna Viola then was a most 
critical one. The circumstances under which, 
if at all, she had violated the edict, were calcu¬ 
lated to heighten her offence in the estimation 
of the tribunal before which she had been sum¬ 
moned, and afforded but little hope in an appeal 
to the Grand Inquisitor. He had always been 
pleased to look with favor on his nephew as the 
heir of the family name and title, and it gratified 
him to see them worthily honored in their repre¬ 
sentative ; but this feeling of pride was wholly 
subservient to his ambitious aspirations, and his 
ardent desires to enhance the power and dignity 
of his beloved order. And even if he had been 
inclined to yield in anything, the certainty that 
it would be regarded as an evidence of weakness 
and hesitation, and expose him to the scoffs and 
denunciations of the Jesuits, would have effec¬ 
tually deterred him. 

The eyes of the Inquisitor were turned toward 
the door when Don Juan entered, and a faint 
smile gleamed upon his grave features, as he 
said— 

“ Benedicite 1 my son.” 

“ My homage to thee, uncle, as doth become 
me,” said the cavalier, with a respectful saluta¬ 
tion. “ Sorry am I to disturb thy meditations; 
but the occasion is one of weighty moment.” 

“What would 5 st thou, my son?” replied the 
Inquisitor ; u thou shalt have my blessing in every 
thing that is good, and conformable to our holy 
church.” 

“ I come to crave a boon of thee,” answered 
the nephew; “ one, too, which thou can ’st, and 
wilt grant me—wilt thou not ?” 

“ So that it does not conflict with higher du¬ 
ties,” said the uncle, “ I may say aye to thee.” 

“ It concerns the order over which thou hast 
charge; but surely thou would ’st not make it an 
engine of cruelty and oppression ?” questioned 
Don Juan. 

“ Speak not lightly,” returned the other, in a 
severe tone, “ of a power which has the ability 
to punish equal to its will. Knowest thou not 
that walls have ears ? One idle word might in¬ 
volve thee in peril, from which the attempt were 
vain to extricate thee!” 

“I would speak to thee, father!” said the 
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cavalier, “ of a young and helpless maiden who 
is betrothed to me by the most solemn ties. The 
late queen, her mistress, thought to see us wed¬ 
ded soon; but she is now no more, and I have 
no hope except in thee.” 

“Her majesty was weak and foolish,” replied 
the Inquisitor; “too easily influenced by her 
woman feelings, and unmindful of the high mis¬ 
sion she and her spouse were called upon to per¬ 
form.” 

“But what has that to do with her I love?” 
inquired the nephew. 

“ Thou speakest of the Donna Viola, dost thou 
not?” said the Inquisitor. 

“I do—I do!” replied the cavalier. 

“Thou can’st not save her, if thou would!” 
said the other, authoritatively. “ It is rash in 
thee to waste a thought upon her. Thou shalt 
not wed the Moorish damsel ?” 

“But I may rescue her from danger!” ex¬ 
claimed Don Juan, while his countenance glowed 
with the hope he still would cherish. 

“It is useless to entreat me further,” said the 
uncle; “it may not be—and shall not!” 

“Surely, surely,” cried the cavalier, “they 
will not dare to condemn her upon this unjust 
charge. It is not true; it is not true! I pledge 
my life upon it! This accusation hath been 
made in malice, and I will shield her from it— 
do not, oh, do not deny me, uncle!” 

The Inquisitor scarcely remarked the earnest 
and beseeching tone of the cavalier, but pointing 
to the door, said harshly and resolutely— 

“Go hence! Go hence! vain boy—and come 
not here again on such an errand. Be sure 
St. Dominique will guard his own, now and 
forever!” 

CHAPTER III. 

The cavalier went forth with a sad heart. 
Hastily he ran over in his mind every circum¬ 
stance he knew connected with the Donna Viola; 
but there was nothing that presented the least 
ground for hope. His uncle had been appealed 
to without avail. The king had the power to 
interfere, yet Don Juan knew too well he would 
not dare to exercise it. All seemed dismal and 
cheerless to his sight. There was not even one 
feeble ray to bid him not despair, or encourage 
him to further efforts; and when he thought 
upon it he groaned in anguish. As he crossed 
the court, the gloom of that dark prison-house 
was forcibly impressed upon him; and he shud¬ 
dered to think what agony she must feel to be 
thus suddenly cut off, in the spring time of her 
womanhood, from all the bright joys and hopes 
that once had filled her heart with happiness. 
Often he asked himself—what must be her feel¬ 
ings? what her emotions? would she think of 


him ? would she dwell in fondness on the past ? 
It was painful, indeed, to imagine what would 
be her reply to such*inquiries; still there was a 
pleasure mingled with it, for he could comfort 
himself with the assurance that he was deeply 
and sincerely loved. 

The bell sounded for vespers as the cavalier 
reached the gate. The porter immediately rose 
to pull the cord, and in doing so hurriedly whis¬ 
pered to Don Juan, while his finger was placed 
upon his lips as if to caution him to silence. 

“The superior of St. Ursula alone can save 
her thou lovest. Delay not to seek her, or the 
maiden is lost!” 

The cavalier required no other admonition. 
There was no time to lose, for trial and con¬ 
demnation followed quickly after imprisonment. 
In an hour he was mounted on a fleet courser, 
and hastening madly forward on the road to 
Valladolid. 

The Donna Viola was at first overpowered 
with astonishment and grief. The blow was so 
sudden and so unexpected. It came upon her 
in the midst of sorrow, it is true; but there had 
been many a fair picture of unalloyed felicity 
conjured up even while she mourned. She had 
lost a kind and faithful friend; but he to whom 
her heart and hand were plighted, was yet left 
to console her; and she thought how little there 
would now be that could ever interfere with her 
devoted and engrossing love for him. She had 
frequently expressed her reluctance to leave the 
queen; but this she could do no longer; and she 
would go to the altar without regret, trusting 
fully that the vows there uttered would be the 
earnest of happiness to come. It was thus 
poorly prepared for any adverse fortune that the 
summons of the Inquisition came to separate her 
from the world, which her affection had made so 
glad and joyous. The cruel shock deprived her 
for the time of consciousness, but she soon re¬ 
covered, and suffered them to lead her forth with 
an unfaltering step, and a heart nerved to meet 
whatever should befal her. When the door of 
the solitary cell to which she had been con¬ 
ducted was closed, and she was left alone to 
her sad meditations, she sat down and wept. 
Tears were a relief to her heart, and as they 
flowed, freely and unchecked, she endeavored 
to recal every incident of her childhood. Her 
earliest recollections were connected with the 
convent in which she was reared and educated. 
An indistinct remembrance haunted her at times 
of a kind lady, with a pale, sweet countenance, 
who smiled sadly but tenderly upon her, and 
sighed and wept as if her heart would break 
when she was folded in her arms. There were 
visions, also, of a foreign land, where she was 
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surrounded by people in an uncouth attire, and 
who spoke in a strange tongue* She recollected 
nothing definitely, howevet; there was a great 
deal that was mysterious and confused, and but 
little that seemed clear and palpable. She had 
once asked the superior for information, but the 
latter told her that the time had not yet come 
when it would be prudent to reveal her history; 
that she should disregard the dying injunction 
of her mother, if she communicated anything 
before the proper moment arrived; and that 
until then she must be content without any 
further answer to her inquiries. So she was 
forced, against her will, to remain in utter 
ignorance; but memory would bring baek these 
glimpses of former times. It was a solace to 
her to dwell upon them, and fancy how her 
mother looked, and how much she could have 
loved her if die had only lived till then. All 
these things, and more of the same character, 
were pondered on in her prison. And then she 
thought of her lover, and what must be his feel¬ 
ings when he came to know her fate. She was 
sure he would leave no means untried to rescue 
her, and if the superior of the convent could be 
informed as to her situation, perhaps something 
might be done between them that would open 
the doors of the Inquisition, and banish all ap¬ 
prehension. As she was thinking of this, she 
moved toward the grated window of her cell, 
which overlooked the court; and it was at that 
moment Don Juan de Romano entered, in eager 
haste, to seek his uncle. It was impossible for 
her to communicate anything to him, or even 
to attract his attention; but when the mute ap¬ 
pointed to attend her made his appearance, she 
found means to induce him to convey a billet to 
the porter, and as the cavalier went forth he re¬ 
ceived the warning we have stated. 

On the morning of the fourth day, after the 
arrest of the Donna Viola, the Grand Inquisitor 
and his subordinate officers were seated in judg¬ 
ment in that dark and fearful hall which had 
been the grave of so many fond hopes, and the 
witness of so many scenes of horror. The apart¬ 
ment was lined with sable tapestry, and lighted 
only by a few waxen candles, which threw a 
feeble and sickly glare on everything around. 
The secretaries were seated at a long table co¬ 
vered with black cloth, and wrote steadily on, 
now and then exchanging a word, but never 
suffering their features to relax in their cold and 
stern expression. A few familiars were pre¬ 
sent, motionless as statues, leaning upon their 
long staves of ebony. At one side of the hall 
was a deep recess, also hung with black, where 
were the instruments of torture, which had lis¬ 
tened to the death-throe of the struggling victim 


when those who heard were all unmoved, and 
there was none to aid or succor; or had wrung 
tales of imaginary crime from the agonies of 
suffering mortality, clinging, in despair, to the 
vain hope of saving the remnant of a life already 
valueless. Care, anxious care and thought sat 
enthroned upon the brows of the Inquisitors, 
but there were no tender emotions, none of the 
blessed light of kindness to relieve the harsh and 
forbidding aspect. 

At the tinkling sound of a small bell, a door 
was opened at one end of the hall, and the Donna 
Viola entered, completely shrouded beneath her 
veil, under the guard of two familiars. 

“ Unveil the maiden !” said one of the secre¬ 
taries. 

The order was obeyed, and the face of the 
lady revealed, pale and sorrowful, but exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful. She was dressed in a plain robe 
of dark serge. Her hair was plaited neatly over 
her brow and temples, but she wore no orna¬ 
ments. Her form was tall and queenly, and 
her mien dignified and respectful. Though she 
trembled slightly, she advanced toward the cen¬ 
tre of the apartment as she was directed with a 
firm step. Like others, she had learned to fear 
the power in whose presence she stood, but in 
the hours of solitude she had sought help from 
on high, and she was now self-sustained and 
strong of heart in the proud consciousness of 
innocence. The Grand Inquisitor had often 
beheld the Donna Viola, and her countenance, 
though he knew not why, seemed familiar to 
him; but it was indistinct and like a dream. 
The fancy would recur to him, whenever he was 
in her presence, that she resembled some one 
he had seen before, and as she approached the 
desk behind whieh he was seated and raised her 
eyes, glistening with the tear-drops that yet lin¬ 
gered there, to gaze upon him, there was some¬ 
thing in her look that startled him. He dismissed 
the feeling instantly, and spoke quite harshly to 
her— 

“Maiden!” said he, “thou wilt listen to the 
accusation.” 

“I do,” she replied, “most anxiously!” 

“ It is charged against thee,” said one of the 
secretaries, reading from a scroll of parchment 
before him, “ that, well knowing thou wert of 
the accursed race of Ishmael, thou did ’st intrude 
thyself upon her majesty, the late queen, as a 
damsel born of Spanish parents; and also, that 
thou hast used unlawful arts to entice a noble 
lord of Spain, Don Juan de Romano, to offer 
thee his hand in marriage.” 

The Donna Viola blushed faintly as the second 
clause was read, but she spoke up firmly and 
proudly— 
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“ And who dares make these ribald charges ? 
Where are my accusers ? They dare not stand 
before me; for they know what low and pitiful 
malice it is bath moved them !” 

“ The Inquisition doth accuse thee!” said one 
of the officers, sternly. “ Thine offences are 
grave and serious—dost thou confess them V 3 

“ I have nothing to confess,” she replied $ “ I 
am innocent!” 

“ Dost thou deny the marks upon thy person ?” 
asked the Inquisitor. 

“ I do not,” she said; “ but I have been told 
they were wrongfully placed there by the woman 
who attended on my mother in her sickness.” 

“ And what sayest thou to this V 3 continued 
the officer, without heeding her reply, and point¬ 
ing, as she spoke, to a small amulet which he 
held in his hand, and which the Donna Viola 
recollected as one she had worn in her infancy, 
but for years had left untouched among her orna¬ 
ments. It was a simple case of purple morocco 
attached to a slight chain of gold. On opening 
it nothing was discovered but an oval piece of 
polished ivory, upon which were engraved cer¬ 
tain symbolical characters resembling those upon 
the lady’s arm. 

Donna Viola shuddered, as well she might, for 
the evidence was strong, but she replied—- 

“ I can only say it is a mere plaything given 
me in childhood, which I cast aside long years 
ago. But,” she added more earnestly, “ I am 
no Moorish maiden ! Had I time I could prove 
this beyond a doubt. Give me leave to send for 
the superior of St. Ursula at Valladolid, and all 
shall be made plain, I am not, oh! believe me, 
I am not guilty, I sought not to impose upon 
the queen whom I most dearly loved; nor have 
I used charms or arts, save those which God 
hath given me!” 

“Let not thy lips pollute His holy name!” 
interrupted the Grand Inquisitor. “These are 
but weak pretences, which can serve thee not. 
Dost thou confess ?” 

“ At last,” she answered, without hesitation, 
“those lips were never schooled to lie! The 
charges are most false!” 

“It is enough!” said the Inquisitor, signing 
with his hand. At that moment the curtains 
which concealed the implements of torture were 
drawn aside, and two of the familiars started 
toward the lady. She barely glanced upon the 
scene before her, and then with a shriek that 
echoed and re-echoed through the apartment, 
fell upon the floor. The officers immediately 
stepped forward to her assistance, but before 
they reached her she was upon her knees, and 
her hands were extended beseechingly to her 
judges, as she exclaimed— 


“ Oh! spare me this! I pray ye spare me this! 
Ye are not fathers, but ye are men, and can but 
feel for a poor, weak maiden. By the faith ye 
profess, by the God ye serve, I do entreat ye to 
save me from this outrage!” 

“ Wilt thou confess ?” again asked the Inqui¬ 
sitor. 

“I cannot!” she said; “I cannot; for heaven 
would curse me!” 

“ Away with her!” said the Inquisitor, with 
an unmoved look. 

The lady was led unresistingly, though her 
frame quivered, and her steps were slow and 
uneven, to the torture chamber. The curtains 
fell behind her, and the Grand Inquisitor turned 
aside as if he would not mark the sounds which 
could not fall entirely unheeded on his ear. The 
amulet was in his hand, and as a low groan came 
from the adjoining room, he pressed it so firmly 
that the ivory was broken, and a heavy gold ring, 
of rare and curious workmanship, and with let¬ 
ters and devices stamped upon it, fell to the floor. 
He caught it up instantly and examined it. As he 
turned it in his fingers his countenance blanched 
with horror, and he cried out, in an unearthly 
tone— 

“Unbind the maiden!—unbind the maiden!” 

He attempted to utter something besides, but 
his words were so incoherent, and his manner so 
unusual, that he could not be understood. When 
the Donna Viola reappeared, he sank into the 
arms of one of the officers near him, and was 
borne senseless from the hall. 

A few hours later there was a sorrowful, but 
not unhappy company assembled in the apart¬ 
ment of the Grand Inquisitor. They were the 
superior of St. Ursula, Don Juan, the Donna 
Viola, and her father, Hernando de Romano. 
The story of her mother had been told. After 
her capture she was taken to Algiers, where her 
daughter was born. The Moorish nurse who 
attended her had affixed the marks upon the in¬ 
fant without her knowledge, and placed about 
its neck the amulet, where she had afterward 
concealed the ring with which she had been wed¬ 
ded. Though suffering constantly with sickness 
she remained nearly three years in captivity, 
when she was ransomed, together with a num¬ 
ber of Ursuline nuns from Marseilles, who had 
learned the particulars of her situation. She 
accompanied them on their return; and they re¬ 
commended her to the sisterhood at Valladolid. 
On arriving there she learned that her husband 
had taken the vows which separated him from 
her forever. Ere another year expired she died 
in the convent, leaving her daughter to the care 
of the superior, to whom she communicated the 
secret of her birth, under a solemn pledge not to 
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reveal it until the father’s death. Circumstances , 
prevented this, as we have seen, and enabled ; 
Don Juan de Romano to claim her as his bride, 
and that with the approval of the Grand Inqui¬ 
sitor of Spain. 


HELEN. 

BY LYMAN LONG. j 

“ Lady, by the streamlet’s maze, j 

Willows clustering thick around, \ 

Where the linnet trills his lays, < 

May my humble cot be found. i 

“ There, where early flowerets start, \ 

Wilt thou go with me to live? | 

Thine my cot, my hand, my heart, 

I have little else to give.” 1; 

“ Stranger, at my home do not 
Streams of wealth and plenty flow ? 

Yet I love thy lowly cot— 

Tell me, father, may I go ?” 

“ Daughter, rich and nobly bred, 

Be the stranger’s suit thy scorn! 

Never blood of mine shall wed 
With the poor and lowly born.” 

On her cheek a tear-drop lay— 

With a pale and quivering lip, 

Proud the stranger turned away, 

Turned and sought the briny deep. 

Twice six years their courses sped— 

Fortune balked the father’s art, 

Wings his riches took and fled, 

Died he of a broken heart. 

Urged by want, the maiden now, 

Constant at her mother’s side, 

Sadness resting on her brow, 

Diligent her needle plied. 

“ Mother dear, while gazing thus, 

Far my thoughts were o’er the sea— 

Still does William think of us? 

Will he yet return to me? 

“ ’T was a blessed dream I had 
Yesternight, methought I then 
Clasped him in these arms so glad — 

Sure he will return again.” 

“ Be thy dreams, my child, forgot, > 

Emblem of thy Hope’s decay! < 

Patient let us bear our lot, j 

Till we too are called away.” \ 

’T was a Summer evening mild— 5 

Sudden rung the parlor bell— \ 

Helen started—bounded wild— i 

Into William’s arms she fell! 

“ Maiden, I am come from far— < 

Coins of Ind my coffers fill— < 

True love’s offering, thine they are, 

If thy heart be faithful still.” 

Brightly beamed the second morn; 

And his happy, blushing bride 
William did with flowers adorn, 

Plucked the streamlet’s maze beside! 


THE OLD DEACON. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

“She loved not wisely, but too well.” 

It was a balmy pleasant Sabbath morning; so 
green and tranquil was our valley home, that 
the very air seemed more holy than on other 
days. The dew was floating in a veil of soft 
mist from the meadows on School Hill, where 
the sunshine came warmly, while the wild- 
flowers in the valley lay in shadow, still heavy 
with the night rain. The trees which feathered 
the hill sides, were vividly green, and Castle 
Rock towered—a magnificent picture—its base 
washed by the water, and darkened by unbroken 
shadow, while a soft, fleecy cloud, woven and 
impregnated with silvery light, floated among 
its topmost cliffs. The two villages lay upon 
their opposite hills, with the deep river gliding 
between, like miniature cities, deserted by the 
feet of men; not a sound arose to disturb the 
sweet music of nature, for it was the hour of 
morning prayer, and there was scarcely a hearth¬ 
stone which, at that time, was not made a do¬ 
mestic altar. At last a deep bell-tone came 
sweeping over the valley from the Episcopal 
steeple, and was answered by a cheerful peal 
from the belfry of our new academy. The re¬ 
verberations were still sounding, mellowed by 
the distant rocks, when the hitherto silent vil¬ 
lage seemed suddenly teeming with life. The 
dwelling-houses were flung open, and the in¬ 
habitants came forth in smiling family groups, 
prepared for worship. Gradually they divided 
into separate parties. The Presbyterians walked 
slowly toward their huge old meeting-house, 
and the more gaily-dressed Episcopalians sought 
their more fashionable house of worship. Old 
people were out—grandfathers and grandmo¬ 
thers, with the blossom of the grave on their 
aged temples. Children, with their rosy cheeks 
and sunny eyes, rendered more rosy and more 
bright with pride of their white frocks, pretty 
straw bonnets, and pink wreaths. It was plea¬ 
sant to see the little men and women striving in 
vain to subdue their bounding steps, and school 
their sparkling faces to a solemnity befitting the 
occasion. There, might be seen a newly-mar¬ 
ried pair walking bashfully apart not daring to 
venture on the unprecedented boldness of link¬ 
ing arms in public, yet feeling very awkward, 
and almost envying another couple who led a 
roguish little girl between them. She—a mis¬ 
chievous little thing—all the time exerting her 
baby strength to wring that chubby hand from 
her mother’s grasp—pouting her cherry lips 
when either of her scandalized parents checked 
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her bounding step or too noisy prattle, and, at 
last, subdued only by intense admiration of her 
red morocco shoes, as they flashed in and out 
like a brace of wood lilies beneath her spotted 
muslin dress. 

At length our excellent minister appeared at 
the southern entrance, and walked up the aisle, 
followed by his grey-headed old deacon. The 
minister paused at the foot of the pulpit stairs, 
and with a look of deep and respectful reve¬ 
rence, held the door of the “ Deacon’s Seat,” 
while the old man passed in. That little atten¬ 
tion went to the deacon’s heart; he raised his 
heavy eyes to the pastor with a meek and heart 
touching expression of gratitude, that softened 
many who looked upon it, even to tears. The 
minister turned away and went up the stairs, 
not in his usual sedate manner, but hurriedly, 
ahd with unsteady footsteps. When he arrived 
in the pulpit, those who sat in the gallery saw 
him fall upon his knees, bury his face in his 
hands, and pray earnestly, and, it might be, 
weep, for when he arose, his eyes were dim 
and flushed. 

Directly after the entrance of the minister 
and deacon, came two females, one a tall, spare 
woman, with thin features, very pale, and be¬ 
speaking continued but meekly-endured suffer¬ 
ing. There was a beautiful and Quaker-like 
simplicity in the book muslin kerchief folded 
over the bosom of her black silk dress, with 
the corners drawn under the riband strings in 
front, and pinned smoothly to the dress behind. 
Her grey hair was paited neatly under the black 
straw bonnet, and those who knew her remarked 
that it had gained much of its silver since she 
had last entered that door. In her arms the 
matron bore a rosy infant, robed in a long white 
frock, and an embroidered cap. A faint color 
broke into her sallow cheek, for though she did 
not look up, it seemed to her as if every eye 
in that assembly was turned upon her burthen. 
They were all her neighbors, many of them 
kind and truthful friends, who had knelt at the 
same communion-table with her for years. Yet 
she could not meet their eyes, nor force that 
tinge of shame from her pure cheek, but moved 
humbly forward, weighed to the dust with a 
sense of humiliation and suffering. A slight, 
fair creature walked by her side, partly shrink¬ 
ing behind her all the way, pale and drooping 
like a crushed lily. It was the deacon’s daugh¬ 
ter, and the babe was hers; but she was unmar¬ 
ried. A black dress and plain white Vandyke 
supplanted the muslin that, in the days of her 
innocence, had harmonized so sweetly With her 
pure complexion. The close straw bonnet was 
the same, but its trimming of pale blue was dis- 
Vol. XII.—18 


> placed by a white satin riband, while the rich 
and abundant brown curls that had formerly 
drooped over her neck were gathered up, and 
parted plainly over her forehead. One look she 
cast upon the congregation, then her eyes fell, 
the long lashes drooped to her burning cheek, 
and with a downcast brow she followed her 
mother to a seat, but not that occupied by the 
old deacon. There was a slight bustle when 

\ she entered, and many eyes were bent on her, 
a few from curiosity, more from an impulse of 
commiseration. She sat motionless in a corner 
of the pew, her head drooping forward, and her 
j eyes fixed on the small hands that lay clasped 

> in her lap. After the little party was settled, a 
stillness crept over the house; you might have 

\ heard a pin drop, or the rustle of a silk dress, to 
| the extremity of that large room. All at once 

> there arose a noise at the door opposite the pul- 
{ pit; it was but a footstep ringing on the threshold 
? stone, and yet the people turned their heads and 
; looked startled, as if something uncommon was 

about to happen. It was only a handsome, bold 
\ looking young man, who walked up the aisle 
with a haughty step, and entered a pew on the 
' opposite side from that occupied by the mother 

> and daughter, and somewhat nearer the pulpit. 
\ A battery of glances was levelled on him from 

> the galleries, but he looked carelessly up, and 
- even smiled when a young girl by whom he 
J seated himself, drew back with a look of indig- 
\ nation to the furthest corner of the pew. The 
\ old deacon looked up as those bold footsteps 
t broke the stillness; his thin cheek and lips be- 
\ came deathly white, he grasped the railing con- 
l vulsively, half rose, and then fell forward with 
; his face on his hands, and remained motionless 
| as before. Well might the wronged old man 
| yield, for a moment, to the infirmities of human 
\ nature, even in the house of God. That bold 
\ man who thus audaciously intruded into his pre- 
; sence, had crept like a serpent to his hearthstone 

—had made his honest name a bye-word, and 
his daughter, the child of his old age, a crea- 
l ture for men to bandy jests about. But for 
' him, that girl, now shrinking from the gaze of 
her own friends, would have remained the pride 
of his home, a ewe lamb in the church of God. 
Through his wiles she had fallen from the high 
place of her religious trust, and now, in the ful¬ 
ness of her penitence, she had come forward to 
j confess her fault, and receive forgiveness of the 
\ church it had disgraced. 

\ The old deacon had lost his children one by 
; one, until this gentle girl alone was left to him; 

; he had folded a love for her, his latest born, in 
his innermost heart, until all unconsciously she 
: had become to it an idol. The old man thought 
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it was to punish him that God had permitted her 
to sink into temptation; he said so, beseechingly, 
to the elders of the church, when, at her request, 
he called them together, and made known her 
disgrace. He tried to take some of the blame 
upon himself; and that he had, perhaps, been 
less indulgent than he should have been, and so 
her affections had been more easily won from 
her home and duty—that he feared he had been 
a proud man—spiritually proud, but now he was 
more humble, and if his Heavenly Father had 
allowed these things in order to chasten him, 
the end had been obtained; he was a stricken 
old man, but could say, " the will of God be 
done.” Therefore he besought his brethren not 
to cast her forth to her disgrace, but to accept 
her confession of error and repentance; to be 
merciful, and receive her back to the church. 
He went on to say how humbly she had crept 
to his feet, and prayed him to forgive her; how 
his wife had spent night after night in prayer 
for her fallen child, and so he left her in their 
hands, only entreating that they would deal mer¬ 
cifully by her, and he would bless them for it. 

Willingly would the sympathizing elders have 
received the stray lamb again, without further 
humiliation to the broken-hearted old man; but 
it could not be. The ungodly were willing to 
visit the sins of individuals on a whole commu¬ 
nity. The purity of their church must be pre¬ 
served—the penance exacted. 

From the time of that church-meeting, the poor 
father bent himself earnestly to the strengthen¬ 
ing of his child’s good purposes. He made no 
complaint, and strove to appear—nay, to be 
—resigned and cheerful; he still continued to 
perform the offices of deacon, though the erect 
gait and somewhat dignified consciousness of 
worth that formerly distinguished him, had 
utterly disappeared. On each succeeding Sab¬ 
bath, his brethren observed some new prostra¬ 
tion of strength. Day by day his cheek grew 
thin—his voice hollow, and his step more and 
more feeble. It was a piteous sight—a man 
who had been remarkable for bearing his years 
so bravely, moving through the aisles of that old 
meeting-house with downcast eyes, and shoul¬ 
ders stooping as beneath a burthen. At last the 
mildew of grief began to wither up the memory 
of that good man. When the first indications 
of this appeared, the hearts of his brethren 
yearned toward the poor deacon with a united 
feeling of deep commiseration. The day of 
Julia’s humiliation had been appointed, and the 
Sabbath which preceded it, was a sacramental 
one. The old deacon was getting very decre¬ 
pit, and his friends would have persuaded him 
from performing the duties of the day. He 


i shook his head, remarked that they were very 
kind, but he was not ill, so they let him bear 
about the silver cup filled with consecrated 
wine, as he had done for twenty years before, 
though many an eye filled with tears as it 
marked the continued trembling of that hand, 
which more than once caused the cup to shake, 
and the wine to run down its sides to the floor. 
There was an absent smile upon his face when 
he came to his daughter’s seat. On finding it 
empty he stood bewildered, and looked help¬ 
lessly round upon the congregation, as if he 
| would have inquired why she was not there. 

| Suddenly he seemed to recollect; a mortal pale- 
< ness overspread his face. The wine-cup drop- 
\ ped from his hand, and he was led away, crying 
s like a child. 

> Many of his brethren visited the afflicted man 
5 during the next week. They always found him 
i in his orchard, wandering about under the heavy 
> boughs and picking up the withered green apples 
> which the worms bad eaten away from their un- 
j ripe stems. These he diligently hoarded away 
> near a large, sweet briar-bush which grew in a 
\ corner of the rail fence. On the next Sabbath 
? he appeared in the meeting-house, accompanied 
by the minister as we have described, to be out¬ 
raged in the very house of God by the presence 
> of the man who had desolated his home. It is 
little wonder, that even there, his just wrath was, 
i for a moment, kindled. The service began, and 
! that erring girl listened to it as one in a dream. 

! Her heart seemed in a painful sleep; but when 
j the minister closed his bible, and sat down, the 
stillness made her start. A keen sense of her 
i position came over her. She cast a frightened 
| look on the pulpit, and then sank back pale and 
( nervous, her trembling hand wandering in search 
| of her mother’s. The old lady looked on her 
with fond grief, whispered soothing words, and 
| tenderly pressed the little hand that so implor¬ 
ingly besought her pity. Still the poor girl trem¬ 
bled, and shrank in her seat as if she would have 
| crept away from every human eye. 

The minister arose, his face looked calm, but 
the paper which contained the young girl’s con¬ 
fession, shook violently in his hand as he unrol¬ 
led it. Julia knew that it was her duty to arise. 
She put forth her hand, grasped the carved work 
of the seat, and stood upright until the reading 
was finished, staring, all the time, wildly, in the 
pastor’s face, as if she wondered what it could 
all be about. She sat down again, pressed a 
hand over her eyes, and seemed asking God to 
give her more strength. 

The minister descended from the pulpit, for 
there was yet to be another ceremony; a baptism 
of the infant. That gentle, erring girl, was to 
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go up alone with the child of her shame, that it 
might be dedicated to God before the congrega¬ 
tion. She arose with touching calmness, took 
the babe from her mother’s arms, and stepped 
into the aisle. She wavered at first, and a keen 
sense of shame dyed her face, neck and very 
hands, with a painful flush of crimson, but as she 
passed the pew where young Lee was sitting, an 
expression of proud anguish came to her face, 
her eyes filled with tears, and she walked steadily 
forward to the communion-table, in front of her 
father’s seat. There was not a tearless eye in that 
whole congregation. Aged, stern men, bowed 
their heads to conceal the sympathy betrayed 
there. Young girls—careless, light-hearted crea¬ 
tures, who, never dreaming of the frailty of their 
own natures, had reviled the fallen girl, now 
wept and sobbed to see her thus publicly hum¬ 
bled. Young Lee became powerfully agitated; 
his breast heaved, his face flushed hotly, then 
turned very pale, and at last he started up, flung 
open the pew door, and hurried up the aisle with 
a disordered and unequal step. 

“ What name ?” inquired the pastor, bending 
toward the young mother, as he took the child 
from her arms. 

Before she had time to speak, Lee stood by 
her side, and answered in a loud, steady voice, 
“that of his father, James Lee!” 

The trembling of that poor girl’s frame was 
visible through the whole house, her hand drop¬ 
ped on the table, and she leaned heavily on it 
for support, but did not look up. The minister 
dipped his hand in the antique china bowl, laid 
it upon the babe’s forehead, and, in a clear voice, 
pronounced the name. A faint cry broke from 
the child as the cold drops fell on his face. The 
sound seemed to arouse all the hitherto unknown 
and mysterious feelings of paternity slumbering 
in the young father’s heart. His eye kindled, 
his cheek glowed, and impulsively he extended 
his arms and received the infant. His broad 
chest heaved beneath its tiny form, and his eyes 
seemed fascinated by the deep blue orbs which 
the little creature raised smilingly and full of 
wonder to his face. Lee bore his son down the 
aisle, laid him gently in his astonished grand¬ 
mother’s lap, and returned to the pulpit again. 
Julia still had moved a little, and overcome with 
agitation, leaned heavily against the railing of 
the pulpit-stairs. Lee bent his head, and whis¬ 
pered a few earnest words, and held forth his 
hand. She stood, for a moment, like one be¬ 
wildered, gave a doubtful, troubled look into his 
eyes$ and laid her hand in his. He drew her 
gently to the table, and in a firm, respectful 
voice, requested the minister to commence the 
marriage service. 


The pastor looked puzzled and irresolute. 
: The whole proceeding was so unexpected and 
;! strange, that even he lost all presence of mind. 
: “A publishment is necessary to our laws,” he 
! said, at length, casting a look on the deacon, 
i but the old man remained motionless, with his 
! hands clasped over the railing, and his face 
s bowed upon them. Thinking him too much 
s agitated to speak, and uncertain of his duty, the 
s divine lifted his voice and demanded if any one 
s present had ought to say against a marriage be- 
S tween the two persons standing before him. 

> Every face in that church was turned on the 
5 deacon, but he remained silent and motionless, 
| so the challenge was unanswered, and the minis- 
j ter felt compelled to proceed with the ceremony, 

> for he remembered what was, at first, forgotten, 

> that the pair had been published according to 

I law, months before, when Lee had, without 
given reason, refused to fulfil his contract. 

The brief but impressive ceremony was soon 
over, and with an expression of more true hap- 
| piness than had ever been witnessed on his fine 

{ features before, Lee conducted his wife to her 
mother, and placed himself respectfully by her 
side. The poor bride was scarcely seated, when 
> she buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
| burst into a passion of tears, which seemed as if 
| it never would be checked. The congregation 
| went out. The young people gathered about 
> the doors, talking over the late strange scene, 
| while a few members lingered behind, to speak 
> with the deacon’s wife before they left the 
! church. Lee and his companion stood in their 
> pew, looking anxiously toward the old man. 

| There was something unnatural in his motion- 
\ less position, which sent a thrill through the 
\ matron’s heart, and chained her to the floor, 
? as if she had suddenly turned to marble. The 
\ minister came down the pulpit-stairs, and ad- 
5 vancing to the old man, laid his hand kindly 
| upon the withered fingers clasped over the rail- 
5 ing; he turned very pale, for the hand which he 
| touched was cold and stiffened in death. The 
\ old man was feeble with grief, and when young 
> Lee appeared before him, his heart had broke 
\ amid the rush of its strong feelings. 


THE NEW YEAR. 

Like the sound of a passing bell, 

Like the North wind’s mournful knell. 

Like the sea in its stormy swell, 

So passes the year away! 

Like a shadow upon a wall, 

Like some faintly dying call, 

Like a giant in its fall, 

The year lies—well a day! b. f. t. 
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PRINCIPLE AND INTEREST. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

A youNG man who had received a tolerably 
good education, and a legacy of honest prin¬ 
ciples, came to Philadelphia a few years ago 
to seek his fortune. His name was Abiram 
Granger. He brought a letter from the clergy¬ 
man of the village where he had resided all his 
life, to a merchant in the city. His first care 
was to present this introductory letter, on which 
Mr. Barker, the merchant, told him to call the 
next day. 

On the next day the young man went to Mr. 
Barker’s store, and entered upon his duties. 
The merchant found him clear-headed, quick, 
and of good address; and noticed, besides, that 
his sense of right was much keener than in men 
generally. As for instance, in selling an article, 
although he took pains to make the sale, he 
never in the least exaggerated its quality. But 
Mr. Barker said to himself— 

“ He will learn better than that, ere long. He 
will find that the seller has enough to do to take 
care of his particular interest, and must learn 
the buyer to look after his own concerns.” 

One day Granger had a customer to whom he 
was endeavoring to sell an article that he could 
not praise very warmly. 

“ Can you recommend this ?” asked the buyer. 

“ Frankly, I cannot,” replied Granger. 

“Then I will not take it,” said the customer, 
and went out. 

Barker overheard this, and as soon as the man 
left, came to the side of his clerk, and said— 

“ Why didn’t he take it, Abiram ?” 

“ Because I could not recommend it as a first 
rate article.” 

“Did he ask you to do so?” 

“ Yes.” 

“/could have sold it,” said the merchant. 

“ And so could I, if I had told him a false¬ 
hood.” 

“But I could have sold it without telling a 
direct falsehood,” 

“ How ?” And the clear, earnest eyes of Gran¬ 
ger were fixed upon the face of the merchant. 

“By saying, for instance, that the article I 
believed to be very fair, as it came from a good 
manufacturer’s, and had cost within a fraction 
of what was asked for it; or that it was difficult 
to recommend any article in unequivocal terms, 
but that, for all I know to the contrary, this 
would give satisfaction. There are a dozen 
ways, in which to evade a direct question such 
as was asked of you; and this secret you must 
learn, or you will never rise in the world.” 


The last remark of Mr. Barker fixed itself 
upon the mind of Granger. He had an ardent 
desire to rise in the world. Far was it from his 
ideas to plod along through life in an obscure 
position. He was ambitious to rise above the 
dead level of the great mass, who are content 
with food and raiment. He had believed it pos¬ 
sible to attain the summit of his wishes without 
in the least compromising the honest principles 
with which he had entered the world. The first 
question of this came with the strange remark of 
Mr. Barker—strange at least to his ears. Never 
rise in the world if he did not learn the art of 
duplicity! Never rise in the world without 
laying aside the integrity of character which he 
had been taught to believe would elevate a man 
to the highest place for which he might aspire, 
if he had the intelligence to procure the means! 
His mind was startled and confused by this. 

I Granger was a young man, and Barker at 
\ least fifty-five. The latter had treated him 

< from the first with kindness and confidence, 

< and he felt for him something like affection as 

> well as respect. His age gave weight to his 

> words—an undue weight. Granger thought of 
! them, and dreamed over them. He observed 
J the other young men in the store, and found 
l that they made it a point to sell a customer as 
j much as possible; and, without absolutely lying 
s to the extent of detection, to exaggerate in re¬ 
gard to the quality of goods just sufficiently to 

l secure a sale. 

| “And must I do this?” he asked himself. 
| “Is duplicity and covert falsehood necessary 
) in order,to enable a man to rise in the world? 
Surely, this cannot be!” 

Yet from the time Mr. Barker told him that 

> he could not rise in the world unless he looked 
) so closely at his own interests as not to see the 

< interest of others, Granger’s manner toward cus- 
\ tomers changed. He no longer thought of jus- 

> tice to them as well as justice to his employer, 
j A few months later, and no one in the store 

> could drive a sharper bargain with a customer 

> than he. 

> “ My old friend Lyon was right,” remarked 
$ Barker to himself, as he looked on and noted 

> the shrewdness with which the young man con- 

> ducted his sales to a large, country dealer— 
i “ Granger will doubtless rise in the world. My 

> word for it, he will take care of himself if ever 
| he gets a fair chance.” 

> A couple of years in the store of Mr. Barker 

> made Granger a shrewd and accomplished busi- 

> ness man. There was no better salesman i» the 

> “Granger,” said a partner in an old estab- 

< lished house with which Mr. Barker dealt pretty 
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largely, to the young man—“what are your > the circular of Granger & Grant, they very 
future views in regard to business ?” | generally felt inclined to encourage the new 

“ I have never yet, clearly defined them,” he firm for the sake of Granger, who was a fa- 
replied. S vorite with nearly all of them. He had per- 

“Are you inclined to enter into business?” sonally informed them of his intention to go 
was next asked. j into business, backed by a heavy amount of capi- 

“If I can make such arrangements as promise tal, and promised to sell them on a little better 
certain success. Not without.” ' terms than Mr. Barker had ever given them. 

“ Barker’s country custom is large and good.” . It is not, therefore, at all surprising that a very 
“Yes; both large and good. We sell heavily j large proportion of Barker’s old customers made 
to some of the best men in the country.” j pretty heavy bills with the new firm, where they 

“So I thought. To what extend could you ) bought, or at least were made to believe that 
control this custom ?” \ they bought goods at much better rates than they 

“To almost any extent if I had enough capital > had been in the habit of obtaining at the old 
to work with. To control custom, we must have > house. 

just such goods as customers want.” j The effect of this upon the business of Mr. 

“Then you are not averse to forming a busi- > Barker was clearly marked. Instead of selling 
ness connexion, if the required capital is fur- ’ some two hundred thousand dollars worth of 
nished ?” | goods in a year, his trade fell off to nearly one 

“ Not at all. My wish is to get into business > half, and was not restored again. The mass of 
for myself as soon as I can see the right kind of his old customers who had dealt with him for 
an opening.” years, were drawn off by Granger, and his house 

“ You know my son, who has been for some \ was not likely to make many new ones. But 
time in our counting-room ?” > he did not kncto how industrious the young men 

“Yes.” had been in sapping his business, nor suspect 

“ My wish is to associate him in business with that unfair means had been used. Even if he 


a man who is well prepared to enter into it with 
spirit and intelligence. I think you are such a 
man. I will furnish any amount of capital that 
can be used safely. Will you turn this over in 
your mind, and be prepared to tell me, in the 
course of a week, what your views are upon the 
subject ?” 

“ I will,” replied Granger, and the men sepa¬ 
rated. 

“ Control his best custom,” Granger said, 
musingly, to himself, as he sat alone in his 
room that night, pondering over the proposi¬ 
tion that had been made to him. “ Will that be 
altogether right ? I believe I could take away 
the very cream of his business; but will it be 
right to do so ? Right! Where is the wrong ? 
These men are not sold to him. They are 
under no obligation to buy from him. If I go 
into^business I must sell to men who have been 
somebody’s customers. And any how, he has 
money enough. It is time that he g%ve place 
to those who have their fortunes to make. I 
shall not get another such an offer soon, that is 
clear, and l would be a fool not to accept this.” 

When he saw the merchant who had made 
the proposal, he was ready to treat with him. 
It was finally agreed that he should remain with 
Mr. Barker during the spring trade, in order to 
influence his best customers as much as possi¬ 
ble, and then get ready to open by fall with an 
entirely new and extensive assortment of goods. 

When the customers of Mr. Barker received 


had known this, he would have had no just cause 
of complaint, for having underminded the young 
man’s principles, he could not be surprised if, in 
the pursuit of his own interest, he disregarded 
that of every one else—his employer’s among 
the rest. 

“ That Granger is going to be a rich man,” 
said a neighbor to the old merchant. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “ He’s got the right 
kind of stuff in him; and is keen as a razor at a 
bargain. In ten years from now, if he doesn’t 
overreach himself, he will be far in advanoe of 
most men in this street. Would you have be¬ 
lieved it ?—when he first came to me, he had a 
conscience quite as tender as a parson’s. In 
selling to. a customer, he would be as careful to 
set forth all the defects as he would the excel¬ 
lencies of a piece of goods. He was for even 
handed justice all around.” 

“ I should think you found him a great advan¬ 
tage to your establishment,” said the neighbor, 
appearing quite amused at the fact of a salesman 
putting the interest of a customer upon a par 
with that of his employer. 

“Not much at first, I must own. But I saw 
that he was active, quick, shrewd and anxious 
to rise in the world, and I knew that all he 
wanted was a hint or two, which I gave. After 
that, there was no more difficulty. He could 
sell as many goods as any one in the store.” 

“He’s cutting into your business pretty se¬ 
riously now, is he not ?” 
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“ I’m afraid he is. But I suppose it ’s ail 
right.” 

“ You sharpened him ?” remarked the neigh¬ 
bor, with a significant expression. 

“Yes,” was rather dryly answered. “And I 
rather think I have made him too keen even for 
myself,” he added mentally. 

He was certainly right there. 

The young man with whom Granger had be¬ 
come associated in business, was no match for 
him in shrewdness, though active and indus¬ 
trious ; and Granger soon managed to make him 
as much a cypher in the concern as possible. 
In this there was a design. By means of the 
capital which Grant could command, he knew 
that he could build up a large business; and he 
meant, the moment his own share of profit in 
the concern was large enough, added to his credit, 
to sustain him alone, to get rid of his partner, and 
secure the entire income of the business to him¬ 
self. 

The impression made by the new house/upon 
the business of Mr. Barker proved to be a more 
serious matter than either Granger or the old 
merchant had anticipated. At the close of the 
very first business season after the new firm had 
been fairly launched upon the sea of trade, Bar¬ 
ker had nearly fifty thousand dollars worth of 
fall goods on hand; his purchases having ex¬ 
ceeded his ordinary sales nearly that amount, 
and upon these he lost much more than all his 
profits upon what he did sell. In the spring he 
again miscalculated in buying, and in the ensu¬ 
ing fall, committed the same error.' From that 
time, the tide fairly set against him. His assort¬ 
ment of goods was not so large and tempting as 
it had been, and Granger & Grant were all the 
rage among the country dealers. 

At the end of five years, Barker was worth 
just half what he was when he made the suc¬ 
cessful attack upon his clerks principles in order 
to secure his own interest. By that time, Gran- 
ger considered himself quite strong enough to < 
stand alone in business, and began to reflect 
seriously upon the best mode of getting rid o^j 
his partner, whom he now considered of about 
as much use as the fifth wheel to a coach. In j 
this, however, he rather underrated Mr. Grant, j 
who had, in a connexion of five years with a j 
man as keen for his own interest as was Gran¬ 
ger, cut, as the saying is, his eye teeth. He was 
rather wider awake than his partner suspected. 

Fifty thousand dollars, according to the books 
of the firm, had been made by each member in 
the' co-partnership. With a capital of fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars, and the unlimited credit which he 
believed he could command, Granger felt that he 
could do business enough to net at least twenty i 


thousand dollars a year, and with that he thought 
he would be satisfied. As to the custom of the 
house, he was sure that he could take that with 
him. The capital which his partner had fur¬ 
nished, he considered a small matter in com¬ 
parison with his business talents and facilities. 

After thinking of the matter for some time, 
and regarding it in all the aspects it might pos¬ 
sibly assume, Granger determined to give notice 
of his wish to have the partnership terminate. 
When this was done, he was rather surprised at 
the reply. 

“ Yes, I am aware that such is your desire— 
made with the utmost coolness.” 

“ In what way did you gain this information V 9 
asked Granger, exhibiting some confusion. 

“From Mr. Archer,” returned Grant, in his 
usual quiet way. “ He mentioned it to me some 
weeks ago.” 

“He did?” ejaculated Granger, now coloring 
deeply. 

Archer was one of their best customers, to 
whom Granger had communicated what was in 
his mind, in order to secure him when he got 
under way for himself. 

“ Yes; and I have been expecting to hear from 
you on the subject, daily, ever since.” 

“ Then of course your mind is made up,” said 
Granger. 

“Oh, yes. I am ready for a dissolution of 
the co-partnership; and, indeed, desire it, since 
you have oeased to be content with the present 
arrangement. 

There was a coolness about Grant that Gran¬ 
ger by no means liked; and he felt too well as¬ 
sured that both he and his father were aware of 
the hand he was endeavoring to play against 
them. The fact of Archer’s having mentioned 
what he had said to him, had forewarned them. 

The terms of settlement were by no means 
what Granger had anticipated. He had sup¬ 
posed that bis partner would be ready to pay 
him an estimated proportion of profits, and con¬ 
tinue the business. This would have given him 
the capital he wanted; and he trusted to hi*$wn 
sagacity to enable him to draw off the best cus¬ 
tom to his new establishment. But Grant and 
his long-headed father understood all this very 
well, and would listen to no proposition of the 
kind. The only thing to which they would 
agree, was a regular settlement of the business, 
each party to receive his proportion of profit as 
fast as it was realized. As neither of the part¬ 
ners was willing that the other should continue 
the business, it was finally agreed that a trustee 
should be appointed to settle it up, and each 
party, in the interim, be free to make what new 
arrangements he chose. 
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A new arrangement was no difficult matter 
for Grant, whose father could furnish as much 
capital as he wanted. In a month from the 
time a dissolution between him and Granger 
was announced, the circulars of Grant & Co., 
“ successors to Granger & Grant,” were flying 
over the country, and their business spread with 
three-fourths of the best custom of the old firm. 

Foiled in his scheme, Granger fully expected 
an advantageous ofier to go into business within 
a week after the announcement of his dissolu¬ 
tion with Grant. But in this he happened to be 
mistaken. The surprise created by the dissolu¬ 
tion, and especially by the terms of it, which 
completely destroyed a large and flourishing 
business, set every one to asking questions; and 
the father of Grant was very ready to give the 
true version with liberal embellishments and 
comments of his own. This was repeated with 
exaggerations in business circles, and fixed upon 
Granger a reputation that made a connexion 
with him by no means desirable. 

By the end of a year, he had received fifteen 
thousand dollars from the old business. The 
settlement progressed slowly, and the sequel 
proved that many bad debts had been made. 

With this small capital, Granger determined 
to enter into business, feeling confident that he 
could not only buy to any extent he might desire, 
but have as many of his old customers as he 
wanted. In both these conclusions he happened 
to be in error. As a buyer, he found that Abi- 
ram Granger was not so potent a name as that 
of the old firm, Granger & Grant. During the 
first year in which he carried on business in his 
own name, he received five thousand dollars 
from the trustee of Granger & Grant', and lost 
five thousand dollars by buying too many goods. 
In the second year a final settlement of the old 
concern was made, and six thousand dollars 
paid to^him as the balance of profit. Instead 
of having made fifty thousand dollars in five 
years, he realized but twenty thousand. This 
would have been very well, if his cupidity had 
not ^jpettled his mind. 

Three years sufficed to wind up Granger’s 
operations on his own account. In his eager¬ 
ness to do a large business, and to throw Grant 
& Co., if possible, into the shade, he sold goods 
to almost every country merchant who came 
along, and there were enough of doubtful credit 
to buy from him as much as he was willing to 
sell them. The consequence was a total failure, 
and inability to pay over fifty cents on the dollar, 
after having sunk his entire capital. And what 
was a little singular, by the failure of Granger, 
Barker, who had first tampered with his strictly 
honest principles, lost ten thousand dollars. 


The young man never got on his feet again, 
and is, to this day, a clerk on a moderate salary, 
while Grant & Co. are reputed to be worth every 
cent of two hundred thousand dollars. 

So much for the subserviency of principle to 
interest. In the long run, strict honesty is, 
doubtless, the best policy. The position taken 
by Barker, that the seller must consult his own 
interest alone, and let the buyer take care of 
himself is not a just one; nor is the entire dis¬ 
regard of the buyer’s interests by any means 
necessary to success in business. Men generally 
think so; but we are satisfied that it is an error 
more fatal to success than any one of the many 
common errors that prevail among business men. 
The direct result is often beneficial, but ultimate 
results, the causes of which are too rarely seen 
and recognized, could they be traced back, step 
by step, would show that the smallest act of 
overreaching is an injury instead of a benefit. 


THE REIGN OF PEACE. 

A CHRISTMAS HYMN FOR 1847 . 

BY SAMUEL m’NUTT. 

The tramp of steeds was heard, 

The shout of hosts from war; 

And thousand lights on dome and tower 
Proclaimed a conqueror. 

The monarch held a feast 
In halls of ancient fame, 

And earth’s proud empires rung that night 
With glory to his name! 

The silent stars looked down 
On Judah’s vine clad hills; 

And peaceful shepherds watched their flocks 
Beside the silver rills. 

Night in her beauty wore 
Her rarest diadem; 

And stillness held the slumb’ring plain, 

The plain of Bethlehem. 

Then seraph wings were heard 
Along the solemn sky, 

And sweet angelic voices sang 
Praise to the Lord most high, 

“ This night a babe is born, 

All hands shall bow to him— 

The mighty One, the Prince of Peace, 

The child of Bethlehem.” 

A thousand ages pass, 

And Rome is queen no more; 

Her trumpets mute, her warriors dead, 

Her names forgotten lore. 

The sword is given to dust, 

The captive finds release, 

And nations, tongues and kindreds own 
The mighty Prince of Peace! 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

We promised our readers a beautiful and appro¬ 
priate plate of fashions for this month, and we think 
they will admit that we have kept our word. 

Fig. i.—A Young Lady’s Dress.— This is of cashe* 
mere, embroidered on the corsage, and down the sides 
of the skirt: the corsage is open in front, so as to allow 
a cambric bosom and pretty little cravat. Hence, in 
very cold weather, a scarf will be necessary. Over 
the dress is worn a sack of velvet, cut rounding from 
the waist downward; and trimmed around the edges 
with a fulling of satin ribbon. A velvet, or beaver 
hat, something on the shovel shape, completes this 
beautiful costume. C. Oakford , or Beebe 6f Costar , 
both of Philadelphia, dealers in hats and furs, have 
these children’s bonnets in every variety. 

Fig. ii.—Young Lad’s Costume. —The pantaloons 
of fashionable striped woolen: the vest of plain cloth; 
and jacket of cloth, turned up with velvet. A loose 
sack, embroidered at the edges, and with tassels at the 
collar, is added for very cold weather. The hat is a 
beaver, with ostrich plume! 

Fig. hi.—A Walking Dress of rich cachemere, 
the corsage high and a point. The skirt of this dress 
is trimmed down the front, by two bands of deep lace. 
Over this is worn a superb cloak of rich brown, purple, 
or maroon colored velvet, trimmed with two deep falls 
of lace around the bottom, and with another deep fall 
around the throat to match. There are half sleeves, 
also trimmed with lace. The bonnet is very open in 
front, and the hair is worn in large curls. A drooping 
feather finishes this recherche costume. For a tall 
person especially nothing can be more graceful than 
this whole dress; and we predict that the style of cloak 
will be all the rage this winter. 

Fig. rv.—A Promenade Dress of plain, rich silk; 
corsage high, and sleeves long and tight. The cloak, 
in this costume, is also of velvet, beautifully embroi¬ 
dered. It is cut with a rounded cape on the shoulders; 
and a deep fall from the arm-holes like a shawl. The 
bonnet is of velvet, trimmed with imitation grasses. 
The cloak, in this costume, was very popular in Paris, 
last year, and will be so this; hence it will be much 
sought after. It is a style exceedingly costly and rare, 
however! 

Cloaks, &c. —We have given, in our plate, repre¬ 
sentations of the two newest styles of wrap for the 
street, during the ensuing winter! Velvet will be al¬ 
together the most fashionable material for cloaks and 
sacks. The style of sack, as seen in our plate for De¬ 
cember, 1846, will be worn, and, next after the above, 
will be the most fashionable. It is, as our old subscri¬ 
bers recollect, the ordinary style, viz: a sort of long 
polka. Many varieties of this sack viill be worn, some 
in velvet, some in silk. Those in silk will be generally 
made double, with a deep cape, both trimmed with 
fringe. They generally have arm-holes something like 
those in Fig. III. The most distinguished cloaks are 
the embroidered ones, which are generally of Parisian 
manufacture. The old fashioned coat is going quite 
out of vogue. Long shawls are still worn, but most 
soon disappear for the season. For dresses embroi¬ 
dered stuffs are very fashionable. Perhaps there never 


was a season when black silks were more worn for 
dresses; and there certainly are few ladies that do not 
look exceedingly well in that style of dress. Heavy 
trimmings down the front of the skirt are generally 
worn in such dresses 

Bonnets. —An attempt has been made, which we 
think will prove successful, to drive drawn bonnets out 
of fashion. They are now made, by our best curtistes , 
only for elderly ladies. They made a pretty style for 
many faces, and it is a pity they are going out of vogue. 
Velvet bonnets will be much worn this winter: white 
being the prevailing color. Plumes still carry the day 
against flowers. A very fashionable bonnet, and emi¬ 
nently suited for fair complexions, is made of black 
velvet, trimmed with short black feathers; and the in¬ 
side face lined with cherry-color, or sometimes blue. 
At other times the inside face is black, relieved by gay 
flowers. In shape the bonnet is much the same, ex¬ 
cept that the crown is frequently drawn. Several new 
varieties of bonnets have come under our notice, but 
we have not space left to describe more. 

Gaiters. —Gaiters are coming into universal fashion, 
even for evening parties—a sensible improvement, long 
adopted in Boston. 


The January Number. —When we issued our 
January number for the present year, we did not be¬ 
lieve it would be possible to excel it. But if the 
January number for 1848 is not far prettier, we will 
consent to be considered wanting in taste. Both the 
mezzotints are equal, if not superior, to either of those 
in this year’s number. The fashion plate is of un¬ 
paralleled beauty; and if it were not a fashion plate, 
would be considered the gem of the embellishments. 
We shall not describe it, but let the curiosity of our 
frieqds have play. If, however, they do not admit, 
one and all, that it surpasses their highest expectations, 
we will consent to give them the number gratis. 

As our great increase during the present year was 
founded on increased excellence, and as we shall 
make a much better magazine in 1848, we have per¬ 
fect confidence that we shall close the coming year 
with, by far, the largest circulation in the United 
States. Our friends must remember to remit early. 
The best impressions of the mezzotints are the first, 
and those who subscribe soonest will obtain these im 
pressions. 

Let every lady try this magazine for 1848. If she 
does, we are satisfied she will never give it up. 


New Publications. —Several notices of new books 
are deferred to next month. Among them are “ The 
Illustrated Edition of N. P. Willis’s Poems,” published 
by Carey & Hart; “ Burtons Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
published by J. W. Moore; and several other works of 
high merit. 


An Early Publication. —We shall have the Ja¬ 
nuary number ready by the fifth of December. Let 
our friends, who wish early copies, have their money 
here before then! 
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